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MEMORANDUM  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PERIOD  1601-1834. 


1.  The  Act  or  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  printed  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  in  some  detail  in  relation  to  subsequent  developments  of  the  Poor  Law. 

1.  The  Act  required  that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish  and  four,  three,  or  two 
substantial  householders  should  be  nominated  in  Easter  week  or  within  one  month 
after  Easter  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  same 
county  and  should  be  called  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  same  parish. 

2.  It  then  required  that  these  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  should  "  take 
order  from  time  to  time,'.'  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two  or  more  such  Justices  of 
Peace  as  is  aforesaid  :— 

(a)  "  For  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not, 
by  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  be  thought 
able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children ; 

(b)  "  And  also  for  setting  to  work  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried, 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  use  no  ordinary  or  daily  trade  of  life  to  get 
their  living  by ; 

(c)  "  And  also  to  raise  weekly  or  otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant, 
parson,  vicar  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes  impro- 
priate, or  propriations  of  tithes,  coal  mines  or  saleable  underwoods  in  the  same 
parish,  in  such  competent  sum  and  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think  fit)  a 
convenient  stock — of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron  and  other  ware  and  stuff,  to 
set  the  poor  on  work  : — 

(d)  "  And  also  competent  sums  of  money — for  and  towards  the  necessary 
relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being  poor 
and  not  able  to  work  ; 

(e)  "  And  also  for  putting  out  of  such  children'1"  to  be  apprentices — to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  same  parish,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  same  parish ; 

(/)  "  And  to  do  and  execute  all  other  things,  as  well  for  the  disposing  of  the 
said  stock,  as  otherwise  concerning  the  premises,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
convenient."! 

3.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  had  to  meet  together  at  least  every  month 
upon  a  Sunday  afternoon  after  divine  service  in  the  church  of  the  parish,  "  there  to  con- 
sider of  some  good  course  to  be  taken,  and  of  some  meet  order  to  be  set  down  in  the 
premises." 

The  settlement  of  questions  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  majority — they,  or  the  greater 
pirt  of  them.  They  could  not  absent  themselves  from  the  monthly  meetings  except  by 
reason  of  "  sickness  or  other  just  excuse,"  to  be  allowed  by  the  "  two  such  Justices,"  and, 
if  they  were  absent  "  without  lawful  cause "  or  were  "  negligent  in  their  office  or  in  the 
execution  of  the  orders  aforesaid,"  they  were  liable  "  to  forfeit  for  every  such  default 
of  absence  or  negligence  twenty  shillings."  And  before  the  close  of  the  year  they  had 
"  to  yield  up  to  the  Justices  a  true  and  perfect  account "  of  the  money  that  had  passed 
through  their  hands  and  of  the  stock  remaining  in  their  hands,  and  "  of  all  other  things 
concerning  their  said  office." 

In  sum,  the  Act  requires  the  appointment  of  responsible  unpaid  officers  for  the 
administration  of  relief. 

It  defines  the  classes  who  should  be  relieved  and  the  methods  of  their  relief. 


*  "  Such  children  "  appears  to  refer  to  "  the  children  "  in  (a). 

t  The  text  has  been  "  stopped  "  so  as  to  indicate  the  generally  accepted  reading  ;  "  to  raise  ...  a  con- 
venient stock  .  .  .  and  also  competent  sums  of  money  ...  to  be  gathered,"  etc.  Cf.  pp.  6  and  7  of  the 
first  Vol.  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1832  on  the  Poor  Law, 
p.  13,  interpreted  the  "  poor"  in  clause  (c)  by  the  definition  in  clause  (b). 
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43  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
1601. 

39  Eliz.,  c.  3,  4 
and  5,  1597. 
1  James,  25, 
c.  1,  1604. 
3  Charles  I., 
c.  4  (5),  1627 
16  Charles  I., 
4,  1640. 


It  requires  that  certain  classes  of  the  poor  (a)  and  (b)  should  be  assisted  by  work. 

For  providing  stock  for  this  work  it  adopts  the  principle  of  the  personal  taxation  of 
its  inhabitants  and  occupiers. 

It  requires  the  provision  of  competent  sums  of  money  for  the  necessary  relief  of  the 
impotent  who  are  poor  and  are  not  able  to  work.  These  sums,  so  far  as  they  represent 
"  necessary  relief,"  it  allows  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  They  might  thus  be  supplemental 
of  relief  received  by  the  impotent  from  other  parochial  resources  and  from  gifts. 

It  also  authorises  the  use  of  the  rates  for  apprenticeship.  The  expenses  of  appren- 
ticeship were  also,  it  would  seem,  largely  met  by  endowments.* 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Committees  for  purposes  of  relief  in  each  parish, 
consisting  of  legal  and  responsible  voluntary  officials,  who  shall  meet  monthly,  be  liable 
for  unnecessary  absence  and  for  neglect,  and  shall  produce  proper  accounts  of  money  and 
stock,  and  be  in  all  critical  matters  under  the  control  of  the  justices. 

Further  provisions  arranged  for  supplementary  external  aid  in  the  case  of  poor  parishes 
by  the  levy  of  a  rate  in  other  parishes  in  the  hundred  or  even  in  the  county  ;  for  the  levy 
of  the  rate  if  necessary  "  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  "  ;  for  the  binding  of 
apprentices  ;  for  building  houses  on  the  waste  for  poor  impotent  people — that  is,  people 
who  are  poor  and  are  not  able  to  work  ;  for  appeals  against  taxation  ;  for  the  liability  of 
persons  to  support  their  relations  within  certain  degrees  of  affinity  ;  and,  amongst  other 
matters,  for  the  rating  by  the  justices  of  every  county  or  place  corporate  in  general  session 
of  e\ery  parish  in  the  county,  "  so  as  no  parish  be  rated  above  the  sum  of  6d.,  nor  under 
the  sum.  of  a  halfpenny,  weekly  to  be  paid,  and  so  as  the  total  sum  of  such  taxation  of  the 
parishes  in  each  county  amounts  not  above  the  rate  of  2d.  for  every  parish  within  the  said 
county."  Lastly,  "  all  the  surplusage  of  money  remaining  in  the  said  stock  of  any  county  " 
was  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  ordered,  distributed  and 
bestowed  for  the  relief  of  poor  hospitals  in  the  county,  and  of  those  who  have  sustained  losses 
by  fire,  water,  the  sea,  or  other  casualties,  and  to  such  other  charitable  purposes,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  as  to  the  justices  "  shall  seem  convenient." 

The  completeness  and  succinctness  of  this  legislation  is  remarkable.  Not  only,  as  we 
have  shown,  does  it  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  parish  ;  it  provides  also  for  the  parish 
as  part  of  the  county.  The  rate  is  settled  for  every  parish  in  the  county  by  the  justices 
in  general  session.  It  is  also,  a  limited  rate,  subject  to  supplementation  in  the  case  of  poor 
parishes  by  rates  leviable  in  more  affluent  parishes,  and  "  the  surplusage  of  money  "  repre- 
sented in  balance  of  stock  in  the  county  is  distributable  to  charities  within  the  county. 
Thus  the  county  is  the  larger  administrative  area  for  the  purposes  of  poor  relief,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  justices  ;  the  parish  is  the  lesser  administrative  area,  again  under 
the  guidance  of  the  justices. 

2.  The  Development  of  Thought  and  Method  since  43  Eliz.,  c.  2. 

We  propose  now  to  consider  very  briefly  the  development  of  thought  and  method 
in  relation  to  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and  in  doing  this  we  would  endeavour  to 
touch  on  points  which  are  material  to  the  questions  upon  which,  later  on,  we  have  to  pass 
judgment  and  make  recommendations. 

The  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  like  many  other  statutes  in  that  reign  and  later, 
passed  for  a  limited  period.  Three  Acts,  important  predecessors  of  other  later  statutes, 
were  so  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  reign,  namely,  the  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  for  erecting 
hospitals  or  abiding  and  working  places  fox  the  poor.  The  43  Eliz.  was  continued  by 
the  general  Acts  for  the  continuance  and  repeal  of  statutes  adopted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  it  was  subsequently  made  perpetual  by  a 
similar  statute  of  Charles  I.,  which  was  passed  in  1640. 

*  Cf.  7  James  I.,  sec.  3  :  "  An  Act  for  the  continuing  and  better  maintenance  of  husbandry  and  other 
manual  occupations  by  the  true  employment  of  monies  given,  and  to  be  given,  for  the  binding  out  of  apprentices." 
This  Act  provides  for  the  use  of  monies  given  for  apprenticing  in  perpetuity  to  that  use.  It  makes  it  the  duty- 
of  the  parson  or  vicar,  together  with  the  constable  or  constables,  the  churchwarden  or  churchwardens,  collectors 
and  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  nominate  and  place  the  apprentices.  They  can  be  sued  and  are  liable  to  penalty 
if  they  do  not.  The  apprenticeship  accounts  have  to  go  before  the  Justices  at  Easter  (like  the  Poor  Relief 
Accounts).  Remedy  against  malversation  is  to  lie  in  Chancery.  Apprentices  are  to  be  the  poorest  sorts  of 
children,  not  above  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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Two  additions  were  made  to  the  Act  on  its  continuance.    In  1604  a  clause  was  added 
authorising  people  whom  the  overseers  bound  to  take  apprentices  to  receive  and  take 
such  apprentices  ;  and  in  1627  a  clause  was  added  providing  that  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  with  the  consent  of  the  justices,  should  set  up  "any  trade,  registery  or  As  to  settlement, 
occupation  "  only  for  the  setting  to  work  and  better  occupation  of  the  poor  of  their  own  c/- i4  Charles 
parish,  place  or  town.  This  suggests  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Act  which  was  to  receive  39  j^2'  ^ 
more  prominence  at  later  stages  of  its  administration.  and  g  a'^'9  ' 

Will.  III.,  c.  30 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  the  ^  - 
supervisors  of  the  administration  of  the  Act ;  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  were  the 
honorary  administrators  of  it.    The  justices  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Privy 
Council,  and  were  the  agents  of  the  Central  Government.    They  thus  introduced  the 
element  of  local  and  central  control,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  a  central  depart- 
ment and  its  inspectors  and  auditors,  rules  and  orders.    They  had  also  the  duty  of  5  Eliz., 
assessing  wages  under  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act  of  1562,  and  were  thus  dealing  1562. 
concurrently  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  counties,  with  the  rating  of  the  1  James  I.,  e.  6, 
parishes  in  the  county  for  purposes  of  parochial  poor  relief,  with  the  supervision  of  local  1603_4:. 
parochial  poor  relief  and  the  accountability  of  the  overseers,  and  also  with  the  sup- 
pression of  mendicity. 

The  chief  questions  on  which  both  discussion  and  legislation  turned  in  the  course 
of  the  long  period  between  these  Acts  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  were  : — 

(1)  The  position  of  the  justices,  whether  they  should  be  both  supervisors 
and  administrators,  or  whether  some  other  principle  of  supervision  should  be 
introduced  by  the  creation  of  a  special  authority,  or  the  establishment  of  some 
popularly  elected  body. 

(2)  The  method  of  relief — who  should  receive  indoor  relief  and  who  outdoor 
relief. 

(3)  The  policy  to  be  adopted  on  particular  points,  such  as  :  The  areas  of 
relief,  especially  institutional  relief  ;  accountability  and  control  over  expendi- 
ture ;'  settlement ;  vagrancy  ;  the  best  forms  of  relief  by  work  ;  the  relief  of 
the  sick. 


The  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  only  adopted  slowly  by  the  local  authorities.  The 
wording  of  it  taken  strictly  only  required  the  poor  rate  to  be  made  for  three  specified 
■classes-,  for  the  poor  children  and  adults  who  were  set  to  work,  and  for  the  aged  and 
impotent,  as  far  as  it  might  be  necessary,  and  for  apprenticeships ;  and  for  a  long  time 
reliance  was  placed  on  voluntary  collections  and  charities,  and  upon  the  proceeds  of  fines  ^7  James  T-> 
and  penalties  of  various  kinds  which  were  payable  to  the  account  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  °-  4  'i609-ToS  ' 
Probably  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  support  of  the  3  will,  and  I  ' 
poor  fell  principally,  or  almost  solely,  on  the  rates.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  much  Mary,  c.  ll)  Sees, 
was  done  before  the  Revolution  to  enforce  the  Poor  Law  system  through  the  justices;  11  and  12 ■ 
and  after  the  Revolution,  again  through  the  instrumentality   of    the  justices,   that  ^' 0rders  aud 
system  was  more  stringently  enforced  by  the  initiation  of  a  definite  law  of  settlement  justices^thc 
and  subsequently  by  the  control  exercised  by  a  vestry  over  the  churchwardens  and  Poor, 
overseers.    In  Poor  Law  matters  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  century  of  criticism,  Eden,  L,  c.  156, 
experiment,  and  discussion.    It  began  with  a  movement  towards  the  limitation  of  poor  and  Leonard's 
relief.    It  ended  and  continued  even  up  to  the  very  introduction  of  the  Act  of  1834  in  p0.^1  Poor 
a,  movement  for  the  expansion  of  relief.    It  began  with  a  desire  to  limit  the  relief  and  seeal'sov  5 
the  employment  of  the  poor  by  a  house  or  workhouse  test.    It"  ended  by  the  partial  vosu  S° P'  ' 
adoption  of  the  large  general  workhouse  as  the  place  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
impotent  and  sick,  of  children  and  others,  and  the  adoption  of  outdoor  relief  for  the 
able-bodied. 

Apart  from  the  new  additions  made  to  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1604  and  1627 
which  are  referred  to  above,  the  first  question  which  arose  out  of  the  Act  and  was  dealt  5  Eliz-'  c-  4> 
with  by  the  legislature  after  the  Reformation  was  settlement.    Under  the  Artificers  and  ™cs>  10'  22,  1562- 
Labourers  Act  there  was  already  in  force  a  system  of  industrial  settlement.    Artificers      20  Ge0' 
under  thirty  years  of  age  and  unmarried  were  compellable  to  serve  in  their  crafts,  and 
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labourers  between  twelve  and  sixty  years  of  age  were  compellable  to  serve  in  husbandry, 
unless  excepted  under  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Act.  Tne  hirings  of  both  were  for  a 
year,  and  persons  retained  in  service  could  not  leave  the  parish  without  a  testimonial 
"  declaring  their  lawful  departure  "  ;  their  wages  were  assessed  yearly  by  the  justices 
and  the  sum  assessed  had  to  be  taken  as  fixed  both  by  master  and  man.  Artificers  were 
compellable  to  work  in  husbandry  in  harvest-time.  If  persons  desired  to  obtain 
harvest  work  in  other  places  or  counties,  passes  were  forthcoming  if  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  harvest  work  in  their  own  town  or  county.  Unmarried  women  above  twelve 
14  Charles  IT.,  and  under  forty  years  of  age  were  compellable  to  take  service.  It  was  in  those  conditions 
c.  12, 1662.  that  the  law  of  settlement  arose  in  connection  with  poor  relief.  The  43rd  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  makes  no  mention  of  settlement.  Labour  was  already  regulated.  But 
the  rate-aided  supply  of  stock  was  an  attraction  to  non-parishioners.  To  prevent 
their  wandering  the  rogue  and  the  vagabond  were  sent  back  to  their  parishes — but 
now  this  new  settlement,  a  relief  settlement,  had  sprung  up  and  was  formulated 
in  the  Settlement  Act  of  Charles  II.  No  law  of  relief  settlement  had  been  passed  by 
that  time,  yet  in  the  preamble  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Act  is  stated  to  be  the 
"defects  i.n  the  law  concerning  the  settling  of  the  poor,"  and  the  words  "legally 
settled  "  are  used  ;  and  that  the  relief  settlement  should  not  interfere  with  harvesting 
in  other  places,  the  proviso  of  the  Artificers  and  Labourers  Act  is  repeated,  allowing 
persons  furnished  with  a  testimonial  to  go  harvesting  elsewhere.  Thus  the  industrial 
and  the  relief  settlement  were  brought  into  accord.  The  new  Act  gave  the  justices  the 
power  compulsorily  to  remove  an  incomer  to  his  own  parish  within  forty  days  of  his  arrival. 

35  Geo.  III.,  A  subsequent  Act,  but  not  till  1 33  years  later,  limited  this  power  to  a  power  of  removal 

c.  101, 1795  •  on  becoming  chargeable  to  the  rates,  but  forty  days'  residence  gave  settlement  until  a 
see  Chapter.         still  later  period  ;   and  other  modes  of  settlement  were  gradually  added  till  the  system 

was  modified  in  1834  and  afterwards.  The  attractiveness  of  relief  and  parish  employment 
Will  III  30  necessitated  the  formation  of  barriers  between  parish  and  parish  ;  and  though  the  binding; 
geg  \      c'        force  of  the  industrial  settlement  and  the  fixing  of  wages  fell  away  by  degrees,  the  relief 

settlement  has  outlasted  it — and  still  survives. 

The  legislature  trusted  to  securing  social  peace  by  the  law  of  compellability  to  labour 
or  by  setting  to  work.  Artificers  are  compellable  to  serve  in  their  crafts,  labourers  to> 
serve  in  husbandry,  women  to  take  service.  All  who  were  able  to  work  were  to  work 
or  be  set  to  work,  at  least,  till  the  age  of  sixty.  Tne  workman  and  the  labourer  is 
compellable  to  assist  in  the  harvest  ;  the  rogue  and  vagabond  is  to  be  set  to  work  in 
a  house  of  correction  ;  the  poor  of  the  parish  "/who  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade 
of  life  to  get  their  living  by"  are  to  be  set  to  work  ;  so  are  the  children  of  parents  with 
large  families.  For  the  aged  who  were  poor  and  not  able  to  work  there  was  necessary- 
relief.  Settlement  was  to  act  as  a  bar  to  the  attractiveness  of  relief  and  "stock."  The 
law  was  passed  for  "the  relief  of  the  poor."  The  definitions  were  general:  the  children 
of  those  who  are  not  thought  able  to  maintain  their  children  ;  persons  who  have  no 
means  t )  maintain  themselves  and  use  no  daily  trade  ;  the  poor  who  are  aged  or 
impotent  and  unable  to  work.  The  decision  lay  with  the  associated  overseers,  with  the 
consent  of  the  justices.  There  was  a  need  of  greater  precision  and  closer  supervision.  A 
general  Act  covered  by  the  title  of  "  an  Act  for  the  better  explanation  and  supplying  the 
3  Will  and  defects  of  the  former  laws  for  the  settlement  of  the  poor  "  was  to  supply  this.  The  forty 
Mary,  (Til,  days'  residence  was  to  commence  from  the  date  from  which  a  notice  was  delivered  to  the 
1691.'  new  comer  and  the  notice  was  read  at  church  and  registered  in  the  book  for  the  poor's 

accounts.    A  register  of  all  persons  who  received  collection  had  to  be  kept,  stating  the 
date  when  they  were  first  relieved  and  the  occasion  that  brought  them  into  that  necessity, 
and  a  revision  of  cases  was  to  be  made  by  the  parishioners  in  their  vestry  yearly  or  oftener, 
and  no  other  person  was  to  receive  collection  except  by  the  authority  of  a  justice  residing 
in  the  parish.    Steps,  too,  were  taken  to  prevent  churchwardens  and  overseers  from 
8  and  9  Will.       mis-spending  the  collections  or  taking  the  same  to  their  own  use.    And  subsequently 
III.,  c.  30,  Sec,  2,  to  discriminate  parochial  recipients  of  relief,  those  "  upon  the  collection,"— who  should 
1696-97.  v  have  gifts,  from  the  idle  beggars  who  should  not,  the  former  were  required  to  wear  a 

parish  badge. 

The  charges  for  poor  relief  were  increasing ;  and  the  safeguards  were  to  be  the  scrutiny 
of  the  parishioners  met  in  vestry— for  the  registered  cases,  and  for  others  the  order  of 
the  justice.    The  justice  had  become  not  only  controller  but  also  administrator. 
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But  the  justices  could  not  be  trusted.  People  obtained  relief  from  them  on  false  and 
frivolous  pretences.  So  the  power  of  the  justices  was  checked  by  another  Act,  "an  Act  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7, 
for  amending  the  laws  relating  to  settlement,  employment,  and  relief  of  the  poor."  It  1722. 
was  there  enacted  that  no  one  should  receive  relief  from  the  justice  "until  oath  should  be 
made  before  such  justice  of  some  matter  that  he  should  judge  to  be  a  reasonable  cause 
and  until  the  person  had  applied  to  a  vestry  or  to  two  of  the  overseers  and  had  been 
refused  relief  ;  and  that  no  officer  of  any  parish  should  (except  upon  sudden  and  emergent 
occasions)  bring  to  account  any  money  given  to  persons  not  registered  in  the  book  under 
penalty  of  five  pounds." 

!T  The  vestry  had  now  become  the  accepted  advisory  power  of  the  parish — "  The  Of.  3  Will,  and 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  major  Mary,  11,  Sec. 
part  of  the  parishioners,  in  the  vestry  or  other  public  meeting  for  that  purpose  assembled,"  1691- 
was  the  phrase  of  the  Act  of  9  George  I.     The  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  made  no  reference  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7, 
to  a  workhouse  ;  but  one  of  the  group  of  three  statutes  which  in  1597-9  preceded  the  two  Sec. 
Acts  of  1601,  the  Act  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  on  charities,  was  "  an  Act  for  39  Eliz.,  c-  5» 
erecting  hospitals  or  abiding  and  working  houses  for  the  poor."    It  endorsed  the  institu-  1597~93- 
tional  policy  of  the  day.    It  encouraged  the  erection  by  voluntary  gifts  and  endowments 
of  "  hospitals,  maisons  de  Dieu,  abiding  places,  or  houses  of  correction,  as  well  for  the 
sustentation  and  relief  of  the  maimed  poor,  needy  or  impotent  people,  as  to  set  the  poor 
to  work,"  large  general  establishments  under  the  name  of  a  hospital  or  maison  de  Dieu,  part  jg72-73      °  ^' 
poorhouse,  part  workhouse,  part  house  of  correction.    The  "  abiding  place  "  might  be 
provided  both  by  voluntary  gifts  and  by  a  rate,  for  a  division  of  the  county.    A  search 
was  to  be  made  of  all  aged  poor  and  impotent  decayed  persons  born  within  the  division  or 
there  dwelling,  and  living  by  alms  within  the  three  years  preceding — thus,as  we  should  say, 
settled  ;  and  their  names  were  to  be  registered,  and  they  were  to  be  supported  by  a  divi- 
sional rate,  if  the  parish,  within  which  they  were  found,  did  not  provide  for  them,  or  by 
voluntary  collections.    But  the  inmates  who  could  work  were  "  appointed  to  work,"  and  on 
refusal  to  do  so,  could  be  treated  as  vagabonds.    Nor  were  they  allowed  to  leave  the 
abiding  place.    The  abiding  place  was  thus  part  home  for  the  aged  and  impotent,  part, 
again,  workhouse.  And  next  to  it  comes  the  house  of  correction,  a  typical  post-Reformation  7  James     Sec.  3* 
institution,  the  establishment  of  which  it  was  also  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encour- 
age.   It  was,  in  theory,  at  least  a  reformatory  prison,  where  discipline  and  labour  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  correction. 

The  "workhouse,"  too,  became  by  degrees  a  more  specialised  institution,  an  institu- 
tion definitely  established  for  the  supply  and  performance,  if  possible,  of  profitable  work.  ActJa^Bristol3 
Of  this  nature  were  workhouses  for  "  manufactures."     At  these,  as  at  Bristol,  girls  /  (private)  7  and 
and  boys  were  set  to  weaving  and  spinning  for  "  manufactures  "  ;    and  the  "  ancient  8  Will.  III.,  c 
people  "  "  all  do  something,  though,  perhaps,  some  of  their  labour  comes  to  little,  yet  32)  and  else- 
it  keeps  them  from  idleness."    The  workhouse  of  this  type,  or  partly  of  this  type,  wnere>  B<Jen  I., 
kept  its  place  with  different  phases  of  momentary  success  and  frequent  failure  till  the  280' 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834. 

The  Act  of  George  I.,  to  which  we  have  referred,  enabled  the  churchwardens  and  over-  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7. 
seers,  with  the  consent  of  the  vestry,  "  to  purchase  or  hire  any  house  or  houses  and  to 
contract  for  the  lodging,  keeping,  maintaining,  and  employing,  any  or  all  such  poor  in 
their  respective  parishes,  as  shall  desire  relief,  and  there  to  keep,  maintain,  and  employ 
all  such  persons  and  to  take  the  benefit  of  their  work,  labour  and  service."  Parishes 
were  also  enabled  to  contract  with  other  parishes  for  these  purposes. 

We  have  thus  a  tendency  to  provide  institutional  relief  for  areas  larger  than  the  Of.  Resolution  of 
parish.    The  "  setting  to  work  "  b 3c0m.es  largely  institutional.    The  offer  of  relief  in  the  ^e  House  of 
workhouse  both  limits  applications  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  public  assist-  ^TTj^'  Ma7 
ance.    The  vestry  is  brought  into  the  field  ;  the  intervention  of  the  justices  is  limited.    At  "a  '    '  ' 
first  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost,  where  the  system  was  introduced,  but  by 
degrees  the  cost  increased  till  in  the  course  of  thirty  or  forty  years  the  effect  of  the  change  Of.  Eden  I.,  269. 
was  lost  and  the  rates  had  risen  to  a  greater  height  than  before.    The  evidence  is,  however, 
suggestive  of  the  utility  of  workhouse  relief  under  close  employment;  for  a  considerable  time  it 
reduced  both  applicants  and  rates,  and  the  endeavour  was  made  to  use  work  as  an  instru- 
ment for  good.    But  in  the  process  it  came  about  that  the  name  of  "  workhouse  carried  along 
with  it  an  idea  of  correction  and  punishment ;  and  many  of  our  poor  have  taken  such  an 
aversion  to  living  in  it  on  that  account,  as  all  the  reason  and  argument  in  the  world  can  Eden,  I.,  285. 
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8  [6]  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 

Throughout  the  country  opinion  favoured  institutional  relief  of  some  kind  for  large 
classes  of  the  poor.  In  rural  parishes  and  small  towns  there  was  often  a  small  poorhouse, 
but  the  industrial  employment  of  the  poor  in  such  places  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
outdoor,  unless  by  combination  a  workhouse  of  the  aggregate  type  was  formed  ;  and 
in  these  parishes  in  1834  the  most  striking  and  injurious  results  of  setting  the  poor  to 
work  were  found  to  exist  by  the  Commissioners.  The  clause  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  to  setting  the  "  poor  "  to  work  (see  p.  3  (c),  ante)  was  read  apart  from  the 
definition  of  that  word  which  was  contained  in  the  previous  clause  (see  p.  3  (b),  ante). 
The  word  "  poor  "  was  not  interpreted  to  mean  "  destitute  "  or  persons  "  having  no 
means  to  maintain  them."  In  1834  stress  had  to  be  laid  on  this  interpretation  in  order 
to  enforce  an  indispensable  change.  To  provide  employment  for  a  social  class — the  poor 
— was  an  impossible  task.  The  change  was  coupled  with  a  reinforcement  of  the  "  work- 
house "  regime,  at  least  for  the  able-bodied. 

Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  of  the  century  opinion  veered.  The  workhouse  method 
of  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7,  had  become  discredited.  The  contracts  for  the  maintenance  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  were  often  fraudulent  and  the  poor  were  often  ill-cared  for  and  ill-super- 
vised. There  was  no  sufficient  control  or  inspection.  Some  new  authority  should  take 
2.  Geo.  III.  1761.  the  management  of  the  poor.  In  the  schemes  of  the  pamphlet- writers  attention  is  drawn  to 
7.  Geo.  III.  1767.  the  need  of  provision  for  the  sick  in  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  but  hardly  to  the  extent  which 
might  have  been  expected.  The  movement  for  the  care  of  children  led  to  the  adoption 
of  Hanway's  Act  in  1767,  to  send  London  parish  children  under  six  years  of  age,  who  had 
b3en  born  in  the  workhouse  or  received  into  it,  outside  London,  not  less  than  three  miles 
away.  And  Gilbert's  Act  provided  that  only  those  who  have  bscome  indigent  by  old  age, 
sickness  or  infirmities  and  were  unable  to  acquire  a  maintenance  by  their  labour,  and  orphan 
children  "  sent  thither  by  the  order  of  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  the  poor,"  should  be 
received  in  a  poorhouse.  The  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7,  was  repealed,  bit  by  bit,  and  its  policy  reversed. 
The  able-bodied  were  to  have  employment  outside  the  workhouse.  And  now  once  more 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  justices,  as  both  supervisors  and  still  more  as  administrators  of 
1722.  the  law.    Meantime,  however,  another  question  was  widely  discussed — whether  savings 

banks,  friendly  societies,  or  insurance  on  some  larger  basis  could  not  prevent  much  pauperism. 

In  1722  the  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  7  gave  power  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  to  "  put 
out  of  the  book  "  (or  register  of  persons  to  be  relieved)  persons  refusing  to  be  lodged  in 
the  Parish  house  or  houses — so  that  such  persons  were  not  entitled  to  ask  or  receive 
collection  from  the  churchwardens  and  overseers.  That  Act  stood  for  indoor  relief  with  en- 
larged areas,  the  registration  of  the  poor  who  receive  relief — the  registered  poor,  asthey  were 
called — the  reduction  of  occasional  relief,  the  development  of  the  vestry,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  justices  to  administer  relief.  In  1796  the  sufficiency  of  the  offer 
of  relief  in  the  house  under  the  Act  of  Geo.  I.  was  set  aside  ;  and  full  scope  was  given  for 
occasional  relief  at  the  home.  The  overseers  with  the  approval  of  the  vestry  or  the 
sanction  of  a  justice  of  peace  of  the  district  could  give  relief  at  the  home  to  any  industrious 
poor  person  in  case  of  temporary  illness  or  distress  and  to  members  of  his  family,  although 
he  refused  to  enter  the  poorhouse,  and  the  justices  could  order  such  relief  at  their 
discretion  on  cause  stated  in  writing  for  any  period  short  of  a  month,  with  power  of 
continuance  by  the  order  of  two  justices.  Six  years  before,  in  1790,  the  justices  were 
authorised  to  visit  workhouses  at  all  times,  themselves,  or,  on  their  warrant,  any  physician, 
surgeon,  apothecary,  or  officiating  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  justices,  with  the  consentof 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  could  remit  the  payment  of  the  rate  by  a  poor  person  by 
striking  the  name  out  of  the  rate  book.  In  1816  all  the  enactments  since  the  accession 
of  Geo.  I.  which  "  made  poor  persons  compellable  to  go  and  remain  in  any  house  of 
industry  or  workhouse  after  such  persons  were  capable  of  maintaining  themselves,  or  until 
the  expenditure  upon  them  had  been  reimbursed,  were  repealed,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
directors  or  governors  of  workhouses  or  houses  of  industry  to  hire  out  any  poor  persons 
of  full  age"  and  "take  profit  of  their  labour."  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  had  to 
submit  their  accounts  to  the  overseers  in  special  session  of  the  justices  who  could  examine 
them  on  oath.  The  justices  were  to  inquire  before  the  overseers  could  bind  a  child  as  an 
apprentice.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  was  complete,  and  the  justices  had 
become  supreme.  But  they  had  taken  a  false  position.  They  were  part  administrators 
of  an  office  the  performance  of  which  by  others  they  had  themselves  also  to  supervise. 

Gilbert's  Act  had  already  made  the  justices  supreme  in  the  area  of  the  incorporated 
parishes  which  it  gave  the  parishioners  power  to  create  for  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.  For  each  parish  there  was  a  guardian  chosen  by  the  justices.  The  governor 
of  the  common  workhouse  was  chosen  by  them,  and  they  appointed  the  guardian  who 


36  Geo.  III., 
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30  Geo.  III., 
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acted  as  treasurer.  There  was  thus  a  new  authority — the  body  of  guardians  who  met 
monthly,  and  who  were  paid  ;  all  the  duties  of  the  Poor  Law  devolved  on  them,  except 
the  making  and  collecting  of  the  rates,  which  still  rested  with  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers. And  there  was  a  paid  visitor  also  appointed  by  the  justices,  who,  with  the  justices, 
controlled  the  affairs  of  the  corporation. 

We  have  thus  under  Gilbert's  Act  an  elaborate  system  of  incorporated  areas,  in  which 
we  find  the  single  workhouse  for  a  union  of  parishes,  a  miscellaneous  workhouse  which 
excludes  the  able-bodied  but  includes  the  impotent,  the  sick  and  children,  the  guardians 
representing  the  parishes,  but  paid,  and  the  employment  of  the  able-bodied  thrown  on 
the  guardians,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  justices  if  the  guardians  do  not  find  them  em- 
ployment. Here  were  evident  materials  for  plans  of  reorganisation.  Of  these  incor- 
porations in  1834  there  were  sixty-seven  comprising  924  parishes.  Nicholls,  II.,  91. 

The  movement  of  opinion  is  clear  in  this  and  in  the  other  Acts  to  which  we  have  See  Appendices 
referred.    As  one  of  the  means  of  providing  the  able-bodied  with  employment  outside  of  Report  of 
a  workhouse,  resort  was  had  to  parish  farms  as  an  alternative  method  to  that  of  Commissioners 
providing  employment  by  hiring.    Workhouses  for  the  impotent ;  outdoor  employment  ^  18^f' 
for  the  able-bodied ;    larger  areas  than  the  parish  ;    a  closer  supervision  by  justices  ;  3i£    ' pp'  ' 
inspection  of  workhouses ;    a  new  authority,  either  guardians,  or  a  select  vestry,  in  59  Geo.  III., 
incorporated  areas ;  paid  guardians  :  these  conditions  represent  the  state  of  things  before  c.  12. 
1834.    The  Commissioners  of  1834  revised  and  reorganised.     They  revised  the  position  1  and  2  Will.  IV., 
of  the  able-bodied ;  the  able-bodied  were  to  be  relieved  only  in  a  workhouse.    Some  c'  ' 
of  the  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  had  suggested  a  variety  of  establishments  for  different  classes 
of  claimants.    They  accepted  this  view  and  were  in  favour  of  workhouses  used  for 
different  classes.*    They  adopted  the  larger  area  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  the  paid  officer, 
and  a  committee  elected  like  a  select  vestry  on  a  graduated  franchise,  but  acting  for  a 
union  of  the  parishes,  which  its  members  represented  ;   and  they  called  the  committee  a 
board  of  guardians.    The  rating  which,  under  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  been  fixed 
for  the  parishes  by  "  the  justices  of  peace  of  every  county  or  place  corporate  "  remained 
what  it  had  become,  parochial  rating  only.    The  opportunity  of  adopting  the  county  as  a 
larger  area  for  some  kinds  of  establishments  for  the  poor  and  for  a  general  poor  rate  was  43  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
lost,  though  there  was  much  to  suggest  it.    The  "  poor  "  to  be  set  to  work  by  the  Act  1601. 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  became  the  "  destitute  "  of  the  Commissioners  ;  and  long  since  had  12  Geo.,  c-  ^- 
vanished  that  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and  voluntary  charity  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Poor  Law  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  for  a  long  time  been  administered.  The 
Commissioners  suggested  the  possibilities  of  a  co-operation  of  this  kind,  but  left  the 
method  of  it  unstudied  and  unsettled. 

In  this  survey,  we  have  seen  how  closely  allied  are  the  problems  which  were  considered 
so  frequently  before  1834  with  the  problems  which  followed  the  reorganisation  of  poor 
relief  in  and  after  that  year.  And  we  are  the  better  able  to  understand  the  significance 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  present  day. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  of  earlier  days  now  recur  for  consideration  under  revised  forms 
and  modified  conditions. 

*  Their  successors,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  advocated  and  revived  the  general  workhouse. 
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14  [1]  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


A.    THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  1832. 


The  remit  of  the  Commission  was  to  make  a  diligent  and  full  inquiry  into  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales,  and  into  the 
manner  in  which  those  laws  were  administered,  and  to  report  their  opinion  whether 
any  and  what  alterations,  amendments,  or  improvements  might  be  beneficially  made 
in  the  said  laws,  or  in  the  manner  of  administering  them,  and  how  the  same  might 
be  best  carried  into  effect. 

The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Chester,  Sturges  Bourne, 
Nassau  W.  Senior,  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  four  others. 

The  method  of  investigation  adopted  was  to  prepare  questions  for  circulation  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  afterwards  in  the  towns.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  Assistant 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit  the  several  districts  and  report  the  practices 
which  they  found  to  prevail,  the  different  modes  of  relief,  and  the  effects  produced. 
From  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  persons,  however,  some  districts  were  left  altogether 
unvisited,  among  them  being  South  Wales.  Individual  Assistant  Commissioners  made 
inquiries  also  in  Scotland,  Guernsey,  Flanders  and  France,  and  some  valuable 
information  regarding  the  public  provision  for  the  poor  in  other  countries  of  the 
Continent  and  in  America  was  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Evidence  thus  came  from  every  county  and  almost  every  town,  and  from  a 
very  large  proportion  of  even  the  villages  in  England.    It  was  : — 

"  Derived  from  many  thousand  witnesses,  of  every  rank  and  of  every  profession  and  employment, 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  clergymen,  country  gentlemen,  magistrates,  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  peasants,  differing  in  every  conceivable  degree  in  education,  habits  and 
interests,  and  agreeing  only  in  their  practical  experience  as  to  the  matters  in  question,  in  their  general 
description  both  of  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  administered,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  had  already  resulted  from  that  administration,  and  in  their  anticipation  of  certain 
further  consequences  from  its  continuance." 

After  a  short  introduction,  containing  the  substance  of  the  principal  enactments  from 
12  Rich.  II.  (1388)  down  to  the  39  Eliz.  (1598),  omitting,  as  unnecessary,  any  account 
of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  or  any  subsequent  Acts,*  the  Report  abruptly  began : — 

"  It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  report,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  which  we  have  been 
able  to  examine,  the  fund,  which  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  directed  to  be  employed  in  setting  to  work 
children  and  persons  capable  of  labour,  but  using  no  daily  trade,  and  in  the  necessary  relief  of  the 
impotent,  is  applied  to  purposes  opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  that  law,  and 
destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  most  numerous  class  and  to  the  welfare  of  all." 

The  first  section  of  the  Report  dealt  with  Outdoor  Relief.    It  is  prefaced  thus  : — • 

"  The  great  source  of  abuse  is  the  outdoor  relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied  on  their  own  account,, 
or  on  that  of  their  families.    This  is  given  either  in  kind  or  in  money." 

I. — Outdoor  Relief  of  the  Able-bodied  in  KiND.f 

The  most  usual  form  of  this  relief  was  that  of  relieving  the  applicants,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  from  the  expense  of  house  room. 

One  form  of  this  was  the  exemption  from  rates  given,  "  almost  always  "  in  the  case 
of  parishioners,  "  frequently,"  in  the  case  of  non-parishioners.}  This  had  led  to 

*  The  intermediate  legislation  is,  however,  referred  to  under  various  headings,  particularly  in  pp.  118-121. 
The  43rd  of  Elizabeth  is  given  in  a  supplement. 

t  P.  I*- 

I  This  distinction  in  favour  of  parishioners  was  one  of  the  many  modes  in  which  the  Law  of  Settle- 
ment and  the  practice  of  relief  narrowed  the  market,  and  interfered  with  the  proper  distribution  of  labour. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  thisVolume 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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great  speculation  in  building  small  tenements — yielding  the  owner  a  rent  height- 
ened by  the  exemption — and  those  of  the  worst  and  most  unhealthy  kind: — "In  order 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  non-payment  of  rates,  it  was  necessary  to  have  incon- 
veniences and  defects." 

But,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  the  parish  paupers'  rent  was  paid  out  of  the 
parish  fund  :  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  even  in  North  Wales—"  a  district  of  com- 
paratively good  administration  " — the  payment  of  rent  was  "nearly  universal."  Paupers 
had  thus  become  a  very  desirable  class  of  tenants.* 

II. — Outdoor  Relief  of  the  Able-bodied  in  Money. 

When  the  relief  of  the  Able-bodied  was  in  money — the  more  prevalent  system — 
this  was  done  by  one  of  five  expedients. 

(1)  Relief  without  Labour,  f 

In  many  of  the  districts,  this  was  technically,  and  most  significantly,  called  "  relief 
in  lieu  of  labour,"  and  was  favoured  as  saving  trouble  and  expense. 

The  sums  were  sometimes  small — "insufficient  for  complete  subsistence" — and 
given  under  the  condition  that  the  applicant  should  shift  for  himself  and  give  the 
parish  no  further  trouble.    This  acted,  of  course,  as  a  bounty  on  idleness  and  crime. 

"  But  it  is  more  usual  to  give  a  rather  larger  weekly  sum,  and  to  force  the  applicants  to  give  up  a  certain 
portion  of  their  time  by  confining  them  in  a  gravel-pit  or  in  some  other  enclosure,  or  directing  them  to 
sit  at  a  certain  spot  and  do  nothing,  or  obliging  them  to  attend  a  roll-call  several  times  in  the  day,  or  by 
any  contrivance  which  shall  prevent  their  leisure  from  becoming  a  means  either  of  profit  or  of  amusement." 

(2)  Allowance.^ 

This,  known  in  Berkshire  as  "  make-up  "  or  "  bread-money,"  was  relief  in  aid  of 
wages  ;  sometimes  a  sum  to  meet  occasional  wants,  sometimes  a  certain  weekly  sum  to 
each  member  of  the  family.  In  some  places,  this  had  become  matured  into  a 
system  forming  the  law  of  a  whole  district,  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the  magistrates, 
and  promulgated  in  the  form  of  legal  statutes  under  the  name  of  "scales."  Relief  on 
this  scale  moved  up  and  down  with  the  price  of  bread.  For  instance,  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  in  1821,  a  single  woman  received  the  price  of  three  quartern  loaves 
per  week  ;  a  man,  wife,  four  children,  and  upwards,  the  price  of  two  quartern  loaves 
per  head  per  week.  This,  however,  was  a  minimum  ;  to  be  added  to,  not  only  in  all 
cases  of  sickness  or  other  kind  of  distress,  but  "  particularly  "  as  commendation  and 
reward  in  the  case  of  those  who  "  deserved  encouragement  by  their  good 
behaviour."    In  the  town  of  Cambridge,  the  scale  was  half  a  loaf  per  head  higher. 

To  use  a  modern  term,  the  weekly  sum  thus  calculated  was  considered  the  "living 
wage "  which  each  household,  according  to  its  constitution  and  numbers,  should 
earn,  and,  when  wages  came  short  of  this,  they  were  supplemented  according  to  the 
scale. 

There  were  two  ways,  however,  of  calculating  the  "  make-up."  In  perhaps  a 
majority  of  parishes  in  which  the  allowance  system  prevailed,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  what  the  wages  of  the  applicant  (in  a  few  cases,  of  his  wife  and  children  as 
well)  were,  and  only  the  actual  difference  was  paid  by  the  parish.  This  system 
existed  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and  was  extending  in  Yorkshire,  Durham, 

*  Striking  instances  are  given.  For  instance,  one  person  obtained  ten  cottages  from  his  land- 
owner at  a  yearly  rent  of  £18,  and  re-let  them  separately  for  £50,  mostly  to  paupers.  "  A  baker, 
with  a  family  of  eight  children,  had  his  rent  of  £18  a  year  paid  for  him  by  the  parish,  besides  an  allow- 
ance of  2s.  6d.  for  his  children.  It  was  determined  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  rent ;  his  goods 
were  immediately  distrained,  he  lost  his  business,  and  he  and  his  family  were  obliged  to  be  taken  into 
the  workhouse.  It  was  soon  found  that  it  cost  the  parish  about  5s.  per  head  per  week,  or  about  £130  a 
year,  to  maintain  them  in  this  way,  and  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  hire  a  house  for  him,  and  buy 
furniture,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  him  up  in  his  trade  again.  The  parish,  after  having  incurred  all 
this  expense  and  outlay,  have  again  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  payment  of  his  rent,  which  Ls  now 
£12  4s.  a  year,  and  to  his  former  out-allowance." 

T  p.  19.  J  p.  21. 
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and  the  north  of  England  generally.  But  in  other  parishes  the  labourer  was  assumed 
to  be  earning  no  more  than  a  certain  sum,  and  if  that  were  less  than  the  size  of  the- 
family  entitled  him  to  according  to  the  scale,  the  parish  made  up  the  difference. 

The  extraordinary  laxity  to  which  such  a  system  gave  rise  may  be  illustrate i  from 
the  statement  of  the  vestry  clerk  of  Old  Swinford.  Here,  unless  it  were  shown 
that  the  earnings  of  the  family  amounted  to  25s.  a  week,  allowance  was  not  refused. 
When  trade  was  good,  people  were  able  to  earn  these  wages,  and  they  had  been  con- 
sidered since  that  time  as  a  standard  for  allowance.  The  character  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  these  people  was  described  as  being  reckless  and  dissolute  beyond  any  others. 
They  were  said  to  be  living  almost  promiscuously,  and  that  large  families,  legitimate 
or  not,  were  considered  by  them  as  an  advantage. 

The  statement  occurs  again  and  again  that  this  supplement  was  claimed  by  the 
applicants,  insolently  and  with  threats,  as  a  right. 

"  They  consider  it  as  much  their  right  as  the  wages  they  receive  from  their  employers,  and  in 
their  own  minds,  make  a  wide  distinction  between  '  taking  their  bread  money''  and  '  going  on  the  parish.' " 

No  consideration  was  given  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  over  the  year — 
only  to  those  earned  in  the  previous  week.    Thus  : — 

"  Many  of  those  who  at  particular  periods  of  the  year  receive  wages  far  exceeding  the  average  amount 
of  the  earnings  of  the  most  industrious  labourer,  receive  also  large  allowances  from  the  parish." 

The  effect  of  placing  married  and  unmarried  on  a  different  footing  as  to  relief, 
was,  of  course,  to  encourage  early  and  improvident  marriages.  A  child  very  soon 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  claimant  for  relief,  though  residing  with 
his  parents,  and  though  the  parents  might  be  in  full  work  at  high  wages. 

(3)  The  Roundsman  System* 

Under  this  system  the  parish  sold  pauper  labour  to  the  occupiers  of  property  at  a 
certain  low  price,  and  made  up  the  difference  between  that  and  the  scale  allowance. 
Sometimes  the  paupers  were  sold  to  the  farmers  at  auction — in  Northamptonshire, 
e.g.,  a  lot  of  ten  men  were  knocked  down  to  one  of  the  farmers  for  5s.  In  one 
case,  it  is  noticed  that : — 

"  In  1821-22,  the  overseers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sharing  out  the  pauper  labourers  amongst  the 
farmers  (including  themselves),  and  of  paying  for  the  work  done  by  them  wholly  out  of  the  poor's  rates." 

The  inevitable  economic  consequences  of  thus  assuring  a  "  living  wage  "  must  have 
been  that,  even  where  the  independent  labourer  was  not  replaced  by  the  paupers 
wages  fell  to  the  point  at  which  the  parish  rates  gave  out. 

"  I  have  known  a  labourer  receive  2d.  per  diem  where  he  worked,  and  the  rest  of  his  wages  made 
up  from  the  poor's  books." 

"  At  Burnash,  in  Bast  Sussex,  in  the  year  1822,  the  surplus  labourers  were  put  up  to  auction,  and 
hired  as  low  as  2d.  and  3d.  per  day  ;  the  rest  of  their  maintenance  being  made  up  by  the  parish.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  farmers  turned  off  their  regular  hands  in  order  to  hire  by  auction  when  they 
wanted,  them." 

(4)  Parish  Employ ment.'f 

Although  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  did  not  authorise  relief  to  be  afforded  to  any 
but  the  impotent  except  in  return  for  work,  payment  for  work  was  "the  most 
unusual  form"  in  which  relief  was  administered.  Out  of  over  £7,000,000  expended 
in  the  year  ending  26th  March,  1832  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  less  than  £354,000,  or 
scarcely  more  than  one-twentieth  part,  was  paid  for  work,  including  work  on  the  roads 
and  in  the  workhouses. 


*  p.  31.  This  was  otherwise  called  the  House  row,  or  Stem  system  •;  sometimes  the  Billet  or  Ticket 
system,  from  the  ticket  signed  by  the  overseer,  which  the  pauper  carried  to  the  farmer  as  warrant 
for  being  employed,  and  got  signed  by  the  farmer  as  fulfilling  the  conditions. 

t  p.  35^  

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering  s  in  brackets. 
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This  was  easily  accounted  for  : — 

(1)  When  work  was  paid  for,  superintendence  must  be  provided,  and 
this  was  costly  and  inefficacious. 

(2)  Collecting  the  paupers  in  gangs  for  the  performance  of  parish  work 
was  found  to  be  more  immediately  injurious  to  their  conduct  than  even 
allowance  or  relief  without  requiring  work. 

(3)  Parish  employment  did  not  afford  direct  profit  to  any  individual. 

The  "  work  "  provided  was  generally  on  the  roads — sometimes  for  part  of  the 
week,  or  part  of  the  day,  with  the  intention  of  inducing  and  enabling  the  paupers  to 
find  work  for  themselves.  In  some  of  the  agricultural  districts,  the  prevalent 
mismanagement  in  this  respect  was  found  to  have  created  in  the  minds  of  the  paupers  a 
notion  that  it  was  their  right  to  be  exempted  from  the  same  degree  of  labour  as  independent 
labourers.  Hence  the  adoption  of  eight  till  four  as  the  hours  of  work,  with  one 
hour  off  for  dinner.  "  It  was  a  thing  unknown  before,"  said  the  paupers  of 
Great  Farringdon,  "  in  this  parish,  or  any  other,  that  parish  labourers  should 
work  as  long  or  as  hard  as  the  other  classes  of  labourers." 

In  many  places,  while  the  labour  exacted  was  trifling,  the  parish  pay  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  average  wage  of  the  district,  and  wives  of  the  few  independent 
labourers  left  were  heard  lamenting  that  their  husbands  were  not  paupers.  If  a 
man  did  not  like  his  work,  he  would  say  :  "  I  can  have  12s.  a  week  by  going  on  the 
roads,  and  doing  as  little  as  I  like."  Without  adequate  supervision,  of  course,  this 
work  turned  into  a  farce :  men  who  bestirred  themselves  a  little  were  ridiculed. 
"You  must  have  your  12s.  a  week,  or  your  10s.  a  week,  whether  you  work  or 
not ;  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  work — blast  work — damn  me  if  I  work, 
etc.";  and,  of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  they  did  an} thing  but  work. 
A  general  expression  of  opinion  was  that,  whatever  their  personal  character  might 
be,  two  years  on  the  roads  ruined  the  best  of  them. 

(5)  The  Labour-Rate  System.* 

This  was  the  sharing  out  of  the  labourers  who  had  settlements  in  the  parish  among 
the  ratepayers,  each  ratepayer  employing  a  certain  number  and  paying  them,  not 
according  to  the  real  demand  for  labour,  but  according  to  rental,  or  acreage,  or  number 
of  horses  kept  for  tillage,  or  contribution  to  rates,  or  some  other  scale.  In  default  of 
employment,  the  ratepayer  paid  a  corresponding  sum  to  the  overseer. 

There  were  considerable  differences,  varying  almost  with  each  parish  adopting 
this  system.  In  Surrey  and  Sussex,  each  ratepayer  was  bound  to  employ  labourers 
in  proportion  to  his  assessment,  and  this  was  the  general  basis  in  most  other  counties 
where  the  labour  rate  was  instituted.  In  Buckinghamshire,  all  the  labourers  were 
shared  by  the  occupiers  of  land  "  among  themselves."  In  a  few  parishes,  the  farmers 
employed  a  fixed  number  according  to  acreage  or  rental,  and  the  surplus  of 
(otherwise)  unemployed  were  shared  among  the  ratepayers  generally  according  to  rental. 

But,  in  all  cases,  the  practice  seemed  to  be,  "net  a  sharing  in  fair  proportions  of 
the  burthen  amongst  all,  but  a  shifting  of  the  burthen  from  one  class  to  some  other ;  " 
sometimes  from  the  farmers  to  those  in  trade ;  sometimes  from  large  occupiers 
of  land  to  small,  or  from  arable  to  grass  farmers.  In  some  cases  a  strong  desire 
was  shown  to  place  it  on  the  tithes.  Hence  the  peculiar  injustice  of  tradesmen 
and  small  farmers  being  saddled  with  labourers  whom  they  had  no  means  of 
employing — "  working  out  the  labour  rate,"  as  it  was  called — and  having  to  pay  in 
default.  The  small  occupier  who,  by  himself  or  with  his  children,  was  able  to  perform 
all  the  labour  necessary  for  his  little  farm,  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
severest  sufferer. 

The  "  indirect  and  unrecorded  loss  "  sustained  by  the  ratepayers  in  this  way 
was  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  farmer  of  500  acres  paying  a  poor  rate  of  10s.  per 
acre,  who  had  constantly  to  employ  four  or  five  more  labourers  than  he  required — 
costing  him  another  £100 — to  say  nothing  of  the  damage  done  by  worthless  labour.f 


pp.  42,  195. 
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To  these  five  expedients  in  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  it  was  added,  * 
in  a  separate  paragraph,  that,  in  many  cases,  widows  had  established  a  claim 
to  public  support  independently  either  of  want  of  employment  or  of  insufficient 
wage,  receiving  is.  to  Is.  3d.  a  week  on  their  own  account  without  any  reference 
to  their  age,  or  strength,  or  powers  of  obtaining  an  independent  subsistence,  but 
simply  as  widows,  with  an  additional  allowance  if  they  had  children.  The  significant 
words  follow  : — 

"  The  allowance  for  each  child  is  generally  about  Is.  6d.  a  week  in  rural  districts,  unless  the  child  be 
illegitimate  in  which  case  it  is  more  frequently  2s.  or  more." 

Outdoor  Relief  of  the  Impotent."}" 

This — as  no  profit  could  be  made  out  of  it  by  individuals — was  subject  to  less 
abuse  : — 

"  Even  in  places  distinguished  in  general  by  the  most  wanton  parochial  profusion,  the  allowances 
to  the  aged  and  infirm  are  moderate." 

Outdoor  relief  of  this  kind  was  usually  effected  by  contract  with  a  surgeon,  but 
was  extended  in  general  only  to  those  who  were  parishioners.  J  The  medical  attendance 
seemed,  on  the  whole  and  in  general,  to  be  adequately  supplied,  and  economically,  if 
only  the  price  and  the  amount  of  attendance  were  considered. 


It  was  noticed,  in  passing,  that  great  good  had  been  done  in  one  place 
by  the  establishment  of  dispensaries,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  labour- 
ing classes  themselves  to  defray  the  expense  of  medical  treatment,  although 
the  Commission  were  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  legislative  measures  for  their 
encouragement. 

The  Commission  rather  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  Elizabethan  enactment 
which  directed  that  the  parents  and  children  of  the  impotent  should  be  assessed  for  their 
support,  and  added  a  very  striking  passage  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  duty  of  supporting  parents  and  children,  in  old  age  or  infirmity,  is  so  strongly  enforced  by  our 
natural  feelings,  that  it  is  often  well  performed,  even  among  savages,  and  almost  always  so  in  a 
nation  deserving  the  name  of  civilised.  We  believe  that  England  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
it  is  neglected.  To  add  the  sanction  of  the  law  in  countries  where  that  of  nature  is  found  sufficient, 
to  make  that  compulsory  which  would  otherwise  be  voluntary,  cannot  be  necessary  ;  and,  if  unnecessary, 
must  be  mischievous." 


At  this  point,  the  Commission,  under  the  heading  of  "  General  Remarks  on  Outdoor 
Relief,"  explained  why  they  had  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  this  subject.  It  was 
because  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  relief  then  most  extensively  given,  and  because 
it  appeared  to  contain  in  itself  the  elements  of  an  almost  indefinite  extension  : — 

"  Among  the  elements  of  extension  is  the  constantly  diminishing  reluctance  to  claim  an  apparent 
benefit,  the  receipt  of  which  imposes  no  sacrifice  except  a  sensation  of  shame  quickly  obliterated  by 
habit,  even  if  not  prevented  by  example  ;  the  difficulty  often  amounting  to  impossibility  on  the  part 
of  those  who  administered  and  awarded  relief,  of  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  necessity  for  it 
exists||,  and  the  existence  in  many  cases  of  positive  motives  on  their  parts  to  grant  it  when  unnecessary, 
or  themselves  to  create  the  necessity." 


*  p.  42. 

f  p.  42.  Th  word  "  impotent "  was  used  here  as  comprehending  all  except  the  able-bodied  and 
their  families. 

I  When  non-parishioners  became  chargeable  from  illness,  they  were  attended  by  the  surgeon  till  such 
time  as  they  could  be  removed,  the  expenses  being  paid  by  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged. 

||  p.  44.  It  was  observed  that,  in  towns,  the  ease  of  obtaining  relief  was  spreading  the  malady 
of  pauperism  to  those  who  had  no  need  of  it.  In  St.  George's,  Southwark,  respectable  mechanics,  petty 
manufacturers,  and  the  like,  were  applying,  in  consequence  of  having  witnessed  the  ease  with  which 
others  who  might  have  provided  for  themselves  obtained  relief.  One  of  the  applicants  was  discovered 
to  be  in  receipt  of  relief  from  six  different  parishes,  administering  relief  on  six  different  days  of  the  week. 
From  observations  made,  the  assistant  overseer  calculated  that  £30  out  of  every  £100  of  the  money 
given  as  outdoor  relief  was  spent  in  the  gin  shops  during  the  same  day. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  paqas  of  this  Volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  s  in  brackets. 
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It  was  the  impossibility  of  checking  imposture  and  fraudulent  claims  by  any 
amount  of  diligence  and  supervision,  that  suggested,  on  the  part  of  two  officials, 
the  words  from  which  the  Commission  may  have  got  its  chief  inspiration  : — 

"  The  only  test  of  these  cases  is  making  their  condition  more  severe  than  that  of  the  lowest  class 
of  labourers  who  obtain  their  livelihood  by  honest  industry  ....  The  only  protection  for  the  parish 
is  to  make  the  parish  the  hardest  taskmaster  and  the,  worst  paymaster  that  can  be  applied  to." 

The  tendency  again,  natural  enough  and  expressly  ordered  in  some  shires,  to 
reward  the  deserving  by  an  extra  allowance,  producing  favouritism  and  turning  the 
distributors  of  relief  into  "  a  tribunal  of  merit,"  was  apt  to  become  a  source  both 
of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  distributors,  and  of  discontent  and  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  claimants.    The  overseer  of  Bethnal  Green  said  : — 

"  Many  of  the  landlords  of  the  smaller  tenements  have  always  mustered  their  friends  on  the  days  of 
election,  to  get  them  appointed  governors  or  guardians  of  the  poor.  When  parties  came  to  be  relieved,  who 
were  tenants  of  the  governors  who  sat  at  the  Board,  the  governors  have  given  testimony  to  their  meri- 
torious characters,  and  urged  that  they  might  have  relief.  I  have  been  present  when  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  Is.  6d.  should  be  given,  when  the  landlord  would  say  :  '  Oh,  he  is  a  very  good  man,  give  him 
3s.,  and  the  3s.  has  been  awarded.  The  working  of  this  system  would  naturally  be,  that  when  one 
man's  tenants  were  thus  favoured,  he  would  favour  the  tenants  of  the  others  in  turn  when  they  came 
to  demand  relief.  Another  consequence  is,  that  the  landlord  or  his  collector,  [when  they  collect  the  rent, 
are  well  aware  that  the  tenant  has  had  money  which  will  pay  it." 

Differential  allowances  of  this  sort,  it  was  noted,  ended  in  raising  the  whole 
scale,  and  this  again  fanned  the  discontent : 

"  Profuse  allowances  excite  the  most  extravagant  expectations  on  the  parts  of  the  claimants,  who  con- 
cieve  that  an  inexhaustible  fund  is  devoted  to  their  use,  and  that  they  are  wronged  to  the  extent, 
of  whatever  falls  short  of  their  claims." 

The  Commission,  in  fact,  ventured  on  the  generalisation  that,  in  every  district,  the 
discontent  of  the  labouring  classes  was  proportioned  to  the  money  dispensed  in 
poor's  rates  or  voluntary  charity.  In  Heading  and  Newbury,  for  instance,  during  the 
agricultural  riots  : — 

"  The  violence  of  most  of  the  mobs  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  idea  that  all  their  privations  arose 
from  the  cupidity  or  fraud  of  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  fund  provided  for  the  poor." 

Indoors  Relief.* 

Workhouse  relief  also  the  Commission  found  to  be  subject  to  great  maladminis- 
tration. Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  Extracts,  had  given  a  description  of  the  Reading 
Workhouses  which,  it  might  be  thought,  must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  As  a  fact, 
these  were  merely  fair  specimens  of  the  ordinary  workhouses  in  thriving  towns. 
The  chief  evils  were  absence  of  classification,  discipline,  and  employment,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  allowances.  Children  were  herded  with  older  people,  and  soon  acquired 
their  bad  habits  ;  particularly  was  this  the  case  with  young  girls  obliged  to  associate 
with  the  many  prostitutes  among  the  inmates.  Paupers  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  workhouse  one  day  a  week,  and  return  intoxicated  without  punishment,  and  pros- 
titutes came  in  to  recruit  their  health,  and  returned  to  their  trade. f 

In  some  very  few  instances,  indeed,  among  which  Southwell  in  Nottingham- 
shire was  pre-eminent,  the  workhouse  appeared  to  be  a  place  where  the  aged  and 
impotent  were  maintained  in  comfort,  and  the  able-bodied  supported,  but  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  induce  them  to  prefer  a  life  of  independent  labour. 

"  But  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  workhouse  is  a  large  almshouse,  in  which  the  young 
are  trained  in  idleness,  ignorance  and  vice  ,  the  able-bodied  maintained  in  sluggish  sensual  indolence  ; 
the  aged  and  more  respectable  exposed  to  all  the  misery  that  is  incident  to  dwelling  in  such  a  society, 


*  p.  51. 

f  Many  London  parishes  had  large  establishments  attached,  called  "  farm-houses,"  contain- 
ing sometimes  as  many  as  500  persons,  for  those  whose  character  was  so  bad  as  to  exclude  them  from 
the  company  of  the  more  respectable  thieves  and  prostitutes.  In  these  there  was,  apparently,  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  discipline,  and  scarcely  any  means  of  enforcing  it,  except,  sometimes,  "  the  black  hole 
for  two  or  three  hours."  In  some  such  farm-houses,  the  inmates  got  2d.  a  day  from  the  keepers  of  those 
houses  to  leave  them  for  the  day,  by  which  means  the  keepers  saved  their  food  for  the  day.  And  yet 
the  London  workhouses  seemed  "  comparatively  well  administered,"  compared,  e.g.,  with  the  Oxford 
ones. 

429.  D 
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without  government  or  classification,  and  the  whole  body  of  inmates  subsisted  .on  food  far  exceeding 
both  in  kind  and  in  amount,  not  merely  the  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
parsons  who  contribute  to  their  suppart." 

In  view  of  the  great  place  subsequently  assigned  among  remedial  measures  to 
trie  workhouse,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  so  brief  a  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  state  of  the  existing  workhouses,  and  that  it  should  be  broadly 
stated  that  there  were  only  a  "  very  few  instances "  whose  example  might  be 
followed.  The  Eeport,  indeed,  returns  at  a  later  point  to  emphasise  the  horrible 
condition  of  the  workhouses  in  provincial  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts,  particularly 
with  regard  to  absence  of  classification  and  promiscuous  meeting.* 

The  Eeport  then  goes  on  to  say  that  auch  abuses,  though  checked  in  some 
instances  by  the  extraordinary  energy  and  wisdom  of  individuals,  were,  on  the  whole, 
steadily  and  rapidly  progressive. 

Although  the  £7,000,000  now  spent  was  less  by  £750,000  than  the  amount  spent 
in  1818,  it  had  to  be  remembered  that  1818  was  "  a  period  of  extraordinary  dis- 
tress among  the  labouring  classes,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  advance 
in  wages  ;"  that  the  price  of  corn  in  1832  was  one-third  lower  than  in  1818,  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  lower  in  still  greater  proportion ;  and  that  the  money 
directly  expended  was  a  very  inadequate  measure  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  rate- 
payers through  the  purchase  of  unprofitable  labour. 

The  Commission  foresaw,f  however,  that  there  would  be  strenuous  objection  to 
the  correction  of  these  abuses  and  that  from  many  sides  : — 

(a)  The  labourer  felt  that  the  system,  though  it  generally  gave  him  low 
wages,  always  gave  him  easy  work,  and  a  sort  of  independence.  He  had 
all  a  slave's  security  for  subsistence,  without  his  liability  to  punishment. 
If  his  income  as  a  labourer  was  low,  he  had  only  to  marry  ;  if  his  family 
were  numerous,  the  parish  would  become  his  principal  paymaster ;  for, 
small  as  the  usual  allowance  of  2s.  a  head  might  be,  yet,  when  there 
were  more  than  three  children,  it  generally  exceeded  the  average  wages 
given  in  a  pauperised  district.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  entitled, 
according  to  the  scale,  to  have  his  wages  made  up  to  16s.  a  week,  in  a 
parish  where  the  wages  paid  by  individuals  did  not  exceed  10s.  and 
12s.  was  almost  an  irresponsible  being.  All  the  other  classes  of  society  were 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear;  he  alone  had  nothing 
to  lose  or  to  gain.  Whatever  the  father's  conduct,  the  argument  was 
really  that  the  wife  and  children  must  not  suffer.  The  crime  of  deser- 
tion was  encouraged  by  the  certainty  that  the  parish  must  support  the 
family  :  even  the  absence  of  a  wife  imprisoned  for  theft  appeared  a  reason 
for  granting  the  temporary  widower  and  family  lis.  a  week. J 

(b)  The  employers  in  turn  were  attached  to  a  system  which  enabled 
them  to  dismiss  -and  resume  their  labourers  according  to  their  daily  or 
even  hourly  want  of  them,  to  reduce  wages  tothe  minimum,  or  even  below 
the  minimum  of  what  would  support  an  unmarried  man,  and  to  throw  upon 
others  the  payment  of  a  part,  frequently  of  the  greater  part,  and  some- 
times almost  the  whole  of  the  wages  actually  received  by  their  labourers. 
So  warped  had  their  ideas  become  by  custom  that  it  seemed  to  them 
extravagant  to  pay  8s.  a  week  to  a  labourer  with  no  children.    But,  "  it 


*  p.  303  seq. 
t  p.  56. 

%  "  It  appears  to  the  pauper  that  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  repeal,  in  his  favour,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  ;  to  enact  that  the  children  shall  not  suffer  for  the  misconduct  of  their  parents,  the  wife 
for  that  of  the  husband,  or  the  husband  for  that  of  the  wife  ;  that  no  one  shall  lose  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence,  whatever  be  his  indolence,  prodigality,  or  vice ;  in  short,  that  the  penalty  which, 
after  all,  must  be  paid  by  someone  for  idleness  and  improvidence,  is  to  fall,  not  on  the  guilty  person 
or  on  his  family,  but  on  the  property  of  the  lands  and  houses  encumbered  by  his  settlement.  Can  we 
wonder  if  the  uneducated  are  seduced  into  approving  of  a  system  which  aims  its  allurements  at  all  the 
weakest  parts  of  our  nature,  which  offers  marriage  to  the  young,  security  to  the  anxious,  ease  to  the 
lazy,  and  impunity  to  the  profligate  ?  "  (p.  59). 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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is  quite  contrary  to  reason,"  said  one,  "  that  any  person  should  pay  a  man 
for  his  work  sufficient  to  support  a  whole  family,  which,  in  some  cases, 
would  be  20s.  a  week."  Even  if  they  paid  in  rates  what  they  would 
otherwise  pay  in  wages,  the  farmers  preferred  the  annual  rate  to  the  weekly 
payment.  High  rates,  too,  were  a  ground  for  demanding  an  abatement 
from  rent,  high  wages  were  not.  They  declared  that  high  wages  and  free 
labour  would  overwhelm  them.  "  The  farmers  are  aware,"  said  one  answer, 
"  that  (excepting  in  cases  of  long  tenures  and  very  sudden  augmentation 
of  rates)  the  burden  does  not  at  all  affect  them.  It  is  a  rent  paid  to  the 
parish  instead  of  the  landowner."* 

(c)  Finally,  the  owners  of  rateable  property,  though  they  indeed  might 
be  expected  to  be  favourable  to  any  change  which  would  avert  their  impending 
ruin,  gained  so  far  as  they  were  owners  of  cottages  or  apartments  inhabited 
by  the  poor.  The  exemption  from  rates  enabled  the  proprietor  to  increase 
the  rent  by  the  amount  of  rate  remitted,  and  the  payment  of  rent  by  the  parish 
gave  them  a  solvent  tenant,  and,  if  they  had  influence  with  the  vestry  or 
with  the  overseers,  a  liberal  one. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  three  classes  who  cherished  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were 
profited  by  it,  the  Commission  went  on  to  state  the  effects  of  the  existing  system. 

(1)  Effects  on  Owners  of  Property. f 

As  far  back  as  1817,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  stated  as 
their  opinion  : — 

"  That  unless  some  efficacious  check  were  interposed,  there  was  then  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  would  continue  to  increase,  until  at  a  period  more  or  less  remote,  according 
to  the  progress  the  evil  had  already  made  in  different  places,  it  should  have  absorbed  the  profits  of  the 
property  on  which  the  rate  might  have  been  assessed,  producing  thereby  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  the  land 
and  the  waste,  or  removal  of  other  property,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  happy  order  of  society  so  long 
upheld  in  these  kingdoms." 

In  1832,  though  there  had  not  been  many  cases  of  the  actual  dereliction  of  estates, 
there  were  a  few.  A  passage  in  the  "  Extracts,"  long  since  classic,  narrates  how,  in  Choles- 
bury  in  Buckinghamshire,  where,  with  a  stationary  population,  the  rate  had  risen  from 
£10  lis.  in  1801  to  £150  5s.  in  1831,  and  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  £367  for  1832, 
the  rate  suddenly  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  to  continue  its  collection, 
the  landlords  having  given  up  their  rents,  the  farmers  their  tenancies,  and  the  clergyman 
his  glebe  and  his  tithes. 

In  Kent  and  Cambridgeshire,  land  was  offered  at  5s.  an  acre,  because  of  the  rates. 
In  Hinkley,  the  rates  exceeded  £1  an  acre  and  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  general 
opinion  there  was  that  rent  must  soon  cease  altogether.  In  Loughborough,  it  was. 
scarcely  possible  to  effect  a  sale  of  property  at  any  price. 

Said  an  answer  from  Gillingham  in  Kent  :— 

"  If  some  material  change  does  not  very  soon  take  place,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole 
rent  will  be  absorbed  in  the  poor's  rates," 

To  the  Commission,  it  appeared  that : — 

"  As  every  diminution  of  cultivation  has  a  double  effect  in  increasing  the  rate  on  the  remaining  culti- 
vation, the  number  of  unemployed  labourers  being  increased  at  the  same  instant  that  the  fund  for  payment 
of  rates  is  diminished,  the  abandonment  of  property,  when  it  has  once  begun,  is  likely  to  proceed  in  a 
constantly  accelerated  ratio  ....  Any  parish  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  has  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  a  single  farm,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the  ruin  which  has  already  befallen 
Cholesbury." 


*  In  towns,  where  employers  formed  a  small  proportion  of  the  ratepayers,  and  consequently, 
had  less  influence  in  the  vestries  than  the  farmers  had  in  country  places,  the  allowance  system,  it  was 
said,  prevailed  less,  but  even  there  it  existed  to  a  very  formidable  degree.  The  northern  counties, 
however,  were  least  infested  by  it.  While  speaking  of  employers  "it  must  be  added,"  said  the  Com- 
mission, "  that  the  persons  who  supply  the  workhouses,  or  whose  shops  are  frequented  by  the  poor, 
are  more  immediately  benefited,  as  tradesmen,  by  parochial  extravagance,  than  as  ratepayers  by 
parochial  economy." 

t  p.  63. 
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(2)  Effects  on  Employers  of  Labourers.* 

Pointing  out  how  responsible  a  person  the  labourer  was  in  agriculture — that 
nothing  could  save  the  farmer  from  loss,  or  perhaps  ruin,  if  the  labourer  were  not 
only  intelligent  and  diligent,  but  honest  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  plunder 
when  the  act  was  easy  and  the  detection  difficult — the  Commission  went  on  to  say 
that : — 

"  The  tendency  of  the  allowance  system  was  to  diminish,  one  might  almost  say  to  destroy,  all  these 
qualities  in  the  labourer.  What  motive  has  the  man  who  is  to  receive  10s.  every  Saturday,  not  because 
10s.  is  the  value  of  his  week's  labour,  but  because  his  family  consists  of  five  parsons,  who  knows  that  his 
income  will  be  increased  by  nothing  but  by  an  increase  of  his  family,  and  diminish  by  nothing  but  by 
a  diminution  of  his  family,  that  it  has  no  reference  to  his  skill,  his  honesty  or  his  diligence — what  motive 
has  he  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  any  of  these  merits  ?  " 

But  all  the  evidence  showed  that  the  labourer  was  becoming  not  merely  idle 
and  ignorant  and  dishonest,  but  positively  hostile  to  his  master  ;  not  merely  unfit  for 
his  service  and  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  but  actually  desirous  to  injure  him.  The 
answer  to  the  scheduled  question  whether  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
supposed  to  be  better  or  worse  workmen  than  formerly,  varied  precisely  according  to 
the  Poor  Law  administration  of  the  district.  Where  the  administration  was  good,  labour 
was  "  never  better."  Where  the  allowance  system  prevailed,  the  labourers  were  de- 
generate, disaffected,  lazy,  fraudulent.  The  general  result  was  that  while  capital  was 
overflowing  all  the  channels  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  still  seeking  employ- 
ment, however  hazardous  and  however  distant,  one  business  alone  was  described 
as  ill  supplied  with  capital,  and  that  was  the  business,  "  of  all  others,  the  most 
healthy,  the  most  independent,  and  the  most  interesting." 

The  effects  of  the  system  on  the  manufacturing  employer  were  different.  The  tending 
of  machinery  did  not  need  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  In  its  "  narrow  routine  of  similar 
operations,"  the  least  error  and  delay  were  capable  of  immediate  detection.  Judgment 
or  intelligence  were  not  required.  Honesty  was  not  endangered  where  all  the  property 
was  under  one  roof,  and  where  diligence  was  insured  by  the  presence  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  overlookers  and  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  piece- 
work. Here,  then,  the  allowance  system  was  not  so  mischievous :  indeed,  the  employers 
might  be  positive  gainers  by  really  obtaining  cheap  labour.    The  loss  in  this  case  fell 

"  partly,  of  course,  on  the  owners  of  rateable  property,  partly  on  the  labourers  who  are  unmarried, 
or  with  families  of  less  than  the  average  number,  and  who  are,  in  fact,  robbed  of  a  portion  of  the  natural 
price  of  their  labour,  but  principally  on  those  manufacturers  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages.  A 
manufactory  worked  by  paupers  is  a  rival  with  which  one  paying  ordinary  wages,  of  course,  cannot  com- 
pete, and  in  this  way  a  Macclesfield  manufacturer  may  find  himself  undersold  and  ruined  in  consequence 
of  the  maladministration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Essex." 

Instances  were  given  from  the  hosiery  trade  of  Leicestershire,  the  ribbon-weaving 
t»f  Coventry,  and  the  stocking  manufacture  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  level  of 
wages  had  been  brought  down  by  this  "  aid,"  enabling  the  employers  of  pauper 
labour  to  undersell  employers  paying  full  wages  : — 

"  Whole  branches  of  manufacture  may  thus  follow  the  course  not  of  coal  mines  or  of  streams, 
but  of  pauperism  ;  may  flourish  like  the  funguses  that  spring  from  corruption,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses 
which  are  ruining  all  the  other  interests  of  the  places  in  which  they  are  established,  and  cease  to  exist  in 
the  better  administered  districts,  in  consequence  of  that  better  administration." 

(3)  Effects  on  Labourers.^ 

But  the  severest  sufferers  were  those  for  whose  benefit  the  system  was  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  and  to  be  perpetuated,  the  labourers  and  their  families. 

First,  as  regards  those  not  relieved.  The  allowance  system  actually  produced  the 
monstrous  result  of  penalising  the  thrifty  worker.  Many  instances  were  given  where, 
in  pauperised  districts,  those  who  preserved  their  independence  were  likely  to  lose  their 
employment.  Paupers  were  preferred.  Farmers  said  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
employ  those  for  whom  they  are  not  bound  by  law  to  provide. 


*  p.  67.  f  P.  77. 
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Under  the  system,  again,  men  who  prudently  deferred  the  period  of  marriage 
were  punished  either  by  being  refused  employment,  or  by  receiving  wages  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  their  not  having  a  family  to  support : — 

"  If  a  man  has  not  a  family,  he  has  a  bad  chance  of  getting  steady  work  in  his  own  parish." 

In  Suffolk  the  policy  of  most  parishes  was  to  employ  the  married  men  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  single,  and  when  the  single  were  employed,  their  wages  were  generally  less. 
In  other  words,  the  rate  of  wages  was  regulated,  not  by  the  economic  value  of 
the  worker  to  his  employer,  but  by  the  parish,  and,  as  the  parish  gave  more  to 
a  labourer  with  a  family — in  order  to  keep  the  family  off  the  parish — than  to  single 
men,  the  farmers  did  the  same  : — 

"  We  asked  what  wages  the  farmers  gave  ;  the  answer  was  :  '  The  same  as  the  parish.'  " 

*'  Last  week,  farmer  turned   off   all  his  men,  and  in  the  same  week  took  the  same  men 

all  back  from  the  parish,  and  now  he  pays  them  half  the  wages  that  he  did." 

A  labourer  in  Suffolk,  affirming  that  he  managed  to  live  without  parish  relief,  was 
asked  : — 

"  What  do  the  paupers  say  to  you?  and  answered:  'They  blame  me  for  what  I  do.  They  say  to  me, 
*  What  are  you  working  for  ?  '  I  say,  '  For  myself.1  They  say,  '  You  are  only  doing  it  to  save  the  parish, 
and  if  you  didn't  do  it,  you  would  get  the  same  as  another  man  has,  and  would  get  the  money  for 
smoking  your  pipe  and  doing  nothing '  .  .  .  '  There's  not  one  in  our  place  that  looks  on  me  the  better  for 
iny  work,  but  all  the  worse  for  it.' " 

Summing  up,  the  Commission  said  : — 

"  Can  we  wonder  if  the  labourer  abandons  virtues  of  which  this  is  the  reward  ?  .  .  .  .  Can  we  wonder  if, 
smarting  under  these  oppressions,  he  considers  the  law,  and  all  who  administer  the  law,  as  his  enemies, 
the  fair  objects  of  his  frauds  or  his  violence  ?  Can  we  wonder  if,  to  increase  his  income,  and  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  parish,  he  marries,  and  thus  helps  to  increase  that  local  overpopulation  which  is  gradually 
eating  away  the  fund  out  of  which  he  and  all  the  other  labourers  of  the  parish  are  to  be  maintained  ?  " 

Second,  as  regards  those  actually  employed.  Here  the  injury  done  was  most 
indubitable : — 

"  No  man's  principles  can  be  corrupted  without  injury  to  society  in  general ;  but  the  person  most 
injured  is  the  person  whose  principles  have  been  corrupted.  The  constant  war  which  the  pauper  has 
to  wage  with  all  who  employ  him  or  pay  him  is  destructive  to  his  honesty  and  his  temper ;  as  his 
subsistence  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions,  he  loses  all  that  sweetens  labour,  ius  association  with  reward, 
and  gets  through  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  reluctance  of  a  slave.  His  pay,  earned  by  impor- 
tunity or  fraud,  or  even  violence,  is  not  husbanded  with  the  carefulness  which  would  be  given  to  the 
results  of  industry,  but  wasted  in  the  intemperance  to  which  his  ample  leisure  invites  him  ....  In 
Cholesbury,  where,  out  of  139  individuals,  only  thirty-five  persons,  of  all  ages,  including  the  clergy- 
man and  his  family,  are  supported  by  their  own  exertions,  there  are  two  public-houses  .  .  .  the  parish 
actually  supports  and  pays  for  the  drunken  excesses  of  the  labourers." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer  was  strikingly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  pauper. 

A  witness  from  Windsor  said  : — 

"  In  passing  along  a  row  of  cottages,  I  could  tell,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  which  were  paupers' 
cottages,  and  which  were  the  cottages  of  the  independent  labourers." 

The  assistant  overseer  of  St.  Sepulchre's  said  : — 

"  We  have  had  frequent  instances  of  persons  being  deprived  of  parochial  relief  for  misconduct  or 
otherwise,  or,  as  the  officers  call  it,  '  choked  off  the  parish,'  during  twelve  months  or  more,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  we  have  found  them  in  a  better  condition  than  when  they  were  receiving  weekly 
relief." 

One  could  decidedly  state  that,  when  once  a  family  had  received  relief,  it  was  to  be 
expected  their  descendants  for  some  generations  would  receive  it  also. 

"  The  child  remembers  his  father's  actions,  and  the  hereditary  pauper  increases  his  ranks  by  instruction 
as  well  as  hy  example." 

Another  witness  said  : — 

"  Whoever  comes  to  us,  and  swears  before  a  magistrate  that  he  has  neither  work  nor  money,  we  are 
obliged  to  relieve,  because  we  can  neither  give  them  work,  nor  prove  that  they  have  constant  employment; 
and  paupers  now  understand  the  law,  and  also  the  practice  of  magistrates  so  well,  from  the  many  hours 
that  they  spend  in  police  offices  applying  for  summonses,  etc.,  that  they  claim  relief,  not  at  all  as  a 
matter  of  favour,  but  as  a  matter  of  right." 
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But  worse  remained  to  be  said.  The  effect  of  allowance  was  to  weaken,  if  not 
to  destroy,  all  ties  of  affection  between  parent  and  child.  Whenever  a  lad  came 
to  earn  wages,  or  to  receive  parish  relief  on  his  own  account  (and  this  one  must 
recollect  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen),  although  he  might  continue  to  lodge  with 
his  parents,  he  did  not  throw  his  money  int3  a  common  purse,  and  board  with 
them,  but  bought  his  own  loaf  and  piece  of  bacon,  which  he  devoured  alone.  The 
most  disgraceful  quarrels  arose  from  mutual  accusations  of  theft ;  and,  as  the  child 
knew  that  he  had  been  nurtured  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  he  had  no  filial 
attachment  to  his  parents.  Even  mothers  and  children  would  not  nurse  each  other  in 
sickness   unless  they   were   paid  for  it,  saying : — 

"  Why  should  I  tend  my  sick  and  aged  parents,  when  the  parish  is  bound  to  do  it  ?  or  if  I  do  perform 
the  service,  why  should  I  excuse  the  parish,  which  is  bound  to  pay  for  it  ?  " 

An  assistant  Commissioner  said  : — 

"  At  the  time  of  my  journey,  the  acquaintance  1  had  with  the  practical  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws 
led  me  to  suppose  that  the  pressure  of  the  sum  annually  raised  upon  the  ratepayer,  and  its  pro- 
gressive increase,  constituted  the  main  inconvenience  of  the  Poor  Law  system.  The  experience  of  a  very 
few  weeks  served  to  convince  me  that  this  evil,  however  great,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  dreadful  effects  which  the  system  produces  on  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  lower 
orders.  ...  A  person  must  converse  with  paupers — must  enter  workhouses,  and  examine  the  inmates — 
must  attend  at  the  parish  pay-table,  before  he  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  moral  debasement  which 
is  the  offspring  of  the  present  system  ;  he  must  hear  the  pauper  threaten  to  abandon  his  wife  and  family 
unless  more  money  is  allowed  him — threaten  to  abandon  an  aged  bed-ridden  mother,  to  turn  her  out 
of  his  house  and  lay  her  down  at  the  overseer's  door,  unless  he  is  paid  for  giving  her  shelter;  he  must  hear 
parents  threatening  to  follow  the  same  course  with  regard  to  their  sick  children  ;  he  must  see  mothers- 
coming  to  receive  the  reward  of  their  daughter's  ignominy,  and  witness  women  in  cottages  quietly 
pointing  out,  without  even  the  question  being  asked,  which  are  their  children  by  their  husband,  and  which 
by  other  men  previous  to  marriage ;  and  when  he  finds  that  he  can  scarcely  step  into  a  town  or  parish 
in  any  county  without  meeting  with  some  instance  or  other  of  this  character,  he  will  no  longer  consider 
the  pecuniary  pressure  on  the  ratepayer  as  the  first  in  the  class  of  evils  which  the  Poor  Laws  have  en- 
tailed upon  the  community." 

;  The  Report  then  weDt  on  to  examine  how  far  the  character  of  the  persons  by 
whom  relief  was  awarded  and  distributed  was  likely  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  the  due  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Without  going  in  detail  into  all  the  charges  made  against  the  various  classes, 
the  conclusions  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

(1)  Overseers* 

The  Overseers — generally  farmers  in  the  rural  districts,  shopkeepers  or  manufacturers 
in  the  towns — were  charged  by  law  to  make,  assess,  collect,  and  distribute  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Serving  compulsorily  for  three,  four  or  six  months,  they  might  be 
indicted  or  fined  if  they  refused  or  neglected  to  serve.  And  they  were  unpaid.  In  such 
circumstances,  even  if  they  did  not  use  the  position  to  further  their  owd  interests, 
neither  knowledge,  nor  zeal,  nor  judgment,  nor  economy  could  be  expected  from  them. 
If  they  refused  relief,  or  granted  less  than  the  applicant  thought  himself  entitled  to,, 
they  might  be  summoned  before  the  justices — if,  indeed,  recourse  was  not  had  to  more 
summary  remedy,  viz.,  violence  and  conflagration.f 

As  a  fact,  in  many  districts,  the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement  was  the 
well-founded  dread  of  these  atrocities. 

"  The  insurance  offices  have  been  obliged  to  use  extreme  caution  in  insuring  the  property  of  anyone 
who  has  once  suffered  from  fire,  as  it  is  evident  that  he  must,  in  some  way,  have  made  himself  obnoxious. 
Cases  are  to  be  met  with  where  a  farmer  has  been  unable  to  renew  his  insurance." 

The  best  that  was  to  be  said  for  the  Overseers  was  that  their  object  was  to  get 
through  the  year  with  as  little  unpopularity  and  trouble  as  possible. 


*  p.  98. 

t  The  mysterious  mania  of  rick-burning  began  in  1830  (in  the  previous  year  it  had  appeared  in  Nor- 
mandy), and  spread  like  an  epidemic  in  Kent.  From  there  it  carried  to  Hampshire,  Wilts,  Bucks, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  accompanied  hy  organised  riots,  A  reward  of  £500  was  offered  for  a  single 
conviction,  but  it  was  seldom  claimed, 
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Evidence,  said  the  Commissioners,  was  scarcely  wanted  of  the  bad  results  of  such  a 
system : — ■ 

"  What  could  have  been  expected  from  functionaries  almost  always  reluctant,  unless  indeed  when  their 
object  is  fraud;  who  neither  come  to  their  office  with  knowledge,  nor  retain  it  long  enough  to  acquire 
knowledge ;  who  have  little  time,  and  still  less  motive,  for  attention  to  its  duties ;  on  whom  every 
temptation  to  misconduct  has  been  accumulated ;  who  have  to  give  or  to  refuse  public  money  to  their 
own  workmen,  dependants,  customers,  debtors,  relations,  friends  and  neighbours ;  who  are  exposed 
to  every  form  of  solicitation  and  threat ;  who  are  rewarded  for  profusion  by  ease  and  popularity,  and 
punished  for  economy  by  labour,  odium,  and  danger  to  their  properties,  and  even  their  persons  ?  " 

The  powers  vested  in  the  Overseers,  it  is  said  in  another  part  of  the  Report,* 
hy  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth,  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  distribution  of  the  poor's  rates  was  little  more  than  an  occasional  distribution 
of  alms  from  the  poor's  box,  too  small  in  its  amount  and  influence  to  be  regarded. 
But  now  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  overseers  were  so  many  and  various  that 
a  system  where  many  of  the  existing  officers  were  ignorant,  stupid,  and  illiterate — some 
indeed  not  able  to  write  or  read — where  their  private  interests  were  often  at  variance 
with  their  public  duties,  and  where  intimidation  was  often  openly  resorted  to, 
was  self-condemned. 

Assistant  Overseers.^ 

The  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  12  authorised  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Overseers,  who  were 
paid  and  permanent  officials,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were 
unanimous  as  to  their  efficiency,  activity,  and  intelligence.  In  3,249  parishes  there  were 
such  officials.  But  the  adoption,  nomination,  continuance,  and  salary  of  this  paid  official 
depended  on  the  vestry,  and  the  vestry  moreover,  not  the  Law,  determined  and 
specified  his  duties.  Under  this  perfect  state  of  subserviency,  he  could  not  be 
^expected  to  make  much  headway  against  the  extravagant  or  jobbing  vestry.  But 
*'  in  the  worst  parishes  "  an  assistant  overseer  was  not  appointed  : — 

"  The  adoption  of  such  an  officer  may  generally  be  considered  a  symptom  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers,  for  improvement.  It  follows,  indeed,  that  those  parishes  in  which  the  services  of  a  strict 
and  uncorrupt  officer  are  most  wanted,  are  precisely  those  in  which  such  an  officer  is  the  least  likely  to  be 
appointed  or  continued."! 

Turning  now  to  the  Local  Authority,  the  Vestries  were  found  to  be  of  three  kinds. 

(1)  Open  Yestries.%  '■' 

The  open  vestries  consisted  exclusively  of  the  ratepayers,  i.e.,  occupiers  of  land 
and  houses  only — owners  having  no  right  even  to  be  present — and  were  open  to  all 
ratepayers  who  chose  to  attend.  The  relation  of  the  overseers  to  their  vestry 
was  that  they  were  members  of  it,  voting  with  the  others  and  submitting  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  majority.  But  as  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  vested  the  whole  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  overseers,  the  Report  said : —  ..a        ■  '* 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  legal  authority  as  to  matters  of  relief  of  an  open  vestry, 
or  whether  such  a  body  has  now  in  fact,  on  such  matters,  any  legal  authority  at  all." 

But  whatever  the  legal  position  might  be,  the  vestry  formed,  in  fact,  the  ruling 
-authority  of  the  parish.  Almost  everywhere  its  practical  influence  .  was  very 
.great.  ;        v  ; ^ ^  ft^vgft  •     ^  l. 

Thus,  the  administration  of  poor  relief  being  vested  almost  exclusively  in  those 
who  were  most  tempted  to  pervert  it  for  their  own  advantage,  the  result  might  be 
expected  : — 

"  They  form  the  most  irresponsible  bodies  that  ever  were  entrusted  with  the  performance  of  public 
•duties,  or  the  distribution  of  public  money.     They  render  no  account ;  no  record  need  be  kept  of 

*  P-  2§8.  t  p.  105.  }  p.  107. 

§  Further  testimony  was  borne  by  the  subsequent  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  5th  Eeport,  1839, 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  paid  and  permanent  officials  in  the  larger  and  more  populous  townships  of 
.Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding.  But  it  was  different  as  regards  the  smaller  townships.  One  case  is  quoted 
where  a  pauper  receiving  5s.  a  week  on  the  grouid  of  his  not  being  able  to  do  anything  to  maintain  him- 
self was  recommended  by  the  ratepayers  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  r,s  a  proper  person  for  the  office 
or  Assistant  Overseer. 
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the  names  of  the  persons  present,  or  of  their  speeches  or  their  votes ;  they  are  not  amenable,  whatever 
the  profusion  or  malversation  which  they  have  sanctioned,  or  ordered,  or  turned  to  their  own  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  all  the  motives  for  maladministration  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
the  overseers.  Each  vestryman,  so  far  as  he  is  an  immediate  employer  of  labour,  is  interested  in 
keeping  down  the  rate  of  wages,  and  in  throwing  part  of  their  payment  on  others,  and,  above  all,  on  the- 
principal  object  of  parochial  fraud — the  tithe-owner;  if  he  is  the  owner  of  cottages,  he  endeavours- 
to  get  their  rent  paid  by  the  parish  ;  if  he  keeps  a  shop,  he  struggles  to  get  allowance  for  his  customers,, 
or  debtors ;  if  he  deals  in  articles  used  in  the  workhouse,  he  tries  to  increase  the  workhouse  con- 
sumption ;  if  he  is  in  humble  circumstances,  his  own  relations  or  friends  may  be  among  the  applicants ; 
and,  since  the  unhappy  events  of  1830,  he  feels  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  parochial  expenditure  may 
endanger  his  property  and  person." 

(2)  Representative  (or  Select)  Vestries.* 

These  were  bodies  authorised  by  the  59  George  III,  c.  12,  consisting  of  householders 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  plus  the  ministers,  church-wardens  and 
overseers,  meeting  every  fortnight  or  oftener,  and  keeping  minutes.  Their  func- 
tions were  to  inquire  into  and  determine  the  proper  objects  of  relief,  and  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given.  The  overseers  were  desired  to  conform  to  their 
directions ;  and,  where  such  a  vestry  existed,  the  magistrates  were  forbidden 
to  order  relief  until  it  had  been  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  two  justices,  that  the 
applicant  was  in  want,  and  had  been  refused  adequate  relief  by  the  select  vestry. 

The  weakness  here  was  that,  if  the  overseers  refused  to  "  conform  to  the  directions  " 
of  their  vestry,  the  vestry  had  apparently  no  power  to  compel  obedience.  Hence,, 
while  Representative  Vestries  were  admittedly  superior  to  Open  Vestries,  the  Com- 
mission was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  superiority  arose  principally  from  their  com- 
parative freedom  from  magisterial  interference,  the  presence  of  the  clergyman,  and  the 
regular  minutes  kept  of  their  proceedings.  They  were  subject  to  the  same  corrupting 
influences,  and  equally  irresponsible. 

The  select  Vestry  of  Morpeth,  e.g.,  consisted  of  twenty  persons,  of  whom  one  was 
a  brewer,  two  were  brewers'  clerks,  five  were  publicans,  two  beer-shop  keepers,  and 
one  a  porter-seller  ;  so  that  eleven,  or  the  majority  of  the  whole  number,  were  in- 
terested in  the  sale  of  beer  ;  and  the  mother  of  one,  the  wife  of  another,  and  the  uncle,, 
aunt,  and  cousins  of  a  third  were  paupers.  Consequently  the  better  class  of  vestrymen 
retired  in  disgust  from  the  interested  clamour  of  their  colleagues,  and  very 
often  the  Representative  Vestry  relapsed  into  an  Open  one.  Thus  the  Select  Vestries,, 
during  the  previous  six  years,  had  diminished  steadily  from  2,868  to  2,391. 

(3)  Self-Appointed  Vestries  (also  called  Select.)  f 

It  was  possible,  either  by  prescription  or  under  some  local  Act,  for  Vestries  to  be 
self-elected.  These,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  absence  of  any  representative 
control,  were  the  worst  of  all. 

III.—  Magistrates.  $ 

But  there  was  another  local  authority  which  had  powers  as  regards  poor  relief. 
Under  the  3  &  4  Will,  and  Mary  c.  12,  after  reciting  that  many  inconveniences  did  daily 
arise  by  reason  of  the  unlimited  powers  of  the  overseers,  who  did  frequently,  upon 
frivolous  pretences,  but  chiefly  for  their  own  private  ends,  give  relief  to  what 
persons  .and  numbers  they  thought  fit,  it  was  prescribed  that  lists  of  the  poor 
in  each  parish  should  be  registered,  with  dates  of  relief,  and  of  the  occasion  which 
brought  the  applicants  under  that  necessity,  and  that  no  other  person  should  receive 
collection,  but  by  authority  under  the  hand  of  one  justice  of  peace  residing  within 
such  parish,  or,  if  none  were  there  dwelling,  in  the  parts  near  or  next  adjoining,  or 
by  order  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  except  in  cases  of  pestilential  disease. 

But  owing  to  loose  drafting  of  subsequent  amending  Acts,  a  justice  was  enabled,  on 
the  pauper's  statement  of  some  matter  which  the  justice  should  consider  to  be  a 
reasonable  cause  or  ground  for  relief,  to  summon  the  overseers  to  show  cause  why 
relief  should  not  be  given,  and  to  order  such  relief  as  he  should  think  fit.  And 
against  this  order  there  was  no  appeal. 

*  p.  113.  t  P-  117-  *  P-  118- 
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The  great  interference  of  the  magistrates,  of  course,  began  at  Speenhamland  in  1795, 
at  the  time  of  the  high  prices.  If  they  had  left  things  alone,  as  was  done  in 
Scotland,  wages  would  have  risen  to  meet  the  depreciation  of  money.  Unhappily, 
*'  no  knowledge  is  so  rare  as  the  knowledge  when  to  do  nothing."  Up  till  then  paro- 
chial relief  appears  to  have  been  given  chiefly  through  the  workhouses,  and  not 
to  have  been  extended  to  many  besides  the  impotent.  But  in  that  year  the  Berk- 
shire magistrates,  instead  of  advancing  wages  as  they  were  empowered  to  do, 
began  a  scale  system — under  the  sanction,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  public  opinion — 
and  issued  a  table  of  relief,  "  making  up  "  wages  to  a  certain  income  corresponding 
with  the  supposed  necessities  of  each  family,  and  varying  with  the  price  of  the  gallon 
loaf.* 

But,  apart  from  this  regulation  of  the  incomes  of  the  industrious  poor  by  the 
scale  system,  great  evils  arose  from  less  systematic  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
justices. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  mode  in  which  their  jurisdiction  was  enforced  seemed 
intended  to  destroy  all  vigilance  and  economy  on  the  part  of  those  who  ad- 
ministered relief,  and  all  sense  of  degradation  or  shame  on  the  part  of  those  who 
Teceived  it.  The  overseer  was  summoned,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  miles  from  his  business, 
or  his  farm,  to  defend  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  his  immediate  superiors  against 
a  charge  of  avarice  or  cruelty.  He  seldom  had  any  opportunity  to  support  his  defence 
t>y  evidence ;  the  pleadings  generally  consisted  of  the  pauper's  assertions  on  the 
•one  side,  and  the  overseer's  on  the  other.  The  magistrate  might  admit  or 
reject  the  evidence  of  either  party  at  his  pleasure  ;  might  humiliate  the  overseer 
in  the  pauper's  presence,  with  whatever  reproof  he  might  think  that  the  overseer's 
frugality  deserved,  and  finally  pronounced  a  decree,  against  which,  however  unsupported 
by  the  facts  of  the  case  or  mischievous  in  principle,  there  was  no  appeal.  It  must 
he  remembered,  too,  that  the  pauper  had  often  the  choice  of  his  tribunal.  All  the 
overseers  of  a  district  were,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  any  two  magistrates, 
and  to  a  considerable  degree  at  the  mercy  of  any  one.  The  pauper  might  select 
those  magistrates  whom  misdirected  benevolence,  or  desire  of  popularity,  or  timidity, 
led  to  be  profuse  distributors  of  other  people's  property,  and  bring  forward 
Iris  charges  against  the  overseer,  secure  of  obtaining  a  verdict.  He  appeared  in 
the  character  of  an  injured  man  dragging  his  oppressor  to  justice.  If  he  failed,  he 
lost  nothing ;  if  he  succeeded,  he  obtained  triumph  and  reward.  And  yet  persons 
were  found  expressing  grave  regret  that  the  parochial  fund  was  wasted,  that  relief 
was  claimed  as  a  right,  and  that  pauperism  had  ceased  to  be  disgraceful  ! 

Supposing,  however,  that  such  powers  to  "  enforce  charity  and  liberality  by 
summons  and  fine  "  ought  to  exist,  there  were  strong  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
existing  magistrates  were  not  the  best  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  men  of  fortune,  unacquainted  with  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  applicants  for  relief,  and  as  unfit,  from  their  own  associations,  "  to  settle 
what  ought  to  be  the  weekly  incomes  of  the  industrious  poor  "  as  the  industrious 
poor  would  be  to  regulate  the  weekly  expenditure  of  the  magistrates.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  standard  of  the  life  of  the  working  man  and  of  his  real  needs.  As  one 
witDess  said: — "To  a  gentleman,  Is.  appears  an  extremely  small  sum,  but  it  often  pro- 
cures two,  or  even  three,  days'  subsistence  to  a  labouring  man ;  and  hence  the  most 
benevolent  men  commonly  make  the  most  profuse  and  injurious  allowances."  Hence 
such  statements  as  that  it  was  "  impossible  for  any  labouring  man  to  support  four 
tchildren,"  and  the  current  belief  that  a  labourer  could  not  save — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  Exeter  Savings  Bank,  for  instance,  there  were  upwards  of  £70,000,  saved, 
under  all  obstacles,  by  2,000  labourers. 

And,  second,  the  magistrate,  even  if  he  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
•seldom  had  and  seldom  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  individual  facts  on  which 
he  had  to  decide.  A  pauper  claimed  3s.  on  the  ground  that  his  family  consisted  of 
five  persons,  and  that  he  had  earned  during  the  last  week  only  7s.  The  overseers 
oelieved  that  he  had,  in  fact,  earned  more,  or  that  he  might  have  earned  more  if  he 
had  thought  fit  to  exert  himself,  or  that  the  lowness  of  his  acknowledged  earnings 

*  The  reason  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  great  and  fatal  deviation  from  previous 
poor  law  policy  are  fully  and  forcibly  dwelt  on  in  the  Report,  pp.  120-132. 
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was  the  result  of  a  collusion  between  him  and  his  employer,  in  order  to  throw  part 
of  his  wages  on  the  parish.  The  vestry  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  overseer,  and 
the  pauper  appealed  to  the  magistrate. 

Can  it  be  expected,  said  the  Commissioners,  that  questions  like  these  will  be  properly 
decided  by  magistrates  who  give  a  few  hours  a  week  to  the  affairs  of  twenty 
parishes,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  dispute,  and  know  little  more 
than  the  names  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  perhaps  not  even  so  much  ? 

It  was  little  wonder  that  the  overseers  complained  bitterly  of  the  obstruction  given 
to  their  exertions  by  decisions  of  magistrates,  and  that  the  magistrates  got  to 
consider  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  poor  against  callous  officials.    As  one  said  : — 

"  The  greatest  evil  of  which  I  am  aware  is  the  facility  with  which  every  plan  of  the  vestry  or  over- 
seer is  brought  into  question  on  the  complaint  of  the  pauper,  who  selects  a  kind  and  often  incon- 
siderately liberal  magistrate  as  his  patron." 

In  the  towns,  again,  where  investigation  was  much  more  necessary  and  much  more 
difficult,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  was  still  more  objectionable.  Summonses 
were  apt  to  be  granted  indiscriminately,  and  relief  ordered  almost  as  indiscrimin- 
ately. There  was  one  ridiculous  case  where  fifty  paupers  in  a  body  came  to  the  overseer 
and  demanded  immediate  relief  on  the  magistrate's  order,  and  where  the  overseer 
insisted  on  the  whole  fifty  cases  being  gone  into  separately  before  the  magistrates,  only 
to  receive  the  reply  that : — 

"  To  examine  into  these  cases  of  fifty  paupers,  at  five  minutes  per  case,  would  take  four  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  which  is  impossible  to  be  done,  and  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  over- 
seer to  have  enquired  into  the  cases  himself,  and  relieved  the  deserving,  and  rejected  the  undeserving." 

On  the  whole  subject,  the  Commissioners  declared  that  the  legislature  evidently  did 
not  intend  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  should  form  part  of  the  routine  of 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  It  was  to  be  exercised  in  case  of  emergency  ^ 
If  its  exercise  were  to  be  habitual,  they  said,  every  populous  parish  must  have  its 
peculiar  magistrate,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  overseers. 

"  A  more  dangerous  instrument  cannot  be  conceived,  than  a  public  officer,  supported  and  impelled 
by  benevolent  sympathies,  armed  with  power  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  misapprehending  the 
consequences  of  its  exercise." 

Having  thus  outlined  the  most  striking  points  in  the  maladministration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  its  principal  causes,  accounting  for  it  by  the  immediate  gain  which 
large  classes  hoped  to,  and  in  many  cases  had  obtained  from  the  maladministration 
and  from  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  authorities,  the  Report  went  on  to 
the  evil  which  had  arisen  and  was  arising  from  the  law  which  threw  the  burden  of 
relieving  the  pauper,  in  the  first  place,  on  those  who  occupied  property  in  the  district 
in  which  he  was  said  to  be  "  settled."  * 

Settlement. 

(I)  Settlement  by  Hiring.  The  replies  to  the  printed  question,  — "  Can  you 
suggest  any  and  what  alteration  in  the  settlement  laws "  ?  almost  always 
contained  a  protest  against  settlement  by  hiring  and  service.  The  interests  both 
of  farmer  and  labourer  obviously  counselled  hiring  by :  the  year.  But  instead  of 
things  being  left  to  their  natural  course,  the  employer  had  always  to  consider  how 
his  interests  might  be  affected  if  he  allowed  a  labourer  to  obtain  a  new  settlement,  and 
the  labourer  had  always  to  consider  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  himself  of 
losing  his  previous  one.    Hence  the  farmer  secured  himself  in  one  of  three  ways  : — 

(1)  By  employing  no  non-parishioners. 

(2)  By  hiring  non-parishioners  for  less  than  a  year. 

(3)  By  preventing  those  hired  from  sleeping  in  the  parish. 

The  evils  of  all  these  were  obvious.  They  led  to  distributing  the  labourers,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  real  demand  for  labour,  but  to  the  accidental  divisions  of  parishes  ;  to  the 

*  pp.  152-154  contain  a  short  historical  account  of  the  Law  of  Settlement. 
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practice  of  hiring  by  the  season,  the  month,  the  week,  or  even  a  day  ;  and  to  driving 
the  poor  into  adjacent  parishes  by  pulling  down  of  cottages  as  they  became  vacant, 
and  preventing  the  building  of  fresh  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  labourer,  if  he  thought  his  parish  a  good  one,  i.e.,  one  in 
which  public  or  private  relief  was  profusely  distributed,  was  averse  to  endanger  his 
existing  settlement  by  leaving  it,  and  he  was  aware  in  a  vague  way  that  there  were 
many  means  by  which  the  settlement  in  it  might  be  lost. 

(2)  Settlement  by  Apprenticeship  also  had  very  considerable  evils.  It  often 
led  to  a  shameful  abuse  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  parish  officers,  in  binding 
out  apprentices  in  other  parishes,  without  any  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
master  or  the  future  of  the  boy,  but  simply  to  shift  the  settlement  and  get  rid  of  the 
"burden.  Another  evil  was  the  influence  it  allowed  to  mere  accident.  The  appren- 
tice was  settled  finally  in  the  parish  where  he  slept  the  last  night  in  his  condition  of 
apprentice,  provided  he  had  slept  there  either  continuously  or  at  different  times, 
though  with  intervals  even  of  years,  for  forty  days  in  the  whole.  Bitter  complaints 
were  made  of  this  grievance  by  the  ratepayers  of  towns  having  ports,  or  situated  on 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  South  Shields,  e.g.,  became  excessively  burdened 
with  "sailor  poor,"  so  much  so,  that  of  1,500  paupers  then  receiving  relief,  75  per 
cent,  belonged  to  that  class.  * 

(3)  Settlement  by  Estate,  again,  was  often  a  matter  of  connivance,  as  the  slightest 
interest  in  land  conferred  a  settlement.  The  case  is  mentioned  of  an  Irishman,  to 
whom,  for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  him  and  his  wife  and  family  in  a  Sussex 
parish,  his  father-in-law  conveyed  some  land :  "  he  now  receives  in  consequence 
a  fixed  weekly  allowance  of  lis.  6d.  from  the  parish." 

(4)  Settlement  by  Marriage,  finally,  was  "a  fertile  source  of  fraud."  It  was  roundly 
asserted  that  the  officers  "made  up"  marriages,  where  the  woman  in  question 
belonged  to  another  parish,  and  even  bribed  the  parties  concerned,  in  order  to 
throw  the  charge  off  their  own  shoulders.  The  misery  resulting  from  such  marriages 
needs  no  comment. 

The  Report  concludes  : — 

"  But  all  these  are  the  natural  results  of  the  parochial  system,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  unless 
we  are  willing  either  to  refuse  parochial  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families,  or  to  distribute  the 
burden  affording  that  relief  over  districts  so  large  as  to  prevent  any  individual  from  fee'ing  that  its 
immediate  pressure  on  himself  can  be  increased  or  alleviated  by  his  own  conduct." 

Bastardy,  f 

This  subject,  it  was  explained,  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commission 
because  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Poor  Laws  distinguished  from  the  rest,  both  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  and  the  evils  which  it  produced.  The 
subject  comprehended  the  support  of  illegitimate  children,  the  relief  afforded  to  their 
mothers,  and  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  payment  of  the  expenses  from  their  sup- 
posed fathers. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Bastardy  Laws,  as  administered,  was  not  the  diminution 
of  the  crime,  but  the  indemnity  of  the  parish  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  children 
by  throwing  the  onus  upon  the  assumed  father.  All  that  need  be  said  here  is  that, 
on  the  unsupported  declaration  of  a  single  woman,  a  man  might  be  apprehended 
and  committed  to  jail,  unless  he  gave  security  to  indemnify  the  parish  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  still  unborn  child  of  which  he  was  the  putative  father;  and, 

*  The  same  objection,  of  course,  applied  to  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  as  the  servant  was 
settled  where  he  slept  the  last  night  before  his  discharge,  provided  he  had  slept  there  during  the  course 
of  his  service,  though  at  different  .periods,  for  thirty-nine  days  in  one  year.  "It  is  on  absurdities  lik,e 
these,"  says  the  Report,  "  that  the  question  depends,  whether  Parish  A.  or  Parish  B.,  neither  of  which  has 
any  real  connection  with  'the  pauper,  neither  of  which  could  by  any  vigilance  have  prevented  his  acquiring 
a  settlement,  is  to  support  him  and  his  family,  and  perhaps  his  children's  children,  for  ever."  And 
there  was  every  reason  to  suspect  that  interested  parties  worked  the  absurdities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  burden  off  their  own  parishes.  , 
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on  the  oath  of  a  single  woman  that  he  was  the  father  of  her  child,  a  man  might 
be  ordered  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the  child's  support,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,, 
first  for  three  months,  and  then  from  time  to  time  while  the  order  remained  in  force.  If 
the  man  did  not  pay  the  sum,  the  parish  did,  and  as,  in  most  cases,  the  sum  was 
as  great  as,  in  many  greater  than,  that  which  would  be  allowed  by  the  parish  if 
the  child  wTere  legitimate  and  its  father  dead,  a  single  illegitimate  child  was  seldom 
any  expense  and  two  or  three  were  "  a  source  of  positive  profit."  How  attractive 
the  mother  of  two  or  more  illegitimate  children  became,  as  a  "  good  object  of 
marriage,"  and  how  public  morals  suffered,  may  be  read  in  the  lurid  pages  165-178. 

In  view  of  modern  developments,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  suggested 
amendments  which  the  Commission  declared  that  they  could  not  add  to  the 
recommendations. 

(1)  A  National  Charge* 

One  favourite  proposal  was  that  relief  should  be  made  a  national  instead  of  a 
parochial  charge,  and  be  both  provided  and  administered  under  the  direction  of 
the  Government. 

The  advantages,  indeed,  the  Commission  admitted,  would  be  great  and  immediate. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  settlements,  and  with  this  would  go  all  the  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  by  which  each  agricultural  parish  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  a 
free  trade  in  labour.  There  would  no  longer  be  a  motive  for  preferring  in  employment 
the  men  with  large  families  to  those  with  small,  the  married  to  the  unmarried,  the 
destitute  to  those  who  had  saved,  the  careless  and  improvident  to  the  industrious  and 
enterprising.  There  would  no  longer  be  local  congestion,  and  a  half-employed  dis- 
solute population.  There  would,  besides,  be  saving  in  litigation  and  removals,  and  it 
might  be  hoped  that  systematic  management  by  contractors  and  removable  officers, 
would  be  substituted  for  the  careless  and  often  corrupt  jobbing  of  uneducated,  un- 
paid, and  irresponsible  individuals.  And,  it  is  added,  there  is  no  change  that  would 
have  so  numerous  and  so  ardent  a  body  of  supporters. 

But  against  these  were  to  be  put  the  arguments  : — 

(1)  That  a  national  charge  was  objectionable  in  principle. 

"  To  promise,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  subsistence  to  all,  to  make  the  Government  the 
general  insurer  against  misfortune,  idleness,  improvidence,  and  vice,  is  a  plan  better,  perhaps,  than_ 
the  parochial  system  as  at  present  administered,  but  still  a  proposal  which  nothing  but  the  certainty 
that  a  parochial  system  is  unsusceptible  of  real  improvement,  and  that  a  national  system  is  the  only- 
alternative  against  immediate  ruin,  the  only  plank  in  the  shipwreck,  could  induce  us  to  embrace." 

At  first,  no  doubt,  it  would  work  well.  But  what  is  beneficial  as  a  remedy  mayr 
become  fatal  as  a  regimen. 

"It  is  to  be  fearw.'l  lhat  in  time  the  vigilance  and  economy,  unstimulated  by  any  private  interest,, 
would  be  relaxed  ;  that  the  workhouses  would  be  allowed  to  breed  an  hereditary  workhouse  population,, 
and  would  cease  to  be  objects  of  terror  ;  that  the  consequent  difficulty  of  receiving  in  them  all  the 
applicants  would  occasion  a  recurrence  to  relief  at  home  ;  that  candidates  for  political  power  would  bid 
for  popularity,  by  promising  to  be  good  to  the  poor  ;  and  that  we  should  run  through  the  same  cycle  as. 
was  experienced  in  the  last  century,  which  began  by  laws  prohibiting  relief  without  the  sanction  of  the 
magistrates ;  commanding  those  relieved  to  wear  badges,  and  denying  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  ; 
and  when  by  these  restrictions  the  immediate  pressure  on  the  rates  had  been  relieved,  turned  round,  and  by 
statutes,  with  preambles  reciting  the  oppressiveness  of  the  former  enactments,  not  only  undid  all  the 
good  that  had  been  done,  but  opened  the  flood-gates  of  the  calamities  which  we  are  now  experiencing." 

(2)  That  there  would  be  difficulty  in  providing  the  necessary  funds.  In  Guernsey, 
where  the  poor  were  provided  for  by  one  general  fund,  a  general  income-tax 
of  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  had  been  found  necessary.  Considering  the  exemptions 
that  would  require  to  be  made  as  regards  those  "  domiciled  in  England  and  Scotland  " 
as  regards  personal  property,  and  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  English, 
Irish,  and  Scots  funded  property,  a  corresponding  tax  would,  the  Commission  thought, 
be  quite  impracticable. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Occupation  of  Land  by  Labourers  (Allotments). 

r~~'~  From  the  mass  of  evidence  presented,  it  seemed  to  the  Commission  that  allot- 
ments, say,  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  at  most  half  an  acre,  even  where  the  rent 
charged  was  very  heavy  (the  rate  of  £8  per  acre  was  mentioned)  had  been  generally 
beneficial  to  the  occupier,  and  might  be  made  beneficial  to  the  lessor  as  well.  If, 
indeed,  the  system  were  extensively  adopted,  seeing  that  the  land  applicable  to  that 
purpose  was  limited,  and  the  number  of  applicants  was  rapidly  augmenting,  every 
year  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  supplying  fresh  allotments,  and  diminish  their 
efficiency  in  reducing  the  increasing  mass  of  pauperism.  Still,  the  immediate  advan- 
tage of  allotments  was  so  great,  that,  if  there  were  no  other  mode  of  supplying 
them,  it  might  be  worth  while  as  a  temporary  measure,  as  a  means  of  smoothing 
tbe  road  to  improvement,  to  propose  some  general  plan  for  providing  them. 

But  the  very  stating  of  this  conclusion  led  the  Commissioners  to  reject  any  far- 
reaching  legislative  interference  and  provision  in  this  direction,  although  no  doubt 
some  legislative  provisions  respecting  settlement,  rate,  tithes,  and  ejectment  would 
facilitate  it. 

"  A  practice  which  is  beneficial  to  both  parties,  and  is  known  to  be  so,  may  be  left  to  the  care  of  their 
own  self-interest.  The  evidence  shows  that  it  is  rapidly  extending  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as 
its  utility  is  perceived,  it  will  spread  still  more  rapidly ;  and  that  experience  will  show,  if  it  has  not  already 
shown,  on  what  mutual  stipulations  it  can  be  best  effected." 

Labour  Rate. 

As  will  have  been  noticed,*  the  labour  rate  was  a  primitive  attempt  at  solving 
what  is  now  known  as  the  unemployment  problem.  Under  various  Acts  the  scheme 
had  been  adopted  in  many  parishes,  and  its  extension  over  the  agricultural  districts 
was  now  proposed. f  But,  instead  of  making  voluntary  agreements  among  themselves, 
the  ratepayers  of  each  parish  were  now  to  be  compelled  to  find  employment  at  a 
given  rate  of  wages  for  all  men  settled  on  the  parish,  who  were,  or  professed  to  be, 
unable  to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

Looking  to  the  immediate  effect,  it  might  well  be  the  case  that,  as  compared 
with  working  on  the  roads  or  in  the  gravel  pit — which  was  considered  by  the  labourers 
as  wholly  useless  and  only  inflicted  on  them  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  overseers — 
a  system  which  seemed  to  promise  to  absorb  them  into  the  agricultural  industry  of 
the  country  was  preferable ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of 
the  labour  rate  had,  in  many  instances,  produced  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  character  of  a  portion  of  the  labourers  within  its  operation.  But  this 
partial  improvement  was  dearly  purchased.  Its  first  effect  was  to  cause  the  discharge 
of  every  non-settled  labourer,  however  good  a  workman  ;  and  its  ultimate  effect — as 
forcing  individuals  to  employ  labourers  at  a  given  rate  of  wages — must  be  to  destroy  the 
distinction  between  pauperism  and  independence.  Under  the  labour  rate  system 
relief  and  wages  were  confounded.  The  wages  partook  of  relief,  and  the  relief 
partook  of  wages.  The  labourer  was  employed,  not  because  he  was  a  good  worker, 
but  because  he  was  a  parishioner,  and  he  received  a  certain  sum,  not  because 
it  was  the  fair  value  of  his  labour,  but  because  it  was  what  the  vestry  had  ordered 
to  be  paid.  If  good  conduct,  diligence,  skill,  became  valueless,  it  was  a  fair  inference 
that  they  would  not  be  preserved. 

It  would  be,  in  effect,  a  proclamation  that,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  the 
tithe-owner,  the  small  farmer,  and  the  shopkeeper,  all  the  labourers  of  the  parish 
were  to  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  wages  or  nearly  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  district, 
in  a  state  free  from  anxiety,  restriction,  or  degradation,  however  great  their  numbers, 
however  little  their  diligence,  or  however  reckless  their  profligacy  or  their  impro- 
vidence. 


*  p.  7. 

t  The  Report  pointed  out  that,  although  labour  rates  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  agricultural 
parishes,  there  was  no  reason  for  hoping  that,  if  they  became  more  frequent,  they  would  continue  to  be 
confined  to  the  agricultural  districts,  seeing  that  the  manufacturer,  thank?  to  his  opportunities  of  employing 
large  numbers,  had  a  much  greater  inducement  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  parish  for  his  own  benefit. 
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As  was  said  in  another  part  of  the  Report,  the  advocates  of  a  National  Rate 
did  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  expense  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  such  an  agency  throughout  the  country.* 

Remedial  Measures. "f 

Reviewing  the  evidence  thus  presented,  one  may  well  understand  the  statement 
of  the  Commission  that  the  most  pressing  of  the  evils  described  were  those  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied. 

If  evils  such  as  these — or  even  approaching  them — were  necessarily  incidental,  they 
would  not,  they  said,  have  any  hesitation  in  recommending  the  entire  abolition  of 
compulsory  relief  of  the  able-bodied. 

This,  indeed,  would  be  an  extreme  step.  Circumstances  would  occur,  in  all  extensive 
communities,  in  which  an  individual  might  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  perishing  from 
want.  To  refuse  relief  in  all  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  mendicity, 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind.  In  all  large  communities, 
therefore,  the  occurrence  of  extreme  necessity  was  prevented  by.  almsgiving,  by  public 
institutions  supported  by  endowments  or  voluntary  contributions,  or  by  a  provision 
partly  voluntary  and  partly  compulsory,  or  by  a  provision  entirely  compulsory,  such 
as  might  exclude  the  pretext  of  mendicancy. 

But  England  had  gone  further  than  this.  "  While  other  countries  relieved  indigence, 
England  relieved  poverty.  And,  if  the  principle  were  now  adopted  that  compulsory 
relief  should  -not  go  beyond  the  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  they 
believed  that  such  a  provision  could  be  generally  administered  on  a  sound  and  well- 
defined  basis,  that  no  one  need  then  perish  from  want,  and  that  the  mendicant  and 
the  vagrant  might  be  repressed  by  disarming  them  of  their  weapon — the  plea  of 
impending  starvation. 

Assuming,  then,  that,  in  the  administration  of  relief,  the  public  was  warranted  in 
imposing  such  conditions  on  the  individual  relieved  as  were  conducive  to  the  benefit 
either  of  the  individual  himself  or  of  the  country  at  large,  the  "  first  and  most 
essential  of  all  conditions  "  attached  to  poor  relief  should  be  that  the  situation  of 
the  person  relieved  was  not  made,  really  or  apparently,  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of 
the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class.  "Every  penny  bestowed  that  tends 
to  render  the  condition  of  the  pauper  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer,  is  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice." 

So  little  had  this  been  understood,  that  the  diet  of  the  workhouse  almost  always 
exceeded  that  of  the  cottage,  and  the  diet  of  the  gaol  was  generally  more  profuse 
than  even  that  of  the  workhouse,  while  commonly  the  work  required  from  the 
pauper  was  inferior  to  that  performed  by  the  labourers  and  servants  of  those  who 
prescribed  it.  This  was  all  the  more  unreasonable  that  the  large  savings'  of  the 
agricultural  labourers— 29,000  of  whom  were  depositors  in  the  Savings  Bank- 
showed  that,  even  if  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer  were  to  remain  as 
it  was,  and  the  pauper  were  to  be  reduced  avowedly  below  that  condition,  the  pauper 
might  still  be  adequately  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  all  the  instances  where  parishes,  by  wise  administration,  had  been  dispauper- 
ised,  this  principle  had  been  practically  applied,  whether  in  the  shape  of  making 
the  labour  harder,  or "  more  irksome,  or  lower  paid,  or  by  restricting  liquor  and 
tobacco,  or  by  refusing  all  relief  except  in  the  workhouse,  where  the  discipline  and 
restraint  were  sufficiently  deterrent. 

This  also  was  the  principle  adopted  by  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  as  the 
only  safe  principle  fox. -the  government  of  their  friendly  societies,  where  the  average 
allowance  to  members  during  sickness  was  about  one  third  of  their  usual  wages. 

And  evidence  was  given  at  great  length  to  show  that  adhesion  to  these  principles, 
and  particularly  the  discontinuing  of  parochial  allowances,  had  been  immediately 

*  P.  227.  t  P-  22  3- 
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followed  by  an  improvement  in  wages  and  the  absorption  of  .the  able-bodied  paupers 
into  ordinary  industry.    The  money  saved  in  poor  rates,  in  fact,  was  paid  in  wages : — 

"  The  withdrawal  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages  appears  to  be  succeeded  by  effects  in  the  following  order  : 
First,  the  labourer  becomes  more  steady  and  diligent  ;  next,  the  more  efficient  labour  makes  the  return 
to  the  farmer's  capital  larger  ;  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  fund  for  the  employment  of  labour 
enables  and  induces  the  capitalist  to  give  better  wages."* 

It  might  be  granted  that  evidence  such  as  this  did  not  lead,  logically  and  neces- 
sarily, to  the  abolition  of  all  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied.  Nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  pauperism  than  that  all  who  received  parish  relief 
should  work  for  the  parish  exclusively  as  hard  and  for  less  wages  than  independent 
labourers  worked  for  individual  employers,  and  the  Commission  believed  that,  in  most 
districts,  useful  work,  and  work  not  interfering  with  the  ordinary  demand  for  labour, 
might  be  obtained  in  greater  quantity  than  was  usually  conceived.  And,  again,  it 
might  be  admitted  that  able-bodied  persons  in  the  receipt  of  outdoor  allowances  and 
partial  relief  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  were,  placed  in  a  condition  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lower  class. 

Yet  cases  would  occur  where  parish  work  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  an  immediate  demand,  and  when  obtained,  the  labour,  by  negligence,  con- 
nivance, or  otherwise,  might  be  made  merely  formal.  And  where  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  was  already  less  eligible,  relief  in  a  workhouse  would  not  be  a  hard- 
ship, or,  if  a  hardship,  it  would  be  one  to  which  the  good  of  society  required  the 
applicant  to  submit.  The  bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  had  been  the  legislation 
for  extreme  cases.  Every  exception,  every  violation  of  the  general  rule  to  meet  a  case 
of  unusual  hardship,  let  in  a  whole  class  of  fraudulent  cases,  by  which  the  rule  was 
bound  in  time  to  be  destroyed.  Out-relief,  the  Commission  were  convinced,  was  the 
master-evil  of  the  system.  "  To  permit  out-relief  as  an  exception  would  be  to 
permit  it  as  a  rule." 

A  well-regulated  workhouse,  they  affirmed,  met  all  cases,  and  appeared  to 
be  the  only  means  by  which  the  intention  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  that  all  the 
able-bodied  should  be  set  to  work,  could  be  carried  into  execution. 

This,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  the  recommended  abolition  of  outdoor  relief 
of  the  able-bodied,  and  establishment  of  the  "  self-acting  test :: — the  Offer  of  the 
Workhouse. 

"We  recommend,  first,  that  except  as  to  medical  attendance,  and  subject  to  the  exception  regarding 
apprenticeship  hereinafter  stated,  all  relief  whatever  to  able-bodied  persons  or  to  their  families,  otherwise 
than  in  well-regulated  workhouses  (i.e.,  places  where  they  may  be  set  to  work  according  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth)  shall  be  declared  unlawful,  and  shall  cease,  in  manner  and  at  periods 
hereafter  specified  ;  and  that  all  relief  afforded  in  respect  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  shall  be  considered 
as  afforded  to  their  parents. "f 

In  a  paragraph  separated  from  the  others,  the  Report  then  lays  the  following 
principle  as  to  uniformity.  In  workhouse  management,  all  local  discretionary  powers 
— powers  in  the  hands  of  local  officers — as  to  relief,  should  be  withdrawn.  There 
should  be  no  favour  or  indulgence  shown  to  individuals  on  special  grounds,  whether 
as  regards  modifying  the  dietaries  or  in  other  matters.  It  could  only  lead  to 
"uniformity  of  excess": — 

"  Uniformity  in  the  administration  of  relief  we  deem  essential  as  a  means,  first  of  reducing  the 
perpetual  shifting  from  parish  to  parish,  and  fraudulent  removals  to  parishes  where  profuse  manage- 
ment prevails  from  parishes  where  the  management  is  less  profuse  ;  secondly,  of  preventing  the 
discontents  which  arise  among  the  paupers  maintained  under  the  less  profuse  management,  from 
comparing  it  with  the  more  profuse  management  of  adjacent  districts  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  bringing  the 
management,  which  consists  in  details,  more  closely  within  the  public  control."! 

The  next  question  was  as  to  the  agency  through  which  the  "  essential  principle  " 
should  be  carried  out.  Under  the  existing  law  experience  had  shown  that,  so  peculiar 
was  the  knowledge  required  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  that  only  by  the  presence, 
withm  each  parish,  of  an  individual  of  remarkable  firmness  and  ability,  could 
the  law  be  beneficially  administered.  Thus  the  good  general  administration  of  the 
existing  system  was  dependent  on  a  perpetual  succession  of  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand   men   of   firmness   and   ability    agreeing  upon  a  system  and  conducting 
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it  voluntarily.  It  was  manifest  that,  however  clear  legal  enactments  might  be,  a 
central  and  powerful  agency  seemed  necessary  to  supervise  and  control  their 
execution. 

At  the  same  time,  it  could  not  be  recommended  that  pauperised  labourers  should 
be  otherwise  than  gradually  subjected  to  regulations  which,  though  undoubtedly 
beneficial  to  themselves,  might,  by  any  sudden  application,  inflict  unnecessary 
severity.  Uniformity  was  deemed  essential,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  only  an 
approximation  to  uniformity  that  could  be  expected,  and  it  appeared  that  it  must 
be  obtained  by  gradations  in  detail,  according  to  local  circumstances.  And  although 
uniformity  in  the  amount  of  relief  might  be  requisite,  it  might  not  be  requisite 
that  the  relief  should  be  invariably  the  same  in  kind.  The  most  practical  witnesses 
concurred  in  representing  the  voluntary  adoption  of  detailed  regulations  as  hopeless, 
and  legislation  on  details  as  ineligible,  if  not  impracticable. 

It  was  on  these  premises  that  the  second  recommendation  was  made,  that  the  same 
powers  of  making  rules  and  regulations  that  were  being  exercised  by  upwards  of 
15,000  unskilled  and  (practically)  irresponsible  authorities,  liable  to  be  biassed  by 
sinister  interests,  should  be  confined  to  the  Central  Board  of  Control,  on  which 
responsibility  would  be  strongly  concentrated,  and  which  would  have  the  most 
extensive  information : — 

"  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Central  Board  to  control  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
with  such  assistant  Commissioners  as  may  be  found  requisite  ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  be  empowered 
and  directed  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  for  the  government  of  workhouses,  and  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  and  the  labour  to  be  exacted  in  them,  and  that  such  regulations  shall, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  uniform  throughout  the  country."* 

It  appeared  to  the  Commission  that  the  abolition  of  partial  outdoor  relief  to 
the  able-bodied,  and  particularly  of  money  payments,  should  come  into  universal 
operation  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and,  as  respected  new  applicants,  at  an  earlier 
period. 

The  chief  remedy  being  the  reception  of  the  able-bodied  paupers  in  a  well-managed 
workhouse,  the  next  consideration  was  by  what  means  such  workhouses  could  be 
be  provided  and  the  requisite  management  enforced. 

Here  the  Commission  had  no  difficulty  in  showing,  by  a  few  very  dreadful  examples,"}", 
that  this  could  be  obtained  only  if  parishes  were  amalgamated  and  incorporated  for 
the  purpose. 

At  least  four  classes  required  to  be  classified  and  segregated  : — (1)  The  aged 
and  really  impotent ;  (2)  the  children  ;  (3)  the  able-bodied  females  ;  (4)  the  able- 
bodied  males.  Of  these  classes,  the  two  latter  would,  it  was  trusted,  be  the  least 
numerous. 

The  classification  would  be  better  obtained  in  separate  buildings  than  under 
a  single  roof,  and  better  supervision  might  be  trusted  to  guard  against  the  dreaded 
evil  of  congregating  "  large  bodies  of  sturdy  paupers  together  in  workhouses."  The 
proper  object  of  relief  might  be  accommodated  temporarily  in  ordinary  dwelling 
houses,  and  the  existing  workhouses  might  be  utilised  for  the  able-bodied.  In  many 
instances  at  least,  classification  would  not  involve  the  addition  of  new  workhouses, 
as,  by  assigning  one  class  of  paupers  to  each  house,  a  greater  number  might  be 
received.  And,  it  was  added,  such  a  system  might  secure  the  co-operation  of 
much  voluntary  service. 
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f  The  scandalous  state  of  things  in  the  workhouses  of  small  pauperised  parishes  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  more  graphically  put  than  in  the  following  passage  : — "  We  usually  find  the  building,  called  a 
workhouse,  occupied  by  sixty  or  eighty  paupers,  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more  neglected  children 
(under  the  care,  perhaps,  of  a  pauper),  about  twenty  or  thirty  able-bodied  adult  paupers  of  both  sexes, 
and  probably  an  equal  number  of  aged  and  impotent  persons,  proper  objects  of  relief.  Amidst  these 
the  mothers  of  bastard  children  and  prostitutes  live  without  shame,  and  associate  freely  with  the  youth, 
who  have  also  the  examples  and  conversation  of  the  frequent  inmates  of  the  county  gaol,  the  poacher, 
the  vagrant,  the  decayed  beggar,  and  other  characters  of  the  worst  description.  To  these  may  often  be 
added  a  solitary  blind  person,  one  or  two  idiots,  and  not  unfrequently  are  heard,  from  among  the  rest, 
the  incessant  ravings  of  some  neglected  lunatic.    In  such  receptacles  the  sick  poor  are  often  immured." 
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On  these  grounds,  the  Commission  made  its  third  recommendation  ;  that  the  Central 
Board  should  incorporate  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  workhouse  management  and 
for  providing  new  workhouses  where  necessary,  assigning  to  these  workhouses  separate 
classes  of  poor,  though  composed  of  the  poor  of  distinct  parishes,  each  distinct 
parish  paying,  to  the  support  of  the  permanent  workhouse  establishment,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  amount  of  the  expense  incurred  for  the  relief  of  its  poor 
for  the  three  previous  years,  and  paying  separately  for  the  food  and  clothing  of 
its  own  paupers. 

But  parishes  might  be  beneficially  incorporated  for  other  purposes.  In  spite 
of  the  current  idea  that  large  establishments  were  associated  with  large  expenses  and 
general  profusion,  it  was  found  that,  in  the  small  parishes,  the  expense  per  head 
of  the  persons  entitled  to  relief  was  generally  the  greatest.  Where  extended  manage- 
ment had  been  introduced  in  the  rural  districts,  it  was  found  that  it  produced 
economy  from  division  of  labour  as  well  as  general  superiority  in  administration, 
and  there  was,  besides,  greater  facility  of  obtaining  securities  against  embezzlement. 

A  further  advantage  of  extended  districts  was  that  it  would  be  more  easy  in  them 
to  find  employment  for  paupers.  In  some  parishes  there  were  no  opportunities  of 
providing  useful  labour  ;  in  others  they  existed  in  forms  too  large  to  be  undertaken 
single-handed.  For  want  of  this,  or  from  inability  to  face  the  expenditure  of  super- 
intendence, parish  officers  had  often  in  the  past  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sending 
paupers  on  fictitious  errands,  with  baskets  full  of  stones,  or  blank  paper  directed  as 
letters,  and  other  devices  of  the  same  nature.  Such  contrivances  ought  to  be  carefully 
prevented.  The  association  of  labour  with  utility  to  both  parties,  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  employed,  was  one  most  important  to  preserve  and  strengthen,  and 
everything  was  mischievous  which  unnecessarily  gave  labour  a  repulsive  aspect, 

In  extended  districts,  the  requisite  sources  of  employment,  the  Commissioners  believed, 
would  be  easily  found.  The  supply  of  the  articles  consumed  in  workhouses  and 
prisons,  for  instance,  would  afford  a  large  outlet  for  the  manufactures  carried  on 
in  the  house,  and  the  evidence  showed  there  were  few  districts  in  which  such 
things  as  the  draining  of  towns,  making  and  improving  roads,  etc.,  might  not  provide 
sufficient  outdoor  employmentv 

Hence  the  recommendation  that  the  Central  Board  be  empowered  to  incorporate 
parishes  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  and  paying  permanent  officers,  and  for  the 
<execution  of  works  of  public  labour.  * 

We  may  here  pass  over  other  recommendations  : — the  general  adoption  of  a 
•complete,  clear,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform  system  of  accounts,  (accompanied 
"by  new  arrangements  for  transacting  business,  and  the  establishment  of  self-acting 
checks);  that  the  Central  Board  should  state  the  general  qualifications  of  paid 
officers,  recommend  suitable  and  remove  unsuitable  paid  officers  ;  that  the  parochial 
consumption  should  be  supplied  by  tender  and  contract,  in  which  competition  should 
be  perfectly  free,  the  Central  Board  acting  as  public  prosecutors  in  case  of  fraud ;  that, 
under  regulations  to  be  framed  by  the  Central  Board,  parishes  should  be  empowered 
to  treat  any  relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied,  or  to  their  families,  and  any  expenditure 
in  the  workhouses,  or  otherwise  incurred  on  their  account,  as  a  loan,  and  recoverable  not 
only  by  the  existing  legal  provisions  but  also  by  way  of  attachment  of  their  subsequent 
wages  ;  that,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  information  as  to  apprenticeship,  the  Central 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  make  special  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  laws 
apprenticing  children  at  the  expense  of  parishes. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  Vagrancy,f  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  trade,  and  not  an  unprofitable  one,  and  that  the  severe  and  increasing  burden 
arose  from  vagrants  by  trade,  not  from  vagrants  on  account  of  destitution.  It 
appeared  yam  to  expect  the  remedy  from  detailed  statutory  provisions.  The  tendency 
of  legislation  respecting  the  poor,  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  cure, 
was  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  case.  From  very  early  times,  the  draconian  statutes 
against  vagrancy,  as  they  grew  in  severity,  produced  only  worse  abuses. 
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But,  in  the  few  districts  in  which  the  relief  had  been  such  as  only  the  really  destitute 
would  accept,  the  resort  of  vagrants  had  ceased,  or  been  so  much  diminished  as  to 
become  only  a  trifling  inconvenience. 

Somewhat  lamely  then,  the  Commission  concludes  thus  : — 

"  Feeling  convinced  that  vagrancy  will  cease  to  be  a  burden  if  the  relief  given  to  vagrants  is  such  as 
only  the  really  destitute  will  accept ;  feeling  convinced  that  this  cannot  be  effected  unless  the  system 
is  general ;  and  also  convinced  that  no  exactments  to  be  executed  by  parochial  officers  will  in  all  parishes 
be  rigidly  adhered  to,  unless  under  the  influence  of  strict  superintendence  and  control,  we  recommend 
that  the  Central  Board  be  empowered  and  directed  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  as  to  the  relief  to 
be  afforded  to  vagrants  and  discharged  prisoners."  * 

Finally  the  Commission  suggested  that  the  new  Central  Board  should  consist  of 
three  persons,  assisted  by  eight  or  ten  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  by  them, 
and  recommended  that  this  Board  should  submit  a  Report  annually  to  Government,  f 

Meeting  in  advance  the  inevitable  criticism  against  giving  any  board  such  extreme 
powers,  the  Report  simply  said  that  the  powers  recommended  were,  in  fact,  the 
powers  now  exercised  by  15,000  sets  of  annual  officers,  mostly  ignorant  of  their 
duties,  influenced  by  their  affections,  interests,  and  fears,  and  restrained  by  scarcely 
any  real  responsibility. 

Separate  recommendations,  however,  followed  as  regards  two  of  the  most  difficult 
and  most  important  of  the  questions  submitted. 

(1)  Settlement.  J 

First,  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  apprenticeship,  purchasing  or  renting  a 
tenement,  estate,  paying  rates,  or  serving  an  office,  should  be  abolished. 

There  remained  settlement  by  parentage,  birth,  and  marriage.  Of  these,  settlement 
by  parentage  should  be  continued  in  a  modified  form  :  it  should  last  during  the 
period  of  a  child's  life  during  which  it  is  dependent  on  its  parents  : — 

"  We  recommend  therefore,  that  (subject  to  the  obvious  exceptions  of  persons  born  in  prisons,, 
hospitals  and  workhouses)  the  settlement  of  every  legitimate  child  born  after  the  passing  of  the  intended 
Act,  follow  that  of  the  parents  or  surviving  parent  of  such  child,  until  such  child  shall  attain  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  or  the  death  of  its  surviving  parent  ;  and  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  on  the  death  of  its. 
surviving  parent,  such  child  shall  be  considered  settled  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  born." 

The  introduction  of  settlement  by  Residence  was  not  recommended.  Granted 
that  it  was  the  most  natural  and  most  obvious  mode,  and  that  it  presented  many 
advantages,  yet  these  were  overbalanced  by  still  more  powerful  considerations.  The 
existing  modes  by  which  settlement  could  be  changed  were  productive  of  perjury  and 
fraud  ;  they  injured  employers  by  restricting  them  in  their  choice  of  servants,  and 
distributing  the  labouring  families  according  to  rules  not  depending  on  the  demand  for 
their  services.  And,  above  all,  they  injured  the  labourers  themselves  by  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  selling  all  that  they  had,  their  labour,  to  the  best  advantage. 
Settlement  by  residence  would  aggravate  all  these  evils. 

It  was  further  recommended  that,  instead  of  the  existing  mode  of  first  removing  a 
pauper,  and  then  inquiring  whether  the  removal  was  lawful,  the  inquiry  should 
precede  the  removal.  This  obvious  reform  had  been  proposed  in  a  Bill  of  1819,  and  the 
Commission  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  its  rejection,  unless  they  were  to  believe  a 
tradition,  that  it  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  persons  interested  in  creating 
litigation  and  expense. 

(2)  Bastardy. \\ 

As  to  the  Bastardy  Laws,  the  Commission  recommended  their  entire  abolition. 
What  they  proposed  to  put  in  their  place  was  based  on  the  principle  of  trusting  to 
those  checks  only  which  providence  had  imposed  on  licentiousness,  under  the  conviction 
that  all  attempts  of  the  Legislature  to  increase  their  force,  or  to  substitute  for  them 
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artificial  sanctions,  had  tended  only  to  weaken  or  pervert  them.  The  general  rule 
followed  should  be  that  every  illegitimate  child,  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  should  follow  its 
mother's  settlement ;  that  the  mother  of  such  a  child  should  be  required  to  support  it, 
precisely  as  if  she  were  a  widow  ;  and  that  all  Acts  which  punished  or  charged  the 
putative  father  should  be  repealed. 

(3)  Emigration. 

One  subject  remained  which,  though  not  expressly  contained  in  the  remit,  appeared 
to  be  within  its  spirit,  Emigration.* 

The  preliminary  question  was  whether  there  existed  in  any  part  of  England  a 
population  which  materially  exceededthe  demand  for  labour.  It  was,  indeed,  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  advance  of  wealth  that,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  an  administration 
which  directly  encouraged  improvident  marriages,  the  question  of  a  surplus  population 
should  arise ;  for  the  extraordinary  increase  of  population  had  taken  place  not  only  in 
the  manufacturing  counties,  but  in  the  purely  agricultural  districts  from  which  the 
•complaints  of  a  decrease  in  the  capital  of  the  farmer  came. 

In  many  of  the  answers  sent  in,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a  great  excess  of 
labourers,  and  as  regards  some  districts,  this  excess  might  be  taken  as  established 
beyond  dispute.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  commodities,  the  demand  for  labour 
depended  to  some  degree  on  the  quality  of  the  article  supplied.  That  there  was  a 
lack  of  demand  for  the  pauperised  labour  of  many  districts,  might  be  the  case.  But 
the  conviction  of  the  Commissioners  was  that,  even  in  the  parishes  where  the  greatest 
surplus  above  the  actual  demand  existed,  it  would  be  rapidly  reduced  and  ultimately 
disappear,  if  relief  were  no  longer  granted,  except  in  return  for  actual  labour,  and 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  workhouse. 

Still :— 

"  No  expedient  by  which  the  reduction  of  the  surplus  labour  can  be  accelerated,  and  the  suffering 
of  the  labourer  during  the  progress  of  the  change  diminished,  should  be  disregarded  ;  and  we  are  of 
•opinion  that  emigration,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  innocent  palliatives  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  could  be  advantageously  made  available  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  remedies  which  we 
have  already  suggested." 

Emigration,  indeed,  had  been,  in  many  cases,  successful,  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, however,  being  that  only  the  least  corrupted  left  the  country,  and  that  those 
most  willing  to  remain  a  burden  to  their  parishes  were  the  most  thoroughly 
profligate  and  useless. 

The  recommendation  was  that  the  vestry  of  each  parish  should  be  empowered  to  order 
the  payment,  out  of  the  rates  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  of  the  expenses  of  the 
©migration  of  any  persons  having  settlements  within  such  parish,  who  might  be 
willing  to  emigrate. 

The  Report  ends  with  a  passage  on  charities,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  some- 
what overlooked,  f  The  Commission  there  expressed  their  conviction  that  charities 
distributed  among  the  classes  who  were  also  receivers  of  the  poor-rate  were  often  wasted 
and  often  mischievous.  In  many  cases  they  were  only  less  pernicious  than  the 
abuse  in  the  application  of  the  poor-rates,  because  they  were  visibly  limited  in  amount. 
Distributed  in  particular  parishes  or  towns,  they  attracted  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who,  in  the  hope  of  trifling  benefits  to  be  obtained  without  labour, 
often  lingered  on  in  spots  most  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  their  industry. 

Such  charities,  in  the  districts  where  they  abounded,  might  thus  interfere  with  the 
•efficiency  of  the  measures  above  recommended,  and  on  this  ground,  although 
aware  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  offering  any  specific  recommendation  with 
respect  to  them,  the  Commission  begged  to  suggest  that  they  called  for  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature. 


*  p.  351. 
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B.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT  OF  1834. 


The  frequent  reference  to  the  "  Principles  of  the  Pooi 
Law  Amendment  Act  "  of  1834,  as  suggesting  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  ' '  strict  administration  "or  of  "  lax 
administration,"  seems  to  make  it  desirable  to  state,  so 
far^  as  possible  in  ipsissima  verba,  what  these  principles 
were. 

An  examination  of  the  Act  itself  does  not  give  much 
information.  It  is  called  :  An  Act  for  the  Amendment 
and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Poor  in  England  and  Wales,  and  is  dated  14th  August, 
1834.  The  first  14  sections  provide  for  the  appointment, 
at  the  pleasure  or  removal  of  the  Crown,  of  three  Com- 
missioners, who  may  sit  as  a  board  for  carrying  the 
Act  into  execution.  These  Commissioners  are  empowered 
to  appoint  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  whom  they  may 
delegate  any  of  their  powers  except  that  of  making  general 
rules,  and  also  a  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  clerks 
or  Secretaries  and  other  officers  ;  no  Commissioner  or 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  be  capable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  all  appointments  to  be  limited  to  five  years.  The 
Commissioners  are  to  make  an  annual  Report,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament. 

In  the  15th  Section  are  laid  down  the  functions  of  the  three 
Commissioners: — "The  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor  throughout  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  or  such  laws  as  shall  be  in  force  at  the  time 
being,  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Commissioners."*  For  this  purpose  they  are  authorised 
and  required  to  make  and  issue  all  such  rules,  orders, 
and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  for 
the  government  of  workhouses  and  the  education  of 
children  therein,  for  the  management  and  apprenticing 
of  poor  children,  and  for  the  guidance  and  control  of 
all  guardians,  vestries,  and  parish  officers,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  management  or  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  keeping,  examining,  auditing,  and  allowing  of  ac- 
counts, and  making  and  entering  into  contracts,  or  any 
expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  carrying  this 
Act  into  execution  in  all  other  respects,  as  they  shall  think 
proper,  and  they  may  suspend,  alter,  or  rescind  the  same  ; 
"  provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  enabling  the  said  Commissioners,  or  any 
of  them,  to  interfere  in  any  individual  case  for  the  purpose 
of  ordering  relief." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  administration  of  the  laws 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  from  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  down 
to  and  including  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834 
itself,  so  far  as  these  laws,  or  portions  of  them,  were  not 
repealed,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  any  future  laws 
on  the  subject,  was  put  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  three  Commissioners. 

In  succeeding  sections  of  the  Act,  the  general  power  of 
administration  thus  given  is  defined  as  regards  particular 
matters.  The  Commissioners,  e.g.,  were  to  have  control 
of:— 

All  the  powers  and  authorities  of  Gilbert's  Act  and 

other  Acts,  general  as  well  as  local,  relating  to 

workhouses  or  relief  of  the  poor  ; 
The  building  and  alteration  of  workhouses  and  making 

rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  same ; 
The  declaring  of  unions  of  parishes,  the  alteration  and 

dissolution  of  union?,  and  the  classification  of 

the  poor  in  the  union  workhouses  ; 
The  number,  duties,  and  (within  csrtain  limits) 

qualifications  of  guardians,  and  the  regulation 

of  their  election  ; 

*  These  were  the  so-called  "  unconstitutional,"  "  tyrannical,"  "  despotic  "  powers  against  which  so  much  criticism  was 
directed  in  Parliament  both  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  the  sufficient  answer  being,  that  the  same  powers  of 
making  rules  and  regulations,  which  were  now  to  be  confined  to  a  central  board  on  which  responsibility  would  be  strongly 
concentrated  and  which  would  have  the  most  extensive  information,  had  actually  been,  up  till  this  time,  in  the  hands 
of  upwards  of  15,000  unskilled  and  (practically)  irresponsible  authorities  liable  to  be  biassed  by  sinister  interests.  1  he  whole 
contention  was  vigorously  argued  out  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  "Continuance  Report  of  1840,  summing  up  in  the 
words  :  "  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  as  established  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  is  not  a  highly  centralised 
system  (like  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  revenue  departments,  in  this  country)  but  it  is  a  combination  of  local 
management,  with  central  superintendence."  

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 


The  ascertaining  of  the  average  expenditure  for  three 
years  of  the  parishes  in  a  Union,  with  a  view  to 
the  assessment  of  parishes  to  a  comnon  fund. 

The  appointment  and  regulating  the  qualifications, 
salaries,  and  duties  of  officers  and  their  tenure 
of  ofice,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  same ; 

The  making  of  contracts  ; 

The  regulation  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  or  their 
families  out  of  the  workhouse,  by  such  rules,, 
orders,  or  regulations  as  they  may  think  fit ; 

The  determination  of  such  relief  as  is  to  be  considered 

as  given  by  way  of  loan  ; 
The  application  of  money  raised  for  emigration ; 
The  audit  of  accounts ; 
The  apprenticeship  of  children  ; 

The  calling  for  and  publishing  accounts  of  trusts  and 
charities  applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

But  certain  other  provisions  were  positively  enacted, 
and  were  subject  only  to  supervision  by  the  Com- 
missioners.   Such,  e.g.,  are  these  : — 

That  no  inmate  of  a  workhouse  shall  be  obliged  to> 
attend  any  religious  service  celebrated  in  a  mode 
contrary  to  his  religious  principles,  nor  any 
child  be  educated  in  a  religious  creed  to  which 
its  parents  or  surviving  parent  shall  object,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  orphan,  to  which  the  godfather* 
or  godmothers  shall  object ; 

That  no  dangerous  lunatic,  insane  person,  or 
idiot,  shall  be  detained  in  any  workhouse  (not 
being  also  a  county  lunatic  asylum)  longer  than 
fourteen  days  ; 

That  all  relief  given  to  or  on  account  of  the  wife, 
or  children  under  16  not  being  blind  or  deaf  or 
dumb,  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  the- 
husband  or  father,  and  any  relief  to  children 
under  16  of  any  widow  shall  be  considered  as. 
given  to  the  widow; 

That  two  justices  may  order  relief  to  a  poor  person 
out  of  the  workhouse,  provided  one  of  them 
certifies  of  his  own  knowledge  that  such  poor 
person  is,  from  old  age  or  infirmity,  wholly 
unable  to  work  ; 

The  ordering  of  relief,  which  (subject  to  the  powers 
of  the  Commissioners)  is  expressly  vested  in  the 
boards  of  guardians  except  in  cases  of  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity,  when  temporary  relief  is 
required  to  be  given  by  the  overseers  and,  in 
default,  may  be  given  by  any  justice  in  articles 
of  absolute  necessity,  but  not  in  money ;  any 
justice  to  have  the  power  of  ordering  medical 
relief  in  sudden  and  dangerous  illness ; 

The  borrowing  of  money  on  security  of  the  rates  for 
emigration  purposes,  which,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Commissioners,  is  vested  in 
owners  and  ratepayers  in  meeting  assembled  ; 

The  new  bastardy  regulations  ; 

The  new  settlement  regulations,  including  abolition 
of  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  or  by  serv- 
ing an  office,  and  a  requirement  that,  in  the  cise 
of  a  settlement  acquired  by  the  occupation  of 
a  tenement,  poor  rate  should  be  paid  for  one 
year ; 

The  new  regulations  regarding  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  into  the  workhouse. 
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That  the  rules,  orders  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  removable  only  by  writ  of  certiorari 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  are  to  continue 
in  force  until  declared  to  be  illegal. 
Such,  then,  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  such 
the  powers  created  by  the  Legislature  and  confided  to 
the  Commissioners  in  1834.    Whether  or  not  it  be  the 
case,  as  Mr.  Mackay  has  asserted,  that  "  no  new  principle 
was  then  introduced  into  the  law,"*  it  seems  clear  that 
no  principle  was  actually  enunciated.     The  laws  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  were  put,  for  administration,  regula- 
tion, and  control,  into  the  hands  of  a  new  board  of  salaried 
public  servants,  but  no  definite  principle  was  laid  down, 
by  preamble  or  otherwise,!  to  guide  the  Commissioners 
in  that  administration. 

The  question  then  presents  itself  :  was  it  left  to  the 
Commissioners  to  formulate  their  own  principles,  and 
is  it  their  formulation  which  constitutes  the  "  principles 
of  1834  "  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  first  Annual  Report,  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  office.  There  we 
find  an  almost  casual  reference  to  the  Workhouse  System  : 
"  under  these  circumstances,  we  proceeded  to  direct 
our  chief  attention  to  the  general  introduction  of  the 
workhouse  system."  A  few  pages  further  on,  we  find  that 
"  the  principles  of  poor  law  administration  which  are 
sanctioned  by  Gilbert's  Act  and  by  most  of  the  local 
Acts  of  incorporation  of  the  same  period,"  are  at  variance 
with  "  the  principles  established  under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  "  ;  the  chief  of  the  Gilbert  Act  prin- 
ciples being  that  the  guardians  were  required,  on  the 
application  of  those  professing  themselves  unemployed 
and  willing  to  work,  to  agree  for  the  labour  of  such  poor 
persons  at  any  work  or  employment  suited  to  their  strength 
and  capacity,  not  in  the  workhouse,  but  in  any  parish, 
township,  or  place  near  the  place  of  their  residence, 
and  to  cause  such  persons  to  be  properly  maintained, 
lodged,  and  provided  for  until  such  work  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

From  these  statements  we  seem  bound  to  infer  that 
certain  principles  had  been  laid  down  somewhere,  and 
were  so  definite  and  recognised  as  to  have  deserved 
the  name  of  the  "  workhouse  system." 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  an  actual  preamble  to  the 
Act  of  1834,  which  was  so  much  in  everybody's  knowledge 
that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat  it  as  preface  to 
that  Act.  It  was  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1832-4, 
and  the  administration  of  the  Act  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  prominently  identified  with  that 
Report  and  imbued  with  its  spirit.  J 

On  referring  to  this  Report,  we  find  the  principles,  and 
the  system  which  logically  grew  out  of  them,  stated  with 
the  utmost  clearness  and  force  : — 

"  From  the  evidence  collected  under  this  Commission, 
we  are  induced  to  believe  that  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  can  be  generally  admin- 
istered on  a  sound  and  well-defined  principle  ;  and  that 
under  the  operation  of  this  principle,  the  assurance  that 
no  one  need  perish  from  want  may  be  rendered  more 
complete  than  at  present,  and  the  mendicant  and  vagrant 
repressed  by  disarming  them  of  their  weapon — the  plea 
of  impending  starvation. 

"  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  administration  of 
relief  the  public  is  warranted  in  imposing  such  conditions 
on  the  individual  relief  as  are  conducive  to  the  benefit 
either  of  the  individual  himself,  or  of  the  country  at 
large,  at  whose  expense  he  is  to  be  relieved. 


"  The  first  and  most  essential  of  all  conditions,  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  find  universally  admitted,  even^  by  those 
whose  practice  is  at  variance  with  it,  is,  that  his  situation 
on  the  whole  shall  not  be  made  really  or  apparently 
so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  independent  labourer 
of  the  lowest  class.  Throughout  the  evidence  it  is  shown, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  any  pauper  class  is 
elevated  above  the  condition  of  independent  labourers, 
the  condition  of  the  independent  class  is  depressed ; 
their  industry  is  impaired,  their  employment  becomes 
unsteady,  and  its  remuneration  in  wages  i3  diminished. 
Such  persons,  therefore,  are  under  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  quit  the  less  eligible  class  of  labourers  and 
enter  the  more  eligible  class  of  paupers.  The  converse 
is  the  effect  when  the  pauper  class  is  placed  in  its  proper 
position,  below  the  condition  of  the  independent  labourer. 
Every  penny  bestowed  that  tends  to  render  the  condition 
of  the  pauper  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer,  is  a  bounty  on  indolence  and  vice."  • 

The  principle  was  put  more  succinctly  thus  :  "  to  let 
the  labourer  find  that  the  parish  is  the  hardest  task- 
master and  the  worst  paymaster  he  can  find,  and  thus 
induce  him  to  make  his  application  to  the  parish  his 
last  and  not  his  first  resource." 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced,  continues  the 
Report,  "  it  appears  that  wherever  the  principle  which 
we  have  thus  stated  has  been  carried  into  effect,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  its  introduction  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  Poor  Laws  exist.  We 
have  seen  that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  able-bodied 
labourers  have  been  rendered  independent  of  partial 
relief,  or  of  relief  otherwise  than  in  a  well-regulated 
workhouse : — 

1.  Their  industry  has  been  restored  and  improved. 

2.  Frugal  habits  have  been  created  or  strengthened. 

3.  The  permanent  demand  for  their  labour  has  in- 

creased. 

4.  And  the  increase  has  been  such  that  their  wages, 

so  far  from  being  depressed  by  the  increased 
amount  of  labour  in  the  market,  have  in  general 
advanced. 

5.  The  number  of  improvident  and  wretched  mar- 

riages has  diminished. 

6.  Their   discontent  has   been  abated,   and  their 

moral  and  social  condition  in  every  way  im- 
proved." 

"  We  therefore  submit,  as  the  general  'principle  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  in  the  present  conditions  of  the 
country  : — 

"  That  those  modes  of  administering  relief  which  have 
been  tried  wholly  or  partially,  and  have  produced  beneficial 
effects  in  some  districts,  be  introduced,  with  modifications 
according  to  local  circumstances,  and  carried  into  com- 
plete execution  in  all. 

"  The  chief  specific  measures  which  we  recommend 
for  effecting  these  purposes,  are — 

"  First,  That  except  as  to  medical  attendance, 
and  subject  to  the  exception  respecting  appren- 
ticeship hereinafter  stated,  all  relief  whatever 
to  able-bodied  persons  or  to  their  families,  other- 
wise than  in  well-regulated  workhouses  (i.e., 
places  where  they  may  be  set  to  work  according 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  43d  of  eliza- 
beth) shall  be  declared  unlawful,  and  shall  cease, 


+  *  Referen.c?  to  the  Report  of  1832-4  and  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  shows  that  it  was  conceived 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  only  carried  out  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
and  that  these  had  been  violated  by  the  old  system. 

t  The  only  preamble  is  ■  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  alter  aiul  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Relief  of  Poor  Persons 
"ii   1&a-  a  Wales:  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.    Section  LIL,  however,  which  deals  with  the  outdoor  relief  of 

able-bodied  persons  or  their  families,  is  introduced  by  the  words  :  And  whereas  a  practice  has  obtained  of  giving  relief 
to  persons  or  their  families,  who,  at  the  time  of  applying  for  or  receiving  such  relief,  were  wholly  or  partially  in  the 
employment  oi  individuals,  and  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  is  in  many  places  administered  i'n  modes 
productive  ot  evil  in  other  respects.  And  whereas  difficulty  may  arise  in  case  any  immediate  and  universal  remedy  is 
attempted  to  be  applied  in  the  matters  aforesaid  ;  be  it  further  enacted,  &c. 

+  JNever  perhaps,  was  a  Royal  Commission  so  justified  by  its  results.  Nearly  every  one  of  its  recommendations  passed 
into  law  within  the  year;  one  of  its  authors  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  draft  the  Bill,  and  the  other  became 
secretary  to  the  Board  whioh  carried  the  Act  into  execution.  The  Commission  itself  was  re-appointed,  first  for  one  year,  then 
lor  rive.  Continuity  in  its  policy  was  so  far  secured  by  the  succession  of  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  had  been  an 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  inquiry  of  1832-4,  to  his  father,  T.  F.  Lewis,  in  1839,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edmund 

1841  Commissioner  in  the  Metropolitan   district  under  the  central  board,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lefevre, 
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IN  MANNER  AND  AT  PERIODS  HEREAFTER  SPECIFIED*  ; 
AND  THAT,  ALL  RELIEF  AFFORDED  IN  RESPECT  OF  CHIL- 
DREN UNDER  THE  AGE  OF  16  SHALL  BE  CONSIDERED  AS 
AFFORDED  TO  THEIR  PARENTS. 

"It  is  true  that  nothing  is  necessary  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  pauperism,  except  that  all  who  receive  relief 
from  the  parish  should  work  for  the  parish 
exclusively,  as  hard  and  for  less  wages  than 
independent  labourers  work  for  individual  employ- 
ers, and  we  believe  that  in  most  districts  useful  work, 
which  will  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  demand  for 
labour,  may  be  obtained  in  greater  quantity  than  is 
usually  conceived.  Cases,  however,  will  occur  where 
such  work  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  an  immediate  demand ;  and  when  obtained,  the 
labour,  by  negligence,  connivance,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
made  merely  formal,  and  thus  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislature  may  be  evaded  more  easily  than  in  a  workhouse. 
A  well-regulated  workhouse  meets  all  cases,  and  appears 
to  be  the  only  means  by  which  the  intention  of  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth,  that  all  the  able-bodied  shall  be  set  to  work, 
can  be  carried  into  execution. "- 

gc  $  *  .  sj:  $  £ 

"  And  although  we  admit  that  able-bodied  persons 
in  the  receipt  of  out-door  allowances  and  partial  relief, 
may  be,  and  in  some  cases  are,  placed  in  a  condition  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the 
lowest  class';  yet  to  persons  so  situated,  relief  in  a  well- 
regulated  workhouse  would  not  be  a  hardship  :  and  even 
if  it  be,  in  some  rare  cases,  a  hardship,  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  which  the  good  of 
society  requires  the  applicant  to  submit.  The  express 
or  implied  ground  of  his  application  is,  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  perishing  from  want.  Requesting  to  be  rescued  from 
that  danger  out  of  the  property  of  others,  he  must  accept 
assistance  on  the  terms,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
the  common  welfare  requires.  The  bane  of  all  pauper 
legislation  has  been  the  legislating  for  extreme  cases. 
Every  exception,  every  violation  of  the  general  rule  to 
meet  a  real  case  of  unusual  hardship,  lets  in  a  whole 
class  of  fraudulent  cases,  by  which  that  rule  must  in 
time  be  destroyed.  Where  cases  of  real  hardship  occur, 
the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a 
virtue  for  which  no  system  of  compulsory  relief  can  be 
or  ought  to  be  a  substitute." 

To  sum  up.  What  the  original  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1832-4  called  "  the  first  and  most  essential  of  all 
conditions,"  and  what  the  Commissioners  under  the  Act 
of  1834,  in  report  after  report,  called  "  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act "  was  that 
the  situation  of  the  able-bodied  pauperf  should  be,  really 
or  apparently,  less  eligible  than  the  situation  of  the 
independent  labourer  of  the  lowest  class.  And,  while 
this  might  be  secured  by  a  very  carefully  administered 
out-door  relief  system,  it  could  only  be  effectually  secured 
by  the  offer  of  relief  in  a  workhouse,  where  by  labour, 
discipline,  and  restraint  as  well  as  by  dietary,  the 
inmate's  situation  would  be  definitely  and  ascertainably 
less  eligible  than  that  of  the  poorest  class  of  those  who 
contributed  to  his  support.  This  was  the  Workhouse 
System,  and,  against  such  a  system,  all  criticism  which 


spoke  of  the  Act  as  erecting  workhouses  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  those  who  could  not  find  work  outside  fell 
pointless.  The  workhouse  was  not  an  end  so  much  as 
a  means.  In  the  last  unhappy  resort  it  was  a  provision 
for  the  really  destitute  ;  primarily,  the  effer  of  it  was  a 
"self-acting  test"  of  the  reality  of  the  claim  on  relief. J 

To  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle,  two  things 
were  necessary :  that  the  wide  discretionary  powers 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  15,000  authorities  should  be 
taken  out  of  their  hands  and  put  into  the  control  of  one 
strong  central  board,  and  that  the  administration  should 
be  uniform  over  the  country.  Hence  the  statement : 
"  We  recommend,  therefore,  the  appointment  of  a  Central 
Board  to  control  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
with  such  Assistant  Commissioners  as  may  be  found 
requisite  ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  be  empowered 
and  directed  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  for  the 
government  of  workhouses,  and  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given  and  the  labour  to  be 
exacted  in  them,  and  that  such  regulations  shaU,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  be  uniform  throughout  the  country 
(p.  297). 

The  Commissioners  were  sworn  into  office  on  23rd 
August,  1834,  and  at  once  set  to  work,  under  the  dominance 
of  the  workhouse  principle,  to  enact  such  preparatory 
and  temporary  measures  as  seemed  necessary  to  check 
the  "  master  evil,"  as  they  called  it,  of  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied. 

The  first  measures  taken  temporarily  to  apply  this 
principle  are  contained  under  the  heading  "  Relief,"  in 
"  Orders  and  Regulations  for  the  Guidance  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  Unions,"  issued 
by  the  Commissioners  :• — 

"  Firstly.  No  relief  shall  be  given  in  money  (except 
in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident)  to  any  able- 
bodied  male  pauper  who  is  in  employment  (the 
same  not  being  parish  work)  and  in  the  receipt 
of  earnings;  nor  to  any  part  of  his  family  who 
shall  be  dependent  on  him,  or  for  whose  relief 
and  maintenance  he  shall  be  liable. 

Secondly.  If  any  able-bodied  male  pauper  shall 
apply  to  be  set  to  work  by  the  parish,  one-half 
at  least  of  the  relief  which  may  be  afforded  to 
him  or  to  his  family  shall  be  in  kind. 

Thirdly.  One-half  at  least  of  the  relief  which  may 
be  afforded  to  widows  or  single  women,  not  being 
aged  or  infirm,  shall  be  in  kind. 

Fourthly.  No  relief  shall  be  given  to  any  able- 
bodied  male  pauper  by  payment  or  payments 
of,  for  or  on  account  of,  the  rent  for  his  house 
or  lodging,  or  for  the  house  or  lodging  of  any 
part  of  his  family  who  shall  be  dependent  upon 
him  and  for  whose  relief  and  maintenance  he 
shall  be  liable,  or  by  allowance  towards  such 
rent. 

Fifthly.  Except  in  case  of  accident,  sickness,  or 
other  urgent  necessity,  no  relief  shall  be  afforded 
from  the  poor  rates  of  any  parish  or  place  com- 
prised in  the  said  Union,  to  any  pauper  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  belonging  to  any 
such  parish  or  place  comprised  in  the  said 


*  The  "  hereafter  specified  "  refers  to  p.  297,  where  it  was  said  that  the  prohibition  of  out-door  relief  should  come  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and,  as  regards  new  applicants,  at  an  earlier  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  took  much 
longer  than  this.  "  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  was  the  deliberate  intention  of  Parliament,  in  framing  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  that  all  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  should  cease  at  the  earliest  possible  period  that  it 
could  safely,  and  with  propriety,  be  put  an  end  to  ;  and  the  question  we  have  to  successively  decide  as  to  each  Union 
is  whether  this  time  may  be  fairly  deemed  to  have  arrived."  (Second  Report,  1836,  p.  7.) 

|  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  definition  of  "  able-bodied  "  is  given  in  the  Report  except  the  negative  one  on  p.  42,  that 
aged,  sick,  and  infirm  (grouped  under  the  expression  "  impotent ")  are  not  able-bodied.  Hence  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  Commissioners  found  themselves  as  regards  relief  to  the  partially  disabled.  They  spoke  of  the  inexpediency  of  continuing 
to  give  partial  relief  in  these  cases,  and  the  injustice  of  thus  enabling  them  to  compete  with  and  lower  the  value  of  the  labour 
of  the  able-bodied  man.  "  We  feel  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  course  so  strongly  that,  although  not  desirous  of  urging 
or  insisting  on  the  application  of  the  workhouse  to  all  cases  of  this  nature,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  persons 
incapable  of  wholly  maintaining  themselves  should  not  be  suffered  to  receive  partial  relief,  but  should  be  entiiely  supported  by 
the  guardians,  and  should  either  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  condition,  or 
should  not  be  suffered  to  do  any  work  on  their  own  account."    ("Continuance  Report,"  1840,  p.  43.) 

J  Thus  modem  readers  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Report  and  of  its  remedy  as  "hard,"  even  harsh,  forgetting  that  the 
Commissioners  had  to  deal  with  a  demoralised  England,  where  "more  than  one  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of 
able-bodied  labourers  in  towns  were  cases  of  indolence  or  imposture,"  and  where  "it  rarely  appeared  that  five  or 
six  in  a  hundred  claimants  sustained  the  test."  We  have  it,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mackay  that  Chadwick 
always  objected  to  the  expression  workhouse  test.  The  idea  of  the  workhouse,  he  always  insisted,  was  derived  from  the 
practice  of  the  working  classes  themselves  with  regard  to  their  own  friendly  societies.  Their  rule  was  "  all  or  nothing." 
The  friendly  societies  prohibit  their  members  from  working  when  in  receipt  of  sick  pay,  and  enforce  their  rule  by  a  system 
of  inspection.  This  is  not  practicable  for  the  public  authority,  which  is  therefore  obliged  to  offer  all  or  nothing  in  some  other 
form.    (History  of  the  English  Poor  Law.    Vol.  III.,  p.  126.) 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Union,    who    shall   not   be  resident  therein ; 
provided  always,  that  this  regulation  shall  not 
extend  to  any  person,  not  being  an  able-bodied 
male  pauper,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  who  shall  on  the  day  herein  appointed 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  guardians,  be  in 
the  receipt  of  relief  from  any  parish  or  place 
comprised  in   the   said   Union,    although  not 
resident  in  such  parish  or  place,  and  although 
such  person  shall  continue  a  non-resident ;  but 
in  every  case  due  inquiry  shall  be  made  as  to 
the  propriety  of  such  relief  being  continued." 
(First  Report  1835,  App.  A-  p.  52). 
The  same  subject  is  expanded  in  a  document  dated  21st 
September,  1835,  entitled  "Suggestions  as  to  the  most 
eligible  Modes  of  providing  Outdoor  Employment  for  Able- 
bodied  Paupers,  in  Cases  where  there  is  not  an  Efficient 
Workhouse,  and  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Workhouse  System. ' '      This  purports  to  be   "a  state- 
ment of  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
guardians  in  providing  employment  for  paupers,  .    .  . 
bearing  in  mind  always,  that  the  best  form  of  outdoor 
labour  at  task  work  on  account  of  the  parish,  however 
well-devised  and  enforced,  is  but  secondary  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  workhouse  system,  and  can  only  be  sanctioned 
as  a  palliative  for  a  time,  and  until  adequate  and  efficient 
workhouse  accommodation  shall  be  provided." 

"  The  two  great  principles  to  be  kept  constantly  in 
view,  in  providing  employment  for  paupers,  are  these  : 
Firstly,  that  parish  work  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  discourage  applications  from  all  who  are  not  really 
necessitous,  and  thereby  to  stimulate  labourers  to  in- 
dependent exertions  in  seeking  after  and  obtaining  em- 
ployment for  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  that  pauper 
labour  ought  likewise  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  hold  out 
no  temptation  to  the  employer  to  resort  to  it  through 
an  abuse  of  the  poor-rates,  rather  than  seek  for  independent 
labourers  to  perform  his  work. 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  work  to  be  provided  for 
paupers  should  be  of  a  laborious  and  undesirable  nature  in 
itself,  and  that  the  remuneration  should  be  less  than 
would  be  paid  for  work  of  equal  quantity  if  performed  by 
independant  labourers  ;  and,  further,  that  such  work  should 
not  be  of  the  kind  in  which  the  independent  labourers 
of  the  district  are  ordinarily  employed,  neither  should  it 
be  much  regarded  as  to  its  profitable  results  ;  but  it  should 
be  viewed  merely  as  a  condition  on  which  that  relief, 
which  their  necessities  require,  and  which  the  law  allows, 
is  to  be  administered  to  paupers. 

"  If  these  principles  are  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of 
parish  employment  usually  resorted  to,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  determining  which  is  the  least  objectionable." 

The  document  then  discusses  the  repair  of  roads,  or 
preparation  of  materials  for  that  purpose  in  the 
stone  yard ;  notes  that  the  use  of  corn  mills  gets 
rid  of  the  usual  difficulty  of  superintending  outdoor 
labour,  and  continues :  "It  will  be  perceived  from 
the  foregoing  observations,  that  the  Commissioners  con- 
sider that  the  question  whether  the  work  performed 
by  paupers  is  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  is  altogether 
secondary  to  the  main  question,  namely,  whether  as  a  con- 
dition of  obtaining  relief  it  operates  to  discourage  pauper- 
ism. From  misapprehension  on  this  point,  it  has  been 
sometimes  attempted  to  obtain  a  profit  for  the  parish, 
not  only  by  cultivating  parish  farms,  but  by  setting  up 
various  sorts  of  manufactures,  to  be  carried  on  by  pauper 
labour.  Such  efforts,  however,  have  always  proved 
abortive,  and  have  invariably  entailed  a  loss  upon  the 
parish,  as  well  as  caused  injury  to  the  independent 
labourer  by  interfering  with  the  labour  market.  The 
Board,  therefore,  most  decidedly  discourage  all  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  parishes  or  unions. "  (Second 
Report,  1836,  App.  A.,  p.  41.) 

But  all  such  instructions  for  outdoor  employment  were 
cancelled  when  sufficient  time  had  been  given  to  make 
the  transition  and  to  furnish  adequate  workhouse  ac- 
commodation. Thenceforward  all  that  remained  for 
carrying  out  the  principle  was  to  determine  the  labour 
which  should  be  employed  inside  the  workhouse,  labour, 
of  course,  being  one  of  the  conditions  relied  on  for 
making  the  situation  of  the  pauper  less  eligible  than 
that  of  the  independent  worker. 


Here  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  1832-4  Report  was 
that  "  it  ought  to  be  useful  employment.  Parish  offi . 
cers  .  .  .  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sending 
paupers  on  fictitious  errands,  with  baskets  full  of  stones, 
or  blank  paper  directed  as  letters,  and  other  devices  of 
the  same  nature,  obviously  intended  to  torment  them. 
Such  contrivances  are  pernicious  in  the  revengeful 
feelings  which  they  generate  in  the  minds  of  the  paupers 
themselves,  and  they  are  also  pernicious  in  exciting 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  indolent  and  vicious,  and  in 
the  obstacles  which  they  create  to  the  use  of  legitimate 
labour  and  salutary  discipline.  We  believe  that  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  prevented.  The  association  of  the 
utility  of  labour  to  both  parties,  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  employed,  is  one  which  we  consider  it  most  important 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  ;  and  we  deem  everything 
mischievous  which  unnecessarily  gives  to  it  a  repulsive 
aspect.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that,  in  extended 
districts  the  requisite  sources  of  employment  will  be 
easily  found.  The  supply  of  the  articles  consumed  in 
workhouses  and  prisons  would  afford  a  large  outlet  for 
the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  house."    (p.  324.); 

In  the  "  Continuance  Report  "  of  1840,  the  Commis- 
sioners say  :  "  The  justice  and  expediency  of  requiring 
labour  to  be  performed  in  the  workhouse  are  so  universal 
that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  devise  such  modes  of  employment  as 
shall  interfere  the  least  with  the  field  open  to  the  in- 
dependent labourer."    (p.  30.) 

Such,  then,  are  the  "  fundamental  principles "  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  successive  annual  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  from  1835  to  1847.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  relate  only  to  the  able-bodied  poor.  This,  indeed, 
is  what  might  be  expected.  To  quote  the  "  Continuance 
Report  "  of  1840  :  "  The  amount  of  the  poor  rates  had 
become  grievously  oppressive  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  some  places  had  become  nearly  intolerable,  so  as 
to  threaten  the  abandonment  of  the  land  by  the  pro- 
prietors. But  the  heavy  taxation  was  not  so  oppressive 
to  the  rate-payer  as  the  mode  of  distributing  the  rates 
was  to  the  paupers  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Various  contrivances  for  confounding  relief  with  wages 
had  enabled  the  predominant  interest  in  each  locality 
to  force  their  weaker  neighbours  to  contribute  to  a  common 
fund  from  which  they  did  not  derive  an  equal  benefit,  and 
had  converted  the  state  of  the  labourers  into  a  condition 
little  superior  to  that  of  predial  servitude.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  perversion  of  the  natural  relations  of 
employer  and  workman  were  developed  in  the  agrarian 
disturbances  and  fires  of  1830  and  1831,  and  in  a  general 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  throughout  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties  of  England."   (p.  6.) 

And  again,  "  In  no  part  of  Europe  except  England 
has  it  been  thought  fit  that  the  provision  (against  the 
danger  of  perishing),  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary, 
should  be  applied  to  more  than  the  relief  of  indigence,  the 
state  of  a  person  unable  to  labour,  or  unable  to  obtain, 
in  return  for  his  labour,  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  has 
never  been  deemed  expedient  that  the  provision  should 
extend  to  the  relief  of  poverty;  that  is,  the  state  of  one 
who,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mere  subsistence,  is  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  labour."  (Report  of  1832-4,  p.  227). 
But,  so  far  had  England  departed  from  any  such  sound 
principles,  that  the  first  work  set  before  the  Commis- 
sioners was  the  "  the  rest  ration  of  the  pauper  to  a  position 
below  that  of  the  independent  labourer." 

In  such  circumstances,  a  Commission,  however  desirous 
of  thinking  out  the  whole  question  of  the  theory  of  a 
Poor  Law  and  its  proper  administration,  must  have  felt 
that  there  was  no  time  to  do  so  ;  that  it  must  hurry 
out  a  report.  The  "  Extracts  " — published  a  year  before 
the  Report — -had  shown  that  the  system  was  not  only 
bad  in  itself,  but  tended  to  "  constant  and  indefinite 
increase "  of  the  evils,  by  the  "  irresistible  temptations 
to  fraud  "which  it  presented.  £7,000,000  a  year,  in  fact, 
were  being  spent  in  a  way  that  was  manufacturing  able- 
bodied  pauperism.*  The  country  was  anxious;  and  a 
Government,  elected  for  the  first  time  on  a  popular 
franchise,  was  only  waiting  to  get  to  work  on  a  Bill. 

That,  in  two  years'  time,  the  Commission  collected 
its  8,000  pages  of  evidence,  thought  out  the  problem 


*  The  maximum  was  in  1817-18,  when  the  expenditure  on  relief  amounted  to  £7,850,S01,  or  13s.  3d.  per  he\d  of  population. 
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of  the  able-bodied,  and  issued  its  memorable  Report, 
is  a  monumental  instance  of  devotion  to  the  public 
service. 

Thus  the  Report  should  be  read  in  its  historical  context.  * 
It  does  not  lay  down,  or  proceed  on,  any  philosophical 
theo  y  of  the  place  cf  poverty  i  i  the  social  organism,  of 
"  rights  "  to  life  or  to  work,  even  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
towards  its  less  fortunate  members  except  in  one  particular 
that,  where  the  S  ate  gives  relief,  it  should  make  the 
situation  of  the  able-bodied  recipient  less  eligible  than 
that  of  the  independent  labou  er.  It  does  not  ask  if  and 
how  far  the  very  j  erfect'rg  of  the  organisation  by  which 
wealth  is  produced  le  ves  certain  of  the  producers  outside 
the  organis  ation,  aird  whether  chanty  is  the  only  or  the 
best  means  of  dealing  with  there.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
mark  out  the  sphere  of  charity  from  that  of  public  relief. 
The  Legislature,  taking  the  Report  as  the  foundation, 
simply  took  the  whole  body  of  law  relating  to  the  subject, 
and  passed  an  Amendment  Act,  putting  the  administra- 
tion, however,  int3  the  hands  of  a  smill  body  of  experts 
with  somewhat  wide  and  unusual  powers.  The  Report, 
then,  does  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the 
principles  of  Poor  Relief.  It  is  rather  a  statement  of 
what  a  Poor  Law  should  not  do — that  is,  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  industry  of  the  country  by  giving  relief 
on  terms  more  eligible  than  men  could  get  by  their  own 
labour.  Hence  the  overwhelming  place  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  able-bodied.  As  a  fact,  the  genesis 
of  the  Act,  and  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  read,  is 
expressly  put  in  one  of  the  Commission's  earliest  docu- 
ments. In  a  Circular  sent  to  Parish  Officers  in  some 
Counties  rn  November  8th,  1834,  it  is  said  :  "  The  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  necessary  relief  to  the  indigent,  but  for 
preventing  various  illegal  and  injurious  practices,  which 
had  by  degrees  grown  up  in  the  administration  of  such 
Telief."    (First  Report,  1835.    App.  p.  45.) 

Understanding  this,  we  find,  as  we  might  expect, 
that,  while  there  is  a  "  fundamental  principle,"  clearly 
thought  out  and  proved  by  masses  of  evidence,  as  regards 
the  able-bodied,  there  is  no  such  guidance  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  as  regards  the  other  classes  with  which 
the  Commissioners  had  to  deal. 

In  the  Report  of  1832-4,  no  change  was  suggested 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  poor.  They  were,  presumably, 
to  receive  outdoor  relief  and  medical  attendance  as 
'before,  and  nothing  is  hinted  of  making  their  situation 
less  eligible  than  that  of  the  sick  independent  labourer,  t 
Indeed,  the  clause  in  which  the  workhouse  principle 
itself  is  laid  down  is  prefaced  by  the  words,  "  except 
as  to  medical  attendance."    In  the  separate  workhouses 


which  the  Commissioners  advised,  while  classification 
is  recommended,  amongst  others,  for  the  "  aged  and  really 
impotent,"  there  is  no  specific  mention  of  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  sick  from  medical  treatment 
in  a  workhouse  hospital. 

Nor,  curiously  enough,  is  there  any  more  specific  mention 
of  the  aged.  As  just  stated,  a  separate  building  was 
recommended  for  the  reception  of  ' '  the  aged  and  really 
impotent,"  where  "  the  old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences 
without  torment  from  the  boisterous."    The  expression 

indulgences  ' '  seems  to  suggest  that  the  ineligible 
situation  test  was  not  to  apply  to  them  ;  but  in  the  ' '  Con- 
tinuance Report  ' '  of  1840,  there  is  a  strong  protest 
against  the  idea  that  a  workhouse  should  be  placed  on  the 
footing  of  an  almshouse.  "If  the  condition  of  the  in- 
mates of  a  workhouse  were  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  invite 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  labouring  classes  to  take  refuge 
in  it,  it  would  immediately  be  useless  as  a  test  between 
indigence  and  indolence  or  fraud — it  would  no  longer  oper- 
ate as  an  inducement  to  the  young  and  healthy  to  provide 
support  for  their  later  years,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  them, 
whilst  they  have  the  means,  to  support  their  aged  parents 
and  relatives.  The  frugahty  and  forethought  of  a  young 
labourer  would  be  useless  if  he  foresaw  the  certainty  of  a 
better  asylum  f  r  his  old  age  than  he  could  possibly  provide 
by  his  own  exertions ;  and  the  industrious  efforts  of  a  son 
to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his  parents  in  his  own 
dwelling  would  be  thrown  away,  and  would  cease  to  be 
called  forth,  if  the  almshouse  of  the  district  offered  a 
refuge  for  their  declining  years,  in  which  they  might  obtain 
comforts  and  indulgences  which  even  the  most  successful 
of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  always  obtain  by  their 
own  exertions. "  (p  29.) 

Presumably,  however,  the  aged  were  to  continue  to 
receive  outdoor  relief,  on  the  ground  that  "  even  in  places 
distinguished  in  general  by  the  most  wanton  parochial 
profusion,  the  allowances  to  the  aged  and  infirm  are 
moderate."    (Report  of  1832-4,  p.  43.)  $ 

As  regards  children,  still  less  is  said,  save  as  regards 
apprenticeship  — "  a  mode  of  relief  expressly  pointed 
out  by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  and  interwoven  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  many  districts"  —  and 
even  this  was  relegated  to  a  subsequent  special 
inquiry.  Children,  indeed,  formed  one  of  the  four 
classes  for  which  separate  workhouse  accommodation  was 
recommended.  There  they  were  to  be  educated,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  salary 
"  to  a  person  properly  qualified  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster. ' ' 
Beyond  this,  the  assumption  is  that  children  were  to 
fare  with  their  parents.  There  is  no  specific  mention  of 
orphans.  § 


*  It  should,  moreover,  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  personality  of  its  authors.  As  is  well  known,  the  Report  was 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  two  men,  Nassau  William  Senior  and  Edwin  Chadwick.  In  after  life  each  of  them 
asserted  that  he  had  written  the  whole  of  it,  with  some  little  assistance  from  the  other.  Senior  was  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Oxford,  with  all  the  prepossessions  of  an  orthodox  economist  of  his  day.  Chadwick — "  that 
juvenile  theorist  of  thirty-four;  the  sucking  Solon  of  the  Benthamite  breed,"  as  The  Times  contemptuously  called  him 
— had  been  for  sevei  al  years  secretary  and  friend  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the  remedial  measures  of  the  Report  were 
certainly  due  to  him.  Nicholls — one  of  the  original  "  Three  Kings  of  Somerset  House,"  or,  "Pinch-pauper  Triumvirate," 
and  afterwards  historian  of  the  Poor  Law — on  retiring  from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  become  overseer 
for  the  parish  of  Southwell,  in  Notts,  in  1821,  and  had  there  put  in  successful  practice  the  principles  which  he  was  subse- 
quently the  means  of  extending  ever  England.  In  1836  he  was  sent  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  Ireland,  to  inquire  into 
the  possibility  of  introducing  there  a  Poor  Law  on  the  English  model,  and  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1838,  which 
introduced  the  workhouse  system  into  Ireland,  was  founded  on  his  Report. 

t  "  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  there  existed  no  statute  expressly  authorising  the  parish 
authorities  to  provide  medical  relief  for  the  poor.  In  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  no  allusion  to  any  such  relief  is  to  be 
found,  and  in  the  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  poor  the  Legislature  has  been  entirely  silent  on  this  subject. 
In  the  absence  of  any  positive  provisions,  medical  aid  has,  nevertheless,  been  supplied  to  the  poor,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  parish  officers  of  15,000  districts,  the  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
have  been  almost  infinitely  various,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  medical  attendants  and  the  amount  of  their 
remuneration.  Almost  all,  however,  had  the  same  defect — the  absence  of  all  effective  control  over  the  medical  officer,  as 
well  as  respects  his  due  attendance  on  the  sick,  as  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  his  charges  ....  We  must  premise  that 
the  objects  which  we  desire  to  attain  are — to  provide  medical  aid  for  all  persons  who  are  really  destitute,  and  to  prevent 
medical  relief  from  generating  or  encouraging  pauperism."  (Continuance  Report,  1840,  p.  44.)  We  learn  from 
Assistant  Commissioners'  Reports  that,  before  1834,  there  had  been  much  undiscriminating  medical  aid,  and  its  dangers,  as 
tending  to  dependence  on  the  parish,  are  often  dwelt  on.  "  The  parish  authorities,"  said  Dr.  Kay,  of  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  "  exercised  no  discretion  concerning  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  be  attended  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  In 
the  matter  of  relief  by  medicine  almost  all  the  rural  labourers  were  paupers."    (Second  Report,  App.,  p.  180.) 

X  "It  has  always  been  our  wish  Mat  the  principles  of  the  law  should  be  applied  without  severity  to  aged  persons." 
'(Second  Report,  1836,  p.  8.)  "We  do  not  require  aged  and  infirm  paupers  to  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse." 
4"  Continuance  Report,"  1840,  p.  32.) 

§  The  Second  Report,  1836,  says  :  "  The  appropriate  treatment  of  the  children  in  the  workhouse,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  orphans,  must  be  progressive  with  the  arrangements  for  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the 
paupers  within  the  workhouse  ;  as  yet  the  regulations  with  respect  to  them  are  genera)  and  may  be  found  in  the  rules  for 
the  management  of  the  workhouse.  Acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  provides  that  '  order  shall  be 
taken  from  time  to  time  for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  them,' 
we  have  endeavoured  to  direct  the  exertions  of  the  local  officers,  as  early  as  possible  after  the  rudiments  of  education 
were  obtained  by  the  children,  to  gain  for  them  independent  employment  out  of  the  workhouse  "  (p.  28).  "  We  do  not 
require  or  permit  the  separation  of  children  under  seven  years  old  from  their  mothers."  (Continuance  Report,  1840, 
p.  32.)  .  

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Women,  as  a  class  separate  from  men,  are  not  mentioned, 
xcept  that  separate  workhouse  accommodation  was 
ecommended  for  "  the  able-bodied  females  ";  presumably 
hey  were  to  be  treated,  whether  able-bodied,  sick,  or 
ged,  and  whether  in  the  workhouse  or  outside,  on  the 
ame  footing  as  men.* 

What  is  more  surprising  still  is  the  treatment  of 
ridows  by  the  Report.  In  the  first  part — that  dealing 
(ith  outdoor  relief  under  the  old  system — it  is  noted 
nder  a  separate  heading  that  "  a  class  of  persons  have, 
1  many  places,  established  a  right  to  public  support," 
idependently  of  want  of  employment  or  of  insufficient 
rages!  "  These  are  widows  who,  in  many  places, 
eceive  what  are  called  pensions  of  from  Is.  to  3s.  a 
reek  on  their  own  account,  without  any  reference  to 
heir  age  or  strength,  or  powers  of  obtaining  an  indepen- 
ent  subsistence,  but  simply  as  widows,"  receiying,  in 
ddition,  if  they  have  children,  an  allowance  per  child 
enerally  about  Is.  6d.  a  week  in  the  rural  districts, 
'  unless  the  child  be  illegitimate,  in  which  case  it  is  more 
requently  2s.  or  more."    (p.  42.) 

But  in  the  second  part  of  the  Report — that  which  deals 
dth  "  Remedial  Measures  " — widows  are  not  mentioned. 


As  regards  mothers  of  bastards,  drastic  change  was, 
indeed,  recommended, — "even  among  the  laws  which  we 
hare  had  to  examine,  those  which  respect  bastardy 
apjear  to  be  pre-eminently  unwise" —  and  the 
change  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  Act ;  but 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  only  the  chargeability 
of,  the  child — not  the  relief  of  the  mother.  As  ihe 
Continuance  Report  of  1840  put  it,  "  the  Act  does 
not  repeal  the  right  of  the  mother  to  relief,  but  merely 
limits  the  remedy  of  the  parish  against  the  putative 
father."  (p.  18.)  In  short,  such  mothers  were  put  in 
the  same  position,  as  regards  poor  relief,  as  widows  with 
legitimate  children,  f 

As  to  vagrants,  the  Commission  scarcely  considered 
this  a  separate  question.  They  felt  "  convinced  that 
vagrancy  would  cease  to  be  a  burden,  if  the  relief  given 
to  vagrants  were  such  as  only  the  really  destitute  would 
accept."  The  remedy  for  pauperism,  in  fact,  was  the 
remedy  for  vagrancy. 

None  of  these  recommendations  evidently  can  be 
considered  as  "  principles "  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
"  fundamental  principle "  on  which  the  workhouse 
system  was  based. 


*In  the  Second  Report,  1836,  ix>  was  said  that  the  rule  prohibiting  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  had  so  far  been 
applied  only  to  able-bodied  men."  The  application  to  paupers  of  the  other  sex  had  been  "  deferred,"  although  the 
n  discriminate  allowances  which  had  been  habitually  granted,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  widows  (and  to  persons 
dvanced  in  life)  had,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  "led  many  Boards  of  Guardians  to  scrutinise  the  lists  of  paupers 
f  this  description,  and  to  put  to  the  proof  the  actual  destitution  of  many  long-established  pensioners  on  the  rates." 

t  "It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  practice  which  was  at  one  time  almost  universal,  of  dealing  with  the  mothers  of 
astard  children  differently  from  other  paupers,  is  rapidly  giving  way  ;  and  the  sounder  course  of  giving  them  relief  only 
ccording  to  the  measure  and  character  of  their  wants  is  more  generally  adopted."    (Second  Report,  183(5,  p.  15.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


C;   THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS,  1834-1847. 


On  April  17th,  1834,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  chief  proposal  was  to  appoint  a  Central  Board  of  Commissioners,  with 
power  to  make  general  rules  and  orders  as  to  the  mode  of  relief  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  workhouses  and  the  mode  of  relief  afforded  therein,  to  form  unions  of 
parishes,  arrange  classification  of  persons,  dissolve  unions,  etc.,  etc.,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Bill,  in  principle,  was  almost  unanimously  approved  by  the  speakers,  and 
was  read  the  second  time  on  9th  May. 

Cobbett,  it  may  be  noted,  was  frankly  obstructive.  He  asked  what  was  the 
evidence  on  which  such  a  tremendous  change  was  proposed.  If  he  was  referred  to  the 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  he  recalled  the  story  of  the  nigger  set  to  count  the 
pebbles  on  the  sea  shore  by  his  master  ;  he  reported  that  there  were  21,000,000,000. 
When  his  master  doubted,  he  assured  him  that  it  was  so ;  if  he  did  not  believe,  he 
could  go  and  count  them  for  himself.  What  single  man  was  there  in  the  kingdom  that 
had  read,  or  could  read,  such  masses  of  evidence  ?  He  proposed  that  the  Bill  should 
be  adjourned  for  365  days  in  order  to  get  time  to  read  it.  And  he  ended  up  with, 
"  Thank  God,  the  country  still  possesses  a  House  of  Lords  ;  while  that  tribunal 
exists,  the  poor  man  has  no  reason  to  despair  of  justice." 

In  Committee,  day  after  day,  the  amendments  were  outvoted.  After  76  days  of 
discussion,  the  Bill  came  out  substantially  unchanged  ;  was  read  the  third  time 
1st  July  1834 — an  unprecedentedly  short  time  for  a  Bill  of  this  importance — and 
was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  Upper  House  on  2nd  July.  In  the  Lords,  the  bulk 
of  the  discussion  raged  round  the  bastardy  clauses,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  moving 
the  deletion  of  them  all,  the  Bishop  of  London  upholding  them. 

The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  21st  July,  by  Lord  Brougham,  the  Lord 
Chancellor — Earl  Grey's  government  having  gone  out  in  the  meantime — in  a  strong 
speech,  and  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.* 

On  August  14th,  1834,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

According  to  its  provisions,  the  whole  administration  of  relief  was  made  subject 
to  the  direct  control  of  a  central  authority  consisting  of  three  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  authority  to  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, all  excluded  from  Parliament  and  holding  olfice  for  five  years. 

The  first  Central  Board— the  " Pinch-Pauper  Triumvirate,"  as  the  Times  called 
it — consisted  of  T.  Frankland  Lewis,  John  George  Lefevre,  and  George  Nicholls,  with 
Edwin  Chadwick  as  Secretary. | 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners,  according  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  was  to  submit  annually  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  a  general  report  of 
their  proceedings,  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  first  of  these  consequently  appeared  in  183.3. 

*  The  Duko  declared  it  "  the  best  Bill  ever  devised." 

t  Lewis  had  drafted  the  Report  of  the  St  urges  Bourne  Committee  of  1817,  in  which  the  dangers  to 
the  country  from  the  disease  of  pauperism  were  put  as  strongly  as  in  that  of  1834.  Lefevre,  who  "does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  special  experience  of  the  subject,"  was  an  able  man  of  business,  afterwards 
Clerk  to  the  Houso  of  Commons.  Nicholls  was,  of  course,  the  historian  of  the  Poor  Law.  Chadwick,  a 
"juvenile  theorist"  of  34 — a  "sucking  Solon  of  the  Benthamite  breed,"  according  to  the  Times — had 
acted  as  assistant  to  Bentham,  and  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  1832.  Of  these,  Chadwick 
was  the  most  notable,  and  it  was  his  recommendations  that  were  chiefly  followed  by  the  legislature.  An 
early  draft  of  these  may  be  found  in  Molesworth,  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  396.  It  is  very  suggestive 
that  Clause  48,  admitting  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  was 
not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill. 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume 
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First  Annual  Report — 10th  August,  1835. 

At  the  outset,  the  Commissioners  found  themselves  involved  in  a  huge  mass  of 
correspondence,  in  answer  to  solicitations  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  law,  and  of  its  application  to  the  peculiar  cases  of  parishes 
and  even  of  individuals. 

They  found  everywhere  an  impression  prevailing  that  new  local  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  immediately  for  the  administration  of  relief  throughout  England  and 
Wales  ;  that  the  whole  of  the  immediate  and  direct  management  had  devolved  upon 
the  Commissioners  :  and  that  the  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  other  local  officers 
were  no  longer  authorised  to  act  unless  under  their  specific  directions. 

The  first  work  of  the  Commissioners,  accordingly,  was  a  circular  sent  4th  Sept., 
1834,  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  and  the  other  officers  hitherto  charged 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Act,  with  an  explanatory 
analysis,  directing  that,  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  Act,  the  general  transactions 
of  parochial  business  should  be  continued  in  the  accustomed  course  until  the  rules, 
orders  and  regulations  which  the  Commissioners  were  authorised  to  make  should  have 
been  duly  prepared  and  promulgated,  calling  attention  to  Clause  54,  and  emphasising 
that  any  changes  and  payments  made  henceforth  by  such  officers  must  be  regarded  as 
provisional.  The  circular  added  that  the  Commissioners  were  desirous  of  receiving 
full  information  of  any  evils  for  the  removal  of  which  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Board 
might  be  rendered  available,  and  of  any  improvements  adopted,  and  a  set  of  queries 
as  to  amount  of  workhouse  room,  state  of  pauperism,  and  administration  of  relief  in 
each  parish  was  enclosed. 

Another  circular  was  sent  to  magistrates,  etc.,  on  6th  October,  defining  the 
powers  which  they  might  still  exercise  in  ordering  poor  relief ;  and  a  third,  to  parish 
officers  in  some  counties  where,  the  circular  of  4th  September  seemed  to  be  imper- 
fectly understood,  set  forth,  as  general  recommendations,  some  of  the  chief 
preparatory  measures  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  adopt. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  had  been  passed,  said  the  latter  circular,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  necessary  relief  to  the  indigent,  but  for  preventing 
various  illegal  and  injurious  practices  which  had  by  degrees  grown  up  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  relief.  Proper  regulations  would  be  drawn  up  for  preventing  these 
practices ;  meantime,  attention  was  drawn  '  to  various  suggestions.  Able-bodied 
paupers,  unable  to  procure  employment,  should,  if  possible,  be  set  to  work,  preferably 
task-work,  but  the  allowance  to  be  given  to  the  pauper  in  return  for  parish  work, 
whether  it  were  day-work  or  task-work,  should  be  considerably  less  than  the 
ordinary  wages  paid  for  similar  work  to  an  independent  labourer  ;  where  this  was 
impracticable,  one  half  at  least  of  the  relief  given  should  be  in  food,  or  any  other 
necessaries  of  life*  ;  allowances  in  respect  of  number  of  children  should  not  be 
suddenly  or  altogether  discontinued  ;  where  possible,  the  offer  of  relief  should  be 
made  within  the  house,  such  offer  to  exonerate  the  officials  from  the  necessity  of 
offering  other  relief. 

These  suggestions,  however,  the  Commissioners  were  careful  to  remark,  were 
for  information  and  assistance  only,  and  were  not  to  be  mistaken  for  rules  or  orders 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Act. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  much  reform  so  long  as  there  existed 
about  3,000  parishes  or  places  separately  relieving  their  own  paupers,  the  Com- 
missioners thought  that  the  public  time  and  means  would  be  best  economised  by 
immediate  proceedings  for  the  earliest  and  most  direct  adoption  of  the  workhouse 
system,  and  they  accordingly  devoted  their  chief  attention  to  that  end. 

By  1st  December,  the  statutory  nine  Assistant  Commissioners  were  appointed, 
and  during  the  next  few  months  the  Commissioners  were  increased,  by  further 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  fifteen. 

*  The  Commissioners  nolocl  that,  in  tome  of  the  London  parishes,  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  relief 
had  occasioned  a  reduction  of  the  burden  of  the  outdoor  pauperism  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third. 
In  the  rural  parishes,  the  change  was  marked  by  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  beershop  keepers,  and,  in 
towns,  by  the  diminished  consumption  of  gin  wdiich  immediately  followed  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  relief. 
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The  districts  first  selected  for  the  formation  of  unions  were,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, those  in  which  vicious  modes  of  administration  had  become  the  most  deeply 
rooted,  where  the  pauperised  classes  were  the  most  demoralized,  and  where  the 
burdens  of  the  ratepayers  were  heaviest.  It  was  soon  perceived  in  practice  that  the 
amount  of  the  pecuniary  burdens,  beyond  the  general  average  of  the  amount  of  rates 
per  head  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  formed  the  most  correct  index 
of  the  relative  amount  of  disorder  arising  in  a  district  from  maladministration. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  next  proceeded  to  re-examine  every  parish,  first 
holding  a  meeting  of  the  parties  most  deeply  interested,  namely,  the  principal  owners 
and  ratepayers  and  parish  officers,  explaining  the  proposals  recommended  for 
adoption,  and  asking  objections  and  suggestions,  and  then  sending  in  a  written  report 
to  the  Board  setting  forth  the  measures  proposed.  In  scarcely  any  instance  did  the 
measures  thus  submitted  fail  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
meeting ;  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  measures  were  almost  unanimously 
approved  ;  and  the  Commissioners  declared  that  they  had  not  as  yet  felt  called  on  to 
reverse  the  main  recommendations  of  any  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners. 

For  reasons  of  economic  efficiency  and  for  abatement  of  local  jealousies,  set  forth 
at  length,  the  Commissioners  found  it  necessary,  immediately  after  the  first  investiga- 
tions, to  direct  their  exertions  almost  exclusively  to  the  extension  of  the  area  or 
district  of  management,  by  the  formations  of  Unions  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
parishes.  The  most  convenient  limits  were  found  to  be  those  of  a  circle,  taking  a 
market  town  as  centre,  and  comprehending  those  surrounding  parishes  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  same  market.  As  a  rule,  the  Gilbert's  Act 
guardians,  the  dissolution  of  whose  unions  was  regarded  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary,* readily  consented  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority. 

Concurrently  with  this,  the  Commissioners  were  called  on  to  fill  up  the  outlines 
of  the  constitution  of  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the  new  Act,  their  mode  of  election! 
powers  and  duties,  and  to  lay  down  regulations  for  determining  the  duties  of  paid 
officers,  together  with  the  rules  for  administering  relief.  X  These  were  confined  to  the 
gradual  substitution  of  relief  in  kind  for  relief  in  money,  and  to  a  few  simple  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  out-door  relief  such  as  would  not  involve  any  sudden  or  violent  transi- 
tions. A  distant  day  was  usually  fixed  for  the  peremptory  operation  of  the  rules, 
leaving  an  interval  for  their  gradual  enforcement  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians. 

The  provision  of  workhouse  accommodation  was  the  next  consideration.  Build- 
ings in  existence  were  utilised  as  far  as  possible.  Plans  were  drawn  for  the  construc- 
tion of  workhouses  of  different  sizes.  Within  the  year,  the  Commissioners  reported 
that  in  2,000  parishes,  now  formed  into  112  unions,  37  new  workhouses  were  in 
course  of  erection. 

The  question  of  migration  and  emigration  was  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  was  at  once  directed.  The  doctrine  of  "  surplus  labour,"  or  of  a  neces- 
sary limit  to  employment,  was  then  in  eoccelsis.  The  wise  words  of  the  Commissioners 
may  be  quoted  : — 

"  We  need  only  advert  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  allowance  system  prevails,  it  is 
common  to  represent  the  whole  of  those,  who  are  for  any  considerable  period  thrown  upon  the  rates,  as  a 
surplus  population.  Until  the  system  of  making  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  or  making  the  parish  the 
labour  mart,  is  completely  eradicated  ;  until  relief  is  given  only  under  circumstances  rendering  the  accept- 
ance of  it  conclusive  evidence  of  entire  destitution ;  until  the  acceptor  is  taken  completely  upon  the  parish, 

*  The  report  gives  a  reasoned  statement  justifying  this  conclusion — Page  13. 
t  The  qualification  was  an  annual  value  or  rental  of  £25  from  hereditaments  rated. 
%  These  first  ordinary  regulations  under  the  new  Act  are  given  in  Appendix,  page  47. 
For  unions  already  possessing  workhouses,  certain  regulations  were  prescribed,  though  not  as  general 
rules  and  regulations,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  separate  apartments. 

The  grounds  on  which  exception  was  not  made  in  the  case  of  married  couples  are  set  forth  on  page  18  : — 

(1)  That  the  rule  was  already  acted  on  in  nearly  all  the  workhouses  in  the  larger  metropolitan 
parishes,  in  every  instance  with  the  best  results. 

(2)  That  continued  residence  in  any  well-managed  workhouse  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  out- 
door paupers  would  be  but  temporary  and  should  be  strenuously  discouraged. 

(3)  That,  without  great  changes  in  existing  workhouses,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  decency  and  a 
temptation  to  immorality. 

(4)  That  the  rule  was  adopted  in  the  most  efficient  workhouses  of  the  United  States,  and  generally  in 
every  civilized  European  country. 

(5)  That  the.  proper  treatment  of  the  aged  and  infirm  necessitated  it. 

NOTE— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume 
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and  this  change  of  system  has  been  made,  not  only  in  the  single  parish  but  throughout  the  district,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  in  operation,  we  should,  as  at  present  advised,  scarcely  feel  warranted  in  pronouncing 
on  the  reality  of  the  strongest  cases  of  apparent  surplus  of  population  which  have  at  any  time  been 
presented  to  us.  We  have  had  instances  of  parishes  which  appeared  prima  facie  to  be  burdened  with  a 
surplus  population  of  more  than  one-third,  which  surplus  has  been  absorbed  almost  entirely  within  the 
parish  itself,  by  the  operation  of  the  workhouse  system."  * 

A  circular  for  facilitating  emigration  was  sent  out,  calling  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  62,  specially  as  regards  loans  for  this  purpose.  320  persons 
emigrated,  mostly  to  Canada  ;  but  it  was  noted,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  hitherto  no 
demands  for  the  sanction  to  emigration  had  been  made  from  any  parishes  which  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  dispaupered. 

Since  the  first  union  was  formed  on  6th  December,  1834,  2,006  parishes  had  been 
formed  into  112  unions,  comprising  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  affecting  one-sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  rates.  The  districts  were  Kent,  Sussex, 
Hants,  Berks  (the  whole  county),  Oxford  (the  greater  proportion),  Suffolk,  Northamp- 
ton, Cambridge,  Essex,  Bedford  (nearly  the  whole),  Hertford,  Norfolk,  Wilts, 
Middlesex,  and  Gloucester.  In  these  unions,  the  diminution  of  expenditure  was  at 
once  apparent,  from  9  per  cent,  in  the  smallest  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  thirteen  largest. 
And  so  far  as  the  change  had  proceeded  in  these  districts  which  had  workhouses,  the 
reduction  of  the  outdoor  relief  had  been  accompanied  not  by  an  increase,  but  by  a 
decided  diminution,  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers. 

The  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied  labourers  was  very  marked.  In 
the  Faringdon  Union,  e.g.,  where  all  out  relief  was  discontinued,  and  the  workhouse 
was  offered  to  240  able-bodied  labourers,  only  about  20  entered,  and  not  one-half 
remained  there  more  than  a  few  days  ;  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  shortly  found 
that  the  whole  of  these  labourers  had  got  into  independent  employment.  The  reason 
given  to  one  of  the  Commissioners  is  significant : — 

"  On  inquiry  of  some  of  the  farmers  who  had  previously  represented  to  him  that  they  had  then  no 
means  of  employing  any  additional  labourers,  he  received  for  answer,  that  the  additional  employment  was 
now  given  in  consequence  of  the  improved  character  of  the  labourers." 

In  all  the  more  recent  reports  from  the  dispauperised  parishes,  it  was  stated  that 
the  wages  were  improved,  and  that  the  amount  paid  was  greater  than  in  the  adjacent 
pauperised  parishes.  Poaching  and  pilfering  had  diminished.  Venal  and  improvident 
marriages  had  immediately  been  diminished. 

"  Considering,"  said  the  Board,  "  how  largely  the  return  for  any  investments  of  capital  in  agricultural 
labour  is  dependent  on  the  steadiness  and  general  character  of  the  labour  applied,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 

extant  of  the  absorption  of  the  apparent  surplus  of  a  pauperised  parish  in  profitable  employ  m  ant  

We  are  informed  that  many  of  those  tradesman  who  profited  largely  by  the  old  system  of  parochial  manage- 
ment have  found  that,  by  the  change  of  system,  their  interests  have  not  been  injured  to  the  extent  which 
they  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  the  purchases  of  the  independent  labourers  have,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
made  up  for  the  diminished  consumption  of  goods  by  the  parish." 


*  The  doctrine  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  labour  or  employment,  to  be  divided  out  among 
the  population,  found  emphatic  expression  during  the  yeais  immediately  succeeding  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  It  was  regularly  represented  to  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  that,  in  such  and  such  district,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  so  many  scores  or  hundreds  of  labourers,  and  this  was  counted  sufficient  argument  for 
supporting  them  from  poor  rates. 

The  doctrine  at  the  time  had  something  plausible  in  it ;  it  was  that  the  farms  were  limited,  an  1  the 
labour  necessary  for  them  limited ;  and  it  was  not  so  easy  to  see,  as  it  is  now,  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
wealth  which  are  not  thus  limited.  It  was  not  a  little  creditable,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  sternly  put  the  workhouse  test ;  if  there  were  really  surplus  labourers,  they  argued,  they 
must  be  provided  for,  but,  in  order  to  prove  this,  applicants  must  be  subjected  to  a  test  that  will  be  a  test. 

But,  indeed,  the  assertion  of  "  surplus  labour  "  was  scarcely  credible  even  then,  except  in  a  form  which 
nobody  is  likely  to  deny — that  there  may  be  at  any  time  too  many  people  in  one  place  willing  to  work 
and  unable  to  find  employment.  For,  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  new  Commissioners,  letters 
were  submitted  to  them  from  eminent  manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  representing  that  there  was,  in  that 
district,  an  increasing  demand  for  hands,  and  suggesting  the  expediency  of  the  Commissioners  promoting 
migration  from  the  south.  When  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  parishes  most  heavily  burdened,  it  was 
received  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  although  families  which  had  been  living  on  7s.  a  week  were  offered 
engagements  ensuring  about  24s.  a  week  per  family  of  four  working  hands  for  the  first  year  and  30s.  for  the 
next.  But,  once  migration  was  started,  it  went  on  of  itself,  and,  within  a  year  it  was  announced  that,  of  the 
individuals  migrating,  most  were  in  constant  employment  at  three  times  the  amount  of  wages  per  family 
which  they  had  at  any  time  earned  in  the  districts  they  had  quitted.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  northern  operatives,  though  sometimes  guilty  of  acts  of  riot  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery,  scarcely  ever  resisted  the  influx  of  new  hands. — First  Report,  1835,  p.  21. 
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Great  economies  had  been  induced  by  the  contract  or  open-tender  provision,  not 
only  as  regards  prices  of  goods  purchased  but  through  the  relief  given  in  kind.  To 
quote  the  chairman  of  the  Wycombe  Union  :  — 

"The  price  of  bread  by  contract  being  4d.  for  the  loaf,  and  the  charge  of  the  little  tradesmen  being 
generally  6d.,  there  is  a  saving  of  one  third  upon  the  quantity  we  give  in  kind  ;  that  is  a  saving  of  one-sixth 
upon  whole  relief.  The  average  cost  of  relief  of  all  the  parishes  before  the  union  was  about  £,?0,000  a  year ; 
therefore,  by  this  contract  alone  £5,000  a  year  will  be  saved — a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  management  of  the  whole  union  for  11  years  to  come,  and  a  reduction  alone  of  one  sixth  of 
all  the  rates  upon  every  parish  in  the  union." 

A  great  many  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  administration  of  medical  relief 
were  remedied  by  the  contract  and  open  tender  system.  Medical  clubs  were  being 
founded.  The  number  of  friendly  societies  established  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
had  increased  by  double  the  number  certified  in  any  previous  year.  The  deposits  in 
saving  banks  were  very  considerably  larger.  The  Bastardy  Clauses  had  justified 
themselves,  although  there  were  serious  objections  to  which  the  Commissioners 
thought  it  their  duty  to  advert : — 

"  We  participate  in  the  feelings  of  detestation  of  the  crime  of  seduction  :  but  the  principle,  that  Poor 
Law  administration  should  be  the  admini-  tration  of  relief  alone,  cannot  be  departed  from  by  the  intro- 
duction of  anything  having  a  view  to  punishment,  without  at  the  same  time  creating  far  greater  evils  than 
those  which  it  is  intended  to  repress.  Neither  can  any  existing  authority  for  the  dispensation  of  relief  be 
safely  considered  as  properly  constituted  as  a  judicatory  for  the  award  of  private  satisfaction  for  wrongs,  or 
for  the  infliction  of  punishment,  ft  appears  to  be  commonly  overlooked  in  the  complaints  on  this  subject, 
that  for  the  injury  of  seduction  the  courts  of  law  afford  a  remedy  ;  and  to  any  objection  which  might  be 
made  that  this  remedy  is  too  costly,  or  is  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  wo  submit  that  the  proper 
remedial  course  of  legislation  would  be  to  renter  justice,  dispensed  by  proper  judicial  functionaries,  accessible 
to  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community." 

The  discontinuance  of  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  between  16  and  60,  not 
resident  in  their  own  parishes,  had  fully  justified  anticipation.  Riots,  indeed,  had 
been  encountered  in  several  unions.  An  opinion  of  the  character  of  these  riots,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  paupers  in  the  districts  where  they  occurred,  might  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cases,  the  riots  were  occasioned  by  the 
rule  which  required  that  one  half  of  the  relief  should  be  in  bread  or  other  necessaries. 
But  the  obstructions  which  had  been  attempted  to  be  created  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  classes  were,  on  the  whole,  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
report  concludes  by  saying  : — 

"We  see  nothing  in  the  pr  sent  situation  of  the  unvisited  counties  which  will  be  likely  to  induce  us 
to  deviate  materially  from  the  course  of  proceeding  we  have  hitherto  adopted.  The  system  which  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  apply  to  the  best  managed  parishes  included  in  the  new  unions,  will,  for  similar 
reasons,  and  under  certain  modifications,  be  found  equal'y  advantageous  in  its  application  to  the  least 
burthened  of  the  counties  that  are  yet  unvisited.  We  shall  fiom  time  to  time  revise  our  past  orders  and 
arrangement?,  with  a  view  to  a  closer,  and  ultimately  to  a  complete  adoption  of  the  workhouse  system,  and 
the  extinction  of  all  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied.    .    .  . 

'•We  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  our  labours  are  sustained  by  an  entire  conviction  that  the  Act  in 
every  main  provision  will  fulfil  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and  will  conduce  to  elevate  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  all." 

The  first  Report,  as  might  be  expected,  was  very  full,  and  the  appendices,  besides 
containing  the  text  of  documents  issued  by  the  Central  Board,  embrace  special 
Reports  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  as  to  their  districts,  and  many  interesting 
miscellaneous  communications. 

As  the  proceedings  of  this  first  year  were  very  important  as  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  future  administration,  the  following  summary,  prefixed  to  the  Second 
Report,  may  be  useful : — 

"  In  the  first  report  we  described  the  confusion  which  prevailed  from  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
change  made  in  the  general  administration  of  relief  at  the  time  when  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
charge  us  with  the  duties  of  this  Commission.  We  set  forth  the  instructional  letters  which  we  then  issued 
to  promulgate  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  of  the  measures  which  we  recommended  for  adoption  to  bring  it 
gradually,  and  with  the  least  amount  of  suffering,  into  complete  operation.  We  stated  the  grounds  for  tho 
early  substitution  of  relief  in  kind  for  relief  in  money,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  we  encountered 
in  endeavouring  to  place  the  out-door  relief  of  the  able-bodied  (even  temporarily)  upon  any  safe  footing ;  and 
the  consequent  necessity  under  which  we  found  ourselves  of  proceeding,  by  the  most  direct  course  practicable, 
to  the  general  establishment  of  well  regulated  workhouses,  in  which  the  destitute  should  be  relieved  according 
to  their  necessities,  but  without  being  advanced  to  a  condition  above  those  classes  who  maintain  themselves 
by  the  fruit  of  their  own  independent  labour. 

"  We  stated  the  further  necessity  under  which  we  found  ourselves  placed  of  proceeding,  as  a  first  step 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object"  to  the  general  extension  of  the  district  of  management  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  unions.  We  adduced,  as  the  grounds  of  that  necessity,  the  small  size  of  the  existing  parishes, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  efficient  establishments  of  paid  officers ;  the  impossibility  ot  properly  classifying 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  (he  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  Ihc^pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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the  paupers ;  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  wholesale  management ;  the  obstructions  occasioned  by  the 
adverse  and  conflicting  interests  which  prevail  in  the  smaller  districts,  but  which  are  neutralised  in  the 
larger  ones ;  together  with  the  impediments  to  the  public  business  necessarily  arising  from  so  great  a  multi- 
plicity of  separate  small  places  of  management.  We  then  submitted  to  your  Lordship  the  regulations  we  had 
framed  for  the  government  of  workhouses  ;  for  the  general  guidance  of  the  officers ;  for  the  regulation  of 
outdoor  relief  during  its  continuance  ;  for  the  election  of  guardians  ;  and  for  keeping  the  accounts  and  the 
audit  of  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  upon  one  uniform  system.  In  that  report  we  also  s'ated  the 
measures  we  had  taken  to  promote  the  migration  of  apparently  surplus  labourers  from  the  pauperized  dis- 
tricts of  the  southern  counties  to  the  manufacturing  districts  where  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for 
labour  ;  and  the  facilities  which  wo  had  providod  for  emigration  where  it  appeared  to  be  needed." 

Second  Annual  Report — 19th  August,  1836. 

The  Second  Report  began  by  saying  that  the*  Board  had  now  divided  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  into  21  districts,  and  had  been  authorised  to  increase  their 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  same  number.'*  During  the  year,  5,835  parishes 
had  been  united  into  239  unions,  and  11  single  parishes  been  placed  under  boards  of 
guardians.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  were  thus  comprised  in  the  new  unions. 

The  powers  of  the  Act,  and  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  operation,  had  been 
put  to  the  proof  by  every  measure  which  ingenuity  could  devise  against  it.  Riots  had 
called  for  the  employment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Persons  interested  had  in- 
stilled all  sorts  of  mischievous  rumours  into  the  peasantry.  Evasion.1:;  of  every  kind, 
appeals  to  mistaken  compassion,  to  indirect  interests,  to  ignorant  and  rooted  pre- 
judices, and  to  the  influence  of  office,  had  been  resorted  to,  though  happily  with  little 
success.  Attacks  had  been  made  mainly  on  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  food  in  the 
workhouse,  the  necessary  confinement,  separation  of  families,  etc.  ;  the  most  powerful 
of  the  attempts  to  break  down  the  Poor  Law  principle,  however,  took  the  form  of 
applications  that  paupers  should  be  permitted  to  go  out  on  Sundays  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  places  of  worship. 

The  rule  prohibiting  outdoor  relief  had  been  applied  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
- — to  64  unions  in  all."]"  Objections,  however,  had  been  raised  in  3  unions  only,  viz., 
Petworth,  Uckfield,  and  Ticehurst — unions,  be  it  noted,  in  which  the  workhouse 
accommodation  was  sufficient.  Several  able-bodied  paupers  had  exercised  the  legal 
right  of  appeal  to  the  magistrates  against  the  rule.  But  there  was  nothing  which 
opposed  any  very  material  obstruction  to  carrying  the  law  into  effect  but  the  existence 
of  the  Gilbert's  Act  unions,  in  many  of  which  the  directors  were  still  so  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  real  interests  of  those  for  whom  they  acted,  as  to  maintain  a  perti- 
nacious resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  pio/isions  of  the  new  law.  "The  provi- 
sions of  Gilbert's  Act,''  said  the  Commissioners,  "are  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor 
and  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act :  Gilbert's  Act  not  only  sanctions,  but 
in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  terms  requires  the  guardians  to  find  work  for  all  able- 
bodied  paupers  within  the  workhouse,  on  conditions  and  under  regulations  which  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  either  the  real  welfare  of  the  paupers  or  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers."  More  drastic  measures  for  dealing  with  these  unions,  it  was  hoped, 
would  not  be  necessary  whon  it  became  known  that,  in  those  parishes,  formerly 
included  in  Gilbert  unions,  dissolved  within  the  year,  the  expenditure  had  fallen  from 
£114,152  to  £67,039,  or  41  per  cent, 

When  the  Commissioners  turned  their  attention  to  the  parishes  in  and  around 
London,  different  circumstances  presented  themselves.  There  the  general  manage- 
ment was  better  and  the  abuses  were  of  a  different  character.  Almost  every  parish 
had  a  workhouse  where  separation  of  the  sexes  had  already  been  in  force.  The  dis- 
continuance of  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers  had  been  rendered  comparatively 
easy  by  the  great  demand  for  labour  which  existed,  both  for  men  and  women,  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  much  progress  had  been  made.    But  the  arrangements  for  the  recep- 

*  These  Assistant  Commissioners  received  £1,500  a  year  each.    The  Commissioners  received  £2,000. 

t  In  this  report  it  is  noted  that,  in  the  Bill  as  first  submitted  to  Parliament,  all  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons  out  of  a  workhouse  was  to  cease  on  1st  July,  1835.  In  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  this  clause  was 
dropped,  and  the  Commissioners  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  the  time  when,  in  each  union,  that 
provision  (which  formed  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Commission  of  1832,  and  was  in  fact  the  main 
object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act)  should  take  effect.  "No  doubt  can  bo  entertained  that  it  was 
the  deliberate  intention  of  Parliament  that  all  out-door  relief  to  the  able  bodied  should  cease  at  the  earliest 
period  that  it  could  safely,  and  with  propriety,  be  \  ut  an  end  to  ;  and  the  question  which  we  have  successively 
to  decide  is  '  Whether  th's  time  may  be  fairly  deemed  to  have  arrived?'  "  Tho  general  rule  laid  down  was 
that,  whore  the  workhouses  were  sufficient  for  tho  paupers,  the  time  might  be  held  to  have  arrived. 
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tion  of  children  under  six  in  institutions  outside  the  Metropolis  required  looking  into. 
The  liberty  granted  to  Catholics  and  Dissenters  of  going  out  on  Sunday,  had  been 
much  abused,  the  day  being  too  commonly  passed,  not  in  church  attendance,  but  in 
begging  and  dissipation.  If  this  liberty  were  extended,  "almost  all  the  paupers 
would  turn  Catholics  and  Dissenters  for  the  privilege  which  would  enable  them  to 
go  out  and  beg,  and  get  the  means  of  getting  liquor,  and  indulge  themselves  in  vice." 
Much  objection  to  the  regulation,  says  the  Report  significantly,  appears  "to  have 
been  founded  upon  erroneous  estimates  of  the  characters  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
those  who  are  compelled  to  accept  relief  in  a  workhouse."  The  complexity  arising 
from  multiplied  and  confused  jurisdiction  in  the  Metropolis  was  very  great,  and 
various  recommendations  were  made  for  simplification. 

The  Report  then  passed  on  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  general  operation 
of  the  Act.  In  some  of  the  districts,  the  means  of  emigration  had  been  provided, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Board  had  taken  no  steps  to  encourage  or  promote 
this  costly  form  of  relief.'*  They  had  exerted  themselves,  however,  more  directly 
in  encouraging  migration  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
success.  They  noted  with  satisfaction  that  there  were  no  clauses  in  the  Act  which, 
in  comparison  with  their  importance,  had  occasioned  so  little  correspondence  with 
the  office  as  those  relating  to  Bastardy : — 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  observe,  that  the  practice  which  was  at  one  time  almost  universal,  of  dealing 
with  the  mothers  of  bastard  children  differently  from  other  paupers,  is  rapidly  giving  way,  and  the  sounder 
course  of  giving  them  relief  only  according  to  the  measure  and  character  of  their  wants  is  more  gener- 
ally adopted." 

Two  abuses  coining  down  from  former  days  were  noted  : — - 

(a)  In  the  western  parts  of  England  and  Wales  the  payment  of  cottage  rent 
was  found  to  be  extremely  prevalent — sometimes  concealed  under  other  names, 
usually  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  accounts.!  A  great  proportion  of 
the  parishes,  too,  possessed  cottage  property  of  their  own  which  they  suffered  to 
be  occupied  free.  This  evil  would  be  removed  when  workhouses  were  provided 
and  the  Act  duly  enforced. 

(b)  In  many  counties,  but  principally  in  Devonshire,  the  compulsory  appren- 
ticing of  pauper  children  according  to  property  rated,  had  produced  its  evil 
effect.    The  varied  mischiefs  were  summed  up  thus  : — 

"  (1)  It  is  a  partial  burden,  as  only  the  more  opulent  ratepayers  are  compelled  to 
take  apprentices,  or  pay  the  fine  on  refusal. 

"  (2)  Binding  is  considered  a  degradation  both  to  parents  and  children. 

"  (3)  If  parents  do  not  approve  of  the  master  or  mistress  to  whom  their  child 
is  bound,  they  often  excite  the  'child  to  disobedience  in  order  to  get  the 
indenture  cancelled. 

"  (4)  Apprentices  are  often  made  slaves  of  the  whole  household,  being  obliged 
to  do  the  bidding  of  servants  as  well  as  masters  :  their  education  is  often 
neglected,  and  they  are  seldom  sent  to  any  place  of  worship. 

"  (5)  Female  apprentices  are  often  sent  into  the  fields  to  take  the  proper 
employment  of  men  and  boys,  and  are  not  trained  tfo  household  work  or  to 
knit  or  sew  r  this  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  as  they '  often  marry  as 
soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  apprenticeship. 

u  (6)  Apprentices  having  their  clothes  and  other  necessaries  provided  for  them 
by  their  masters  and  mistresses,are  very  unfit  when  married  to  lay  out 
money  economically  for  the  provision  of  themselves  and  families.  % 

*  £5  10s.  6{d.  per  head  for  emigrants  to  Canada  as  compared  with  £1  16s.  5^d.  for  migrants. 

t  The  payment  of  rent  was  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  evils  of  the  old  system.  The  stocking  knitters 
of  Leicestershire  did  not,  for  instance,  work  in  factories,  but  in  their  own  homes,  and  got  their  wages  made 
up  by  the  allowance  system.  Thus  the  low  wages  gave  a  claim  on  poor  relief,  and  poor  relief  brought  down 
wages  and  the  parish  paid  the  rent.  "  Speculators  have  purchased  land  and  built  cottages,  depending  on 
the  parish  as  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  exorbitant  rents.  Framework  knitters  with  large  families  are 
preferred  as  tenants,  because  they  bring  a  heavy  burden  on  the  parish,  and  greatly  embarrass  the  overseer  if 
he  permits  them  to  be  ejected." — Richard  Hall,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Leicester,  App.  B.,  p.  398. 

X  A  very  full  and  clear  development  of  the  apprentice  system  is  found  in  Dr.  Kay's  Eeport  in  Appendix. 
The  Commissioners  as  yet  did  not  see  their  way  to  form  rules  for  the-  regulation  of  apprenticeship. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  continued  criticisms  passed  upon  medical  poor  relief  called  for  further 
explanation.  The  new  union  arrangements  had  no  doubt  caused  some  difficulty  in 
securing  the  services  of  local  practitioners,  but  this  was  inevitable.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  more  impatient  with  the  general  complaint  that  medical  men  should  not 
loe  compelled  to  tender  competitively — that  "  tender  to  superintend  a  district  was 
degrading,  as  putting  the  intellectual  product  on  a  par  with  beef  and  mutton  "  * 

The  greater  difficulty  was  as  regards  the  paupers  themselves  : — 

,:In  the  pauperised  districts  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  population  might  be  deemed  medical 
paupers :  no  effort  was  made  to  restrain  an  undue  reliance  on  gratuitous  aid  :  and  in  some  districts  any  of 
the  labourers  who  thought  fit  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the  parochial  surgeon,  did  so  by  calling  at  his 
house  and  requiring  his  services  with  as  little  hesitation  as  if  they  had  intended  to  reward  him  for  his  profes- 
sional skill  and  care.*' 

It  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  medical  relief  now  provided  in  the  new 
unions  was  no  longer  applicable,  as  heretofor,  to  the  whole  labouring  population ;  and 
that,  by  confining  its  administration  to  such  persons  only  as  were  really  destitute  of 
the  means  of  providing  for  themselves,  a  wide  change  had  been  effected  in  this  branch 
of  relief.  The  remedy  which  appealed  to  the  Commissioners  was  the  formation  of 
""independent  sick  clubs"  and  a  circular  had  been  issued  calling  upon  boards  of 
guardians  to  exert  themselves  with  a  view  to  their  introduction.  f 

Forms  of  accounts  on  a  uniform  plan,  with  instructions  for  keeping  and  auditing 
them,  had  been  issued  to  all  the  newly  established  and  to  most  of  the  old  unions. 
The  functions  of  auditors  had  been  further  defined  by  instructions  dealing  with  such 
•contentious  points  as  payments  for  attendance  at  coroners'  inquests,  overseers'  prosecu- 
tion expenses,  burial  fees,  etc.    Plans  for  workhouses  had  been  revised. 

As  regards  dietary,  the  principle  adopted  being,  of  course,  that  the  workhouse 
dietary  should  in  no  case  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  living  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  details  of 
such  dietary  ought  not  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  country,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  living  in  the  district,  and  six  dietaries,  of 
a  character  sufficiently  varied  to  meet  almost  every  variety  of  circumstances,  had  been 
selected  and  circulated  among  the  unions,  with  a  letter  pointing  out  the  principle 
which  should  govern  the  guardians  in  their  selection  of  that  particular  dietary  most 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  their  union.  J 

As  regards  results  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law  on  the  manners,  comfort  and 
general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  after  all  cases  of  individual  hardship  and 
misery  had  been  allowed  for,  a  most  beneficial  change  had  taken  place — proved  by 
quotations  from  numerous  letters  received  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  from 
chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians  and  others,  quoted  at  length  in  Appendix. 
Besides,  of  course,  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers,  the  Commissioners 
noted  the  great  alteration  in  the  feelings  of  the  labouring  and  the  middle  classes 
towards  the  law  ;  the  very  large — in  some  cases  almost  complete — absorption  of 
labour  in  the  district ;  the  marked  decrease  in  lawlessness,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  most 
gratifying  evidence  was  that  the  dispauperised  labourers  were  more  solicitous  for 
the  training  of  their  children  and  anxious  to  gain  useful  employment  for  them. 
Every  sort  of  profitable  employment  was  now  sought  for  them  ;  small  sums  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  worth  acquiring  formerly,  when  they  would  have  operated 
as  a  reason  for  diminishing  the  parish  allowance,  were  now  diligently  inquired  after 
so  soon  as  children  were  of  an  age  to  be  useful.    In  such  cases  the  amount  of  the 

*  As  eady  as  June  21,  1836,  40  medical  practitioners  petitioned  Parliament  against  the  "farming  out" 
of  these  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders. 

t  Thus  early  it  was  noticed  that  medical  relief  was  accepted  with  loss  repugnance  than  any  other,  though 
it  operated  as  an  easy  introduction  to  further  applications  on  less  pressing  emergencies. 

J  One  of  these  dietaries  for  the  able-bodied — the  least  varied — may  be  quoted  for  comparison  with 
modern  ones.  Breakfast,  6  oz.  bread,  and  1|  pints  of  gruel;  dinner,  5  oz.  cooked  meat  and  |  lb.  potatoes  on 
3  days,  1|  pints  soup  on  3  days,  and  14  oz.  suet  or  rice  pudding  on  one  day  a  week;  supper,  6  oz.  bread 
•every  day  with  H  pints  broth  on  3  days  and  2  oz.  cheese  on  4  days.  Women  received  5  oz.  bread  and  12  oz. 
pudding.  Old  people  of  60  and  upwards  might  be  allowed  1  oz.  of  tea,  5  oz.  butter  and  7oz.  sugar  per  week 
in  lieu  of  gruel  for  breakfast.  Children  under  9  years  of  age  to  be  dieted  at  discretion;  above  9.  to  be 
allowed  the  same  quantities  as  women.  The  sick  to  be  dieted  as  directed  by  the  medical  officer.  This  should 
be  compared  with  the  dietary  prevailing  in  the  various  Houses  of  Industry  in  the  incorporated  Hundreds  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  with  the  dietaries  in  the  army  and  in  independent  labourers'  homes  (Report  of  Dr. 
Kay,  Appendix  B,  page  155).  The  utter  demoralization  of  the  workhouses  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  must  be 
read  in  this  Report  to  be  credited. 
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wages  was  of  far  less  importance  than  the  actual  employment  which  removed  them 
from  abodes  of  indolence  and  vice  and  trained  them  to  habits  of  industry.  As  for 
children  in  the  workhouse,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  were  orphans,  their  appro- 
priate treatment  must  be  progressive  with  the  arrangements  for  the  classification 
and  treatment  of  the  paupers  within  the  workhouse  ;  as  yet  the  regulations  with, 
respect  to  them  were  general,  and  might  be  found  in  the  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  workhouse. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  rates,  said  the  Commissioners : — 

"  We  are  not  aware  of  any  parish,  distinguished  for  its  improved  management  previously  to  its  being 
included  in  a  union,  where  the  ratepayers  have  not  participated  in  the  advantages  of  management  on  a 
larger  scale." 

If,  of  the  110  unions  in  operation  over  12  months,  the  43  largest  were  taken,  and 
the  results  compared  with  the  24  positively  smallest  and  the  27  intermediate,  in  area, 
population  and  rates,  the  savings  effected  were,  in  the  43  largest  unions,  46  per  cent., 
in  the  24  smallest  unions  29  per  cent.,  and  in  the  26  intermediate  unions,  42  per  cent. 
As  regards  emigration  and  migration,  the  total  number  of  labourers  emigrated  was 
40  in  1835  and  568  in  1836.  The  numbers  who  had  migrated  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  19  families,  comprising  114  individuals. 

And  the  Report  concludes  : — 

"In  estimating  the  probable  permanency  of  the  results  which  we  have  shown  to  be  produced  by  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  amount  which  has  been  saved  out  of 
the  former  expenditure  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  shown  by  the  evidence  in  the  Appendix,  to 
apply  it  immediately  in  the  payment  of  wages  of  labour,  in  the  very  district  in  which  it  was  formerly 
wasted  in  maintaining  paupers  in  idleness.  The  labourers  having  become  orderly  and  industrious,  the 
farmer  has  now  both  the  means  and  the  inducement  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and,  in  so- 
doing,  a  new  and  extensive  demand  for  labour  is  permanently  created." 

The  Second  Report  is  very  voluminous — it  extends  to  574  folio  pages — containing 
general  reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners  and  many  interesting  communications 
received  by  the  Central  Board.  A  few  matters  difficult  to  classify  otherwise  may 
be  noted. 

ADDENDA. 

(a)  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Instruction  of 
the  inmates  of  workhouses,  the  Commissioners  say  :  "It  appears  to  us  that  paupers, 
living  within  the  walls  of  a  workhouse,  have  a  right  to  claim  to  be  protected  from  all 
annoyance  on  account  of  their  religious  beliefs.  They  are  so  situated  as  to  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  defending  themselves  against  intrusion,  which  a  man  living  in  his  own 
cottage  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  To  place  anyone  under  circumstances  in 
which  he  cannot  but  be  present  at,  and  in  some  degree  take  a  share  in,  the  forms  of 
religious  worship  which  are  not  consistent  with  his  own  belief,  is  evidently  an  undue 
breach  of  religious  liberty."    Appendix  A.,  p.  59. 

(b)  The  principles  to  be  adopted  in  exceptional  cases  were  well  set  forth  by  a 
circular  of  suggestions  as  to  the  most  eligible  modes  of  providing  out-door  employ- 
ment for  able-bodied  paupers,  in  cases  where  there  was  not  an  efficient  workhouse, 
and  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  workhouse  system  ;  issued  21st  September, 
1835  and  printed  in  the  Second  Report,  Appendix  A.,  page  41. 

They  were  : — 

Firstly. — That  parish  work  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  discourage  applica- 
tions from  all  who  are  not  really  necessitous,  and  thereby  to  stimulate  labourers 
to  independent  exertions  in  seeking  after  and  obtaining  employment  for  them- 
selves ;  and 

Secondly. — That  pauper  labour  ought  likewise  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  hold 
out  no  temptation  to  the  employer  to  resort  to  it  through  an  abuse  of  the  poor 
rates,  rather  than  seek  for  independent  labourers  to  perform  his  work. 

From  these  principles  it  followed  that  the  work  to  be  provided  for  paupers  should 
be  of  a  laborious  and  undesirable  nature  in  itself,  and  that  the  remuneration  should 
be  less  than  would  be  paid  for  work  of  equal  quantity,  if  performed  by  independent 
labourers ;  and  further,  that  such  work  should  not  be  of  the  kind  in  which  the  inde- 
pendent labourers  of  the  district  are  ordinarily  employed,  neither  should  it  be  much 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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regarded  as  to  its  'profitable  results;  but  it  should  be  viewed  merely  as  a  condition  on 
which  that  relief,  which  their  necessities  require  and  which  the  law  allows,  is  to  be 
administered  to  paupers.  In  this  circular,  road-making,  hand  corn-mills,  and  the 
stone-yard  were  instructively  compared  and  criticised.  The  Commissioners  con- 
sidered that  the  question  whether  the  work  performed  by  paupers  was  profitable  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  was  altogether  secondary  to  the  main  question,  namely,  whether  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  relief  it  operated  to  discourage  pauperism. 

(c)  It  has  often  been  doubted  if,  in  modern  times,  there  has  been  a  real  case 
of  selling  a  wife.  The  following  case,  given  by  Mr.  Mott,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  comes  at  least  very  near  it.  In  the  Dorking  Union,  in  1814,  a 
young  man  called  Cook  was  apprehended,  and,  in  the  usual  way,  hastily  married 
to  a  woman  who  threatened  him  with  an  affiliation  order  for  a  child  yet  unborn. 
Six  months  after,  the  woman  and  her  child  were  conveyed  to  Effingham  workhouse. 
The  governor  of  that  workhouse,  who  had  contracted  to  maintain  all  the  paupers 
of  the  parish  for  a  fixed  sum  of  £210  a  year,  complained  of  the  incumbrance. 
He  was  directed  by  the  overseers  of  Effingham  to  take  the  woman  to  Croydon  on 
next  market  day  in  a  halter.  The  husband  met  them  there,  and  sold  his  wife 
to  one  Earl  for  Is,  (given  him  by  the  governor  for  that  purpose).  A  formal  receipt 
was  given,  under  a  5s.  stamp  (the  original  being  in  Mr.  Mott's  possession),  bearing 
the  words — "June  17th,  1815,  Received  of  John  Earl  the  sum  of  one  shilling  in 
full  for  my  lawful  wife  by  me,  Henry  Cook,"  and  the  names  of  two  witnesses  are 
appended,  one  being  the  husband  of  the  widow  and  the  other  the  governor  of  the 
workhouse.  The  governor,  by  desire  of  the  overseers  of  Effingham,  paid  the  expenses 
of  refreshments  at  Croydon.  The  next  day,  the  new  couple  departed  to  Dorking 
(Earl's  parish),  at  which  church,  after  publication  of  the  banns  for  three  Sundays,  they 
went  through  the  marriage  ceremony  and  were  duly  registered  as  man  and  wife. 
The  parish  officers  of  Effingham  provided  them  with  a  leg  of  mutton  as  a  wedding 
dinner.  Earl  and  the  woman  lived  together  many  years  and  had  a  family  of  seven 
or  eight,  but,  in  the  end,  Earl,  troubled  with  religious  scruples,  one  may  suppose — 
like  Henry  .VIII. — deserted  the  woman,  who  was  then  conveyed  back  to  Effingham 
with  her  family  and  supported  thereafter  by  the  parish.  The  expenses  incurred 
were  at  the  time  entered  in  the  parish  accounts  and  regularly  passed  at  a  parish 
vestry.  The  exquisite  effrontery  of  it  all  reached  its  height  when  the  parish  officers 
of  Effingham — the  parish  which  had  countenanced  the  second  marriage  and  paid  for 
the  wedding  dinner — subsequently  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  compel  the  first 
husband  to  maintain  the  woman  and  her  family  ! 

(d)  There  is  a  very  long  Report  by  Dr.  Kay,  on  the  administration  and 
effects  of  the  old  Poor  Law  on  the  deeply  pauperised  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  which  is  a  worthy  supplement  to  the  "Extracts"  of  the  1832  Commission. 
Among  other  things  he  contends  that  the  words  "  setting  the  poor  on  work,''  of  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth,  were  never  meant  to  put  on  the  parish  the  responsibility  of 
finding  work  for  the  unemployed,  but  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  providing  a  check 
to  imposture. 

(e)  The  qualifications  of  voters  for  Guardians  are  given  in  Appendix  A., 
pp.  61-62, 

(/)  From  Mr.  Mott's  Report  on  Middlesex  and  Surrey  : — 

"  The  best  workmen  consider  that  five  pints  of  beer  are  necessary  for  a  man  during  a  hard  day's  work, 
such  as  mowing,  where  they  are  occupied  perhaps  sixteen  hours  per  day.  The  pauper  washer  women  of 
Bulcamp  workhouse,  Suffolk,  were  formerly  allowed  eight  pints  of  beer  per  day  each."    App.  B.,  p.  314. 

(g)  The  condition  of  lunatics  under  the  old  regime,  when  whipping,  chaining,  and 
solitary  confinement  were  thought  the  proper  treatment  for  the  "  possessed,"  is 
almost  incredible.  "  At  Tiverton,"  said  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  "  I 
found  a  female  lunatic  in  a  workhouse  who  had  been  there  28  years.  She  was  con- 
fined in  a  small  room,  having  neither  furniture,  fireplace,  nor  bed  ;  there  was  not 
anything  in  the  room  but  a  bundle  of  straw.  She  was  without  a  single  piece  of 
clothing,  perfectly  naked,  and  had  been  confined  in  that  state,  during  winter  and 
summer,  for  the  last  28  years  "  ....  At  South  Molton  I  found  a  lunatic,  about  28 
years  of  age,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  in  a  miserable  outhouse.  There  was  no  fireplace ; 
the  aperture  that  had  been  a  window  was  stopped  up  with  straw,  keeping  the  room 
in  total  darkness.    He  was  fastened  by  the  leg,  to  the  wall,  with  a  chain  not  a  foot  in 
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length  ;  he  had  been  eight  years  in  that  state,  I  am  led  to  believe,  by  information  I 
received,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  of  South  Molton, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  go  to  the  workhouse  to  indulge  the  indecent  curiosity  of 
seeing  this  naked  maniac  ....  At  Bideford,  I  found  two  lunatics,  a  male  and  female, 
confined  in  dens  exactly  like  those  used  for  wild  beasts,  and  equally  offensive.'1 
App.  B.,  p.  326. 

Qi)  In  the  circular  letter  on  the  migration  of  labourers,  App.  A.,  p.  44,  there  is  a 
very  convenient  summary  of  the  factory  regulations  then  existing  on  the  labour  of 
children. 


Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  Commission  at  work  for  two  years,  making  new  regu- 
lations, organising  parishes  into  unions,  and  setting  up  the  machinery  for  the-, 
administration  of  the  principles  of  relief. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  now  look  back  at  what  had  been  happening  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country  meantime — the  events  which  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 

The  forces  of  reaction  had  not  been  idle.  Although  the  Bill  had  not  been  fought 
on  party  lines,0  still,  during  the  long  debates,  it  had  become  abundantly  evident 
that  there  was  one  large  body  of  opinion  which  was  not  in  the  least  awake  to  the 
dangers  into  which  the  old  system  had  plunged  the  country,  and  another  which  had 
conscientious  objection  to  many  of  its  provisions— particularly  the  bastardy  clauses- 
Their  hostility  received  for  many  years  the  powerful  backing  of  The  Times. 

The  new  law  had  scarcely  come  into  operation  before  its  enemies  were  at  work  ; 
indeed,  they  did  not  wait  on  its  getting  into  operation.  Thus  the  first  public  mani- 
festation, a  petition  from  Freshford,  on  6th  March,  1835,  complaining  of  cruelty  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  where  its  presenter  congratulated  himself  that  the  law  could 
never  be  enforced,  was  easily  met  by  the  reply  that  Freshford  was  a  parish  for  which 
the  Commissioners  had  as  yet  issued  no  rules  or  regulations — "  all  the  irregularities,"' 
said  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  "are  of  more  than  three  years'  standing." 

On  1st  May,  Cobbett,  presenting  two  petitions,  gave  notice  that  he  would  move 
for  the  repeal  of  this  "  cursed  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act." 

From  that  time  onward,  every  few  pages  of  Hansard  record  petitions,  some 
presenting  special  grievances  and  asking  particular  relaxations  or  amendments, 
others  asking  for  total  repeal,  t  During  the  session  which  ended  with  the  proro- 
gation of  July,  1837,  164  petitions  were  presented  for  repeal  of  the  Act,  and  152 
for  Amendment. 

On  July  28th,  1836,  Lord  John  Russell  deferred  so  much  to  the  agitation  as  to 
say  that,  while  it  was  not  expedient  to  refer  the  whole  question  of  the  Poor  Laws 
to  a  Select  Committee  with  a  view  to  their  considering  whether  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  should  be  continued  or  not,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  and  remedy  any  part  of  the  law  which  was 
supposed,  or  should  be  found  really,  to  act  with  unnecessary  severity  and  to  inflict 
hardship  upon  the  poor,  especially  with  reference  to  separating  the  nearest  relatives 

*  "  There  is  no  other  incident  in  the  history  of  democracy  in  which  a  Government  has  dared  to  benefit 
the  people  by  depriving  them  of  a  right  to  participate  in  a  public  fund,  where  also  the  Opposition,  as  a 
a  party,  has  refrained  from  making  capital  out  of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  the  situation." — Mackay,  History 
of  the  Poor  Law,  Vol.  III.,  p.  151. 

f  Some  of  these  complaints  are  of  a  very  flimsy  character.  On  20th  July,  1835,  for  instance,  Lord 
Tyneham  moved  for  certain  returns  relative  to  the  trial  and  conviction  of  several  men  of  Kent  for  riots  and 
assaults,  which  he  believed  would  never  have  been  committed  had  they  not  been  injured  by  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Poor  Law.  On  February  14th,  1837,  Mr.  Harvey — who  spoke  of  the  Act  as  "the  most  cruel, 
heartless,  relentless,  and  selfish  Bill  that  was  ever  devised  and  passed  into  law  "  —  presented  petitions 
complaining,  more  especially,  of  "  the  unconstitutional  powers  which  were  for  the  first  time  conferred  upon 
Commissioners  to  create  and  enforce  laws  coeval  in  their  influence  and  in  their  effects  with  the  positive 
powers  of  legislation." 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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and  keeping  them  apart  from  each  other.*  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  dissemble  his 
belief  that,  when  the  new  system  had  been  brought  into  full  operation,  outdoor 
relief  would  be  entirely  abolished,  and  that,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  ought  not 
to  constitute  a  permanent  part  of  the  system. 

But  on  24th  February,  1837,  the  Member  for  Berkshire,  Mr.  Walter,  proprietor 
of  The  Times,  and  the  most  virulent  opponent  of  the  Act,  moved  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  House.  Mr.  Fielden — presumably  one  of  the  firm 
which  took  such  extraordinary  steps  in  1838 — in  seconding,  said  that  the  motion 
should,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  one  for  total  repeal.  A  Committee  according!} 
was  appointed,  some  objection  being  made  that  not  enough  opponents  of  the  system 
were  included."!" 

It  consisted  of  21  members,  and  comprised  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Jas.  Graham, 
Mr  Poulett  Scrope,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  Mr.  Chas. 
Villiers.  The  Committee  had  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records.  An 
order  was  made  on  6th  March  that  all  petitions  relative  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  presented  during  the  Session  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee.  The  evidence, 
beginning  9th  March,  was  published  from  time  to  time  in  22  reports.  Owing  to  the 
unexpected  approach  of  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  suddenly  interrupted  in  June  1837,  and  a  Report 
drawn  up  for  presentation  in  July. 

In  the  discussion  on  drawing  up  the  Report,  one  member  proposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  four  resolutions: — (1)  that  out-door  relief  should  be  administered  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  guardians  ;  (2)  that  the  Committee  do  recommend  a  limitation  of  the 
size  of  the  unions  ;  and  that  no  union  shall  extend  beyond  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  centre  or  from  the  place  where  the  board  of  guardians  meet ;  (3)  that  the 
officiating  clergymen  in  every  parish  be  ex  officio  a  guardian ;  (4)  that  the  discretion 
allowed  to  magistrates  of  ordering  outdoor  relief  to  aged  persons  should  be  extended 
also  to  the  amount  of  the  relief  so  to  be  given.  But  these  resolutions  obtained  no 
seconder. 

Expressing  regret  at  the  curtailment  of  the  enquiry,  which  had  prevented  the 
Committee  examining  the  condition  of  the  large  towns  in  which  unions  had  been 
formed,  and  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  recommending  that,  in  a  future  session, 
the  subject  be  resumed,  \  the  Report  divides  itself  into  two  parts  ;  first,  the  general 
approval  of  the  new  Poor  Law  and  its  administration,  and  second,  the  suggestion  of 
certain  points  which  seem  to  deserve  special  consideration  as  matters  of  future  enquiry. 

(1)  In  the  small  area  considered,  it  was  said,  some  abuses  have  been  discovered  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  children  in  the  workhouses ;  there  has  been  some  resent- 
ment and  some  difference  of  opinion  about  the  burial  of  paupers  ;  ex  officio  guardians 
do  not  sufficiently  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  speaking 
of  those  (rural)  unions  to  which  their  evidence  relates,  the  Committee  is  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law  is  satisfactory  and  ought  to  be 

*  Hansard,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  612.  The  immediate  occasion  was  a  petition  presented  on  the  previous  day 
by  Mr.  Walter,  from  magistrates,  clergymen,  owners,  and  occupiers  of  land,  guardians  and  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Petworth  and  neighbouring  parishes,  deprecating  the  "  harsh  manner  in  which  the  new  Poor  Law 
was  enforced  in  that  important  district,"  the  special  grievance  being  the  orders  l'ecently  issued  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  forbidding  any  outdoor  relief  to  be  granted  to  the  families  of  able-bodied  labourers. 
After  an  animated  debate,  the  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated." 

t  The  objection  seems  hardly  warranted.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Walter — who,  as  Mr.  Hume  said, 
"  had  done  everything  in  his  power  for  the  last  three  years  to  damage  the  Bill  "-  -were  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Wakley,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hodges,  all  unwearied  opponents,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope,  and  Mr.  Baines  were  certainly  active  critics.  Mr.  Walter  and  Mr.  Harvey — who  had  taken  the 
extraordinary  step  of  publishing  the  evidence  in  the  Sun  as  it  was  presented — subsequently  retired  from  the 
Committee,  complaining  that  the  evidence  was  partial  and  one-sided. 

J  In  view  of  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Commission  of  1905,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  what 
appeared  to  the  Commissioners  of  1837  to  be  the  proper  course  of  enquiry. 

"  It  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  better  at  once  to  call  before  them  some  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  whole  counties  or  districts  under 
their  charge ;  in  this  way  the  subject  would  have  opened  up  to  the  Committee  by  persons  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  and  who  were  necessarily  conversant  with  the  administration  of  the  Law." 

But  some  statements  having  been  made  in  Parliament  of  particular  instances  of  severity  and  abuse,  the 
Committee  thought  that  they  should  best  discharge  their  duty  by  proceeding  at  once  to  take  those  complaints 
into  consideration.  This  is  why  Petwoith  rose  out  of  its  obscurity,  and  promised  to  become  as  well  known  a 
locality  as  Speenhamland  itself. 
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maintained.  They  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  general  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  its 
provisions.  They  think  also  that  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been,  in  the  main, 
judicious.  The  boards  of  guardians  appear  to  be  most  attentive  to  their  duties,  and 
to  be  generally  very  sensible  of  the  improvement  resulting  from  the  change.  The 
authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  has  been  exercised  with  great  discretion. 

Even  in  Petworth  Union,  which  was  one  of  three  unions  selected  as  presenting 
particular  instances  of  the  severity  and  abuse,  either  in  the  law  or  its  administration, 
the  evidence  has  led  the  Committee  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  law 
has  been  attended  with  considerable  improvement  in  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  poor.  The  aged  and  infirm  are  relieved,  whenever  they  prefer  it,  at  their  own 
homes,  or  at  the  houses  of  relations  or  friends  with  whom  they  live;  and  by  the 
general  testimony  of  the  witnesses  their  condition  has  been  improved  by  an  increase 
of  pay.  The  employment  of  agricultural  labour  appears  to  be  greater,  the  morals  and 
conduct  of  the  labouring  poor  are  said  to  be  improved,  they  have  become  more  provi- 
dent and  more  anxious  to  keep  their  places. 

The  board  of  guardians  of  Droxford  again — another  of  the  selected  unions — 
appear  perfectly  convinced  of  the  great  improvement  effected  in  the  alteration  in 
the  law,  and  to  wish  for  no  further  change.  They  and  some  of  the  other  witnesses 
describe  in  strong  terms  the  evils  of  the  former  system  ;  the  indiscriminate  allowance 
on  account  of  children  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  wages ;  that  the  allowance 
was  demanded  as  a  right;  that  inferior  labourers,  owing  to  these  allowances,  were 
sometimes  better  off  than  superior  ones  :  they  also  state  that  a  great  increase  of 
agricultural  employment  has  generally  taken  place  ;  that  wages  have  been  raised  ;  that 
children  are  more  employed;  that  the  work  is  clone  better  and  with  better  feeling ; 
and  that  the  general  character  of  the  men  had  been  improved.  They  note  with 
approval  that  the  relieving  officer  here  visits  every  parish  twice  every  week,  and  that 
his  visits  are  made  on  fixed  days  and  hours. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  bastards,  and  no  complaints  of  any 
moment  have  been  made  in  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  workhouses  generally  : — 

"  Your  Committee  entertain  no  doubt  that  those  establishments  are  in  all  respects  infinitely  superior 
to  the  old  parish  poor-houses  and  workhouses  ;  and  in  those  instances  which  have  been  brought  under  their 
notice,  they  have  been  generally  satisfied  with  the  provision  made  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
inhabitants.  In  the  cases,  of  old  persons  and  of  children,  they  are  inclined  to  think  that  under  proper 
regulations,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  and  guardians,  permission  might  safely  and 
advantageously  be  given  occasionally  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  workhouse.  They  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  has  been  done  in  some  instances  without  inconvenience.  It  would  obviously  be  more  difficult  in 
towns  than  in  the  country ;  and  in  all  cases  the  propriety  of  such  an  indulgence  must  of  course  depend  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  poor,  and  in  some  degree  on  the  situation  of  the  workhouse,  and  of 
the  extent  of  ground  attached  to  it." 

In  Westhampnett,  also,  a  union  bordering  on  Petworth,  where  the  general  circum- 
stances do  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from  those  of  Droxford,  and  where  there 
is  the  same  evidence  of  the  bad  state  of  things  under  the  former  law,  there  is  the 
same  improvement  under  the  change.  Wages  are  higher,  being  lis,  for  the  average 
class  of  labourer. 

The  moral  conduct  of  the  labouring  classes  is  said  to  be  improved,  and  a  better 
feeling  to  exist  between  them  and  their  masters.  The  amount  of  agricultural  labour 
has  greatly  increased,  and,  in  some  parishes,  large  numbers  of  men,  formerly  employed 
by  overseers  and  waywardens  in  an  unprofitable  manner,  have  either  emigrated  or 
found  work.  The  numbers  of  a  large  benefit  society,  composed  chiefly  of  agricultural 
labourers,  have  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  Committee,  however,,  recognise  that,  in  particular  instances,  the  new  rules 
have  pressed  severely  on  labourers  and  widows  with  numerous  families  of  children 
too  young  for  work  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  withdrawal  of  parish  allowance  in  such  cases  should  not  have  been  attended 
with  privations,  unless  met  by  a  rise  of  wages,  by  more  constant  work,  or  greater  employment  for  the  family. 
The  evidence  received  by  your  Committee  leads  them  to  believe  that  these  results  have  followed  the  alteration 
of  the  law ;  wages  have  risen,  and  the  amount  of  employment  has  confessedly,  and  by  the  admission  of 
adverse  witnesses,  increased.  But  your  Committee  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  in  any  state  of  things,  or  in 
any  condition  of  society,  the  possession  of  a  numerous  family  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  their  parents  for 
support  will  not  be  felt  as  a  serious  incumbrance.  Much  must  always  depend  upon  the  disposition  and 
means  of  the  employers  of  labour ;  much  upon  the  character  and  exertions  of  the  labourers ;  and  in  these 
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important  respects  the  law  appears  to  your  Committee  to  have  placed  both  parties  reciprocally  upon  a  better 
footing.  Bad  habits  of  long  standing  are,  however,  not  easily  eradicated.  The  inclination  to  make  the 
parish  fund  contribute  to  the  payment  of  wages,  may  for  a  time  prevail  with  the  employers  of  labour,  and 
the  labourer's  disposition  to  rely  on  so  easy  a  resource  may  not  at  once  be  changed  for  greater  activity  and 
exertion  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  law  has  a  direct-  tendency  to  produce  a  better  state  of 
things,  the  employers  of  labour  having  an  immediate  pecuniary  interest  in  avoiding  the  expense  of  main- 
taining whole  families  in  the  workhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  the  labourers  are  necessarily  stimulated  to 
increased  efforts  and  to  greater  regularity  of  conduct,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  there.  While, 
therefore,  it  is  most  desirable  to  employ  all  practicable  means  for  the  alleviation  of  particular  instances  of 
pressure,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  re-introduce  in  any  shape  the  old  system  of  allowances,  which 
had  a  decided  tendency  to  lower  wages,  and  to  deprive  the  labourer  of  his  independent  character.  The  aged 
poor  in  Droxford,  and  in  all  the  unions  which  have  come  before  your  Committee,  do  not  appear  to  be 
materially  affected  by  any  rules  which  have  been  issued  for  the  regulation  of  their  relief ;  in  no  instance 
have  they  been  compelled  to  reside  in  the  workhouse,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  there,  it  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  home  or  friends  with  whom  they  could  conveniently  lodge, 
or  from  their  own  choice.  The  same  parties,  before  the  change  of  law,  would  have  been  found  in  the  parish 
poor-houses.  They  generally  receive  their  pay  at  the  place  where  they  live,  and  the  amount  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  been  increased,  rather  than  diminished." 

Finally,  the  Committee  recommends  that,  in  a  future  session  of  Parliament,  this 
subject  should  be  resumed,  and  the  following  points  appear  to  them  to  deserve  special 
consideration  as  matters  for  further  inquiry: — 

"  The  situation  of  widows  with  several  children  too  young  to  work  ;  that  of  able-bodied  labourers  married 
before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  with  large  families  under  an  age  fit  for  work,  and  in 
districts  where  employment  should  not  be  readily  obtained : 

"The  circumstances  by  which  the  size  of  unions  should  be  determined,  and  the  state  of  medical  relief 
as  to  the  qualifications,  number,  mode  of  appointment,  and  remuneration  of  the  medical  officers : 

"  Whether  in  any  and  in  what  cases,  it  might  be  better  that  the  medicines  should  be  supplied  by  the 
union. 

"The  propriety  of  rating  the  owners  rather  than  the  occupiers  of  cottages,  under  a  certain  value,  has 
also  been  pressed  on  your  Committee  from  various  parts  of  England  by  magistrates  and  private  individuals. 
Many  suggestions  also  have  been  made  of  alterations  in  several  particulars  of  the  law ■  with  respect  to  these, 
and  to  the  numerous  petitions  which  have  been  referred  to  them,  your  Committee  would  have  felt  it  their 
duty  to  consider  them  with  attention  ;  and  they  will  take  care  to  make  arrangements  by  which  they  may  be 
preserved  as  materials  for  any  future  inquiry  which  may  be  instituted  by  the  House." 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  up  to  the  House,  7th  August,  1838. 
Mr.  Fielden  again  showed  his  hostility  by  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Report, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  enquiry  would  not  be  continued. 

The  evidence  from  Petworth  in  Sussex,  which  took  up  great  part  of  the  whole,  is 
worth  reading.  Petworth  had  been  one  of  the  most  pauperised  districts  under  the 
old  Poor  Law,  and  it  strongly  obstructed  the  new  administration,  partly,  said  one 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  roundly,  from  the  bad  feeling  which  the  guardians 
had  to  the  law,  partly  from  interested  motives  on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

The  evidence  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  things  which  must  have  been 
pretty  general  in  agricultural  districts  in  the  distressing  time  of  the  transition  to  the 
new  system.  When  elderly  witnesses  become  reminiscent,  we  hear  echoes  of  the  bad 
times  before  1834,  of  famine  prices,  the  roundsman  system,  head  money,  gravel  pits — 
where  no  respectable  person  could  pass  without  risk  and  actual  insult,  rioting,  and 
insolence  ;  the  times  when  Pitt's  aspiration  was  realised,  and  poor  relief  was  a  matter 
of  right  and  honour  instead  of  a  ground  for  opprobrium  and  contempt,  and  a  large 
family  was  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  We  get  comparisons  of  the  times  before  the 
war,  when  wages  were  7  s.  a  week,  and  yet  everybody  was  very  much  better  off';  when 
newly  married  men  got  a  comfortable  cottage  to  put  their  wife  into,  and  goods  were 
generally  bought  beforehand  ;  when  farm  labourers  used  to  come  into  the  farm  kitchen 
at  meal  times,  bringing  their  bit  of  bread  and  pork  in  their  hands  and  sitting  down  at 
the  fire  to  take  their  small  beer — for  everybody  had  meat  and  beer,  and  labourers, 
almost  all  of  them,  brewed  beer  for  their  own  use ;  when  every  peasant  had  the  run 
of  the  common  for  turf  and  for  his  pig,  and  there  was  the  friendliest  feeling  between 
the  farmers  and  labourers. 

The  Rector — chairman  of  the  vestry  for  twenty  years  together,  and  hardly  missing 
twenty  meetings  all  that  time — cannot  understand  the  new  regime :  ruffles  his  feathers 
when  asked  why  he  is  not  even  a  guardian  now — "  I  intimated  to  my  friends  in  the 
parish  that  I  hoped  they  would  not  nominate  me,  because  I  did  not  wish  to 
serve  as  guardian,  and  they  kindly  acceded  to  my  wishes — my  parishioners  and 
myself  are  upon  very  friendly  terms."  All  the  same,  he  is  mightily  hurt  that  he 
was  not  forced  to  accept  office  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  now — is  not  even  a 
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visitor.  He  has  a  special  grievance  about  burials  which  he  tells  dramatically, 
"  The  union  workhouse  is  occupied  in  my  parish  by  persons  from  other  parishes 
several  miles  off — persons  with  whom  1  conceive  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  those 
persons,  some  of  them,  die  in  my  workhouse,  and  I  got  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
very  arbitrary  order  from  the  board  of  guardians  to  bury  that  person,  a  person 
belonging  to  Rudgwick.  I  buried  the  person,  but  I  buried  him  under  a  protest. 
I  locked  the  churchyard  gate  against  the  body ;  I  went  out  and  said,  '  Why  do  you 
bring  this  pauper  here  ;  where  did  this  pauper  die  ? ' — '  This  pauper  died  in  Pet  worth 
workhouse.'  '  Is  that  the  union  workhouse  ? ' — '  It  is.'  '  What  parish  did  that  pauper 
belong  to  when  alive  ? ' — '  Rudgwick.'  '  Very  well ;  then  upon  what  authority  do  you 
bring  that  pauper  to  be  buried  in  my  parish  ?  Why  do  not  you  take  the  pauper 
home  to  his  proper  burial  place  in  Rudgwick  ? — '  I  have  an  order  here  from  the  board.' 
'  Give  me  the  order.'  The  man  gave  me  the  order.  I  said,  '  I  consider  the  order 
is  altogether  illegal ;  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  disobeying  the 
order,  much  less  will  I  create  the  indecency  of  having  the  corpse  standing  here  : ' 
and  therefore  I  said  to  the  sexton,  open  the  gates,  but  you  will  be  so  good,  should 
you  ever  be  called  upon,  to  bear  witness,  and  I  had  the  curate  also  and  several 
other  respectable  people  to  bear  witness,  that  I  protested  against  tbis  as  an  outrage 
against  me  and  my  churchyard." 

The  relieving  officer — who  by  the  way  used  to  receive  £30  as  "waywarden'' 
and  £50  as  guardian  in  a  Gilbert  Union, — gave  up  the  post  because — he  did  not 
wish  to  mention  it,  but  if  they  wanted  to  know  the  truth — "  I  was  hurt  in  my 
feelings  to  hear  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  poor  ;  it  would  hurt  any  man  to  see  a  parcel 
of  young  children  and  have  no  more  to  give  ;  it  would  touch  the  heart  of  a  flint- 
stone  ;  I  could  not  bear  it." 

From  their  old-fashioned  point  of  view,  things  were  bad  enough.  Since  1835, 
10s.  a  week,  week  in  week  out — the  highest  daily  wage  that  any  farmer  ever  paid 
— with  odd  shillings  at  Michaelmas  and  harvest,  was  the  wage,  sometimes  falling  to 
9«.  Very  often  single  men  were  glad  to  take  a  shilling  a  day  or  less.  Wages  were 
lis.  iSd.  for  "the  moment — they  went  down  with  the  price  of  flour;  but  then  they 
would  fall  again  as  it  fell.  Petworth  had  a  good  landlord,  Lord  Egremont.  He  had 
raised  his  wages  to  lis.  Qd.  because  flour  had  gone  up,  warning  his  men  that  the 
wage  would  come  down  when  flour  fell  again.  The  rector  had  done  the  same, 
employing  only  married  men.  Lord  Egremont  had  made  work  when  times  were 
bad — had  lately  cut  an  unusual  amount  of  timber,  built  a  handsome  banqueting  room 
for  his  tenants,  enlarged  the  church,  and  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  repairing  all  his  farm 
houses.  He  had  reduced  the  rent  of  his  cottages  (with  a  good  garden  each)  to  £3, 
when  the  rent  all  round  was  £3  10.9.  to  £5  os.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  did  not  look  to  get  rent  at  all — poor  men  cannot  pay  it  now,  he  said. 
And  there  were  "immense"  charities  in  Petworth — "hospitals"  they  were  called, 
for  widows  of  good  character  and  the  like — one,  particularly,  where  old  servants 
of  gentlemen's  houses  were  taken  in  in  their  old  age,  and  lodged  each  in  a  nice 
room  or  couple  of  rooms. 

Then,  again,  there  were  the  highways.  There  was  a  new  highway  rate — double 
the  old  statute  duty,  by -the- bye— and  the  waywarden  was  very  good ;  he  took  on 
unemployed  freely  enough  when  the  guardians  "referred"  them — never  single  men, 
always  men  of  good  character  and  with  large  families — and  gave  them  96*.  :  perhaps 
they  were  not  all  wanted,  but  most  of  them  were.  The  union  said  they  "  preferred 
employing  able-bodied  men  in  that  way."  And  the  good  guardians  did  not  seem 
aware  that  they  were  evading  the  Poor  Law  by  levying  another  poor  rate  and  calling  it 
highway  rate. 

But  10.9.  could  not  keep  a  large  family.  It  was  demonstrably  impossible,  even  if 
the  household  lived  on  nothing  but  plain  bread,  and  most  of  them  did,  and  there 
was  practically  no  employment  for  women  and  children.  Take  Henry  Sopp  for 
instance,  an  old  soldier,  who  never  entered  the  public  house— had  drunk  nothing  but 
water  for  five  months  except  once  when  he  bought  2d.  worth  of  beer.  Henry 
sturdily  protested  that  he  asked  nothing  more  than  to  live  by  his  labour  and  not  be 
forced  into  the  "  House."  He  got  95.  6d.  a  week  "  on  the  road  "  working  10  hours  a 
day.  But  he  had  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  it  took  7s.  2d.  for  flour  alone,  (at  a 
gallon  a  head)  for  himself,  wife  and  four  children  ;  the  other  two  were  in  the  work- 
chouse.    Then  there  was  3d.  for  yeast,  and  what  was  left  for  the  other  things  ?  He 
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might  have  2d,  of  milk  a  week  in  summer.  "I  have  no  meat,  no  butter,  no  cheese, 
no&tea,  no  sugar.  I  left  my  wife  last  Wednesday  with  nothing  but  bread  in  the 
house."  For  fuel,  he  gathered  sticks  and  dead  branches.  His  little  garden  gave  him 
vegetables  for  four  months  of  the  year,  or  at  best  five,  but  he  could  do  nothing  more. 
Rent?  The  rent  was  Is,  8d.  a  week;  he  used  to  pay  it,  but  now  it  "was  lying 
back."  How  did  he  get  his  frock?  He  could  not  tell— "  it  is  a  thing  I  never 
purchased  in  my  life  "at  a  shop."  For  his  family's  clothes— well,  he  had  been 
xi  obligated "  he  supposed.  A  lady  had  given  him  tid,  for  candles  ;  it  was  the  only 
■extra  Qd.  he  had  got  that  month.*" 

But  would  wages  not  rise  ?  How  could  they  ?  There  always  was  a  surplus 
of  labour  and  always  would  be.  Would  farmers  not  need  more  men  if  they  cultivated 
better  ?  This  question  invariably  raised  the  indignation  of  Petworth.  Why,  every- 
body knew  it  was  well  cultivated — people  in  the  next  parish  said  it  was  not,  but  that 
was  jealousy,  of  course.  Emigration  ?  Well,  107  men  had  been  sent  to  Canada,  but 
what  was  that  out  of  a  population  of  3,114,  and  no  more  would  go  ;  things,  of  course 
would  have  been  much  worse  but  for  that.  Petworth  could  not  rise  to  the  idea 
that,  if  the  "surplus"  was  forced  out,  wages  would  go  up;  if  they  could  not  help 
acknowledging  it  in  theory— for  they  knew  a  good  deal  about  supply  and  demand 
even  then — high  wages  did  not  seem  a  desirable  cure  to  a  board  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  farmers. 

Migration  to  the  manufacturing  districts  ?  Well  ;  they  had  heard  of  that. 
Henry  Sopp  had  sent  his  name  to  the  agent  in  Manchester  as  willing  to  go ; 
waited  for  months  without  reply  ;  then  came  a  letter— very  sorry,  there  were  no 
openings  in  Manchester  just  now,  but  the  agent  would  keep  looking  out. 

With  it  all,  the.  memory  of  the  times  before  1835  were  too  vivid  that  any  rate- 
payer should  wish  them  back  again.  The  rector  proudly  quotes  what  he  said  to 
Lord  Egremont  in  1831  : — "My  Lord,  these  labourers  have  eaten  me  up,  and  will  very 
soon  eat  your  Lordship  up  if  something  is  not  done  to  stop  it."  He  used  to  pay  £3ti6 
of  poor  rates;  now  he  paid  £120.  They  had  nothing  to  complain  of  the  new  work- 
houses— although  it  seemed  hard  there  should  be  no  tea  or  sugar  ;  the  dietary  was 
ample— 5  oz.  of  cooked  meat  3  times  a  week  and  1^  pints  of  broth  twice  a  week 
— although  they  stoutly  maintained  that  the  Gilbert  unions  were  just  as  good,  the 
meat  was  not  weighed  out  by  the  \  oz.,  and  they  had,  in  the  Gilbert  unions,  what 
was  a  very  great  comfort  and  luxury  to  a  poor  man,  a  meat  pudding — "  there  is 
nothing  more  economical  than  a  meat  pudding."  The  aged  were  well  cared  for — 
perhaps  better  than  they  had  been  ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  drive  them  into  the 
workhouse  ;  they  got  relief  outside.  The  conduct  of  the  labourers  towards  their 
employers  was  much  improved— more  respectful  and  less  riotous.  The  labourers 
were  rated  for  the  Poor  Law,  but  generally  "excused"  paying  rates. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  large  families  ?  12s.  was  the  highest  wage,  even 
during  the  war  when  wheat  was  at  famine  prices.  But  then  it  was  recognised  that 
these  wages  could  not  possibly  subsist  more  than  a  wife  and  three  children  ;  the 
fourth  child  got  Ik  Qd,  from  the  parish,  and  every  child  above  that  another  shilling, 
-and  there  was  20s.  or  30s.  or  40s.  at  Michaelmas  to  pay  the  rent.  People  must  not 
starve.  True ;  the  law  said,  "  take  them  all  into  the  workhouse  ; "  but,  first,  they 
would  not  go,  and,  second,  this  was  a  strange  remedy  for  persons  not  only  able 
and  willing  to  work  but  actually  earning  the  highest  average  wages.  If  people 
continued  to  have  large  families  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law,  they  knew  what 
to  expect.  But  families  in  existence  could  not  be  cut  down.  Indeed  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  acknowledged  the  argument.  The  Petworth  guardians  had  sent 
u  deputation  to  London,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  Commissioners  had,  by  a 
'  letter,"  relaxed  the  ordinances  so  much  as  to  allow  the  guardians  to  take  in  surplus 
children  into  the  workhouse. 

*  The  impossibility  of  a  large  family  living  on  these  wages  was,  indeed,  acknowledged.  A  statement  was 
submitted  to  the  Select  Committees,  "  shewing  that  a  single  able-bodied  man  was  enabled  to  live  on  6s.  a 
week."  The  bill  shewed  14  lbs.  of  bread,  Is.  9d,  ;  28  ozs.  of  cheese,  10|  ;  48  oze.  of  bacon,  Is.  9d.  ; 
7  pints  of  beer,  10^.  ;  lodging  and  washing,  9d,  And  the  most  strenuous  witness  on  the  other  side, 
asked  if  he  considered  that  10s.  a  week  was  enough  to  provide  an  able-bodied  single  man  with  the  comforts 
of  life,  answered  "  Certainly,"  but,  when  pressed  to  say  if  it  would  provide  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  six 
children,  under  12,  he  had  to  answer,  "  Certainly  not,"  and,  when  further  asked  how  such  a  family  was  to 
have  a  means  of  subsistence,  could  only  say  that  he  "  was  not  aware." 
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Pressed  as  to  what  they  would  have,  the  Petworth  Board  could  not  ask  for  a 
restoration  of  the  old  law.  "I  am  not  averse  to  the  Poor  Law,"  said  the  rector;  "if 
I  had  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  I  should 
have  voted  for  it."  But  they  objected  to  some  of  the  methods  of  its  working  ;  par- 
ticularly that  it  was  too  abrupt — tried  to  do  in  a  couple  of  years  what  should  have 
taken  ten.  They  frankly  disliked  the  new  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  their  great 
powers— thought  their  authority  should  be  rather  controlling  than  originative. 
Evidently  they  would  fain  have  asked  that  the  guardians  be  entrusted  with  the 
discretion  of  outdoor  relief.  They  felt  very  bitterly  that,  in  the  time  of  the  deep  snow,., 
when  copse  cutting  was  stopped,  they  should  not  have  been  allowed  the  discretion. 
Their  hearts  were  in  the  days  when  the  rector  and  his  vestry  played  special  provi- 
dence to  the  villagers,  kept  the  whip  hand  of  the  labourers  by  rewarding  character 
and  conduct  by  an  allowance,  and  penalising  ill-doing  by  withholding  it. 

But  outdoor  relief  had  been  prohibited  since  21st  June,  1836,  and  they  knew  it 
was  useless  to  struggle.  And  what  Petworth  finally  asked — after  expressing  all  its 
slumbering  discontent — was  no  more  than  that  the  relaxation  as  to  putting  the  surplus 
children  into  the  workhouse,  instead  of  compelling  the  whole  family,  should  be  made 
general  and  a  matter  of  law.* 

Third  Annual  Keport — 17th  July,  1837. 

The  Third  Report  was  delayed,  partly  owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  usual 
employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts — which  made  the  Commissioners  "  desirous 
of  presenting  such  information  as  they  might  be  able  to  collect  as  to  the  working  of  the. 
system  under  the  untried  and  adverse  circumstances  to  which  it  became  so  suddenly 
exposed  " — and  partly  by  the  inquiry  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  undertaken 
to  institute  into  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  under  the  new  orders  and 
regulations,  f 

A  table  showed  that  very  nearly  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Great  Britain  to 
which  the  Act  applied  was  now  actually  included  in  newly  formed  unions. 

The  Commissioners  had  still  to  record  considerable  resistance  and  agitation  on 
the  part  of  opponents  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  as  they  felt  upheld  by  strong  and 
extended  support  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  Backed  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  they  had  found  it  advisable  to  unite  all  the 
96  parishes  in  the  City  of  London  into  one  union.  Other  large  unions  also  had  been 
formed  within  the  Metropolitan  area.  Great  progress  had  been  made  in  a  similar 
direction  in  the  populous  manufacturing  districts  in  the  centre  and  north  of  England, 
and  the  Commissioners  recorded  their  opinion  that  on  no  occasion  was  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  principle  more  necessary  than  on  any  failure  of  employment  in  a  manufacturing 
district.  Where,  owing  to  strikes  and  exceptional  distress,  outdoor  relief  had  been 
given,  the  practice  of  giving  it  in  kind  made  favourable  comparison  with  what 
happened  in  similar  cases  in  the  past.  In  the  manufacturing  counties  of  Stafford, 
Nottingham,  and  Leicester,  the  new  unions  had  hardly  got  into  work  before  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  American  trade  produced  a  cessation  in  the  demand  for  labour,  more 
sudden  in  its  approach  and  more  extensive  in  its  operation  than  had  ever  been  known. 
An  opinion  had  prevailed  with  many  persons  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  though 
useful  in  agricultural  districts  of  the  south  and  east  of  England,  were  both  uncalled 
for  and  inapplicable  in  the  populous  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north.  These 
views  the  Commissioners  thought  unfounded,  but  they  felt  it  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  new  system  was  so  imperfectly  organised  and  established  in  the  central  manufac- 
turing districts  when  the  pressure  of  distress  and  difficulty  arose  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  show  all  the  benefits  which  might  have  been  affected  under  it  if  its 
organisation  had  been  complete  and  mature. 

In  some  of  the  unions  the  regulation  prohibiting  out-door  relief  was  suspended, 
relief,  however,  being  given  almost  entirely  in  kind. 

*  A  long  letter  from  Chadwick  to  the  Petworth  guardians  on  4th  January,  1837— not  printed  any- 
where else — is  most  interesting  as  giving  an  informal  statement  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners.   First  Report  of  Select  Committee,  1837  (131),  p.  46.  , 

t  This  was  the  Select  Committee  just  referred  to. 
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Proceedings  in  Nottingham  were  specially  called  attention  to.  by  the  'Commis- 
sioners, as  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  working  of  the  Act  in  manufacturing 
district's,  under  circumstances  as  trying  and  difficult  as  could  at  any  time  be  expected 
to  occur.  There,  the  prohibitory  rule  had  been  issued  at  once  on  the  formation  of  the 
union  in  July  1836.  In  the  early  spring  of  1837,  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives 
were  discharged.  The  workhouse  was  an  old  and  insufficient  one.  The  guardians 
immediately  took  steps  to  increase  the  accommodation  by  hiring  other  premises. 
As  the  applications  increased,  the  prohibitory  rule  was  suspended.  At  the  same  time 
a  sum  of  £4,000,  subscribed  voluntarily,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  who 
used  it  in  constructing  a  road  through  some  property  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
employing  labour  and  paying  by  the  piece,  under  vigilant  superintendence.  By  this 
means  the  distress  was  tided  over,  and  the  Commissioners  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
to  point  the  moral  that,  even  without  any  such  subscription,  the  most  abnormal 
circumstances  might  be  met  if  the  guardians  were  prepared  and  resolved  to  supple- 
ment the  workhouse  test  where  necessary  by  a  sufficient  labour  test.  But  they 
added : — 

"Nothing  appears  to  have  heen  more  clearly  proved  in  the  experience  of  such  cases  as  those  of  Notting- 
ham than  that  no  payment  should  be  made,  either  from  subscribed  funds  or  from  the  poor  rates,  in  the  shape 
of  allowances  to  make  up  wages." 

To  emphasise  the  lesson,  the  Commissioners  gave  in  detail  an  error  of  this  kind 
which  was  committed  during  the  period  of  commercial  distress  before  the  close  of  the 
late  war.  It  was  thought  right  by  the  parish  authorities  at  that  time  to  employ  the 
paupers  at  their  own  trade  of  hosiery  manufacture,  and  the  parish  purchased  cotton 
and  manufactured  goods,  which  they  afterwards  sold  at  a  loss  of  50  per  cent,  or  more. 
These  goods,  being  brought  into  the  markets,  necessarily  reduced  the  price  of  labour 
for  that  description  of  article,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  immediately  effected 
.a  large  reduction  in  the  men's  wages.  In  the  framework  knitting  trade,  it  was 
customary  for  the  master  workman  to  take  from  the  hosier  or  other  manufacturer  a 
number  of  frames,  for  which  he  paid  a  weekly  rent.  In  times  of  depression  of  trade, 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  hosier  to  keep  the  frames  going,  and  he  would  give  a  partial 
employment  to  the  workers  of  these  frames.  If  the  workman  could  obtain  the  aid  of 
parish  allowance,  his  employer  would  obtain  his  frame  rent,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
keep  his  workmen  together  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  Thus  the  efforts  made  to 
relieve  the  distress  had  the  evident  tendency  to  increase  the  cost  of  it,  namely,  pro- 
duction beyond  the  demand,  and,  in  this  manner,  both  to  prolong  its  duration  and 
aggravate  its  intensity. 

Since  the  date  of  the  preceding  report,  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  and  the  Principality  of  Wales  had  been  formed  into 
unions.  Doubts  had  been  expressed  whether  the  application  of  the  law  to  those 
districts  was  likely  to  prove  beneficial.  The  inspection  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, however,  had  shown  that  most  of  the  evils  of  the  old  system  were  nourishing 
in  these  districts,  in  particular  the  payment  of  rents,"*  and  experience  found  nothing 
to  confirm  the  notion  that  the  new  law  was  inapplicable,  or  that  the  same  beneficial 
results  might  not  be  expected. 

"As  to  the  unions  now  formed,  'the  rural  unions  throughout  the  country  have  been  tried  by  the  adverse 
•circumstances  of  an  unpropitious  autumn  and  an  unusually  severe  winter,  and  under  tho  former 
administration  of  relief,  an  extensive  suspension  of  labour  would  have  taken  place  in  t>he  agricultural 
districts.  The  heavy  and  continual  fall  of  rain  during  the  autumn  and  until  nearly  the  middle  of  December 
was  quite  as  injurious  to  the  labourer  and  as  trying  to  the  new  Poor  Law  machinery  as  the  snow  that 

*  In  North,  Wales  for  instance,  the  payment  of  rents  out  of  rates  was  nearly  universal.  "  Paupers  have 
thus  become  a  very  desirable  class  of  tenants  :  much  preferable,  as  we  find  has  been  admitted  by  some 
cottage  proprietors,  to  the  independent  labourers,  whose  rent  at  the  same  time  this  mode  of  relief  en- 
chances.  An  overseer  of  Dolgelly  stated  to  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Day,  that  there  were  many 
houses  in  the  town  not  worth  to  let  £\  a  year,  for  which,  in  consequenc9  of  parochial  interference  with  rents, 
from  34s.  to  40s.  was  paid.  Tho  Clerk  to  the  Directors  of  the  Montgomery  House  of  Industry  pointed  out 
an  instance  of  a  person  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  obtained  ten  cottages  from  the  landowner  at  a  yearly  rent 
•of  £18,  and  relet  them  separately  for  £50.  Eight  of  his  tenants  were  parish  paupers.  This  spocies  of 
property,  being  thus  a  source  of  profitable  investment,  speculation  to  a  considerable  extent  has  taken  that 
direction,  and  it  is  further  encouraged  by  exempting  pauper  cottages  from  rates,  or  paying  them  out  of 
parochial  funds  :  a  mode  of  relief  as  universal  as  the  last  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  In  and  near  towns  the  pro- 
prietors are  of  all  classes  ;  chieily,  hovrever,  builders  and  tradesmen.  In  Bangor,  the  proprietors  of  cottages 
are  persons  who  having  saved  small  sums,  build  cottages,  many  of  which  are  exempted  from  rates  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  occupier,  there  being  no  law  to  compel  the  owner  to  pay  the  rates  :  and  the  poor  tenant 
is  given  to  understand  by  his  landlord  that  his  cottage  will  be  free  from  them,  and  is  thus  induced  to  pay  a 
higher  rent  for  it." 
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followed.  During  the  heavy  rains,  in  the  low  wet  lands,  the  labourer  often  could  not  get  to  his  ordinary 
work,  and  it  was  reported  to  us  that  the  farmers,  viewing  the  very  short  crop  of  straw  of  last  year's 
growth,  would,  with  difficulty,  employ  their  men  in  any  work  of  husbandry.'  Nevertheless  an  accommodating 
spirit  was  extensively  manifested  both  by  the  farmers  and  by  the  men,  and  the  pressure  from  able  bodied 
applicants  was  less  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  in  no  case  more  than  the  workhouses  where  they 
existed  were  found  adequate  to  sustain." 

In  some  counties,  as  in  Hants  and  Sussex,  there  seemed  a  disposition  to  recur  to 
former  practices.  Generally  the  workhouse  test  had  been  found  sufficient,  but,  in 
some  few  exceptional  cases,  where  there  was  scarcity  of  workhouse  accommodation, 
out-relief,  chiefly  in  kind,  in  return  for  work  had  been  allowed.  Where  there  was 
proper  workhouse  accommodation,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  the  workhouse 
being  rilled  by  an  influx  of  able-bodied  labourers. 

It  had  been  alleged  that  much  of  the  reduction  in  the  poor  rate  noted  in  last 
report  had  resulted  from  the  reduced  prices  of  provisions  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  But,  this  year,  in  spite  of  an  extremely  severe  winter  and 
a  general  rise  in  prices,  the  average  decrease  in  money  expenditure  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  46  per  cent,  under  the  average  annual  expenditure 
in  years  before  the  union.  And  evidence  showed  that  this  reduction  was  accom- 
panied, even  in  face  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  by  an  increase  in  the  comfort  of 
the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  universal  and  immediate  adoption  of  the  Act  was  the 
continued  existence  of  Gilbert  unions,  where  the  requisite  majority  would  not 
consent  to  dissolution.*  The  Commissioners  accordingly  begged  that  power  should 
be  given  them  by  the  Legislature  to  dissolve  the  Incorporations  under  Gilbert's  Act,, 
or  under  any  local  Act,  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians. 

Regulations  had  been  issued  for  the  prevention  of  mendicancy  and  the  provision 
of  relief  to  beggars,  a  copy  being  given  with  the  appendix. 

As  regards  migrants  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  although  these  had  suffered 
like  other  manufacturing  operatives,  and,  in  many  cases,  had  no  doubt  returned  to 
their  native  parishes,  by  far  the  greater  number  still  continued  in  the  service  of 
their  employers. 

Some  new  instructions  had  been  issued  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  and  several 
persons  had  emigrated  in  the  past  year.  A  brief  reference  was  made  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  and  a  cordial  hope  expressed 
for  its  reappointment.  The  Report  ended  with  a  quotation  from  the  letter  of  "a 
wholly  disinterested  observer, " — one  who  was  possessed  of  extensive  means  of 
observing  and  might  be  thought  to  give  an  unprejudiced  testimony — namely,  Mr. 
Woolley,  formerly  a  land  agent  and  now  an  Assistant  Tithe  Commissioner : — 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  on  the  almost  magical  effect  I  find  produced  by  the  new  Poor  Laws  in  the 
south.  There  I  had  seen  the  evil  in  its  'riotings';  I  saw  no  chance  but  ruin  or  change — prompt,  effectual, 
decided,  radical  change  ;  I  began  to  fear  the  thing  had  been  pushed  too  far,  the  remedy  too  long  deferred  ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  delighted  to  find  that  1  was  mistaken.  The  change  has  been  made,  and  the  effect  is- 
more  than  anyone  could  have  hoped.  I  have,  in  my  professional  engagement  as  Assistant  Tithe  Commis- 
sioner, been  much  in  Sussex  and  the  Weald  of  Kent.  I  have  seen  the  effect  on  the  poor-rates,  the  character 
of  the  population,  the  improvement  of  the  land — such  a  change  !  I  have  talked  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  of 
all  sorts  of  opinion  on  other  subjects,  and  have  heard  but  one  opinion  on  this — that  the  measure  has- 
saved  the  country." 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  pitiful  cry  attempted  to  be  raised  against  the  measure,  and  especially  at  the  supposed 
inhumanity  of  it.  Let  any  man  see  the  straightforward  walk,  the  upright  look  of  the  labourer,  as  contrasted 
with  what  was  before  seen  at  e^ery  step  in  those  counties.  The  sturdy  and  idle  nuisance  has  already  become- 
the  useful  and  industrious  member  of  society.  No  man  who  has  not  looked  well  into  human  nature,  and  the- 
practical  working  of  the  wretched  system  of  pauperism,  can  form  an  idea  how  different  is  sixpence  earned 
by  honest  industry,  and  sixpence  wrung  from  the  pay  table  of  a  parish  officer.  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
the  measure  has  doubled  the  value  of  property  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

"  This  is  important ;  but  pounds,  shillings,  and  ponce  will  not  measure  the  value  of  the  change  in 
character  which  is  already  visible,  and  which  1  am  well  convinced  will  develop  itself  more  and  more."t 

*  Under  Gilbert's  Act  the  guardians  generally  received  payment,  varying  from  £5  to  £10,  and  even 
£20,  for  their  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  report  contains  an  instructional  letter  'to  parochial  officers  as  to  the? 
rating  of  hereditaments  and  the  new  survey  and  valuation  of  property,  put  into  the  hands  of  th& 
Commission  by  an  Act  of  1836  (6th  and  7th  Will.  IV.  c.  69),  App.  A.,  p.  36. 
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ADDENDA. 

(a)  The  Report  contains  an  instructional  letter,  addressed  to  various  boards 
of  guardians  on  their  formation,  of  date  31st  January  1837.  The  letter  gives 
information  as  to  meetings,  payment  of  office  bearers,  provision  of  workhouse 
accommodation,  contracts,  arrangements  for  examination  of  claims  to  relief, 
preparatory  relief,  education,  etc.  It  is  curious  that,  although  there  are  references  and 
assumptions,  there  is  no  definite  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  law  which  the 
guardians  were  to  administer — only  a  preliminary  recommendation  to  "  consult  the 
public  evidence,"  and  the  assurance  that  the  orders  were  founded  upon  such  principles 
only  as  had  been  tried  and  found  beneficial. 

(b)  The  rain  of  petitions  to  Parliament  against  the  Poor  Law  was  paralleled  by  a 
similar  flood  of  addresses  from  boards  of  guardians  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  expressing  their  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  working  and  effects  of  the  new  Act.  Some  of  these  are  given  in 
the  Appendix. 

(c)  In  October,  1836,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Commissioners  from  the 
master  bakers  of  Bermondsey,  complaining  that  the  system  of  affording  to  the 
outdoor  poor  relief  in  bread,  supplied  "  by  an  individual  out  of  the  parish,"  was  so 
extensive  in  its  operation  that  it  most  materially  affected  their  consumption,  lessened 
their  trade,  and  placed  them  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  ;  and  asking  that  tickets  should 
be  distributed,  instead  of  bread,  which  would  enable  the  paupers  to  obtain  "  a  better 
loaf  from  their  accustomed  tradesmen."  The  Commissioners'  somewhat  acrid  reply  is 
worth  reading.    Appendix,  p.  77. 

(d)  The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  clergyman  to  Lord  John  Russell 
expresses  a  very  general  feeling  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  clauses  relating 
to  bastardy  :— 

"  I  feel  great  relief  as  a  minister  of  religion  by  being  freed  from  the  necessity  of  officiating  at  those 
compulsory  marriages  which  were  so  frequently  had  recourse  to  by  parish  officials  under  the  old  Jaw  to  get 
rid  of  the  chargeability  of  the  female.  I  have  repeatedly  known  instances  of  men  being  apprehended 
under  a  bastardy  warrant,  carried  oft'  immediately  to  a  surrogate  for  a  licence,  and  brought  to  church,  all  in 
the  same  morning,  to  be  married.  I  have  seen  the  handcuffs  removed  from  the  man  at  the  church  door 
as  I  approached  ;  and  then,  with  the  constable  and  overseer  as  witnesses  to  the  marriage,  I  have  been 
compelled,  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministerial  duty,  to  pronounce  over  such  persons  the  words  of  a  service 
which  breathes  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  free  and  sanctified  affection.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  female  character  among  the  labouring  classes,  which  I  am  quite  sure  the  now 
enactment  is  producing,  I  consider  that  every  clergyman  has  personally  much  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  performing  these  revolting  duties  to  which  he  was  before  exposed." 
Appendix  B.,  p.  113. 

(e)  "  At  Dolgelly,  and  not  infrequently  in  other  places,  the  aged  poor  aro  annually  put  up  to  a  sort  of 
Dutch  auction,  and  are  let  among  the  attendants  at  the  vestry  to  whoever  will  take  them  at  the  lowest 
amount.  The  pauper  who  is  this  year  hired  out  to  a  resident  in  one  part  of  a  parish,  may  the  next  find 
himself  removed  to  another,  and  at  each  successive  letting  is  liable  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  master. 
In  the  parish  books  several  instances  have  been  found  of  paupers  being  let  to  their  own  children,  and 
instances  occurred  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  placed  to  other  paupers  that  the  profit  which  was 
made  of  the  allowance  that  was  given  with  them  might  serve  as  a  species  of  subsidiary  relief."  Appendix,  p.  23. 

Fourth  Annual  Report — 4th  August,  1838. 

The  Fourth  Report  began  by  saying  that  there  were  still  283  parishes  incorporated 
under  Gilbert's  Act,  364  parishes  under  various  local  Acts,  and  11  separate  parishes 
under  separate  local  Acts.  The  Commissioners  regretted  being  compelled  to  state 
that,  unless  additional  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Gilbert  unions, 
they  could  entertain  no  expectation  of  completing  the  local  organisation  of  the 
country  in  the  way  contemplated  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  for  the  public ;  and  reiterated  that  the  continuance  of 
these  unions  v:as  not  only  not  beneficial  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  parishes  comprised 
in  them,  but  that  their  administrative  arrangements  neither  tended  to  the  prevention 
or  even  the  discouragement  of  the  pauperism  of  the  able-bodied,  nor  afforded  to  the 
really  destitute  the  certainty  of  adequate  relief.* 

The  new  unions  had  again  been  tried  during  the  past  year  by  the  extreme 
severity  of  an  unusually  long  winter,  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  interruption  to 


*  <;  This  catalogue  of  legislative  experiments,"  as  the  Commissioners  called  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  Gilbert  unions. 
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manufacturing  industry  which  commenced  in  the  previous  winter,  and  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal  successfully.  The  outdoor  relief,  given  in  the  pursuance  of  the 
relaxations,  had  been  so  limited  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  might  have  been 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Generally  the  workhouse  test  had  been  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  number  of  applicants  to  zero. 

Independently  of  the  peculiar  pressure  of  the  winter,  the  expediency  of 
relaxing  the  prohibition  of  outdoor  relief  in  certain  cases  had  been  under  careful 
consideration  ;  particularly  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  an  exception 
"  expressly  authorising  the  guardians  to  relieve  the  families  of  labourers  by  taking  one 
or  more  of  the  children  into  the  workhouse,  either  with  the  previous  consent  or 
subsequent  approval  of  the  Commissioners." 

The  following  objections,  however,  presented  themselves : — 

"1.  That  in  the  practical  application  of  this  exception,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  a  system  similar  in  principle  to  the  scale  system,  i.e.,  a  regular  allowance  of  an  addition  to 
the  labourer's  earnings,  depending  on  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  number  of  his  children. 

"2.  That  all  relief  given  in  aid  of  wages  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  the  general  rate  of  wages, 
and  that,  as  respects  labourers  with  large  families,  the  expectation  of  such  relief  removes  the  motive  which 
has,  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  the  discontinuance  of  this  mode  of  relief,  been 
found  to  act  powerfully  on  the  labourers  and  the  employers,  i.e.,  as  respects  the  labourers,  the  desire  of 
obtaining  the  highest  possible  earnings,  by  increased  diligence  and  steadiness  of  conduct,  and  by  task  work, 
and  as  respects  the  employer,  the  willingness  to  provide  employment  for  the  labourers  of  the  most  constant 
and  advantageous  kind. 

"  3.  That  the  exceptive  regulation  adverted  to  would,  so  far  as  it  might  be  applied,  operate  to  bring 
down  the  barrier  between  pauperism  and  independence,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  to  establish,  for  it  would  place  the  idle  and  improvident  labourers  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  (of  whom  there  are  many)  -w  ho  by  continued  industry  and  economy  provide  for  the  very  largest  family 
without  aid  from  the  parish,  and,  in  fact,  with  regard  to  this  meritorious  class  of  labourers,  it  would  tend  to 
discourage  their  exertions,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  equally  advantageous 
to  themselves,  and  decidedly  better  for  their  children,  that  some  of  their  children  should  be  maintained  and 
educated  in  the  workhouse. 

"4.  That  it  might  sanction  the  introduction  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages  in  unions  or  parishes  in  which 
it  had  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  had  not  existed,  a  result  not  only  highly  prejudicial  in  itself,  but  inconsistent 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  the  52nd  clause  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

In  face  of  these  objections,  the  Commissioners  deemed  it  right  to  refrain  From 
issuing  the  exceptive  regulation  above  alluded  to — the  more  especially  as,  independently 
of  it,  they  possessed  the  power  of  sanctioning  a  departure  from  the  strict  rule  in 
individual  cases  which  might  be  brought  before  them  by  the  guardians. 

As  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  guardians,  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  £4,000 
fund  in  Nottingham,  had  found  it  necessary,  in  addition  to  enlarging  the  workhouse 
accommodation  by  taking  temporary  premises,  to  relax  the  rule  against  out-door  relief, 
continuing  the  road  already  commenced,  erecting  a  separate  building,  and  giving  out 
provisions  to  be  consumed  on  the  spot.  (This  latter  system  was  found  unsatisfactory.) 
The  abnormal  distress  lasted  all  through  the  winter  and  spring  till,  by  June,  the 
guardians  were  enabled  altogether  to  discontinue  the  out-door  employment  and  the 
out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  men. 

The  preceding  facts,  say  the  Commissioners,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  established  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  case  of  a  manufacturing  district  during  a  period  of  distress,  combining,  as  it  does, 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  well-considered  decisions  of  a  deliberative  body  like 
the  board  of  guardians  with  the  power  of  suspending  and  re-establishing  regulations 
by  a  controlling  authority,  whose  judgment  can  be  exercised  calmly,  and  is  not  liable 
to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  local  pressure  which  guardians  by  themselves  might  be 
unable  to  resist. 

During  the  year,  the  introduction  of  the  new  law  into  new  quarters  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  much  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity  except  in  one  case. 
This  was  the  extraordinary  course  of  conduct  pursued,  with  the  view  of  defeating  the 
operation  of  the  law,  by  Fielden  and  Co.,  cotton  manufacturers,  the  proprietors  of 
very  extensive  works  in  some  of  the  townships  of  Todmorden  Union.  These 
gentlemen  suddenly  dismissed  from  their  employment  the  whole  body  of  their 
workpeople  (amounting  to  several  thousand  hands),  with  an  intimation,  which  was 
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published  by  placard  and  signed  by  one  of  the  firm,  that  they  would  altogether 
cease  to  afford  employment  to  their  people  until  the  persons  who  were  acting  as 
guardians  should  be  induced  to  resign  their  offices.* 

In  the  following  week,  however,  Fielden  and  Co.,  having  wholly  failed  in  this 
remarkable  endeavour  to  intimidate  the  guardians  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
reopened  their  works,  and  received  back  their  workpeople  into  employment. 

At  the  date  of  issue  of  the  report,  328  unions  had  workhouses. completed  and  in 
operation  ;  141  had  workhouses  built  or  in  course  of  alteration  ;  42  had  consented  to 
build  workhouses,  but  had  not  yet  commenced  ;  and  38  boards  of  guardians  had  taken 
no  steps  in  this  direction. 

Owing  to  the  depression  in  manufacturing,  the  migration  of  labourers  with  their 
families  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  districts  had  not  been  carried  on  to  any 
material  extent. 

The  number  of  persons  emigrated  had  not  been  so  large  as  in  the  year  preceding, 
and  the  disturbance  in  the  Canadas  had  had  the  effect  of  directing  emigration  to 
the  Australian  colonies. 

Finally,  the  Commissioners  reported,  with  some  pride,  that  calculations  showed 
that  the  difference  between  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  March,  1834,  and 
that  for  the  year  ending  March,  1838,  would  exceed  £2,300,000.  In  addition  to 
this  immense  relief  from  direct  annual  taxation,  the  Commissioners  looked  with  greater 
interest  upon  those  higher  results  which  were  daily  developing  themselves,  namely  : — 

"The  more  prompt  and  adequate  relief  to  the  aged, the  infirm,  and  the  sick  :  the  encouragement  of  the 
industry  and  moral  habits,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  welfare  of  the  able-bodied  of  the  labouring 
classes  :  the  improvement  in  the  education  of  pauper  children." 

As  to  the  education  of  pauper  children,  the  Commissioners,  acquiescing  in  the 
views  of  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Hall,  considered  that  they  were  now  called  on  to  apply 
themselves,  without  delay,  to  this  portion  of  their  functions.  The  appendices  are  full 
of  medical  and  sanitary  matters,  particularly  with  regard  to  London. 

ADDENDA. 

A. — The  Soft-Handed  Labourer  and  the  Stone  Yard. 

In  March,  1838,  certain  Spitalfields  weavers  sent  a  letter  to  the  Poor  "Law 
Commissioners,  asking  their  kind  attention  to  the  cases  of  those  persons  engaged  in 
the  breaking  of  stones  or  other  laborious  work,  "which  unfits  them  for  handling  silk 
when  they  may  get  employment,  as  their  being  kept  upon  such  labour  will  totally 
incapacitate  them  from  being  able  to  work  at  the  silk  trade,  and,  if  continued,  will  be 
the  means  of  keeping  them  for  ever  on  the  parish." 

To  this  the  Commissioners  gave  a  very  drastic  and  severe  reply.  After  reciting 
the  difficulty  of  giving  applicants  for  relief  any  work  that  would  at  once  not  interfere 
with  the  labour  of  independent  labourers,  and  satisfy  the  other  requirements  of  the 
pauper's  position,  and  saying,  with  perhaps  undue  severity,  that  those  who  objected 
to  the  stone  breaking,  unless  they  proposed  some  other  efficient  substitute,  must  be 
considered  as  objecting  to  any  labour  whatever,  they  denied  the  main  assertion. 
Weavers  had  repeatedly  been  employed  on  such  work  with  no  more  inconvenience 
than  that  of  a  few  days'  awkwardness  after  resuming  their  own  work.  Many  weavers 
regularly  alternated  weaving  with  agricultural  labour.  Others  again,  once  accustomed 
to  spade  labour  and  the  like,  had  remained  agricultural  labourers,  "  and  have  been 
useful  labourers  since."  Lastly,  much  of  the  distress  in  Spitalfields  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  workers  would  not  migrate  to  other  places  where  employment  at  better 
wages  in  weaving  was  offered  them,  preferring  to  remain  dependent  on  casual  charity. 

And  the  letter  ended  with  the  round  assertion  :  "  you  and  your  associates  find  it 
better  to  go  about  from  public  house  to  public  house,  convening  meetings  on  cases  of 
alleged  grievance,  living  upon  subscriptions  exacted  from  the  distressed  weavers 
rather  than  on  the  produce  of  your  own  industry,  at  your  own  looms."  Fourth 
Report,  1838.    Appendix  A,  page  98. 

*  On  February  20th,  1838,  Mr.  Fielden,  the  member  for  Oldham  (presumably  the  "  John  Fielden"  who 
signed  the  placard)  moved  for  the  recall  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  a  violent  and  extravagant 
speech.    He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Walkley.    Among  his  few  supporters  (15)  appears  the  name  of  B.  Disraeli. 
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The  same  experience,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  confirmed  in  1857-8,  when  there 
was  a  great  depression  of  trade.  "  In  Nottingham,  there  are  some  branches  of  the  silk 
and  lace  trades  which  require  a  delicate  touch,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  applications  for  relief  as  exceptional  cases ; 
but  such  an  apprehension  has  proved  almost,  if  not  quite,  groundless.  The  injury 
occasioned  to  the  touch  by  the  use  of  the  spade,  or  ev3n  in  breaking  stones,  is  much 
less  than  it  is  often  represented  to  be,  and  amongst  other  instances,  the  Board  have 
before  them  that  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  in  1832  who,  after  being  set  to  work 
in  the  stone  yard,  returned  to  weaving  without  any  difficulty  or  with  only  two  or 
three  days'  inconvenience."    Tenth  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1857-8,  p.  47. 

B. — Kent  and  Fast  Sussex  in  1834. 

The  problem  in  these  counties  was  peculiarly  complex.  The  Beer  Bill  had 
occasioned  a  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer.  Beer  shops  multiplied,  and, 
among  other  things,  the  hop  growers  increased  their  plantings.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  hops  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  grown  in  these  counties. 

But  on  this  came  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  at  once  counteracting  the 
consumption  of  beer.  Not  only  were  the  beer  houses  threatened  with  bad  trade,  but 
the  price  of  hops,  on  account  of  over  production,  fell  to  the  lowest  price  of  the  century. 
Thus  a  large  part  of  agriculture  was  depressed,  at  the  same  time  as  the  price  of  corn 
rose  to  a  high  figure.    Fourth  Report,  1838,  p.  131. 

C. — Rates  and  Rents. 

The  Commissioners  had  no  doubt  that  the  consideration  of  rates  entered  into 
rent.  In  North  Wales,  as  a  rule,  all  the  tenements  were  rated,  but  the  rates  were 
very  rarely  collected  from  the  smaller  classes.  In  Carnarvon,  whole  streets  had  been 
built  on  speculation  by  three  or  four  persons,  the  houses  being  let  under  £4  and 
paying  no  rates.  "  Little  doubt  is  entertained  except  by  the  landlords  that  the  rent 
in  these  cases  is  augmented  by  the  amount  of  rate  remitted.  .  .  .  The  poor 
tenant  is  given  to  understand  by  his  landlord  that  his  cottage  will  be  free  from  them, 
and  is  thus  induced  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  it."    Third  Report,  p.  22. 


At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Report,  the  Commissioners  said  that  they  had  derived 
great-  additional  encouragement  from  the  recent  proceedings  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland  :  for 

"  although  we  look  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the  new  powers  and  duties  about  to  be  created  by  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Act,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  these  powers  and  duties  would  not  have  been  entrusted 
to  us,  had  the  general  course  of  our  proceedings  been  such  as  to  render  us  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  or  the  Legislature." 

This  seems  the  appropriate  place  for  some  account  of  how  it  came  about  that  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law'  in  Ireland  fell  into  the  hands  of  "  the  three  kings  of 
Somerset  House." 

Beginnings  of  the  Irish  Poor  Lawt. 

On  19th  March,  1835,  Smith  O'Brien  called  attention  to  the  delays  and  obstacles 
which  had  prevented  legislation  from  being  extended  to  Ireland.  In  1829,  Villiers 
Stuart  had  brought  forward  a  resolution  sanctioning  the  principle  of  Poor  Laws  for 
Ireland;  it  was  met  with  the  previous  question.  In  1830  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed,'"'  "  which  reported  upon  every  conceivable  subject  except  the  subject  for 
which  it  had  been  specially  appointed."  In  1831  he  himself  had  introduced  a  Bill, 
which  was  delayed  and  ultimately  fell  to  the  ground  through  his  ceasing  to  be  a 
member.  In  1833  a  Commission  was  appointed,  but  the  report  was  long  of  coming, 
and  Smith  O'Brien  nowr  asked  to  move  that  "it  is  expedient  that  a  provision  should 
without  delay  be  made  by  assessment  upon  property  in  Ireland  for  tfie  relief  of  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  helpless  poor  in  that  kingdom."  O'Connell  opposed  the  Bill — or  at 
least  a  Bill  of  that  sort ;  he  "  feared  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws 
into  Ireland  would  be  to  make  youth  careless  and  manhood  reckless,  if  there  were  the 
certainty  that  old  age  would  be  provided  for."    The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

*  The  second  report  of  this  Committee,  1830  (13),  contains  Dr.  Chalmers's  evidence,  of  which  Senior  said 
that  it  was  "  the  most  instructive,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 
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On  24th  March,  1835,  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  o^ 
the  poor  in  Ireland  in  certain  cases.  This  was  read  a  second  time  8th  July,  1835,  on 
the  same  day,  said  a  speaker,  as  the  report  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  was  laid  on 
the  table.  * 

On  9th  February,  1836,  in  the  new  parliament,  Musgrave  again  introduced  his 
Bill — impatient  of  the  delay  of  a  Government  measure,  founded  on  the  report,  and 
asserting  that  Ireland  could  not  wait. 

Smith  O'Brien  intimated  that  he  also  had  prepared  a  Bill  and  would  present  it 
shortly.j  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  protested  that  the  Government  had 
already  announced  their  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  on  the  subject 
when  the  Committee's  report  was  before  them.  O'Connell  was  now  "satisfied  that 
the  period  had  at  length  come  when  some  system  of  Poor  Laws  must  be  introduced 
into  Ireland." 

On  February  15th  Poulett  Scrope  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  relief  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  While  approving  a  central  board,  etc. — such  provisions 
as  the  Government  would  probably  introduce  in  any  Bill — his  object  was  to  introduce 
into  Ireland  a  provision  similar  to  that  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  O'Connell  denounced 
this  strongly ;  it  was  "  perfectly  visionary  "  to  provide  employment  for  all  able-bodied 
at  the  public  expense. 

On  4th  May,  Scrope  brought  forward  a  resolution  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
relief  of  Irish  distress,  but  subsequently  withdrew  it. 

On  11th  May,  Musgrave's  Bill  was  postponed  ;  but  Scrope's  and  Smith  O'Brien's 
were  read  a  second  time — the  Government  intimating  that  there  was  perhaps  no  harm 
in  these  Bills  as  guides  to  their  own  procedure  afterwards. 

On  13th  May,  1836,  there  were  further  petitions  to  the  Lords  from  Dublin  and 
other  quarters  asking  for  a  Poor  Law. 

On  8th  June,  1836,  Musgrave,  Smith  O'Brien,  and  Scrope  allowed  their  Bills  to 
be  postponed  for  six  months,  on  the  pledge  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill 
either  in  that  session  or  early  in  next. 

On  13th  February,  1837,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  so  much  of  the  King's  Speech  as  related  to 
the  establishing  of  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland. 

He  stated,  inter  alia,  that  the  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  was,  as  he  conceived,  to  act  fully  and  fairly  on  the  principle  of  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth ;  i.e.,  to  place  the  pauper  labourer,  the  pauper  who  could  not  find  work,  the 
infirm  who  applied  for  support,  in  a  situation  more  irksome  than  that  of  the  indepen- 
dent, industrious,  and  successful  labourer ;  this  was  accomplished  by  offering  all  such 
paupers  a  residence  in  the  workhouse.  It  was  to  this  principle  and  this  experience 
that  they  must  look  very  much  as  a  guide  in  forming  any  Poor  Law  for  Ireland. 
The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  presented  last  session,  had 
suggested  certain  measures  with  regard  to  the  indigent ;  this  measure  (sic)  would  be 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  he  was  about  to  introduce.  But  the  Bill  would  go  further 
than  the  Report  and  adopt  the  principle  of  affording  relief  to  the  destitute  and  the 
destitute  only,  able-bodied  as  well  as  others.  He  laid  Nicholls'  Special  Report  on  the 
table,  calling  attention  to  its  statement,  that,  supposing  it  were  expedient  to  extend  a 
Poor  Law  to  Ireland,  there  was  no  effectual  obstacle,  no  sufficient  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Poor  Law  in  many  respects  resembling  the  amended  Poor  Law  in 
England.  The  Bill,  then,  would  propose  workhouses  as  in  England,  but  not  at  first 
more  than  4  or  5,  or  10  or  15. 

As  to  Settlement,  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  any  regular  law  of 
settlement  in  Ireland.  Boards  of  guardians  would  be  established,  but  he  agreed  with 
Nicholls  as  to  confining  the  boards  to  laymen. 

With  a  view  to  uniformity  of  principle  between  the  two  countries,  he  proposed 
that  there  should  be  no  separate  Commission  for  Ireland.  The  English  Commissioners 
would  have  the  power  of  entrusting  to  one  or  two  of  their  number,  or,  if  there  was  only 

*  The  report  was  incomplete,  however,  and  not,  apparently,  made  public, 
t  It  was  presented  3rd  March,  1836. 
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one,  to  any  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  power  of  sitting  in  Ireland  in  order  to 
carry  the  law  into  operation  there.  If  necessary,  one  Commissioner  might  be  added  to 
the  English  Commission  for  this  purpose. 

Smith  O'Brien,  welcoming  the  Bill,  and  criticising  some  of  its  provisions,  said  that 
320  workhouses  would  be  needed.* 

O'Connell,  who  had  promised  his  electors  that  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had 
obtained  a  Poor  Law  for  them,  while  not  sharing  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  mover,  said 
he  felt  it  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  House  to  assist  in  carrying  the  plan  into  effect. 

Peel  said  it  was  "  exceedingly  agreeable  to  discuss  a  question  connected  with  the 
best  interests  of  Ireland  in  which  there  was  no  party  feeling  present,"  and  said  he  would 
address  himself  to  the  measure  with  the  same  zeal  as  if  it  had  been  introduced  by  his 
own  friends. 

On  28th  April,  1837,  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried.  O'Connell  spoke 
in  general  terms  against  the  Bill,"j*  asserting  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  aggravate 
the  wretched  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  But  he  said  he  did  not  mean  to  vote  against 
it :  it  had  now  become  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  measure  of  a  Poor  Law,  but 
he  regretted  it.  "  I  am  not  decidedly  opposed  to  it,"  he  said  ;  "  I  yield  to  the  neces- 
sity, without  being  at  all  convinced.''  Ireland  could  never  obtain  prosperity  till  she  had 
a  legislature  of  her  own. 

Great  part  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to  violent  abuse  of  Nicholls — a  gentleman  who 
had  reported  on  the  state  of  Ireland  after  a  personal  visit  of  six  to  eight  weeks.  It  was 
impossible,  he  said,  with  due  regard  to  the  decorum  of  Parliament,  to  speak  of  his  Report 
in  terms  of  the  execration  in  which  it  ought  to  be  held.  In  the  same  vein,  W.  S.  O'Brien 
spoke  of  Nicholls  as  being  appointed  "  sole  lawgiver  for  the  people  of  Ireland." 

On  8th  May,  1837,  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  of  the  House.  O'Connell  intimated 
that  he  would  not  oppose  the  Bill,  but  would  divide  on  that  part  which  confined  relief 
to  the  workhouse.  On  the  first  Clause  he  moved  an  Amendment  that  there  should  be 
a  separate  set  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  but  finally  withdrew  it. 

On  11th  May  (in  Committee)  Sharman  Crawford  proposed  an  Amendment  with 
a  view  of  making  each  separate  parish  or  town-land  responsible  for  its  own  poor,  a  change 
which  would  have  involved  settlement.    Mr.  Lucas  moved  to  introduce  a  provision 
for  settlement — which  O'Connell  proposed — but  the  motion  was  lost  by  120  to  68. 

On  May  26th  (in  Committee)  Mr.  Lynch  objected  to  magistrates  being  made  ex  officio 
guardians.    The  clause,  however,  was  carried. 

(There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  objection  raised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy. 
O'Connell,  however,  opposed  it  when  the  Bill  was  reintroduced  in  1838.) 

On  June  2nd,  Clause  42,  which  prohibited  relief  outside  the  workhouse,  was  carried 
by  138  to  50. 

On  June  5th  Lord  Stanley  objected  to  Clause  43  that  it  "  sanctioned  the  endow- 
ment by  the  State  of  100  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  various  workhouses  in  Ireland." 
The  clause  was  carried  unchanged. 

The  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  20th  November,  1837.  In  the  first  Queen's 
Speech  it  was  said,  "  it  will  be  your  duty  to  consult  whether  it  may  not  be  safe  and  wise 
to  establish  by  law  some  well-regulated  measure  of  relief  for  the  destitute  in  that  country 
(Ireland)." 


*  Lord  John  Russell  had  said  that,  supposing  there  were  100  workhouses  in  Ireland,  each  would  provide 
for  "  20  miles  square."  Peel  pointed  out  that  this  was  400  square  miles,  and  the  400  square  miles  was 
accepted  by  the  speaker  ! 

f  He  had  already  written  to  the  electors  of  Killarney  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland 
— if  England  did  not  give  it,  she  must  undergo  repeal.    Miss  Martineau,  History  of  the  Peace,  III.,  335. 
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On  1st  December,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Bill,  intimating  that  it  was  founded  on  the  English  workhouse  principle,  and  did  not 
propose  to  provide  Outdoor  relief.* 

On  the  second  reading,  February  15th,  1838,  O'Connell  defined  his  position.  He  was 
quite  ready  for  a  Poor  Law  confined  to  the  lame,  the  impotent,  and  the  blind,  but  beyond 
these  classes  he  would  not  go.  He  entertained  a  firm  conviction  that  a  poor  country 
was  never  yet  benefited  by  a  Poor  Law.  He  believed  that  Ireland  was  too  poor  for  a  Poor 
Law,  the  distinction  between  poverty  and  destitution,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  was  ludicrous. 
Anyone  who  knew  anything  of  Ireland  would  have  told  Mr.  Nicholls  that  the 
Irish  people  would  rather  remain  in  a  state  as  near  as  possible  to  actual  starvation 
than  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  workhouse  food  at  the  cost  of  personal  liberty. 
And  he  repeated  his  former  argument,  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  Poor  Law  "  as  far  as 
it  regarded  able-bodied  persons  and  those  capable  of  working  for  themselves,"  fs 
it  might  induce  them  to  refrain  from  their  habitual  industry  and  economy,  ard 
might  prevent  them  providing  for  the  wants  of  age.  "  On  the  motion  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  he  moved  that  the  Bill  be  committed  that 
day  six  months." 

The  Bill,  however,  went  up  to  the  Lords  on  1st  May  ;  was  brought  in  for  the  second 
reading  in  a  fine  speech  by  Lord  Melbourne,  on  21st  May,  and  was  read  a  third  time,  9th 
July,  1838  .f 

Fifth  Annual  Report — 1st  May,  1839. 

The  Fifth  Report  deals  with  the  administration  of  the  new  Act  during  a  winter  of 
scarcity  of  food  and  consequent  high  prices.  The  Commissioners,  noticing  that  inde- 
pendent labourers  were  using  bread  in  which  barley  was  mixed  with  wheat,  took  the  step 
of  issuing  bread  made  of  good  seconds  wheaten  flour  and  of  barley  flour  in  equal  proportions 
— with  which  no  complaint  was  made.  But  in  many  unions  no  change  was  found  necessary, 
and  the  winter  passed  without  any  call  for  change  in  regulation  or  administration.  In 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  indeed,  fewer  applications  had  been  made  during  the  'winter.  It 
was  noted  that,  even  in  South  Wales,  where  wages  were  actually  lowest,  and  where  no 
rise  had  taken  place  to  balance  the  high  price  of  provisions,  there  had  been  no  pressure 
on  the  workhouse,  and  that  the  expenditure  per  head  had  fallen  from  7  s.  2d.  in  1834  to 
6s.  It  was  stated  also  that  increasing  experience  went  to  show  that  accounts  of  money 
wages  were  extremely  inadequate  data  for  judging  of  the  condition  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  : — 

"  This  would  be  strongly  exemplified  by  an  examination  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  state  of  wages 
during  the  last  winter,  in  many  districts,  where,  though  no  alterations  were  made  in  the  money  wages, 
additions  were  made  in  produce  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  price  of  food.  In  some  cases  the  employers 
practically  raised  wages  by  selling  to  the  labourers  wheat  or  other  produce  below  the  market  price,  by  in- 
creasing the  allowances  of  produce,  or  by  other  private  arrangements,  which  render  it  impracticable  to  deter- 
mine correctly  from  any  data  the  actual  condition  of  particular  agricultural  labourers.  The  farmers  have, 
during  the  present  period  of  high  prices,  very  generally  expressed  themselves  averse  to  raising  the  money 
wages,  '  because,'  say  they,  '  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  lower  them  when  prices  fall.'  The  improved  condition 
of  the  labourers  may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  best  proved  by  such  facts  as  the  increased  constancy 
of  employment,  the  increase  or  steadiness  of  the  contributions  to  savings  banks,  sick  clubs,  and  benefit  societies  ; 
the  increase  or  steadiness  of  the  demand  for  meat,  groceries,  or  other  produce  sold  by  the  village  shop-keepers  ; 
the  increase  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  articles  of  clothing  sold  to  the  labouring-classes,  of  which,  we 
are  informed,  striking  illustrations  might  be  adduced."^ 


*  Throughout,  the  Bill  was  debated  on  non-party  lines.  The  fact  itself  seemed  to  rouse  the  opposition 
of  many  of  the  Irish  members.  As  Lord  John  Russell  caustically  observed  of  one  of  them,  he  "  seemed  to 
think  that  the  House  must  intend  to  oppress  the  poor  because  there  was  an  agreement  between  both  parties 
to  pass  this  measure  for  their  welfare."  One  of  the  chief  things  ridiculed  by  the  Irish  opponents  of  the  Bill 
was  Nicholls'  calculation  that  provision  would  require  to  be  made  for  no  more  than  80,000  in  the  workhouses. 
For  a  "  country  containing  2,000,000  beggars  "  this  seemed  a  ridiculous  provision. 

t  ^  W  noteworthy  that  Lord  Brougham  opposed  it ;  "  nothing  in  the  debates  had  at  all  mitigated  his 
aversion  to  it."    And  several  Peers  lodged  protests  against  it  when  passed. 

%  In  these  Reports,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  still  before  the  time  of  careful  statistics,  and 
statements  regarding  the  "  rate  of  wages  "  must  be  accepted  with  considerable  reserve.  The  following  state- 
ments may  be  put  side  by  side. 

"  In  1834  the  general  wages  of  the  country  were  8s.  when  the  men  worked  by  the  day  ;  they  are  paid 
now  (1837)  9s.  I  paid  8s.  in  1834,  and  in  1837  I  paid  9s."  Vice-chairman  of  Guardians  of  Ampthill,  42nd 
Report  of  Select  Committee  of  1837-8. 

"  The  wages  in  this  parish  (Amesbury  Union)  are  very  low,  only  lately  advanced  to  7s.  and  still  at  6s. 
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The  Commissioners  were  informed  by  Mr.  Ticld  Pratt,  that,  from  the  20th 
November  1837  to  the  20th  Novemb3r  1838,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
50,000  depositors,  and  above  £1,000,000  in  the  deposits,  as  compared  with  the  year 
preceding,  and  that  the  proportion  of  this  increase  was  greatest  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  number  of  friendly  soaieties  and  loan  societies  had  also  greatly  increased,  as 
had  the  jmrchases  of  the  Government  annuities  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

An  interesting  picture  was  drawn  of  the  state  in  which  the  most  pauperised 
counties  were  found  at  the  time  when  the  Commission  began  :  The  following  passage 
seems  worth  quoting  in  full : — 

"  We  found  the  burthen  of  the  evil  increasing  (much  beyond  what  was  displayed  by  the  amount  of 
money  directly  levied)  in  the  shape  of  labour-rates,  roundsmen  systems,  and  the  various  modes  in  which 
one  class  within  a  parish  endeavoured  to  shift  its  increasing  charge  on  another  and  weaker  class.  We 
found  the  great  majority  of  the  14,490  parishes  or  places  which  had  the  separate,  independent,  and 
uncontrolled  expenditure  of  the  rates,  engaged  in  practices  of  ridding  themselves  of  burthens  by 
transferring  them  on  each  other,  and  in  that  transfer  creating  other  and  greater  burthens.  As  consequences 
of  the  increasing  worthlessness  of  the  labourer  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  increasing  burthens  of  the  rates 
on  the  other,  we  found  cultivation  on  the  most  productive  scale  falling  back ;  farms  abandoned'  to 
the  landlord,  or  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or  carried  on  only  at  nominal  rents.  If  upon  this  state  of  deep- 
seated  and  progressive  evil  had  supervened  one  winter  of  long  and  unusual  severity  and  serious  epidemic, 
then  another  winter  of  manufacturing  distress,  followed  by  a  third  winter  of  general  high  prices — instead 
of  c:q:>eriencing  an  abatement  of  the  moral  and  industrial  plague,  and  a  reduction  of  the  pocuniary  burthen 
to  nearly  one-half  its  former  amount,  we  know  of  no  mode  of  estimating  the  extent  of  the  disaster  in  which 
tin  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  would  have  been  involved." 

Reference  was  made  to  Dr.  Kay's  further  Report  on  the  improvement  in  the 
industrial  and  general  teaching  of  children  in  London. 

Continued  progress  had  been  made  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  a  few 
instances  were  given  of  resistance  to  the  law.  In  particular  the  influence  of  Fielden 
and  Co.  was  such  that  the  overseers  of  Todmorden  and  Langfield  (the  townships 
in  which  the  works  were  chiefly  situate)  adopted  a  course  of  passive  resistance  and 
disobedience  to  the  law,  in  which  they  continued  to  persevere.  The  powers  of  the  law 
had  been  exerted  against  the  overseers  and  proceedings  were  pending  :  but  meantime 
the  poor  had  not  been  relieved  for  want  of  the  necessary  funds.  Finally,  there  had 
been  an  appeal  to  force,  to  meet  which  a  combined  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  was 
now  stationed  at  Todmorden. 

Ireland. 

The  Report  then  went  on  to  detail  the  proceedings  taken  for  carrying  into 
operation  the  new  Act  "  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland, 
which  had  received  the  Royal  assent  on  31st  July,  1838." 

It  had  been  resolved  that  Mr.  Nicholls  should  act  as  Commissioner  in  Ireland, 
assisted  by  four  of  the  existing  Assistant  Commissioners  and  four  new  ones.  In  the 
letter  of  instructions  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  Board  noted  that,  in 
one  respect,  they  would  find  an  advantage  in  the  application  of  the  law  in  Ireland 
over  what  was  experienced  in  England,  namely,  that,  as  regards  the  legal  provision 
for  the  poor,  Ireland  was  at  present  entirely  a  blank,  and  that  it  was  open  to 
establish  one  rule,  one  system,  in  detail  as  well  as  in  principle,  throughout  the 
whole  country,  instead  of  modifying  and  adapting  arrangements  to  previously  existing 
institutions,  as  they  were  frequently  compelled  to  do  in  England. 


in  one  parish.  The  labourers  are  contented  with  7s."  Chairman  of  the  Amesbury  union,  1836,  in  Appendix 
B.  to  Second  Report,  page  304. 

In  a  special  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  in  the  west  of  England,  Mr.  Tufnell, 
one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  a  careful  observer,  gives  various  rates  which  work  out  at  an  average 
of  something  like  8s.  per  week.    Twelfth  Report,  1846,  Appendix  A.,  page  77. 

But  what  is  one  to  make  of  statements  like  the  following  1  "  In  Suffolk,  after  the  bad  winter  of 
1838-9,  wages  "generally  began  to  rise,  the  common  rate  of  day  wages  being  12s.  per  week;  although,  in 
some  cases,  employers  are  giving  only  lis.,  we  find  that,  in  these  cases,  there  are  other  privileges  granted 
to  the  labourer  which  more  than  compensate  for  the  difference.  Task  work  has  risen  in  proportion,  so  that 
an  able-bodied  man  may  now,  by  his  own  individual  exertions,  earn  15s.  or  16s.  per  week."  Chairman  of  the 
Hoxne  union,  (himself  a  farmer),  in  Fifth  Report,  1839,  page  4. 

"In  Lincolnshire  the  wages  are  higher  than  in  Nottinghamshire.  .  .  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
only  earned  13s.  a  week  spoken  of  as  a  bad  workman,  out  of  health,  or  partially  disabled.  The  weekly 
wages  of  able  bodied  men  are  13s.  Qd."   Mr.  Hall,  Assistant  Commissioner,  in  Report  of  1839. 
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In  their  earlier  investigations,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  found  that 
"  extremely  vague  and  exaggerated  notions  were  entertained  of  the  law  itself,  and  its  • 
probable  effects.  Some  persons  felt  the  utmost  degree  of  alarm,  and  considered  that 
it  would  eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of  property ;  others  again  contended 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  no  effect  whatever,  that  the  workhouse  would  be 
useless,  and  that  the  pauperised  classes  would  remain,  as  at  present,  dependent  upon 
charitable  contributions  for  support.  All,  however,  appeared  io  view  the  approach 
of  the  Commissioners  with  more  or  less  alarm  and  to  regard  the  introduction  of  the 
new  law  as  a  new  evil." 

But  aiready  the  Commissioners  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  stating  that  all 
opposition  nad  now  subsided,  and  that  the  law,  if  not  universally  popular  in  Ireland, 
was  at  least  universally  acquiesced  in. 

Special  Continuance  Report— 1840. 

The  five  years  ended  in  August.  Parliament  by  a  special  Bill  continued  it  for 
another  year,  and  intimated  to  the  committee  that  it  intended  to  continue  it  for 
five  years  more ;  accompanying  the  intimation  by  a  request  that  the  Commission 
would,  in  a  report,  "explain  their  practice  and  opinions  regarding  those  matters  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  1837  and  1S37-8  and  of  the  public  generally, 
had  been  most  directed,"  and  at  the  same  time  state  the  principal  amendments  of 
which  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  seemed  to  it  susceptible.  This  "  Report 
on  the  Continuance  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  "  appeared  on  31st  December,  1839. 

By  way  of  introduction,  reminder  is  made  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  administered  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  are  Contained  in  a  series 
of  statutes  which  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  poor  laws  exists  in  the  form  of  customary  or  common  law.  Of 
these  statutes  the  most  important  is  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  as  enlarged  and 
amended  by  Acts  of  1835  and  1836.  But  these  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are 
not  yet  consolidated. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  eight  headings. 

1.  Reasons  for  continuing  the  Commission — very  clear  and  cogent,  based  on 
the  work  still  to  do,  the  necessity  of  continuity,  the  danger  of  relapse,  the  rapid 
progress  already  made,  etc.  The  objections  of  "  unconstitutional "  legislation, 
"arbitrary"  proceedings,  etc.,  are  logically  and  convincingly  replied  to. 

2.  Constitution  and  election  of  guardians — the  benefit  of  the  democratic  system  ; 
recommendations  that  overseers  should  be  ineligible,  proxies  limited,  Gilbert 
unions  dissolved,  etc. 

3.  The  principles  of  relief  in  the  workhouse  pursued  and  defended  in  a  very 
masterly  exposition. 

4.  Outdoor  relief — an  admirable  statement  of  its  dangers  and  of  the  practice 
followed  by  the  Commissioners  ;  medical  relief,  its  objects  and  methods. 

5.  Audits  ;  defects  of  appointment  by  guardians  ;  qualifications  of  auditors,  etc 

6.  Assessment. 

7.  Selling  of  parish  property ;  its  difficulties. 

8.  Miscellaneous  charges. 

The  Report,  as  a  whole,  is  too  long  and  too  thoroughly  argued  to  be  abstracted. 
It  may  be  enough  to  quote  some  of  the  passages : — 

"The  modern  workhouse  furnishes  a  mode,  consistent  with  humanity,  of  making  the  condition  of 
the  pauper  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer,  and  consequently  introduces  a  new 
principle  into  the  ordinary  administration  of  legal  relief  to  the  poor  in  this  country." 

"  The  principal  function  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  is  to  resist  the  strong  tendency  of  the  local 
authorities  to  fall  into  a  lax  administration  of  relief,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  when  they  are  unable  to  stand  alone  against  the  heavy  pressure  to  which  they  are  subject." 

"  The  Government  of  England,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  Governments  of  the  rest  of  the  civilised 
world,  can  offer  no  parallel  to  the  old  Poor  Law  system,  which  annually  levied  and  disbursed  in  England 
and  Wales  alone  about  £7,000,000  sterling  by  means  of  local,  unconnected,  and  unpaid  officers,  abandoned 
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to  their  own  judgment,  destitute  of  any  central  guidance  or  control,  and  subject  to  no  effectual  responsi- 
bility. .  .  .  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  is  a  combination 
of  local  management  with  central  superintendence." 

"  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  ought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  independent  labourer.  .  .  .  All  distribution  of  relief  in  money  or  goods  to  be  spent 
or  consumed  by  the  pauper  in  his  own  house  is  inconsistent  with  this  principle."  (It  is  so  even 
when  combined  with  the  attempt  to  exact  some  labour  in  return.)  "If  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourer  is  independent  of  his  industry  or  good  conduct ;  if  the  payment  to  him  is  considered,  not 
the  wages  of  his  labour  but  the  relief  of  his  destitution,  he  is  exempt  from  the  motives  which  ordinarily 
operate  upon  the  independent  labourer,  and  his  condition  resembles  that  of  a  slave  whom  his  master 
is  bound  to  maintain  but  whom  he  cannot  punish  for  idleness  or  misconduct." 

(But  the  workhouse  per  se  is  not  enough.)  "A  public  establishment,  if  properly  arranged,, 
necessarily  secures  to  its  inmates  a  larger  amount  of  bodily  comfort  than  is  enjoyed  by  an  ordinary 
independent  labourer  in  his  own  dwelling.  The  only  expedient,  therefore,  is  to  subject  the  pauper  inmate 
to  such  a  system  of  labour,  discipline,  and  restraint  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  outweigh,  in  his  estimation^ 
the  advantages  which  he  derives  from  the  bodily  comforts  he  enjoys." 

"  There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  public  so  to  modify  the  arrangements 
of  workhouses  as  to  place  them  on  the  footing  of  almshouses.  The  consequences  which  would  flow  from 
this  change  have  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  show  its  inexpediency  and  danger.  If  the  condition  of  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  were  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  invite  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  labouring  classes- 
to  take  refuge  in  it,  it  would  immediately  be  useless  as  a  test  between  indigence  and  indolence  or  fraud." 

"  The  mischievous  consequences  which  would  flow  from  a  return  to  the  system  of  giving  outdoor  relief 
to  labourers  with  large  families — this  strongly  argued  passage  would  suffer  too  much  from  abridgment.'" 
See  page  38,  seq. 

"  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  there  existed  no  statute  expressly 
authorising  the  parish  authorities  to  provide  medical  relief  for  the  poor.  In  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  no 
allusion  is  to  be  found  to  any  such  relief,  and,  in  the  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  poor,, 
the  legislature  has  been  entirely  silent  on  the  subject." 

Meantime,  the  Commission  had  been  continued  for  a  year — not  without  con- 
siderable opposition,  and  the  usual  strong  language  against  the  "dictatorship"  and 
the  evils  of  the  system.  Mr.  Attwood,  e.g.,  said  that  "a  more  odious  measure  than 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  had  never  passed  the  House."  Mr.  Wakley  denounced 
it  as  "a  landlords'  measure  ;  passed,  as  every  one  knew,  to  depress  the  labourer  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree.''  "  Noble  Lords,"  said  Lord  Stanhope  when  the  proposal  came 
before  the  Upper  House,  "  must  be  aware  of  the  horror  and  indignation  with  which 
this  realm  viewed  the  continuance  of  the  new  Poor  Law."  When  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  including  £40,000  for  salaries  and  legal  expenses  of  £5,000,  were  brought 
up  for  payment  in  1838,  the  Chancellor  had  to  remind  the  House  that  the  Commission 
had  saved  the  country  £2,000,000,  and  that  the  charge  for  legal  advice  alone  formerly 
amounted  to  £500,000. :i: 

Sixth  Annual  Report— 30th  May,  1840. 

The  Report  began  by  saying  that  the  past  year  had  not  been  marked  by  any 
circumstances  of  pecularity  or  importance,  so  far  as  respecting  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  but  within  manufacturing  districts,  and  especially  in  the 
Midlands,  there  had  been  continued  and  severe  distress.  Nevertheless  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  principles  had  been  preserved,  and  had  prevented  the  increase  and 
prolongation  of  distress  which  had  been  shown  to  result  from  the  abandonment  of 
these  principles.  Where,  as  in  some  cases,  the  workhouse  was  full,  and  it  had  become 
necessary  to  suspend  the  regulations  against  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  the 
guardians  had  shown  no  disposition  to  make  a  lax  and  improper  use  of  such  suspen- 
sion, but  had  refused  relief  to  the  partially  employed,  and,  when  the  local  circumstance? 
of  the  union  permitted,  had  adopted  an  outdoor  labour  test  as  a  temporary  substitute. 


*  The  same  kind  of  rhetoric  was  indulged  in  in  1840,  when  the  Commission  was  continued  for  another 
five  years.  "Degrading,"  "barbarous,"  "odious,"  "sanguinary,"  "unnecessary,"  "ferocious,"  "savage," 
"infamous,"  were  a  few  of  the  adjectives  hurled  at  the  Bill  and  its  principles.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  usual 
bizarre  way  taking  up  a  point  that  no  one  else  had  thought  of,  viz.  that  the  formation  of  unions  involved  the 
dissolution  of  the  parish — "the  most  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  country" — said  that  the  Poor  Law  was- 
"  founded  on  principles  perfectly  hostile  and  adverse  to  the  character,  the  manners,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  nation — originally  prompted  by  a  mere  financial  consideration  which,  in  practice,  had  utterly 
failed."  {Hansard,  56,  382.)  Wakley,  however,  must  be  awarded  the  first  place  in  this  competition  of 
abuse.  The  law  had  originated,  he  said,  with  a  set  of  Utilitarians  who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything 
fc?  what  they  called  the  splendid  principles  of  utility.  They  would  have  gone  on  and  ground  the  bones  of 
the  poor  and  used  them  for  manure  if  they  thought  it  would  enrich  the  soil.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  he 
believed  they  would  go  that  length.    (Hansard,  59,  978.) 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Fresh  instances  were  given  where,  on  urgent  application  for  outdoor  relief,  the 
labour  test  has  been  offered,  with  the  most  remarkable  result  in  the  decrease  of 
applicants. 

Further  investigations  into  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  outdoor  paupers 
relieved  in  1839  showed  that,  out  of  236,000  no  less  than  87,000,  or  more  than 
one-third,  were  partially  able  to  work.  This  large  number  of  paupers,  said  the  Com- 
missioners, may  be  considered  as  receiving  the  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  and  as  injuring 
the  independent  labourers  by  depressing  the  rate  of  wages,  and  they  added : — 

"We  entertain  no  doubt  that,  if  boards  of  guardians  would  resolutely  require,  as  the  condition  of  giving 
relief  to  these  persons,  that  they  should  either  come  into  the  workhouse,  or  should  be  employed  on  account 
of  the  parish  or  union,  or  should  even,  as  in  the  case  of  persons  receiving  sick  allowance  from  friendly 
societies,  abstain  from  all  employment,  a  large  proportion  of  this  87,000  would  be  found  capable  of 
supporting  themselves,  and  would,  by  refusing  relief  on  these  conditions,  relieve  the  country  from  a  large 
expense  with  which  it  is  now  fraudulently  burdened  ;  and  that  (which  is  of  far  more  importance)  the 
independent  poor,  especially  the  able  bodied  and  their  children,  would  be  protected  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition to  which  they  are  now  exposed  from  those  who,  deriving  part  of  their  support  from  the  poor 
rates,  can  afford  to  sell  their  labour  for  an  inadequate  remuneration." 

The  same  remark  was  made  as  to  the  28,880  able-bodied  widows  receiving  out- 
door relief  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  earnings.  One  of  the  Sub-Commissioners 
had  stated : — 

"  In  the  Portsea  Island  Union,  from  the  insufficiency  of  workhouse  accommodation,  as  well  as  from 
benevolent  feelings,  small  allowances,  of  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  a  week,  are  given  to  widows  with  or  without  small 
children,  or  to  married  women  deserted  by  their  husbands.  Having  this  certain  income,  however  small,  they 
are  enabled  to  work  at  lower  wages  than  those  who  do  not  possess  this  advantage.  The  consequence  is,  that 
•competition  has  enabled  the  shirt  and  stay  manufacturers,  who  abound  in  the  union,  and  who  furnish  in 
great  measure  the  London  as  well  as  many  foreign  markets  with  these  articles  of  their  trade,  to  get  their 
work  done  at  the  extraordinary  low  prices  of — Stays,  complete,  9d.  ;  Shirts,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  per  dozen 
_  .  .  .  Whatever  they  can  gain  is  so  much  in  addition  to  the  artisan's  weekly  wage;  and,  as  the  work 
is  mostly  performed  under  their  own  roofs,  the  females  are  satisfied  to  work  almost  at  any  price." 

A  circular  had  been  sent  to  guardians  on  the  difficult  question  whether  the  whole 
of  the  weekly  sum  derived  from  a  friendly  society  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
^estimating  the  resources  and  wants  of  the  subscriber  and  his  family.  The  following 
passage  seems  worth  quoting  in  full : — 

"The  form  in  which  the  question  now  under  consideration  most  frequently  presents  itself  is,  whether 
any  member  of  a  friendly  society  ought  to  receive  an  order  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  1  Upon 
this  point  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  must  observe  that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  relief  was  only  to  be  given  to  those  who  had  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  not  to  those  who 
•had  the  means  of  partial  self  support  from  any  source.  This  principle  has  unfortunately  been  very  generally 
abandoned,  and  its  re-establishment  can  only  be  effected  gradually.  In  the  meantime,  when  an  application 
is  made  for  relief  by  a  person  who  possesses  some  means  of  supporting  himself,  whether  from  a  friendly 
society  or  otherwise,  the  guardians  will  only  have  to  consider  what  are  the  absolute  wants  of  the  applicant 
and  his  family  which  cannot  be  supplied  from  these  partial  resources.  If  the  applicant  has  the  right  to  the 
attendance  of  a  medical  man  and  medicines,  in  repects  of  his  belongings  to  a  friendly  society,  this  will,  of 
course,  not  bo  one  of  the  wants  to  he  provided  for  by  the  guardians.  If  he  has  not  this  right,  the  guardians 
will  give  him  medical  relief  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  given  to  any  other  person  unable  to 
provide  it  for  himself. 

"  With  regard  to  the  money  allowance  granted  by  the  friendly  society,  the  guardians  cannot  but  take 
into  account  this  allowance  in  estimating  the  resources  of  the  applicant  and  his  family ;  and  if  they  acted 
in  consistency  with  universally  admitted  principles  of  Poor  Law  administration,  the  guardians  would  not 
grant  further  aid  than  would  be  sufficient,  together  with  this  allowance,  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the 
applicant  and  his  family  to  the  same  extent  as  they  could  relieve  the  destitution  of  any  other  applicant 
and  his  family  not  being  a  subscriber  to  a  friendly  society. 

"  The  Commissioner.?,  however,  believe  that  in  practice  the  guardians  have  treated  the  friendly  society 
allowance  as  in  some  degree  more  immediately  destined  for  the  restoration  of  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  subscriber,  and  have,  therefore,  granted  a  larger  allowance  to  the  family  than  would  have  been 
given  if  no  such  consideration  had  presented  itself.  The  Commissioners  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  for 
the  present  to  interfere  with  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  they  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  will,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  found  to  bo  more  in  accordance  with  the  interest  of  the  labouring  classes  to  carry  out  the 
principles  adverted  to  at  the  commencement  of  these  observations,  and  not  to  permit  the  contributors  of 
friendly  societies  to  receive  relief  at  the  same  time  from  the  funds  of  the  contributors  and  the  poor  rates." 
App.  A.,  p.  54. 

The  Commissioners  had  strongly  protested  against  the  rating  of  stock-in-trade,  for 
reasons  given  at  length  in  appendices. 

Note  was  taken  of  experiments  being  made  in  the  education  of  pauper  children. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  Scotch  and  Irish  vagrants  was  discussed. 

The  great  extent  of  non-resident  relief— where  the  cases  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  investigation  and  superintendence  of  the  guardians— was  pointed  out,  The 
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Commissioners  hoped  that,  by  getting  the  guardians  gradually  to  revise  such  cases, 
and  to  extend  through  England  and  Wales  the  general  rule  which  prevented  all  new 
cases  of  non-resident  relief,  with  certain  necessary  exceptions,  the  extinction  of  this 
abuse  would  be  effected. 

The  provision  of  workhouses  had  so  far  advanced  that  it  had  become  an  easy  task 
to  enumerate  the  unions  for  which  no  workhouses  were  yet  provided,  and  a  list 
was  given  in  Appendix. 

Finally  the  Commissioners  regretted  that  more  progress  had  not  been  made  in 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  the  799  parishes,  containing  a  population  of 
over  2,0U0,000,  yet  outside,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  Parliament  would  soon 
give  the  power  to  dissolve  the  still  existing  Gilbert  miions.  On  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion, the  Commissioners  reserved  their  judgment  till  the  unions  should  all  have  come 
into  operation  and  the  effects  of  the  Poor  Law  been  developed. 

Ireland. 

Proceedings  in  Ireland  now  began  to  form  a  regular  and  large  part  of  the  annual 
Reports.  The  strong  desire  very  generally  existing  for  smaller  unions,  and  other  local 
circumstances,  had  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  unions  (110)  originally  contem- 
plated. 104  unions  had  been  declared,  and  30  more,  it  was  thought,  would  complete 
the  total  number.  The  English  procedure  had  been  followed  of  calling  meetings  of  the 
inhabitants,  explaining  the  law  and  the  proposed  arrangements,  taking  into  consideration 
any  objections  and  suggestions.  Only  after  this  public  exposition,  and  careful  and 
open  sifting  of  testimony  for  and  against,  had  the  arrangements  for  the  several  unions 
been  sanctioned. 

The  election  of  guardians  had  caused  much  excitement  and  party  feeling ;  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  political  and  religious  partisanship  had  been  exhibited,  for,  as  the 
Commissioners  said,  the  Poor  Law  was  framed  by  the  legislature  to  promote  the 
interests  of  all  classes  and,  was  intended  to  become  a  bond  of  union,  not  a  ground  of 
party  contention. 

Three  additional  Assistant  Commissioners  had  been  appointed. 

Attention  had  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  Dublin,, 
and  especially  to  the  House  of  Industry  and  Foundling  Hospital,  both  of  which  became 
vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  put  under  their  regulation.  The  city  of  Dublin 
accordingly  had  been  formed  into  two  unions.  70  workhouses  were  arranged  for  over 
the  country,  60  being  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Commissioners  could  not  omit  to  notice  the  exaggerated  opinions  which  had 
prevailed  in  Ireland  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  all  the  charities,  general  and  medical,  would  be  annihilated ;  inasmuch  as,  it  was 
said,  people  would  cease  to  subscribe  to  these  institutions  so  soon  as  they  were  called 
upon  to  pay  a  poor  rate.  Persons  connected  with  these  charities,  whether  as  recipients 
or  administrators,  had  become  alarmed,  and  numerous  applications  had  been  received 
on  the  subject.    The  Commissioners,  however,  had  taken  steps  to  allay  such  fears. 

The  question  of  dietary  was  one  which  would  require  special  attention. 

"  It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  conversant  with  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the  Irish  people  that 
to  establish  a  dietary  in  the  workhouses  inferior  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  would  be  difficult, 
if  not,  in  many  cases,  impossible ;  and  hence  it  has  been  contended  that  the  workhouse  system  of  relief  is 
inapplicable  to  Ireland.  We  have  always  considered,  however,  that  although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
unquestionably  desirable  that  the  workhouse  diet  should  not  be  in  any  respect  superior,  and  even  that  it  should 
be,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  surrounding  district,  it  is  yet  not  on  this 
circumstance  alone,  or  even  in  any  very  great  degree,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  workhouse  depends.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  diet,  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  merely  physical  comforts,  may  in  the 
workhouse  be  better  than  in  the  neighbouring  cottages,  and  yet  that  none  but  the  really  destitute  poor  will 
seek  for  admission  into  the  workhouse,  provided  that  order  and  discipline  be  strictly  maintained  therein. 
It  is  in  truth  the  regularity,  order,  strict  enforcement  of  cleanliness,  constant  occupation,  the  preservation  of 
decency  and  decorum,  and  exclusion  of  all  the  irregular  habits  and  tempting  excitements  of  life,  on  which 
reliance  must  mainly  be  placed  for  deterring  individuals,  not  actually  and  unavoidably  destitute,  from  seeking 
refuge  within  the  workhouse,  and  not  upon  the  absense  of  mere  physical  comforts.  This  is  the  view  by 
which  the  Legislature  appear  to  have  been  governed  in  adopting  the  general  principles  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Relief  Act ;  and  to  this  view  wo  consider  it  to  be  essential  that  the  dietary  and  the  other  regulations  of 
the  workhouse  should  conform."  * 

*  In  the  proposed  dietary,  the  substitution  of  potatoes  and  milk  as  dinner  on  six  days  of  the  week  for 
the  cooked  meats,  etc.,  of  the  English  dietaries  is  suggestive,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  two  meals  per  day, 
namely,  breakfast  and  dinner,  were  counted  sufficient.  For  the  ordinary  dietary  of  the  independent  Iris'v 
peasant,  s*e  Appendix  D,  page  243. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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ADDENDA. 
A.—Bastardy. 

The  Report  contains  a  very  masterly  document  on  the  Law  of  Bastardy  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  dealing  with  the  subject  historically  as  well  as  legally  (Appendix  B., 
p.  83).  It  was  called  out  evidently  by  what  he  terms  "  the  exhaustion  of  the  vocabulary 
of  abuse "  lavished  on  the  bastardy  clauses  of  the  1834  Act,  and  the  epithet 
"  un-English  "  often  applied  to  them.  He  shows  very  clearly  that,  in  all  the  laws  in 
force  from  Elizabeth's  time  down  to  1834,  the  only  object  of  affiliation  recognised  by 
these  enactments  was  indemnity  to  the  parish  for  the  charges  of  maintenance  of  a 
bastard.  Ulterior  views  of  compensating  the  woman  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  her, 
or  punishing  seduction  by  throwing  a  burthen  on  the  father,  were  not  anywhere  to  be 
discovered  ;  in  the  whole  of  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  1834  there  was  no  trace  of 
those  enactments  for  the  punishment  of  seduction  and  that  compassionate  regard  for  the 
frailty  of  the  weaker  sex  which  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was,  by  many  persons, 
supposed  to  have  mercilessly  and  recklessly  blotted  out  of  the  statute  book.  The 
Legislature  had,  indeed,  been  unsparing  to  the  woman,  and  we  might  have  attributed 
this  harshness  to  a  zeal  for  morality,  were  it  not  that  its  penalties  were  inflicted,  not 
for  the  sin  of  having  a  bastard  child,  but  for  having  a  bastard  child  which  might  be 
chargeable  to  the  parish."    The  whole  report  is  worth  reading  even  yet. 

B. — The  Staple  Dietary  of  the  Independent  Irish  Peasant. 

u  That  the  potato  is  the  staple  food  of  the  peasantry  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to 
require  any  proof.  .  .  .  The  potato  is  eaten  at  every  meal  and  throughout  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  failure  of  the  crop,  or  even  an  improvident  use  of  an  abundant 
supply,  frequently,  however,  causes  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  other  species 
of  food ;  and  oatmeal,  eggs,  butter,  lard,  dripping,  and  herrings  are  then  partially, 
though  sparingly,  substituted  for  it,  particularly  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
when  the  old  crop  is  exhausted  and  the  new  is  not  yet  ready  for  digging — an  operation 
which  generally  commences  about  the  first  week  in  August.0  Milk,  after  being 
skimmed,  as  in  the  state  of  buttermilk,  in  the  districts  where  dairy  farms  abound,  is  also 
much  used,  the  quantity  consumed  being  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  district  and  the 
consequent  supply,  which  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  being  of  course 
least  plentiful  in  the  winter  months.  When  the  supply  of  milk  fails,  water  becomes 
the  only  beverage  of  the  working  class  ;  and  their  dry  meal  of  potatoes  has  then  a  relish 
imparted  to  it  by  the  addition  of  a  herring,  which  is  generally  eaten  by  the  heads  of  the 
family,  the  children  dipping  the  potatoes  into  the  sauce  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Illness 
appears  to  be  most  prevalent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  water  is  used  as 
the  only  beverage.  Frequently  lard  with  salt  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  potatoes  dipped 
into  this  mixture,  which  is  called  '  Dip.'  " — W.  H.  T.  Hawley,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
December  24th,  1839,  Sixth  Report,  App.  D.,  p.  243. 

Seventh  Annual  Report — 1st  May,  1841. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1840,  was  £4,576,965, 
showing  a  continuous  increase  since  1837.t 

The  rule  prohibiting  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  had,  of  course,  been  in 
operation  in  several  unions  previously,  but  this  seventh  Report  notifies  the  first  formal 
adoption  and  general  circulation  of  the  Prohibitory  Order.  £ 

♦ 

The  winter  had  been  unusually  long  and  severe,  yet  no  departure  from  principles 
had  been  necessary. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  prohibition  of  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  in  health 
was  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  with  the  least  amount  of  suffering  in  the 
places  where  it  had  been  in  force  for  the  longest  time — a  fact,  said  the  Commissioners, 

*  These  months,  accordingly,  were  the  hard  ones  in  years  of  scarcity. 

t  A  table  on  p.  12  gives  the  expenditure  from  the  beginning  of  the  new  Administration  : — Total 
expended  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales,  1834,  £6,317,254;  1835, 
£5,526,416  ;  1836,  £4,717,629  ;  1837,  £4,044,741  ;  1838,  £4,123,604  ;  1839,  £4,406,907. 

X  For  full  text,  see  Appendix  A.,  pages  63  seq. 
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which  proved  that  the  difficulties  attending  its  enforcement  arose  chiefly  from  the 
changes  which  it  necessitated  at  its  first  introduction,  and  were  not  inherent  in  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  and  in  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  their 
subsistence.  Extensive  evidence  on  this  point  from  chairmen  of  guardians  and  Assistant 
Commissioners  was  given  in  the  Appendices. 

Recommendations  as  to  remuneration  for  medical  services  per  case,  and  not  by- 
fixed  salaries,  had  been  emphasised  by  a  circular  letter. 

In  consequence  of  some  recent  instances  of  excessive  or  improper  punishments 
inflicted  by  masters  of  workhouses  upon  some  of  the  pauper  inmates,  a  new  set  of 
regulations  on  this  subject  with  explanations  attached,  was  drawn  up.* 

Out  of  the  unions  and  parishes  governed  by  boards  of  guardians  under  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  346  unions  and  8  parishes  had  appointed  paid  chaplains. 

Of  33  unions  still  without  a  workhouse,  17  were  situated  in  Wales,  the  other  16 
chiefly  in  Cornwall,  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Generally  speaking,  more  progress  had 
been  made  in  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  to  new 
districts  than  in  the  preceeding  years.  Manchester,  with  its  population  of  164,130 
souls,  and  Liverpool  (previously  governed  by  a  select  vestry)  had  been  included. 

Careful  attention  had  been  given  to  the  education  of  pauper  children  in  the 
workhouses  and  such  ameliorations  introduced  as  circumstances  permitted. 

The  provisions  regarding  Emigration  had  been  acted  on  very  extensively.  Canada 
was  the  chief  objective,  although  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  was  -very 
considerable,  as  also  to  New  Zealand  where  a  free  passage  had  been  offered. 

Progress  had  been  made  in  the  sale  of  unnecessary  or  inadequate  workhouses  and 
also  of  the  cottage  property  owned  by  parishes.  In  this  latter,  the  lax  collection  of 
rents  in  the  past  had  given  rise  to  notice  cf  "  rights,"  "j"  and  much  irritation  of  feeling, 
as  well  as  great  expense,  had  been  incurred  from  the  proceedings  necessary  to  obtain 
control  of  parish  property.  The  Commissioners  had,  however,  discouraged  the  sale  of 
land  upon  which  there  was  no  building,  on  the  ground  that  such  land  was  generally  an 
adequate  investment  for  the  parish,  or  was  likely  on  future  occasions  to  be  wanted  for 
some  parochial  or  public  purpose.  The  sums  thus  realised,  after  satisfying  debts  and 
other  legal  claims,  were  invested  in  the  public  funds.  In  no  case  was  the  money  used 
for  the  repair  of  the  church,  or  the  highways,  or  the  procuring  of  cemeteries,  or  even 
the  building  of  schools  for  the  poor,  unless  under  very  strict  safeguards  and  inspection. 

The  passing  of  the  Vaccination  Extension  Act  on  23rd  July,  1840,  had  imposed 
new  and  important  duties  on  the  guardians,  and  the  measures  taken  for  its  execution 
were  given  in  detail. 

The  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  under  instruction 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  had  been  continued  and  extended  into  Scotland. 

A  temporary  Bill  for  exempting  inhabitants  of  parishes  from  liability  to  contribute 
to  the  poor  rates  in  respect  of  stock-in-trade  had  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  passed  in  Parliament.  A  measure  for  amending  the  rating  of  tithes  was  under 
consideration,  as  was  also  the  assignment  of  the  pensions  of  soldiers  and  sailors — 
strong  doubts  being  expressed  as  to  whether  the  practice  of  paying  such  pensions 
quarterly  in  advance  was  not  a  pernicious  one. 

The  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  had,  according  to  Government  instructions, 
been  reduced,  and  it  was  said*  that  the  Board  proposed  in  a  short  time  to  fix  the 
number  of  districts  for  those  officials  at  twelve.  A  new  Letter  of  Instructions  as  to 
the  enlarged  sphere  of  their  duties  had  been  issued  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 


*  See  Appendix  A.,  page  71. 

t  "  In  many  instances  the  parish  has  bought  or  built  cottages,  in  which  the  poor  are  allowed  to  live 
rent-free.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  parish  property  is  transferred  from  pauper  to  pauper, 
without  the  overseer  being  any  party  to  the  transaction ;  the  inmate  of  a  parish  house  will  sell  his  interest 
in  it,  and  the  value  of  that  interest  depends  mainly  on  the  character  for  vigilance  of  those  who  usually 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  parish  ;  mere  possession  is  thought  to  confer  a  right  to  the  house,  provided  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  the  previous  occupant  was  forcibly  ejected  by  his  predecessor  ;  the  whole  transaction 
is  familiarly  termed  "  selling  the  key,"  and  is  a  curious  remnant  of  the  old  practice  of  "  livery  of  seizin." — 
Eichard  Hall,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Leicester.    Second  Keport,  App.  B,  p.  396. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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Ireland. 

The  chief  matter  of  interest  here  was  the  dietary  established  in  the  Dublin 
workhouses.  It  consisted  (adult  paupers)  of  7  oz.  oatmeal  stirabout  and  1^  pints 
of  milk  for  breakfast  ;  for  dinner,  4  lbs.  potatoes  (weighed  raw)  and  1  pint  of 
buttermilk  or  skim  on  5  days  a  week,  and  2  lbs.  potato  stew  with  broth  for  the  other 
2  days.  This  the  Commissioners  considered  too  abundant  with  reference  to  the 
principle  by  which  such  a  dietary  ought  to  be  governed,  namely,  the  usual  mode  of 
living,  in  the  district,  of  the  class  immediately  above  the  pauper  class,  but  they  did  not 
feel  justified  in  withholding  their  sanction.  To  superintend  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  children  in  each  of  the  Dublin  unions,  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  were  appointed,  as  also  a  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  in  each  workhouse. 

Shortly  after  the  workhouses  of  the  two  Dublin  unions  were  opened,  a  marked 
reduction  took  place  in  the  number  of  the  beggars  who  usually  infested  the  streets 
and  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  This  circumstance  had  produced  a  very  general 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  enactment  for  the  repression  of  mendicancy. 

Owing  to  strong  popular  and  Press  opposition,  the  exclusion  of  reporters  from 
the  meetings  of  boards  of  guardians  had  been  in  the  meantime  rescinded. 

As  in  England,  the  administration  of  the  Vaccination  Act  had  fallen  to  the  unions. 

The  Commissioners  also  reported  a  new  development  in  Ireland,  namely,  the 
"setting  on  foot  and  supporting  of  undertakings  calculated  to  benefit  the  inhabitants.'1 
Under  their  auspices  several  "union  agricultural  societies"  had  been  formed, 
expressly  constituted  for  and  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  union,  but  in  no  way  mingled 
up  with  the  union  of  the  Poor  Law  proceedings. 

ADDENDUM. 

Reduction  of  Expenditure.— a  In  adverting  to  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  rates,  I 
disclaim  altogether  the  idea  of  considering  a  reduction  of  expenditure  as  the  principal 
aim  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  or  as  anything  more  than  one  of  the  means  to  a  great  end. 
The  chief  object  of  our  exertions  is  to  diminish  (without  harshness  to  the  aged  and 
infirm)  the  evil  of  pauperism  among  the  labouring  classes,  by  which  term  is  meant 
the  habit  of  depending  upon  the  parish  for  their  maintenance  and  not  upon  their  own 
exertions.  To  this  end  every  pecuniary  consideration  is  subordinate,  and  if  it  could  be 
promoted  by  an  increased  expenditure,  economy  would  be  pernicious,  and  an  increased 
expenditure  would  become  an  object  of  desire." — Mr.  Twisleton,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

London. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  question  of  equalization  of  poor  rate 
for  the  city  of  London  is  first  discussed  in  this  Report. 

Eighth  Annual  Report— 2nd  May,  1842.* 

In  the  Eighth  Report,  the  Commissioners  announced  that  they  had  during  the  past 
year  revised  and  re-issued  all  the  most  important  regulations — formerly  issued  as 
separate  orders  to  individual  unions — as  general  rules,  including  the  order  regulating 
outdoor  relief,  the  workhouse  regulations,  the  medical  regulations,  those  regulating  the 
proceedings  and  prescribing'  the  principal  duties  of  guardians,  and  some  others. 
Certain  regulations,  however,  it  was  noted,  would  require  to  be  issued  separately, 
among  these  being  the  orders  prescribing  dietaries.  The  Prohibitory  Order  had  been 
given  effect  to  almost  without  exception. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts,  particularly  in  the  cotton  district  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  the  distress  of  the  operatives  had  been  severe  and  extensive.  A  full 
inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  circumstances  of  Stockport,  which  appears  to  have 
suffered  more  remarkable  reverses  of  prosperity  than  any  other  part  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  district.  The  results  had  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
proving  incontestable  .that  there  tha  operatives  had  been,  and  still  were,  enduring 

*  As  might  be  expected,  the  Annual  Reports  are  now  falling  into  regular  headings  and  categories  the 
same  order  of  subjects  being  preserved  successively. 
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severe  privation,  but  that  it  had  been  borne  by  them  with  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  that  all  the  extreme  consequence  of  suffering  (such  as  starvation  and  infectious 
fever  caused  by  destitution)  had  been  averted  by  the  active  and  judicious  measures 
of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Stockport  Union. 

Considerable  distress  likewise  prevailed  in  other  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
unconnected  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  particularly  in  the  cloth  manufacturing 
districts  at  the  western  extremity  of  Wiltshire  Owing  to  this,  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  the  rates  from  the  middle  or  inferior  classes  of  ratepayers  had  been  hard 
to  surmount. 

Tables  were  submitted  showing  that  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
diminished  greatly  in  the  three  years  immediately  succeeding  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  and  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1837,  and  that  it  had 
gone  on  regularly,  though  not  considerably,  increasing  since  that  year,  the  expenditure 
of  1841  being  £4,760,929  as  against  £4,044,741  in  1837.  The  expenditure  for  1841, 
however,  was  still  very  much  under  that  for  1834. 

This  increase,  while  partly  attributable,  the  Commissioners  feared,  to  an  increasing 
laxity  with  respect  to  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  in  some  unions  and  to  evasions 
of  the  prohibitory  regulations,  was  also  to  be  ascribed  to  three  causes — increase  of 
population,  increase  in  prices  of  provisions,  (wheat,  e.g.,  being  65.9.  3d.  in  1841,  against 
52s.  Qd.  per  quarter  in  1837),  and  the  manufacturing  distress. 

They  regretted  to  state  that  the  number  of  adult  able-bodied  paupers  relieved  had 
increased  from  245,772  in  the  quarter  ending  Ladyday,  1840,  to  285,090  in  the 
similar  quarter,  1841. 

Cases  were  still  occurring  of  the  recalcitrancy  of  boards  of  guardians,  but  very 
occasionally. 

The  Commissioners  again  thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  prohibitory 
principle  and  its  exceptions,  pointing  out  that  the  order  was  inapplicable  under  two 
sets  of  circumstances  ;  first,  where  the  permanent  state  of  the  union  was  such  as 
not  to  admit  of  its  issue ;  second,  where  the  ordinary  state  of  the  union  admitted 
of  its  enforcement  but  where  the  workhouse  was  temporarily  full ;  in  such  cases  the- 
Act  conferred  on  guardians  the  power  of  imposing  other  conditions  of  relief,  the 
most  obvious  and  generally  applicable  condition  of  this  sort  being  the  exaction  of 
labour  in  return  for  relief  without  reception  into  the  workhouse.  An  order  embodying 
the  regulations  necessary  for  imposing  an  Outdoor  Labour  Test  had  been  prepared 
and  issued  as  a  general  rule  to  five  unions. 

These  recent  measures  showed  that  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Commissioners 
was  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  management  for  the  majority  of  the  unions, 
while  introducing  peculiar  regulations  in  those  unions  whose  circumstances,  constantly 
or  temporarily,  required  a  departure  from  prevalent  practice. 

The  Report  contains  (p.  14)  a  very  suggestive  discussion — too  long,  however,  for 
quotation — of  the  necessity,  difficulties,  and  dangers,  of  dealing  with  wayfarers  and 
casuals,  ending  with  the  statement  that  the  whole  subject  of  such  relief  required  to  be 
placed  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from  the  present,  both  as  regards  the  ready 
access  to  relief  by  the  really  destitute  and  the  discouragement  of  fraud  and  imposture 
on  the  part  of  able-bodied  persons. 

Figures  were  given  showing  that  medical  relief  had  been  increasing  steadily  from 
£136,755  in  1838  to  £154,054  in  1841. 

The  question  having  arisen  as  to  the  position  of  the  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
parishes  under  Local  Acts,  the  Commissioners  reaffirmed  their  powers.  For  several 
years,  the  governing  bodies  in  such  Incorporations  had  continued  to  be  appointed 
according  to  provisions  of  their  respective  Local  Acts,  while  the  administration  of 
relief  had  been  carried  on  under  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners. 

Emigration  had  been  directed  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  but  latterly 
to  New  Zealand  and  Canada  alone.  The  number  of  emigrants  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  1840. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  removal  of  Scotch  and  Irish  paupers.* 

*  "  The  theory  of  the  law  is  unjust.  No  power  of  removing  an  Englishman  who  becomes  chargeable 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland  is  given  to  the  authorities  of  those  countries,  yet  an  Englishman  may  become 
chargeable  there  under  the  present  state  of  things." 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  Assistant  Commissioners  had  been  reduced  to  ten,  partly  owing  to 
resignations. 

The  average  number  of  unions  to  each  Assistant  Commissioner  was  65,  and  the 
visits  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  each  union  would  henceforward  be  less 
frequent  and  would  assume,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  character  of  visits  of  special 
inquiries. 

Ireland. 

The  whole  country  was  now  placed  in  unions.  All  the  workhouses  were  either 
built  or  in  progress  of  building,  in  spite  of  the  wetness  of  the  preceding  three  years. 
There  is  an  interesting  note  showing  how  combinations  of  workers  were  regarded  in 
these  days  : — 

"  The  number  sand  extent  of  the  buildings  which  were  in  progress  at  the  same  time  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  year  necessarily  caused  a  considerable  increase  of  employment  for  the  masons,  carpenters, 
and  other  tradesmen  usually  connected  with  the  execution  of  such  works,  and  it  has  required  much  care 
and  watchfulness  to  prevent  an  undue  effect  upon  wages  in  consequence.  We  stated,  in  our  report  of 
1840,  the  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  any  great  or  sudden  augmenta- 
tion of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  to  these  we  have  steadily  adhered,  and  have  been  always  ready  to  authorise  a 
suspension  of  the  works,  whenever  a  tendency  to  combine  was  exhibited  by  the  workmen ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  has,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  been  of  great  use  to  the  masters  and  to  the  public,  by 
keeping  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  whole  pretty  steady  and  uniform,  although  a  certain  increase  has  in  general 
been  submitted  to  by  the  employers  during  the  last  year." 

The  expense  of  these  workhouses,  however,  promised  to  exceed  the  estimates. 

"  In  forming  our  first  arrangements  for  the  Irish  workhouses,  we  did  not  contemplate  their  being 
finished  in  so  complete  and  expensive  a  way  as  we  have  since  found  to  be  necessary.  It  appeared  to  us 
at  the  outset  that,  as  the  general  condition  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  as  respects  their  habitations  and 
mode  of  living,  is  inferior  to  that  of  corresponding  classes  in  England,  the  workhouses  to  be  provided 
might  properly  be  of  a  less  finished  and  costly  character,  than  those  which  exist  in  the  latter  country  ; 
and  we  shaped  our  arrangements  and  framed  our  estimates  accordingly.  We  soon,  however,  found 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion,  and  further  experience  served  to  indicate  a  necessity  for 
the  Irish  workhouses  being  made  as  complete  in  all  respects  as  those  in  England.  We  have,  indeed,  been 
much  pressed  by  many  of  the  boards  of  guardians  to  make  the  houses  still  more  complete,  and  to  incur 
expenses  in  finishing  and  fitting  beyond  anything  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  houses.  If  we 
had  yielded  to  the  prevalent  wish,  the  workhouses  would  have  been  finished  and  fitted  up  with  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  hospital  or  infirmary,  and  there  is  still  a  strong  desire  to  approximate  in  the  work- 
house details  to  the  costly  arrangements  of  those  institutions,  a  desire  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
resist,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  measure  of  what  is  necessary  for  securing  the  due  administration  of 
relief  to  the  destitute.  These  circumstances  will  account  for  much  of  the  excess  which  has  occurred 
beyond  the  original  estimates  for  providing  the  Irish  workhouses." 

Contrary  to  expectation,  there  had  been  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  poor  rates. 

Peculiar  difficulties  were  experienced  in  the  way  of  getting  young  persons  out  into 
service  or  permanent  occupation  of  any  kind  in  Ireland,  "  owing  to  the  dearth  of 
employment  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  search  of  it." 

The  general  distress  had  not  abated.  The  excessive  rains  and  the  general  pre- 
valence of  cold,  ungenial  weather  affected  both  the  grain  and  the  potato  crops,  which, 
in  consequence,  were  neither  so  early,  so  abundant,  nor  so  good  in  quality  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  It  had  been  nearly  the  same  for  the  two  or  three 
previous  years.  But,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  much  distress  from  these 
causes,  it  had  been  met  and  overcome  by  the  energies  of  the  people  themselves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  aid  from  Government  or  other  sources  as  had  been 
usual  in  former  seasons.  This  the  Commissioners  hailed  with  great  satisfaction,  as 
affording  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the  habits  of  the  people. 

A  considerable  number  of  ''union  agricultural  societies "  had  now  been  formed, 
through  the  agency  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  union  functionaries, 
although,  of  course,  kept  in  all  respects  totally  distinct  from  the  union  Poor  Law 
proceedings. 

ADDENDA. 

The  year  1842,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  year  in  which,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Paul 
says,  the  misery  of  the  English  proletariat  reached  its  lowest  depths.  In  1842,  says 
Walpole,  one  person  in  every  eleven  was  a  pauper,  and  one  person  in  every  five 
hundred  was  committed  for  trial.  But,  curiously  enough,  in  this  Eeport  almost 
nothing  is  said  of  agricultural  labour,  except  that  Mr.  Tufnell,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  for  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  speaks  of  the  unusual  severity  of 
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the  winter  of  1841 — not  exceeded  for  the  last  fifty  years — and  of  the  almost  total 
failure  of  the  hop  crop,  the  main  source  of  profit  in  these  counties,  where  seven-eighths 
of  the  total  consumption  of  the  kingdom  was  grown.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
however,  the  pauperism  did  not  seem  to  be  so  onerous  as  in  several  preceding  years. 

The  same  Commissioner  vehemently  criticised  the  supposition  that  the  great 
diminution  in  able-bodied  pauperism  and  in  poor  rates  had  been  caused  in  great 
measure  by  the  demand  for  labour  caused  by  the  formation  of  railways.  The  building 
of  railways,  he  said — not  of  course  the  use  of  them — not  only  brought  no  advantage 
to  the  districts  through  which  they  ran,  but  was  a  very  serious  evil  and  caused 
considerable  addition  to  the  poor  rates  through  the  great  number  of  dangerous 
accidents  which  threw  the  navvies  and  their  families  on  the  rates  for  considerable 
periods.  Moreover,  the  increase  of  illegitimate  children  which  the  introduction  of 
persons  of  this  description  almost  invariably  caused  imposed  another  serious  burden  on 
the  parishes.  He  quoted  the  Chaplain  of  Lewes  gaol  on  the  large  addition  to  the 
years  catalogue  of  crime  due  to  the  Brighton  and  London  Railway  works  : — 

"  These  stupendous  works,  here  and  elsewhere,  have  raised  up,  and  daily  accumulate  in  the  country,  a 
very  extraordinary  body  of  men ;  to  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  directed, 
whether  by  the  moralist  or  the  political  economist. 

"Drawn  together  from  all  parts  by  thousands — most  of  them  men  of  prodigious  strength,  violent 
passions,  and  ignorant  to  a  fearful  and  almost  incredible  degree  :  separated  from  the  kindly  influence  of 
family  and  friends,  and  from  the  usages  of  civilised  life  ;  having  no  home  but  the  public-house  by  day,  and  a 
barn  or  shed,  or  temporary  hut,  in  which  several  are  packed  together,  by  night ;  having  no  pastime,  after 
their  hard  toil,  than  drunkenness  and  fighting,  for  which  their  large  earnings  furnish  them  but  too  abundant 
stimulus  j  enjoying  little  or  nothing  of  a  Sabbath,  either  in  body  or  soul,  as  appears  from  most  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  ;  and  all  this  is  carried  on  for  five,  six  or  more  years,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
number.    They  are,  literally,  an  increasing  mass  of  heathens  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  land." 

And  .he  sums  up  the  effects  of  making  of  railroads  in  a  district  thus  : — 

"They  offer  an  almost  imperceptible  addition  of  employment  to  the  resident  labourers,  which  employ- 
ment is  of  so  demoralising  a  nature  that  it  would  be  better  were  it  not  ottered  at  all;  they  bring  heavy 
burdens  on  parishes  by  reason  of  the  accidents  they  occasion;  they  increase  bastardy;  and  they  double, 
if  not  treble,  the  amount  of  crime." — Appendix  A,  138. 

Ninth  Annual  Report — May  1st,  1843. 

The  severe  and  extensive  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  especially 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  had  been  somewhat  mitigated  since  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Stockport  and  other  unions,  in  which  great  difficulties  had  been  experienced, 
were  now  able  to  meet  the  demand  upon  their  funds.  But  the  distress  in  the  woollen, 
and  particularly  the  iron,  districts  had  been  augmented.  Considerable  numbers  of 
persons  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  a  large  additional  burden  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  poor  rates  in  the  West  Riding,  etc.  The  sudden  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  nails,  combined  with  other  causes,  had  thrown  a  large  body  of  nailers  out 
of  work  and  had  created  much  embarrassment.  Assistance  had  been  given  in  many 
places  by  the  Manufacturing  Districts  Committee  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposition. 

Owing  to  recurrence  of  several  causes  (the  principal  of  which  was  the  general 
abundance  of  the  last  harvest  and  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  provisions  in  the 
manufacturing  districts)  a  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  had  taken  place ; 
wheat,  e.;/.,  had  fallen  from  (50s.  l\d.  to  47s.  1  \\d.  The  consequence  was  a  diminution 
in  the  employment  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  in  some  cases  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  modify  or  suspend  the  Prohibitory  Order.  But  the  Commissioners' 
confidence  in  the  workhouse  test  as  a  means  of  affording  relief,  at  once  least  open 
to  abuse  and  easiest  of  application,  had  only  been  increased  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  winter. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  apparent  success,  of  a  plan,  devised  by  the  guardians 
of  the  Chorlton  Union,  for  employing  able-bodied  male  paupers  in  cultivating  Chat 

Moss.* 


*  One  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  Chat  Moss  experiment  of  which  the  Commissioners  spoke 
so  highly.  The  information  given  (in  Appendix  A,  p.  49)  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  seems  to  amount  to 
this:  that,  in  1839,  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians,  perceiving  the  increasing  badness  of  the  times,  and 
anticipating  that  spinners  and  others  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in  large  numbers,  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  proprietor  of  Chat  Moss  to  let  them  put  labourers  to  work  in  reclaiming  some  9-|-  acres  of 
the  moss.  The  principle  on  which  this  was  based  was  not  that  of  providing  work  at  wages  for  the 
unemployed,  nor  yet  economy  in  relief  expenditure,  but  to  afford  an  effective  labour  test  to  applicants  : — 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  th  e  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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The  difficulty  of  the  outdoor  labour  test  had  beeu  emphasised  by  the  fact  that,  in 
some  unions,  the  accumulation  of  broken  stone  had  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  guardians  to  continue  this  sort  of  labour. 

The  inconveniences  with  respect  to  the  relief  of  casual  and  wandering  poor  had 
been  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  clause  contained  in  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  the  previous 
session,  which  enabled  guardians  to  prescribe  a  task  of  work,  to  be  done  by  any  person 
relieved  in  a  workhouse,  in  return  for  the  food  and  lodging  afforded  to  him,  and  to  detain 
him  therein  for  the  performance  of  such  task  of  work  for  any  time  not  exceeding  four 
hours  from  the  hour  of  breakfast  in  the  morning  succeeding  his  admission  into  the 
workhouse. 

The  manufacturing  distress  found  expression  in  the  expenditure,  which  stood  at 
£4,911,498,  representing  an  increase  of  £1.50,000  between  1841  and  1842,  though  the 
total  was  very  considerably  short  of  the  expenditure  of  1834. 

A  table  showed  that,  in  the  parochial  years  1840,  1841  and  1842,  there  had  been 
a  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  both  in  and  out  of  the  work- 
house, and  in  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  :  the  increase  had  been  proportionally 
greater  in  the  indoor  than  in  the  outdoor  paupers.  There  was,  however,  every 
reason  to  infer  that  the  increase  in  expenditure  had  been  owing  rather  to  the  genuine 
distress  of  the  working  classes  than  to  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  administra- 
tion. This  was  confirmed  by  observing  that  the  counties  in  which  there  had  been  a 
stationary  or  diminished  expenditure  in  1843  were  exclusively  or  predominantly 
agricultural,  while  those  in  which  the  increase  was  largest  were  manufacturing  and 
mining,  and  included  all  the  principal  seats  of  manufacture  in  the  country. 

Emigration  had  been  more  extensive  than  in  several  previous  years.  Of  1,037 
persons,  773  went  to  Canada. 

The  bulk  of  the  Report  was  taken  up  with  consideration  of  the  new  general  rules 
which  had  been  issued  relating  to  medical  relief,  with  the  position  of  Local  Act 
parishes,  and  with  discussion  and  recommendations  as  to  changes  in  the  law  of 
Settlement. 

Ireland. 

There  was  little  to  report  except  continued  progress.  It  was  noted  with  pleasure 
that,  consequent  on  an  early  and  abundant  crop,  the  price  of  potatoes  had  fallen  50 
per  cent. 

Tenth  Annual  Report — May  1st,  1844. 

Since  the  date  of  last  report,  the  demand  for  labour,  both  in  the  manufacturing  and 
agrigultural  districts,  had  continued  steadily  to  increase  :  the  winter  had  been  eminently 
favourable  on  account  of  its  mildness ;  and  the  administration  of  relief  had  not  been 
attended  by  any  serious  difficulty. 

The  expenditure,  however,  still  increased.  It  was  now  £5,208,027  —  nearly 
£300,000  over  that  of  1842,  while  still  below  that  of  1834  by  about  £1,000,000  sterling. 

The  total  number  of  paupers  relieved,  both  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  had 
increased  annually,  and  by  a  tolerably  rapid  rate  of  progress  since  1840.    The  total 


'■It  is  the  fact  that  we  have  work  to  offer — regular,  organised,  and  constant  work— that  deters  the  idle 
and  worthless  from  applying  for  relief."  On  this  some  60  men  were  set  to  work,  at  a  payment  of  Is.  6d. 
per  day,  giving  as  many  days'  work  as  the  necessities  of  the  man  and  his  family  required,  leaving  the  men 
to  take  any  other  employment  they  could  get  on  the  other  days.  The  result,  as  regards  the  moss,  was  that, 
in  two  years  time,  bog  which  had  not  been  worth  Is.  an  acre  was  covered  with  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  best  managed  farms  in  the  best  cultivated  county  in  England,  and  was  estimated 
as  worth  £50  an  acre.  As  regards  the  paupers,  the  calculation  was  that,  during  a  period  of  a  year  and 
three-quarters,  for  the  sum  of  £176  8s.,  385  able-bodied  persons  had  been  maintained,  "who  must  otherwise 
have  been  relieved  at  an  enormously  increased  cost,  without  requiring  labour  in  return,  to  say  nothing  of 
135  positive  refusals  to  work,  and  the  hundreds  of  idle  persons  who  had  been  deterred  from  applying  by  the 
knowledge  that  work  would  be  offered."  And  Mr.  jMott  points  out  that  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
North  of  England  abounded  with  moss,  and  other  waste  lands,  capable  of  affording  employment  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  union  in  Lancashire  which  could  not  obtain  a  quantity  of  land 
of  the  same  character  and  quality  within  an  equally  convenient  distance  for  the  paupers  of  their  own  union. 
But  here  the  account  ends,  leaving  all  manner  of  questions  unanswered. 
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number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  three  months  ending  Lady-day,  1843,  exceeded 
1,500,000,  and  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the  entire  population,  the  increase  being  still 
largest  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  Commissioners  noted,  however,  that  the 
progress  of  pauperism,  which  had  been  constant  from  1837  to  1843,  was  arrested  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  and  that  the  expenditure  for  the  half-year  ending  Michaelmas, 
1843,  exhibited  a  diminution  of  about  £140,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding- 
half-year  of  1842.  It  was  suggested,  too,  that  in  some  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
increase  was  greatest  in  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1843,  the  diminution  was  greatest  in 
the  succeeding  six  months  :  thus,  in  Lancashire,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  was  folio wedr 
by  a  diminution  of  16  per  cent.,  etc. 

Further  discussion  was  made  of  the  question  of  vagrancy  and  its  alleged  increase 
under  the  new  Poor  Law,  concluding  that,  however  great  the  evils  of  mendicancy  and 
vagrancy  in  the  Metropolis  might  still  be,  facts  were  contrary  to  the  supposition  that 
any  great  increase  had  taken  place  of  late  years. 

As  regards  medical  relief,  the  important  step  was  taken  of  admitting  persons  having 
a  surgical  diploma  or  degree  from  a  Royal  College  or  University  in  Scotland  to  the 
same  rights  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London. 

The  expenditure  in  medical  relief  had  increased  progressively  since  1838,  the 
increase  of  1843  over  1838  being  18  per  cent. 

The  sales  of  parish  property  had  somewhat  diminished  :  attention  was  again 
called  to  the  evils  of  parishes  retaining  cottage  property,  in  view  of  the  dilapidation  into 
which  it  had  generally  fallen. 

The  number  of  emigrants  showed  a  fall  of  one-half  in  the  last  year,  and  was 
considerably  under  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years  :  still  the  numbers  emigrating  to 
Canada  and  Australia  were  quite  equal  to  those  of  former  years. 

The  Commissioners  regretted  to  note  that  the  number  of  county  asylums  in 
England  was  still  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
necessary  facilities  for  affording  the  best  treatment-  to  the  lunatic  poor  were  not  given. 
No  county  asylum  and  no  licensed  house  for  lunatics  existed  in  the  whole  Principality 
of  Wales. 

The  disturbances  in  South  Wales  had  directed  attention  to  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  that  district.  The  complaints  made  mainly  turned  on  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  The  bastardy  clauses  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  and  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  affiliation. 

2.  The  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  medical  men  and  other  officers. 

3.  The  want  of  discretion,  in  each  parish,  to  relieve  particular  cases  in  the  mode 
which  the  farmers  on  the  spot  preferred. 

These  matters  were  discussed  in  detail,  the  Commissioners  remarking  as  to  the 
third  point  that  it  was  this  discretion  "  which  the  Legislature  deemed  to  be  mischievous 
when  they  instituted  the  control  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.1' 

Ireland. 

The  administration  of  relief  had  been  attended  with  some  difficulties  during  the 
past  year,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  political  influences  which  agitated  that 
country.  There  had  been  violent  resistance  to  the  collection  of  rates,  but  this  had  been 
overcome  and  the  authority  of  the  law  vindicated. 

In  some  unions,  again,  notably  Tuam,  the  guardians  had  shown  themselves 
unwilling  to  make  rates  sufficient  to  meet  their  liabilities  and  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  for  the  current  expenses  of  relieving  the  poor  :  with  the  result  that,  in  some  places, 
resolutions  had  been  passed  that  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  meet  any  further 
incretise  in  the  number  of  paupers,  and  all  relief  had  been  refused  to  new  applicants. 
In  Carrick-on-Shaanon  Union,  one  pauper  at  least  had  died  on  the  road  in  consequence 
of  such  refusal. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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ADDENDUM. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  position  which  linen  then  held  as  compared  with 
cotton.  It  was  used  in  the  prescription  of  pauper  clothing,  where  we  should  now 
expect  cotton.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  calico  was  prescribed  for  children's 
shifts. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report — May  1st,  1845. 

The  year  1844  was  remarkable  as  the  first  since  1837  which  did  not  exhibit  an 
increase  of  expenditure  over  the  preceding  year,  the  total  expenditure  being  now  a 
little  under  £5,000,000.  This  diminution  was  distributed  with  tolerable  equality 
over  all  the  counties,  the  highest  rates  of  reduction  being  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire 
and  the  West  Riding,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  manufactures  there.  Calculations 
showed  that  one  person  in  eight  through  the  entire  population  received  relief  from 
the  poor  rate  at  some  time  during  the  year.  Of  1,477,561  paupers,  the  number 
relieved  in  the  workhouse  was  230,818,  and  the  numbers  who  received  out-door 
relief  was  1,246,743,  i.e.,  16  per  cent,  to  84  per  cent,  or  1  to  5.  The  saving  in  expense 
was  not  obtained  by  any  change  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  arose  solely 
from  the  improved  state  of  the  country. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  annually  levied  in  England 
and  Wales  for  purposes  of  local  taxation,  namely,  about  £10,000,000  sterling,  of 
which  about  one-half  was  spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  December  had  been  issued  an  Amended  General  Order,  regulating  the  relief 
of  the  able-bodied  poor,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  reiteration  of  the  general 
rule  that  "  every  able-bodied  person,  male  or  female,  requiring  relief,  shall  be  relieved 
wholly  in  the  workhouse  of  the  union,  together  with  such  of  the  family  of  every 
such  able-bodied  person  as  may  be  resident  with  him  or  her,  and  may  not  be  in 
•employment,  and  together  with  the  wife  of  every  such  able-bodied  male  person,  if 
he  be  a  married  man,  and  if  she  be  resident  with  him  "  ;  with  a  detailed  list  of  the 
eight  exceptions.* 

There  was  also  an  order  of  considerable  importance  regarding  non-resident  pauper 
relief,  and  another  as  to  parish  apprentices.  With  regard  to  these  latter,  the  Com- 
missioners did  not  conceal  their  dislike  of  "  that  state  of  servitude  which  is  created 
by  the  apprenticeship  of  parish  children,"  and  said  that  they  would  not  regret  to 
find  that  the  regulations  imposed  tended  greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  children 
thus  dealt  with. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,  the  Report  went  on  to  say,  was  that  relating  to  bastardy.  In  the  previous 
Report  (App.  A.  No.  7)  the  Commissioners  had  pointed  out  that  the  present  law  did 
not  rest  on  the  acknowledgment  of  any  definite  or  consistent  principle,  and  had 
recommended  legislation  whteh  would  give  an  independent  civil  remedy  direct  to 
the  mother  as  such,  and  not  as  a  pauper,  against  the  putative  father.  It  was, 
then,  with  some  emphasis  that  the  Commissioners  noted  the  important  change  effected 
by  an  Act  of  the  previous  session  in  this  matter.  Heretofore,  from  Elizabeth's  time 
downwards,  the  sole  object  avowed  by  the  statutes  regarding  affiliation  was  idemnity 
•of  the  parish  for  the  charge  of  supporting  the  child.  The  new  Act  departed  entirely 
from  this  principle  ;  in  it,  redress  to  the  woman  was  the  object,  it  being  now  "admitted 
that  the  mother  of  the  bastard,  not  the  parish,  is  the  party  by  whom  redress  is  to  be 
sought  from  the  putative  father,  and  the  means  placed  at  her  disposal  for  obtaining 
such  redress  are  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible  known  to  the  laws  of  this  country  " — 
a  proceeding  in  petty  sessions. 

All  pre-existing  powers  of  the  parish,  therefore,  for  making  orders  on  putative 
fathers  for  the  maintenance  of  bastard  children  were  abrogated. 


*  The  exceptions  are  : — Sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ;  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity  ;  burials  ;  widows 
in  the  first  six  months  of  widowhood  ;  widows  with  legitimate  children  dependent  on  them  and  with  no 
illegitimate  children  since  widowhood  ;  imprisonment ;  family  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  ;  resident  family 
of  non-resident  head. 
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It  was  evident,  however,  that  this  made  no  change  in  the  duty  of  guardians  to 
mothers  and  bastards  :  they  were,  like  other  persons,  entitled  to  relief  when  destitute— 
the  payment  made  by  the  putative  father  being,  of  course,  considered  among  the 
"  means  "  of  such. 

By  an  Act  of  the  previous  session,  the  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  combine 
unions  and  parishes,  within  certain  limits,  for  the  erection  of  district  schools,  to  be 
used  for  the  education  of  pauper  children.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  this 
purpose,  but,  to  their  great  regret,  they  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  declare  any 
district  on  account  of  the  cost  and  the  limit  imposed  on  the  amount  to  be  raised 
or  borrowed.  They  felt  bound  to  state  also  that,  among  the  London  guardians, 
there  was  considerable  reluctance  manifested  to  avail  themselves  of  this  new  power. 

The  new  Government  provision  for  the  appointment  of  district  auditors  was 
discussed  and  approved. 

Reference  continued  to  be  made  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Medical  Order  of  1842,  principally  in  connection  with 
the  three  following  subjects  ;  the  qualifications  of  medical  officers,  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  area  and  population  of  medical  districts,  the  rates  of  payment  for 
medical  officers  in  certain  surgical  and  midwifery  cases. 

The  number  of  emigrants  to  Canada  under  the  regulations  exceeded  that  of 
the  previous  year.  It  was  again  emphasised  that  there  were  the  strongest  objections 
to  defraying  from  parish  funds  the  charges  of  emigration  of  families  left  destitute  in 
this  country  by  the  husband  or  father. 

Ireland. 

The  cases  in  which  resistance  to  the  collection  of  the  rate  had  occurred  within 
the  past  twelve  months  were  comparatively  few,  and  but  few  cases  had  occurred  in 
which  violence  had  even  been  anticipated. 

Legal  proceedings  had  been  taken  against  the  Tuam  guardians,  and  their  final 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  law  was  expected.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  noted, 
many  suits  had  been  commenced  against  the  guardians  for  debts  which  they  had 
not  hesitated  to  incur  although  they  had  neglected  to  furnish  themselves  with  any 
means  of  paying  them.  Many  of  the  destitute  poor  had  been  permitted  in  the 
meanwhile  to  become  a  burden  on  the  surrounding  unions. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report — May  1st,  1846. 

The  total  expenditure  for  relief  of  the  poor  up  to  Lady-day,  1845,  was  £5,039,703, 
showing  little  difference  from  the  corresrjonding  amount  of  previous  years ;  in  fact,  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  might  be  considered  as  having  been  stationary  during  the 
past  two  years. 

There  had  been  some  diminution  of  pauperism  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  the  demand  for  labour  had  been  extensive  and  constant,  and  some  increases 
in  the  agricultural,  owing  to  the  drought  in  the  summer  of  1844,  and  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  cold  during  the  winter  of  1844-45.  It  might  be  stated  generally  that 
the  working  classes  had  been  steadily  employed  at  wages  rather  above  than  below 
average  rates,  as  well  in  agricultural  as  in  manufacturing  parts  of  the  country. 
During  the  past  winter,  scarcely  any  workhouse  in  a  rural  union  was  so  full  as 
to  necessitate  the  allowance  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop  had  suggested  precautionary  measures  : 
one  being  the  extraction  of  farina  from  diseased  potatoes  as  a  mode  of  employment 
in  the  workhouses,  the  other  the  substitution,  in  the  workhouse  dietaries,  of  some 
article  than  potatoes.  But  it  had  been  found  that  the  failure  had  not,  in  England, 
produced  any  important  influence  on  the  food  of  the  people. 

"  The  occurrence  of  certain  painful  circumstances  connected  with  it  in  the 
Andover  Union"  *  had  made  it  necessary  to  issue  a  general  order  prohibiting  the 

*  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  Andover  Workhouse  formed  the  subject  of  a  Select 
Committee's  inquiry,  which  reported  in  1846  in  two  huge  folio  volumes  of  about  1,00  J  pages  each.  The 
"  painful  circumstances  "  were  that  men  employed  in  crushing  bones  were,  it  was  alleged,  in  the  habit  of 
eating  the  marrow  and  gristle  from  the  bones  they  were  crushing. 

NOTE— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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pounding,  grinding,  or  otherwise  breaking  bones  or  preparing  bone-dust,  as  a  kind  of 
employment  to  be  performed  in  workhouses.  This  occupation  had  been  adopted  in 
many  of  the  boards,  especially  in  the  West  of  England,  as  work  advantageous  in 
itself  and  interfering  little  with  the  labour  market  outside  of  the  workhouse.  The 
Commission  had,  by  their  regulations,  left  a  discretion  to  the  guardians  with  respect 
to  employment  in  workhouses,  but  they  had  expressed  their  doubt  whether  bone 
crushing  was  the  best  form  of  affording  employment,  and  they  objected  altogether  to  its 
adoption  without  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  having  been 
obtained,  that  no  prejudicial  consequences  of  any  kind  were  to  be  apprended  from 
the  effluvia  of  the  bones.  But  they  had  not  felt  justified  in  interposing,  by  any  general 
regulation,  to  put  an  end  to  this  particular  form  of  employment,  till  it  was  shown  that 
a  great  and  paramount  expediency  required  them  to  overrule  the  discretion  hitherto 
exercised.  The  remonstrances  subsequently  received  from  many  boards  of  guardians 
evinced  the  reluctance  with  which  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  conviction  which  was 
entertained  in  many  places  that  this  kind  of  labour  was  unobjectionable  in  itself  ; 
in  some  instances,  the  Commissioners  had  suspended  the  order  for  three  months. 

A  series  of  orders  had  been  issued  dividing  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity  into 
six  districts  for  the  relief  of  the  casual  poor,  under  district  boards  of  management,  and 
the  Report  gave  in  detail  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Commissioners  to  take  this 
course. 

The  annual  expenditure  on  medical  relief  still  continued  to  grow  steadily,  and 
now  amounted  to  £174,330. 

Emigration  had  not  been  so  extensive  as  in  former  periods  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  demand  for  labour  in  this  country.  Gratuitous  emigration  had  been  resumed 
to  New  South  Wales,  and,  though  to  a  limited  extent,  to  the  Cape, 

Ireland. 

The  Court  had  given  judgment  against  the  Tuam  guardians,  and  the  rate  made  in 
1842  had  at  length  been  put  in  course  of  collection.  As  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  these  guardians  were  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as  to  lead  the  Commissioners 
to  hope  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  the  Board  had  been 
dissolved.  The  same  had  been  done  with  the  Castlerea  guardians.  "  Should  the  new 
board  of  guardians,"  said  the  Commissioners,  "in  either  of  these  cases  fail  to  discharge 
effectually  their  duties  as  guardians  of  the  board,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  supersede 
them  forthwith  by  the  appointment  of  paid  officers,  whereby  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  will  be  carried  out  under  our  direct  control." 

The  financial  state  of  the  unions  in  Ireland  had  never  been  more  satisfactory ; 
but,  in  view  of  the  probable  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  a  general  order  and  circular 
letter  had  been  issued  authorising  the  guardians  to  substitute  other  kinds  of  food  in 
the  dietaries  for  potatoes. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland  had  progressively  increased 
during  every  week  of  the  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  previous  year.  This  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  distress  had  made 
itself  felt  in  the  workhouse. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report— May  1st,  1847. 

The  expenditure  for  relief  of  the  poor  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1846,  had 
fallen  below  the  £5,000,000.  In  Shropshire,  Durham,  Staffordshire,  and  Brecknock- 
shire the  decrease  was  probably  due  to  the  improvements  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade : 
the  diminution  in  the  West  Riding  had  been  progressive  for  three  years. 

There  was  a  diminution  in  the  indoor  relief  of  the  able-bodied  of  5  per  cent., 
and  in  the  outdoor  relief  of  12|-  per  cent.  ^  similar  result,  however,  could  not  be 
expected  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1847.  For,  in  England  as  in  Ireland,  there 
had  been  a  general  failure  in  the  potato  crop  of  1846,  and  a  concomitant  rise  in 
price  of  grain  and  other  provisions.  Where,  under  an  allotment  system,  the  labourers 
depended  directly  on  their  own  crop  of  potatoes,  as  in  Wiltshire,  Somerset,  and  Devon, 
the  distress  was  great.    The  long-continued  and  severe  cold  of  the  past  winter  also  had 
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affected  employment.  Outdoor  relief  accordingly  had  been  permitted  in  some 
unions,  and,  in  numerous  unions  it  had  been  necessary  to  sanction  an  alteration  in 
the  workhouse  dietary  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  articles  for  potatoes.  The 
substitutes  had  for  the  most  part  been  bread  or  boiled  rice,  in  other  cases  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  peas,  or  hominy.  Reports  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  showed  that  the  failure  of  the  potatoes  had  extended  generally  over  the  country. 
In  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  the  large  towns,  expenditure  had  increased. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cotton  and  the  diminished  demand  for  manufactures,  the 
hours  of  work  had  been  shortened,  or  the  work  had  been  even  temporarily  suspended,, 
in  some  factories  in  the  Lancashire  district.  Moreover,  the  severity  of  the  distress  in 
Ireland  had  produced  an  influx  of  Irish  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution  into  several 
towns  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  particularly  Liverpool.  From  13th  January  to 
20th  April,  there  arrived  at  Liverpool  133,069  persons  from  Ireland.  It  had  been 
thought  advisable  by  the  local  authorities  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  pass  these 
emigrants  back  to  Ireland.  Some  had  remained  chargeable  on  the  rates  of  Liverpool,, 
others  had  proceeded  further  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  several  thousands 
had  emigrated  to  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

But,  with  it  all,  the  Commissioners  could  say  that,  never  at  any  time  since  they 
held  their  present  offices,  had  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  been  in  a  more 
regular  and  satisfactory  state  than  during  the  period  since  the  last  autumn,  or  been 
conducted  with  a  more  willing  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  inquiring  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  exercised  as  regards  ' 
the  District  Asylums  for  the  relief  of  the  casual  poor  in  the  Metropolis,  had  reported 
the  evidence  without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  question  referred  to  them.  The 
Commissioners  thought  it  advisable  to  reply  to  certain  views  which  seemed  to  be 
entertained  as  to  their  proceedings.  The  suggested  "  lax  administration  too  favourable 
to  the  relief  of  casual  and  wandering  poor,''  was  met  by  the  assertion  that,  in  the 
reading  of  the  Commissioners,  "  a  wandering  mendicant,  if  he  become  destitute,  could 
not  be  refused  relief."  But,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians 
of  1 838,  the  Commissioners  had  laid  special  stress  on  the  performance  of  work  by  the 
persons  receiving  relief.  As  regards  the  practical  difficulty  presented  by  casuals 
coming  in  late  at  night  and  leaving  early  next  morning,  the  Commissioners  had 
advised  the  guardians  that  every  vagrant  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  required  to 
perform  some  work  in  return  for  the  relief  which  he  obtained,  and  had  presented  a 
letter  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1841  recommending  that  power  should  be  given 
to  detain  able-bodied  vagrants  for  six  hours  during  work-time  on  the  day  following  the 
day  of  his  or  her  admission,  and  this  recommendation  had  been  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  57.  (The  term  of  detention,  however,  had  been  limited  to  four 
hours.)  The  Commissioners  had  never  ceased  since  to  urge  its  adoption  upon  the 
boards  of  guardians,  but,  in  so  doing,  they  had  met  with  considerable  reluctance  to 
make  the  exertions  and  arrangements  requisite  for  giving  employment  to  the  very 
troublesome  class  of  paupers  in  question.  In  short,  the  evils  of  a  lax  administration 
had  been  fully  pressed  upon  the  guardians  by  the  Commissioners.  The  practical 
difficulties,  indeed,  were  very  great,  but  both  evidence  and  experience  had  only 
strengthened  their  conviction  of  the  expediency  of  a  separate  set  of  establishments 
for  this  class  of  poor  in  the  Metropolis  ;  and  they  believed  that  the  District  Asylums 
might  be  so  regulated  and  managed  as  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  other  establish- 
ments for  the  relief  of  real  destitution,  with  the  least  possible  encouragement  to 
mendicancy  and  imposture.  They  therefore  expressed  their  conviction  on  the  three 
following  points '. — 

First. — We  believe  that  the  system  of  relief  now  carried  on  in  the  vagrant 
wards  of  workhouses  in  the  Metropolis  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Secondly. — We  believe  that  the"  nature  of  those  buildings,  the  other  occupations 
of  the  officers,  and  the  number  pf  establishments,  is  such  as  to  make  impossible 
the  general  enforcement  of  a  proper  task  of  work,  the  efficient  superintendence 
over  the  vagrants,  or  the  easy  recognition  of  such  as  may  be  habitual  trampers  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stop  the  relief  administered  to  this  class  without 
providing  some  substitute  for  the  present  system,  would  lead  to  the  risk  of 
withholding  relief  from  really  destitute  wanderers. 
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Thirdly. — We  believe  that  the  Asylum  Districts,  contemplated  by  7th  and  8th 
Vict.,  c.  101  (the  constitution  of  which  is  in  legal  existence),  would  enable 
material  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  system  pursued,  and  would  facilitate 
rather  than  impede  any  further  amendment  in  the  law  relating  to  vagrancy  in 
the  Metropolis. 

The  expenditure  on  medical  relief  had  been  nearly  stationary  in  the  last  two 
parochial  years. 

The  principal  legislative  measure  of  the  past  session  was  the  Act  relating  to  the 
removal  of  the  poor.  Under  it  certain  classes  rendered  irremovable  might  be  described 
in  general  terms  as  follows  : — 

1.  Persons  who  had  been  resident  in  the  parish  for  five  years. 

2.  Widows  for  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 

3.  Persons  receiving  relief  on  account  of  temporary  sickness  or  accident, 

The  principal  effect  of  the  Bill  had  been  to  transfer  the  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor . 
from  the  parishes  of  their  settlement  to  the  parishes  of  their  residence,  and  not  to 
create  any  new  burden. 

Very  little  emigration  had  taken  place  during  the  year. 

Ireland. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  unions  were  now  in  operation.  All  the  workhouses 
were  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  expenditure  for  the  past  three  years 
had  been  successively  : — £271,334,  £316,025,  and  £435,001  ;  and  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  in  the  workhouse  during  these  years,  105,358,  114,205,  and  243,933. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  it  had  become  known  that  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland  had  suddenly,  and  to  a  very  wide  extent,  been  injured  by  a  blight,  of  which 
the  effects  became  visible  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  July  and  the  first  six 
or  seven  days  of  August,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  A  circular  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  every  union  with  a  series  of  questions  regarding  the  state  of 
the  potato  crop  and  an  abstract  of  the  replies  was  given  in  the  Appendix. :;:  The 
fearful  prospect  had  led  the  Commissioners  to  consider  with '  great  anxiety  in  what 
manner  the  laws  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  could  be  made  to  operate  as 
beneficially  and  effectively  as  possible.  The  limited  accommodation  of  the  workhouse 
showed  that  they  could  be  relied  on  only  to  a  small  extent  for  relieving  the  destitution 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  comprehensive  remedial  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  public  works  and  the  organisation 
of  relief  committees  were  to  be  looked  to  as  the  principal  means  of  contending 
with  the  calamity.  Measures,  however,  were  taken  in  advance  to  prepare  for  what  was 
coming,  in  order  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  powers  of  relief  provided  by  the  law. 

In  October  and  November  the  pressure  upon  some  of  the  workhouses  was  so  great 
that  some  unions  were  induced  to  attempt  a  system  of  outdoor  relief  by  giving  food 
daily  on  the  workhouse  premises  to  persons  not  admitted  as  inmates.  This  was 
strongly  opposed  and  condemned  by  the  Commissioners. 

Something  of  the  extent  of  the  national  tragedy  just  beginning  may  be  guessed 
from  the  quotation  which  follows  : — 

"There  are  few  situations  more  painful  and  afflicting  than  that  of  a  board  of  guardians,  established 
to  administer  relief,  yet  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  appalling  state  of  distress,  without  funds 
to  relieve  the  sufferers  effectively,  or  to  alleviate  in  any  material  degree  the  universal  distress.  Possessed 
of  a  workhouse,  capable  of  holding  only  a  few  hundred  inmates  at  one  time,  the  guardians  are  looked  to  with 
hope  by  thousands  of  famishing  persons,  and  are  called  on  to  exercise,  for  a  time,  the  mournful  task 
of  selection  from  the  distressed  objects  who  present  themselves  for  admission  as  their  last  refuge  from 
death.  It  is  not  now  a  question  whether  the  parties  applying  are  fit  objects  for  relief.  The  guardians 
have  now  to  determine  which  of  the  applicants  can  be  rejected  with  the  least  risk  of  their  perishing 
through  immediate  want.    In  a  short  time  the  several  departments  of  the  workhouse  are  filled,  and  then 


*  The  answers  received  bear  graphic  witness  to  the  tragedy  : — 

"  Has  the  potato  disease  reappeared  in  your  union  1 "    Almost  the  one  reply  is,  "  Yes." 
"In  how  many  electoral  divisions  has  it  appeared  1"    Again  the  answer,  "  In  all." 
"  In  what  electoral  division  has  it  not  appeared  1  "    "  In  none." 

"  What  proportion  of  the  crop  has  been  affected  in  your  union  1 "    Almost  the  only  answer  is,  "All." 
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arises  a  still  more  painful  dilemma  than  any  which  has  preceded  that  occurrence.  Are  persons  presenting 
themselves  in  the  last  extremities  of  want — persons  on  the  point  of  death  through  starvation — to  be  denied 
admission  to  such  an  institution  1  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  the  lives  of  some  of  those  already  admitted 
to  be  sacrificed  by  overcrowding  the  workhouse  with  new  inmates,  and  thereby  creating  a  large  mortality 
by  pestilence  ? 

"  That  which  we  believe  to  be  the  right  course,  under  such  trying  circumstances,  is  the  course  least 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  parties  locally  conducting  the  administration  of  relief ;  eye-witnesses 
of  the  distress  endured,  they  find  it  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  resist  the  immediate  impulse  of  the 
desire  to  relieve  the  individual  cases  brought  before  them;  thus  applicant  after  applicant  is  admitted  to 
the  workhouse  by  the  guardians,  long  after  the  limit  of  sanitary  safety  has  been  reached. 

"  In  the  operation  of  such  benevolent  but  dangerous  impulses,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  very  object 
sought,  that  of  making  the  limited  means  of  relief  available  to  the  utmost  extent,  is  most  surely  sacrificed 
by  this  course  of  proceeding  ;  that  effectual  relief,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  accommodation, 
cannot  be  given,  if  contagious  disease  takes  possession  of  the  workhouse  :  that  the  relief  purported  to  be 
afforded  in  an  establishment,  when  once  so  infected,  is  not  relief,  but  a  delusion  fatal  to  the  recipients,  and 
that  the  guardians,  in  attempting  to  go  beyond  due  sanitary  limits,  turn  what  was  designed  and  adapted 
for  good  purposes  into  active  evil,  and  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  of  using  effectually  those  means 
of  relief  which  have  actually  been  placed  at  their  command. 

"  We  have  not  failed  to  urge  these  views  upon  the  guardians  of  unions  in  which  we  have  seen  this 
incautious  disposition  manifested,  and  we  have  invariably  on  such  occasions  called  into  action  the  proper 
functions  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  workhouses,  and  placed  upon  them  the  direct  responsibilty  of 
advising  and  warning  the  guardians  of  those  limits  beyond  wh:ch  their  admissions  could  not  be  extended 
without  danger  to  the  establishment. 

"  We  regret  to  say  that  in  many  of  the  workhouses,  more  especially  some  in  Connaught  and  some  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  such  has  been  the  frightful  state  of  distress,  that  all  precautions  of  this  nature  have 
"been  borne  down  and  the  workhouses  crowded  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  calculated  capacity,  and  the 
consequences  have  been  in  some  cases  most  disastrous.  In  all  these  cases  the  seeds  of  contagious  disease  have 
been  introduced  by  persons  suffering  under  dysentery  or  fever  when  first  admitted,  and  the  diseases  so 
introduced  have  spread  to  inmates  previously  healthy,  and  also  to  the  officers  of  the  workhouse.  Not  only 
has  the  overcrowding  of  the  workhouses  been  favourable  to  the  spread  of  contagion,  but  the  amount  of 
hospital  room  provided  has  been  totally  inadequate  to  a  due  separation  of  the  diseased  from  the  healthy. 
The  workhouse  hospitals  were,  it  will  be  remembered,  provided  to  meet  the  casual  sickness  arising  in  a 
number  of  inmates  generally  presumed  to  be  healthy,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  have  been  usually 
found  proportioned  to  those  requirements,  but  in  the  present  state  of  things  nearly  every  person  admitted 
is  a  patient ;  separation  of  the  sick,  by  reason  of  their  number,  becomes  impossible  ;  disease  spreads,  and 
the  whole  workhouse  is  changed,  by  rapid  transition,  into  one  large  hospital,  without  those  preparations 
and  means  of  arrangement  which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  such  an  establishment. 

"  In  a  few  cases,  this  state  of  things  has  been  aggravated  to  a  most  serious  extent  by  the  illness, 
retirement,  or  death  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  workhouse.  The  usual  difficulty  of  replacing  a  master 
or  matron,  or  a  medical  officer,  suddenly  removed  from  their  duties  at  a  time  when  every  energy  is  required 
to  preserve  the  workhouse  from  confusion  and  disaster,  is  now  greatly  increased  by  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  service.  The  mortality  among  those  officers  who  have  been  attacked  by  disease  has  been  more  severe 
in  proportion  than  among  the  inmates  so  attacked,  On  the  whole,  54  officers,  including  7  clerks,  9  masters, 
7  medical  officers,  and  6  chaplains  have  died,  out  of  a  number  of  less  than  150  who  have  been  attacked  by 
disease  taken  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  workhouses  from  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  to  the 
present  time." 

Fourteenth  (and  last)  Annual  Report,  December  17th,  1847. 

The  Report  is  a  very  short  one,  "  as  the  constitution  is  on  the  point  of  being 
changed."  On  24th  July  last,  the  Poor  Law  Administration  Act  had  received  the 
Royal  assent,  and,  on  the  day  after,  the  Consolidated  Order  had  been  issued,  embodying 
in  one  form  the  contents  of  the  following  Orders  : — 

1.  — General  Order  for  the  election  of  guardians. 

2.  — General  Order  regulating  the  proceedings  of  boards  of  guardians. 

3.  — General  Order  for  apprenticing  poor  children. 

4.  — General  Order  prescribing  medical  regulations.  . 

5.  — General  Order  relating  to  non-resident  relief. 

6.  — General  Order  prescribing  workhouse  regulations. 

7.  — General  Order  prescribing  duties  of  officers. 

The  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor  to  year  ending  Lady-day,  1847,  was 
£5,298,787. 

Some  slight  modifications  had  been  made  on  these  regulations  as  they  existed 
previously.    The  Consolidated  Order  takes  up  most  of  the  Appendix. 

In  this  Report  there  is  no  mention  of  Ireland. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are 
to  the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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D.   THE   POOR   LAW    BOARD,  1847-1871. 


Whatever  other  reasons  there  were  for  dissolving  the 
Poor  Law  Commission,  which  had  held  office  since  1834, 
one  sufficient  reason  was  that  it  had  no  direct  representa- 
tion in  Parliament.  This  may  have  been  defensible 
in  the  past — among  other  things,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  administration  above  reach  of  party — but  it  had 
led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  much  uncontradicted  mis-state- 
ment from  enemies,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  idea  that 
the  Commission  considered  itself  above  criticism.  By 
the  new  constitution,  two  members  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  might  sit  in  Parliament. 

Otherwise  the  transfer  of  central  authority  was  not  due 
to  any  national  change  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  Poor  Law  should  be  administered.  It  was  not  a 
concession  to  the  small  but  insistent  body  in  the  country 
and  in  Parliament  that  had  never  ceased,  since  the  passing 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  to  demand  abolition  or 
drastic  reform.  It  was  not  even,  to  any  great  extent,  a 
change  of  personnel,  for  the  former  Assistant  Commissioners 
became  Inspectors,  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  represented 
all  that  the  opponents  of  the  Poor  Law  most  disliked, 
was  made  secretary.  Having,  then,  no  apparent  mandate 
to  make  any  change  in  the  administration,  one  might  be 
prepared  to  find  that  the  new  Board  showed  very  steady 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  1834,  and  that  great  part 
of  its  work  was  to  apply  these  principles  in  new  and 
changing  circumstances,,  as  well  as  to  develop  some 
reforms  on  which  the  Commission  had  given  little  specific 
leading.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  take  first  the 
treatment  of  the  ordinary  pauper,  and  then  to  deal 
separately  with  the  problems  of  Education,  Medical  Treat- 
ment, Lunacy,  Vagrancy,  Emigration,  and  Irremovability: 

THE  ORDINARY  PAUPER. 

When  the  Poor  Law  Board  took  office  in  1847,  there 
was  only  one  statistical  measure  available  by  which  to 
gauge  the  extent  of  pauperism  :  this  was  the  total  exp  ndi- 
ture.  The  figures  were  supplied  from  two  sources — the 
Boards  of  Guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
and  the  Local  Authorities  who  administered  Gilbert's 
and  other  Local  Acts.  Only  the  former  figures  were 
divided  up  into  categories  of  in-maintenance,  out-relief, 
salaries,  loans,  etc.,  but  these  categories  were  of  little  use 
even  for  purposes  of  comparison  from  year  to  year,  as 
numbers  of  unions  passed  from  the  regulation  of  Local  Acts 
to  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  every  year. 

In  1848,  this  total  expenditure  was  £6,180,764,  an 
increase  of  £881,977  on  the  previous  year,  representing 
a  rate  per  head  of  estimated  population  of  7s.  lfd. 

In  1870  the  total  was  £7,644,307,  representing  a  rate  of 
6s.  ll^d. 

That  is  to  say, while  the  absolute  figures  of  expenditure 
had  increased  by  23f  per  cent.,  the  growth  of  expenditure 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population — which 
increased  by  27  per  cent. — and  the  burden  of  poor  relief  on 
the  nation  was  slightly  less.* 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Poor  Law  Board  might  be 
credited  with  at  least  working  in  the  direction  of  the 
abolition  of  pauperism. 

But  there  is  pauperism  and  pauperism.  Some  forms  of 
pauperism  one  would  wish  to  see  totally  abolished ; 
there  are  others,  perhaps,  the  expenditure  on  which  one 
should  neither  hope  nor  expect  to  reduce ;  and,  in  any  case, 
the  expenditure  tells  us  almost  nothing  of  importance 
unless  we  know  both  the  numbers  and  the  kind  of  people 
on  whom  it  is  spent. 

As  to  numbers,  if  we  took  the  official  figures  literally, 
we  should  find  that  the  number  of  paupers  in  Poor  Law 
unions  and  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  first 
year  after  the  new  Board  took  office,  was  1,626,201,  and 
that  to  these  should  be  added  the  paupers  in  531  parishes 
not  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Ac' .    Then  we  should 


*  Relative  to  national  wealth  also  the  burden  had 
decreased.  The  net  annual  value  of  rateable  property  had 
risen  from  £62,540,000  in  1847  to  £104,420,200  in  1870,  while 
the  rate  in  the  £  for  pui  poses  of  poor  rate  had  fallen  from 
1/6-9  in  1847  to  1/5-6  in  1870. 


take  the  total  number  given  in  the  last  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  twenty-three  years  after,  when  all  the 
parishes  except  an  insignificant  fraction  were  under  the 
Act,  viz.,  1,037,360  paupers.  This  would  apparently 
show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  by  at  lea3t  one 
third. 

Our  gratification  at  this  great  reduction  would,  how- 
ever, be  dashed  when  we  discovered  that,  in  1848,  there 
was  a  change  in  the  statistical  methods  which  makes 
comparison  of  numbers  impossible.  Before  that  date, 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  pauperism  in  each  year  was 
judged  by  tha  number  of  persons  relieved  during  the 
first  quarter  of  each  year.  "  Thus  a  quarter,  ordinarily 
the  heaviest  in  point  of  destitution,  became  the  standard 
for  estimating  the  extent  of  pauperism ;  moreover, 
as  there  is  frequently  an  interruption  in  the  relief,  the 
same  paupers  with  their  families  were  by  this  course 
entered  more  than  once  during  the  quarter,  and 
were  on  each  occasion  counted  as  distinct  persons. 
Such  an  estimate  must  obviously  have  greatly  ex. 
ceeded  the  number  actually  in  receipt  of  relief- 
In  like  manner  the  number  of  vagrants  relieved  was 
made  to  appear  much  greater  than  it  really  was,  as 
every  individual  of  that  class  was  returned  by  each 
of  the  several  unions  in  which  he  had  been  relieved  during 
the  quarter.  In  order  to  establish  a  more  accurate 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  by  their  General  Order  of 
Accounts  issued  in  March  1847,  prescribed  that  a  return 
should  be  made,  half-yearly,  of  the  number  of  poor 
persons  in  the  receipt  of  relief  on  two  specified  days,  namely, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  when  the  amount  of  pauperism 
may  be  expected  to  be  the  highest,  and  on  the  1st  of  July, 
when  it  may  be  expected  to  be  the  lowest."* 

Thus  the  official  figures  of  pauperism  before  and  after 
1848  cannot  be  set  in  comparison.  In  the  First  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1848,  the  number  of  paupers 
of  all  classes  for  the  year  ending  March  25th,  1848,  is 
given  on  the  quarterly  count  as  1,626,201.  In  the 
Second  Report,  1849,  the  numbers  are  given  on  the 
single  day  count  of  July  1st,  1848,  and  January  1st,  1849 
(respectively  893,743  and  987,996),  showing  a  mean  num- 
ber of  940,869.  Very  erroneous  conclusions  accordingly 
had  been  current  regarding  the  extent  of  pauper- 
ism. Founding  on  the  old  basis,  it  had  been  said  in  1848, 
e.g.,  that  one  in  every  nine  of  the  population  was  a 
pauper.  It  was  now  shown  in  1849  that  there  was  less 
than  one  pauper  in  every  sixteen  of  the  population. 

We  cannot,  then,  go  back  before  1849  for  the  total 
number  of  paupers.  In  that  year  the  mean  number 
was  l,088,659,f  and  as  the  number  in  1871  was  1,037,360, 
this  would  go  to  show  that  an  expenditure  greater  by 
23f  per  cent,  was  now  spent  on  the  same  number  of 
paupers  as  twenty-three  years  before.  This  conclusion, 
suggesting  in  itself  that  the  pure  principles  of  1834  had 
been  departed  from,  would  evidently  require  to  be  revised 
in  view  of  the  classes  and  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  classes 
relieved. 

But  this  revision  is  impossible.  From  the  first,  the 
returns  made  from  unions  and  parishes  under  the  Act 
of  1834  were  divided  up  into  categories,  from  which 
one  might  at  least  have  seen  from  year  to  year  what  were 
the  numbers  relieved  inside,  what  outside,  and  divided 
the  numbers  in  each  class  relieved  on  account  of  temporary 
sickness  or  accident  from  the  others.  But  the  returns 
from  the  parishes  under  Local  Acts  were  not  thus  divided. 

In  face  of  these  statistical  deficiencies,  it  would  seem 
most  profitable,  if  we  are  to  come  to  a  judgment  as  to  how 
far  the  Poor  Law  Board  carried  out  the  principles  of  1834, 
or  how  far  it  departed  from  them,  to  run  over  the  poor 
law  history  of  the  twenty- three  years. 


*  .Second  Report,  1849,  p.  8. 

f  This  mean  number,  however,  was  not  all  based  on  actual 
returns.  Returns  were  made  of  the  total  numbers  under  the 
Act  of  1834,  and  an  estimate  was  made  for  the  others 
according  to  relative  population — on  the  assumption  that 
pauperism  corresponded  with  population. 
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The  periods  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  administration 
seem  to  fall  naturally  into  four  divisions  : — 

(A.)  The  five  years,  1848  to  1852,  marked  by  a 
fall  in  the  expenditure. 

(B.)  The  eight  years  1853  to  1860-1,  showing  four 
years  rise  of  expenditure  succeeded  by  four  years  of 
fall. 

(C.)  The  five  years  1861-2  to  1865-6,  when  a 
higher  level  of  expenditure  was  reached,  presumably 
due  to  the  memorable  events  of  the  Cotton  Famine. 

(D.)  The  five  years  1866-7  to  1870-71,  marked 
by  a  further  rise  of  expenditure  from  the  highest 
level,  and  containing  the  experience  of  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1866-8. 

(A.)  1848  to  1852. 

In  its  first  Annual  Report  of  1848,  the  Board  found 
itself  compelled  to  announce  a  great  increase  both  in 
numbers  and  expenditure,  due  mainly  to  the  general 
depression  of  the  manufacturing  districts  and ,  to  the 
influx  of  poor  persons  from  Ireland  in  a  state  of  destitution 
- — the  after  effect  of  the  potato  famine.  There  was  besides 
an  alarming  increase  in  vagrancy. 

In  this  year,  the  necessity  of  some  auxiliary  to  the 
Prohibitory  Order  of  1844  showed  itself.  "  It  became 
in  some  cases  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pressure  of 
unemployed  labourers  in  unions  where  the  general  Pro- 
hibitive Order  was  in  force,"  and  in  such  cases — pre- 
sumably where  the  workhouses  were  full — "  the  Board 
issued  the  order  providing  that  a  task  of  work  should  be 
required  in  return  for  the  relief  afforded,  and  a  similar 
order  in  certain  unions  where  the  Prohibitive  Order  had 
not  been  applied."* 

It  was  mentioned  that  many  Boards  of  Guardians  had 
purchased  or  hired  land  contiguous  to  the  workhouse  for 
cultivation  by  the  unemployed,  but  the  Board  was  not 
prepared  to  assent  "  as  a  general  proposition  to  Guardians 
engaging  in  any  considerable  undertakings  of  a  farming 
character." 

In  1852,  such  exceptional  orders  were  codified  by  the 
issue  of  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  14th 
December,  "  in  certain  unions  and  parishes  to  which  the 
general  Prohibitive  Order  had  not  been  issued." 

The  chief  provisions  are  as  follows  : — 

Article  I. — Whenever  the  guardians  allow  relief  to  any 
able-bodied  male  person,  out  of  the  workhouse,  one  half 
at  least  of  the  relief  so  allowed  shall  be  given  in  articles 
of  food  or  fuel,  or  in  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity.! 

Article  5. — No  relief  shall  be  given  to  any  able-bodied, 
male  person  while  he  is  employed  for  wages  or  other  hire  or 
remuneration  by  any  person.  J 


*  The  principle  on  which  this  order  was  based  is  contained 
in  the  words  which  follow  :  "  The  Order  has  been  found 
generally  to  afford  available  assistance  to  the  guardians  as  a 
test  of  real  destitution  and  as  a  precau'ion  against  the  injurious 
consequences  of  maintaining  out"  of  the  poor  rates  able-bodied 
labourers  and  their  families  in  a  state  of  idleness." 

f  Previous  to  this,  on  August  25th,  a  very  similar  Order 
had  been  issued,  but  was  now  rescinded.  The  changes  made 
are  instructive.  Under  Article  1,  relief  in  kind  to  other  classes 
than  able-bodied  males  had  been  provided,  e.g.  one  third 
to  those  indigent  and  helpless  from  age,  sickness,  accident, 
or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  or  widows  having  a  child  or 
children  dependent  on  them  incapable  of  working.  The  relief 
in  kind  was  now  confined  to  able-bodied  males,  thus  giving 
the  guardians  ■"  full  discretion  as  to  the  description  of  relief 
to  be  given  to  indigent  poor  of  every  other  class "  ;  em- 
phasising at  the  same  time  the  strong  conviction  that  "a  certain 
portion  of  relief  might  properly  be  given  in  kind  with  benefit 
to  the  ratepayers  and  advantage  to  the  poor  "  (Explanatory 
Circular  of  December  14th,  1852.  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852, 
p.  29.) 

J"  The  evils  of  such  a  system  of  relief  have  been  found 
so  great  in  practice  as  to  be  almost  universally  admitted  .  .  . 
The  Board  desire,  however,  to  point  out,  that  what  it  is  in- 
tended actually  to  prohibit  is  the  giving  relief  at  the  same 
identical  time  as  that  at  which  the  person  receiving  it  is  in 
actual  employment,  and  in  the  receipt  of  wages  (unless  he 
falls  within  any  of  the  exceptions  afterwards  set  forth),  and 
that  relief  given  in  any  other  case,  as  for  instance,  in  that  of 
a  man  working  for  wages  on  one  day  and  being  without 
work  the  next,  or  working  half  the  week  and  being  unem- 
ployed during  the  remainder,  and  being  then  in  need  of  relief, 
is  not  prohibited  by  this  Article."    (ibid.  p.  30.) 


Article  6. — Every  able-bodied  male  person,  if  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the  Guardians, 
and  be  kept  employed  under  their  direction  and  superin- 
tendence so  long  as  he  continues  to  receive  relief.  * 

The  most  important  among  the  remaining  Articles  are 
these  : — 

2.  That  out-door  relief  given  for  more  than  one 
week  shall  be  given  weekly  or  more  frequently  if 
deemed  expedient. 

3.  Enumerating  certain  things  which  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  guardians,  e.g.,  establishing  any  applicant 
in  trade  ;  redeeming  tools  or  other  articles  from  pawn  ; 
giving  tools,  implements  or  other  articles,  except 
articles  of  clothing  or  bedding ;  giving,  paying, 
wholly  or  in  part,  rent  or  lodging. 

4.  Allowing  non-resident  relief  in  certain  specified 
circumstances. 

7.  Making  exception  from  Articles  5  and  6  of  certain 
cases,  such  as  those  of  sudden  and  u  gent  necessity, 
relief  on  account  of  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity,  etc. 

Whether  it  can  be  said  that  this  Order  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  agreement  with  the  principles  of  1834 
may  be  a  question.  In  a  Circular  sent  out  with  the 
rescinded  Order  of  25th  August,  it  was  said  that 
"  the  principle  kept  in  view  in  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Order  "  is  the  "  ruling  principle  "  estabhshed  by  the 
43rd  Eliz.  c.  2.,  viz.,  "  that  the  disabled  poor  should  be 
relieved  and  the  able-bodied  be  employed."  The  Circular 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that,  where 
there  is  a  commodious  and  efficient  workhouse,  it  is  best 
that  the  able-bodied  paupers  should  be  received  and  set 
to  work  therein  ;  but,  looking  to  the  circumstances  of 
most  of  the  unions  and  parishes  in  London  and  in  some 
other  populous  places,  they  have  not  thought  it  ex- 
pedient in  this  order  to  prohibit  outdoor  relief  to  any 
class  of  paupers  ;  at  the  same  time  they  leave  the  guar- 
dians at  liberty  to  offer  relief  in  the  workhouse  only  in 
every  case  in  which  they  may  consider  it  right  to  apply 
that  test  of  destitution,  or  in  which  they  consider  that 
form  of  relief  the  most  suitable  to  the  necessity  of  the 
applicant  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

Thus,  then,  by  the  Prohibitory  Order  issued  in  1844  to 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  Regulation  Order  issued  in 
1852  to  the  Metropolitan  and  manufacturing  districts — 
issued  also  in  a  large  number  of  rural  districts  as 
"supplemental"  to  the  Prohibitory  Order  f—  all 
England  and  Wales  were  put  formally  under  the  principles 
of  1834.J 

With  the  exception  of  the  issue  of  this  notable  Order, 
the  five  years  were  uneventful  except  for  the  fall  back  of 
expenditure  of  1852  to  about  the  average  of  the  seven  years 
before  the  potato  famine  "  disorganised  agricultural  life, 


*  "  Article  6  is  framed  to  meet  an  ordinary  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  Board  must  remark  with  satisfaction, 
that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  full  operation.  If,  however, 
owing  to  any  commercial  pressure  or  general  depression  of 
trade,  large  masses  of  people  should  hereafter  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  the  Board  admit  that  great  difficulty  would 
exist  in  giving  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Article. 
In  such  an  emergency,  instances  of  which  have  occurred 
in  former  years,  the  Board  would,  upon  the  representation 
of  the  guardians,  be  prepared  at  once,  as  on  former  occasions, 
to  take  such  steps,  by  temporary  suspension  of  this  Article 
or  otherwise,  as  might  be  expedient  to  meet  satisfactorily 
and  effectually  the  difficulty  experienced.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  applicable  to  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Board 
believe  that  this  Article  is  both  practicable  and  well  calculated 
to  aid  in  securing  a  due  administration  of  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  male  poor."  (Ibid.  p.  31).  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
explanatory  circular  of  August  25th  contains  the  words  : 
"  The  Board  must  observe  that  every  payment  made  by 
guardians  to  paupers  ought  to  assume  the  form  of  relief, 
not  of  wages,  and  consequently  should  be  measured  by  the 
wants  of  the  applicant,  and  not  by  the  quantity  of  work  done. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  that  the  paupers  should 
labour  under  vigilant  superintendence,  and  should  be  required 
to  execute  a  task  fixed  according  to  their  physical  ability." 
This,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  repeated 
in  the  explanatory  circular  attached  to  the  December  Order. 

t  1860-1  Report,  p.  16. 

4:  It  may  be  noted  that  both  Orders  contain  a  provision 
that,  if  the  guardians  find  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
regulations,  the  relief,  if  reported  to  the  Board  and  approved 
by  them,  is  not  deemed  illegal ;  thus  emergency  is  amply 
provided  for. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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i.-e.,  to  £4,897,685."  This  total  sum  gives  the  lowest  point 
ever  touched  in  the  rate  per  head  of  population,  viz., 
Ss.  Ud. 

The  only  other  matter  calling  for  remark  is  the  great 
•activity  in  the  provision  of  workhouse  accommodation. 
In  the  four  years  1849-52,  mention  is  made  of  the  build- 
ing of  forty  new  workhouses.  In  the  1853  Report, 
-we  find  that  the  Board  has  affixed  its  seal  to  plans  for 
eleven  new  workhouses  and  for  the  alteration  and  en- 
largement of  forty  old  ones,  etc. 

(B.)  1853  to  1860-K61. 

The  first  four  years,  1853-56  saw  a  progressive  rise  in 
the  total  expenditure  which  carried  the  figures  up  to 
£6,004,244,  and  the  second  four,  1857-8  to  1860-61,  a 
progressive  fall  back  to  £5,454,964.  The  rise  was 
ascribed,  at  first  "altogether"  and  then  "mainly." 
to  the  high  price  of  provisions,  but  admission  was  made  by 
1856  that  an  increase  in  numbers  receiving  relief  had  taken 
place.  In  1857  began  the  fall  in  expenditure,  and  yet, 
"  in  consequence  of  the  general  depression  of  trade,  the 
number  of  persons  requiring  aid  from  the  poor  rates 
■during  the  months  of  November  and  December  and  in 
many  districts  of  the  centre  and  North-West  of  England 
became  unusually  large  "  ;  so  much  so  that  several  boards 
made  pressing  representations  to  get  the  provision  of  the 
Regulation  Order,  which  demands  work  under  proper 
superintendence  in  return  for  out-door  relief,  relaxed  or 
rescinded — a  request  which  the  Board,  of  course,  refused. 
The  fall  of  the  four  years,  rather  curiously,  is  not  ascribed 
-to  the  (presumably)  lower  prices  of  provisions,  but  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
In  the  1859-60  Report,  the  Board,  having  presumably  very 
little  to  say  on  the  decrease  in  expenditure  of  the  current 
year,  began  the  Report  by  a  somewhat  irrelevant  psean 
■of  rejoicing  over  the  decrease  of  the  last  twenty-five  : — 
*'  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that,  since  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation,  the  sum 
annually  expended  for  relief  of  the  poor  has  very  largely 
decreased,  etc.,  etc." 

These  eight  years  are  uneventful  except  for  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  Macclesfield,  Leicester,  and  Notting- 
ham during  the  depression  of  1857,  when  the  new  Regula- 
tion Order  was  successfully  maintained  at  a  serious  crisis. 
The  details  (in  Appendix,  Report,  1857-8)  are  worth  con- 
sulting. The  continuous  building  and  enlarging  of 
workhouses  went  on  as  before. 

In  the  Report  of  1859-60,  we  find  attention  first  drawn 
to  the  statistical  classification  of  paupers,  and  particularly 
to  the  current  misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
category  "  able-bodied."  The  great  difference  between 
in-door  and  out-door  pauperism  is  emphasised  ;  the 
in-door  gets  everything  from  the  rates,  while  the 
out-door  gets,  for  the  most  part,  only  assistance,  it  may 
he  temporary  and  trifling,  as  e.g.,  the  outfit  of  a  child 
going  to  service.  Again,  of  a  total  of  314,391  returned  as 
out-door  able-bodied  paupers  on  1st  January  1860, 
202,954  were  children  residing  with  their  parents,  85,151 
were  adult  females,  and  only  26,286  adult  males,  the 
proportional  numbers  thus  being,  one  adult  man,  three 
adult  women,  and  eight  children  under  sixteen.  But  of 
the  26,286  adult  males,  no  less  than  24,505  were  relieved 
on  account  of  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity,  leaving  only 
1,687  relieved  on  account  of  want  of  work  and  other 
■causes,  and  94  on  account  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity. 

In  the  last  Report  of  this  period,  that  of  1860-61,  we 
seem  to  find,  for  the  first  time  under  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
the  recognition  that  the  history  of  the  pauperism  of  a 
country  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  its  in- 
dustry. Henceforth  the  state  of  employment,  the  climatic 
phenomena,  the  conditions  of  agriculture  generally  and 
of  manufacture  generally,  fill  an  important  space  in  the 
Annual  Reports,  and  the  economic  historian  finds  in 
them  his  best  material.  In  1860,  indeed  the  occasion  was 
one  which  the  most  complacent  body  could  scarcely 
overlook,  and  the  policy  of  the  Board  during  it  deserves 
mention.  There  had  been  an  unusually  severe  frost 
of  over  a  month's  duration,  accompanied  by  snow  ; — an 
event,  as  the  Report  notes,  which  does  not  diminish 
the  sum  total  of  employment,  but  rather  suspends  and 
postpones  it.  In  the  rural  unions,  where  the  Pro- 
hibitory Order  was  in  force,  the  workhouses,  with 
some  exceptions,  were  never  filled,  and  no  difficulty 
arose.    In    the    urban    districts,    which    were  mostly 
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under  the  Regulation  Order,  there  was  more  distress, 
and  again  many  applications  were  made  by  guardians 
to  the  Board,  either  for  relaxation  or  for  advice. 

The  Board  replied  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
when,  through  a  long  continued  frost,  or  from  any  other 
circumstances,  the  actual  means  of  the  labourers  are  ex- 
hausted, or  even  if  through  improvidence  they  become 
entirely  destitute  on  the  immediate  failure  of  their  usual 
employment,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  relief  to  provide  them  with  sufficient 
means  of  support.  Neither  could  it  be  doubted  that, 
during  the  late  severe  weather,  extensive  distress  pre- 
vailed, and  that  a  serious  emergency  arose  requiring 
prompt  measures  to  meet  it,  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  relief.  But  the 
Board  "  saw  no  reason,  in  consequence  of  a  pressure 
which  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  which  a  change 
of  weather  might  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to,  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  General  Orders."  ..."  We  could 
only  advise  that  where  sufficient  workhouse  accom- 
modation was  available  it  should  be  made  use  of  as 
far  as  practicable  ;  that  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  give  out-relief  to  able-bodied  men,  it  should  if  possible 
be  accompanied  with  a  task  of  work  ;  and  that  when  the 
Orders  could  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  cases  in 
which  the  guardians  departed  from  them  should  be  reported 
to  us,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Orders,  for  our  sanc- 
tion." The  inspectors  unanimously  reported  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  saying  that  the  Poor 
Law  had  broken  down  or  been  found  insufficient  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

During  this  distress,  as  in  every  similar  crisis,  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  should  record 
that,  thanks  to  the  large  benevolence  of  the  public,  great 
sums  of  money  were  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  alleviate  the  local  distress — sometimes  distributed 
by  charitable  institutions,  sometimes  by  special  com- 
mittees, sometimes,  though  rarely,  by  the  police  magis- 
trates, and  even  by  the  guardians  themselves  ;  and  that 
the  only  comment  of  the  Board  should  be,  as  here,  that 
such  distributions  "  diminished  the  number  of  applica- 
tions "  to  the  Poor  Law  funds.  No  consideration  was 
given  to  the  obvious  retort  that  there  never  will  be  a 
break-down  of  any  Poor  Law  system  if  outside  charity 
does  its  extra  work  at  time?  when  strain  comes  on  its 
resources. 

(C.)  1861-1862  to  1865-1863. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  c  hief  cau  se  of  the  rise  of 
expenditure  during  these  five  years.  Beginning  with 
£5,778,943  (5s.  9d.  per  head),  it  reachel  its  highest  point 
in  1863-4,  with  £6,527,036  (6s.  4|d.  per  head),  and 
in  1865-6  it  had  fallen  only  to  £6,264,961  (6s.  per  head). 
The  cause  was  "  the  lamentable  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  1861,  not  only  was  the  supply  of  raw  material  stopped 
and  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country  paralysed,  but  the 
exporting  trades,  particularly  woollen  and  hardware, 
lost  for  the  time  one  of  their  largest  customers.  In  the 
first  year,  both  the  Board  and  the  guardians  were  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  deal  with  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  But,  right  through  the  next  year,  the 
numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Lancashire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  increased  rapidly.  To  a  great 
extent  the  work  test  was  adhered  to,  but,  through- 
out the  manufacturing  district  of  the  North-west  of 
England,  the  Board  "  found  it  necessary  to  acquiesce 
in  a  large  amount  of  relief  given  at  variance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  General  Regulation  Order."  It 
was,  however,  so  far  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
"  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  serious  and  sudden  pressure 
thus  cast  upon  those  who  were  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  rates,  no  cases  were  brought 
under  their  notice  of  failure  to  supply  all  destitute  persons 
with  adequate  relief."  Local  Relief  Committees  were 
formed,  and,  as  a  rule,  acted  in  co-operation  with  the 
guardians :  the  funds  provided  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  by  December, 
1862.  An  Act  was  hurriedly  passed  through  Parliament 
enabling  parishes  and  townships  whose  rates  exceeded 
3s.  on  rateable  value  to  charge  the  excess  to  other 
parishes  in  the  union  ;  enabling  unions  where  their 
aggregate  expenditure  exceeded  a  rate  of  3s.  to  borrow  to 
meet  the  exce.s  ;  and  enabling  th?  1  oor  Law  Board  to 
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authorize  unions  whose  expenditure  exceeded  5s.  to  get  a 
rate  in  aid  from  the  unions  and  separate  parishes  in  the  same 
county  where  the  expenditure  had  not  exceeded  a  3s.  rite. 

But  while,  under  the  powers  thus  granted,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  law,  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  ample  funds  would  be  forthcoming 
to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  destitution,  the 
Board  had  to  face  the  question  whether  the  very 
exceptional  circumstances  did  not  constitute  a  national 
crisis,  and  justify  their  being  dealt  with  in  a  different 
way  from  ordinary  depressions.  The  area  of  unemploy- 
ment, in  fact,  was  so  large,  the  circumstances  could  so 
little  have  been  foreseen  or  provided  for,  and  the  classes 
involved  were  so  different  from  those  to  whom  Poor  Law 
principles  might  be  supposed  to  be  applicable,  that  the 
Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  it  appeared  highly 
desirable  that  the  large  bodies  of  able-bodied  men  who 
had  been  so  long  deprived  of  their  usual  employment 
should  not  be  continued  to  be  relieved  either  in  idleness 
or  on  the  performance  of  a  task  of  unremunerative  labours, 
but  should  rather,  if  possible,  have  work  at  adequate 
wages  ^placed  within  their  reach  which  would  enable 
them  to  obtain  an  independent  '  livelihood.'  " 

In  short,  the  circumstances  were  such  as,  for  once, 
to  justify  the  "making  of  work,*'*  and  the  nature  and 
method  of  the  work  done  seem  deserving  of  detailed 
notice. 

"  It  was  confidently  represented  to  us,  that  in  many 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  the  drainage  and  sewerage 
was  very  imperfect,  the  water  supjily  deficient  or  of  very 
bad  quality,  and  the  roads  in  an  unfinished  or  neglected 
state  ;  that  new  streets  required  to  be  made,  and  that 
parks  were  needed  for  the  recreation  of  the  people, 
and  that  in  the  neighbouring  country  districts  there  were 
some  lands  requiring  to  be  drained,  and  others  lying 
waste,  which  might  be  reclaimed  and  brought  into 
cultivation."  On  the  representation  of  this  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Rawlinson  was  sent  down  to  investi- 
gate. He  reported  that  "  his  experience  in  town  im- 
provement works  generally,  and  his  recent  inspection  and 
inquiries  in  the  distressed  cotton  district,  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  £1,500,000  sterling  may  be  expended  in 
permanent  improvements  of  a  beneficial  character,  such 
as  main  sewerage,  drainage,  new  reservoirs  for  water 
supply,  forming  and  completing  streets,  forming  suburban 
roads,  forming  parks,  recreation  grounds,  enclosing  waste 
lands,  draining  lands,  cleansing  and  improving  rivers, 
and  other  similar  works." 

In  the  end,  the  Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts) 
Act,  1863,  was  rapidly  passed,  placing  a  sum  of  £1,200,000 — 
afterwards  increased  to  £1,850,000 — at  the  disposal  of  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  which,  in  addition  to 
certain  other  moneys  under  their  control,  they  were  em- 
powered to  advance  to  the  various  local  authorities  in 
the  distressed  districts,  to  enable  them  to  execute  such 
permanent  works  of  the  nature  specified  in  the  Act  as 
might  be  approved  and  sanctioned  by  tho  Poor  Law 
Board. 

For  some  years  thereafter  the  Annual  Reports  contain 
most  interesting  statements  as  to  the  phenomena,  and 
problems  arising  during  this  great  experience.  The 
result  (as  set  forth  in  a  final  Report  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in 
the  Report  of  1868-9)  was  that  the  amounts  devoted 
by  Act  of  Parliament  were  £1,850,000  at  3£  per  cent, 
on  loans  payable  in  thirty  years.  The  total  sum  borrowed 
was  £1,846,082  in  155  separate  loans,  and  the  total  taken 
up,  £1,768,515.  Of  this,  £358,514  had  been  expended  on 
sewerage  works,  £813,007  on  road  and  street  improve- 
ments, and  £414,629  on  reservoirs  for  storage  of  water- 
works. 

"  The  distressed  men  employed  had  been  over-lookers, 
weavers,  spinners,  card-room  hands,  warpers,  piecers, 
twisters,  sizers,  dyers  and  bleachers,  fustian  cutters, 
roller  coverers,  hatters,  and  various  other  trades  ;  the 
weekly  wages  earned,  either  by  day's  wages  or  by  measure 
and  value,  varying  from  12s.  up  to  20s.  per  man.  As  a 
rule,  each  man  so  employed  represented  a  wife  and  three 
children,  or  five  in  family. 

"  The  tables  show  that  about  400  miles  of  streets  in 
Lancashire  towns,  and  some  other  distressed  towns  in 


*  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mackay  that  the 
dispersion  of  labour,  which  is  a  natural  and  beneficent  effect 
of  Poor  Law  strictness  in  normal  fluctuations  of  trade,  was 
not  to  be  desired  in  this  case. — History  of  the  English  Poor 
Law.    Vol.  iii.  394. 


adjoining  counties,  have  been  sewered,  and  that  nearly 
800  acres  of  street  area  have  been  formed,  flagged 
channelled,  and  paved.  The  main  sewers  have  been 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  modern  principles. 
Brick  sewers  are  egg-shaped  on  cross  section,  having 
numerous  side  entrances  and  manholes,  with  movable 
covers  at  the  surface,  and  means  for  permanent  ventila- 
tion (through  charcoal)  where  considered  necessary.  The 
foot-walks  are  kerbed  and  flagged ;  the  side  channels 
have  small  cast-iron  gullies  at  short  intervals,  and  the 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  paved  with  square  sets. 

"  The  improved  streets  of  Lancashire,  if  connected 
end  to  end,  would  form  a  roadway  400  miles  in  lengthy 
with  paved  surface,  flagged  side-walks,  side-channels, 
and  sub-soil  drainage,  such  as  no  highway  ever  had  p 
and  the  sewers  in  these  streets  have  been  formed  as  part 
of  a  general  system  in  each  district,  and  specially  adapted 
for  house  drainage."  

"  Government  did  not,  in  a  single  instance,  attempt- 
to  do  more  than  render  pecuniary  assistance,  and  this 
was  only  upon  full  security.  In  estimates  which  I 
prepared,  it  was  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  any 
money  advanced  would  have  to  be  expended  on  materials 
and  on  skilled  labour  ;  but  as  this  was  inevitable,  if 
works  of  practical  utility  alone  were  undertaken,  suck 
works  were  sanctioned.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance- 
that  this  feature  of  the  Lancashire  public  works  should 
be  rightly  understood,  as  many  advantages  arose  from 
these  special  conditions.  The  works  were  near  or  in. 
the  towns,  and  consequently,  near  the  houses  of  the 
distressed  men  ;  and,  as  more  or  less  of  skilled  labour 
was  required,  the  unskilled  men  were  divided  and  sub- 
divided in  the  most  effective  manner.  Street-forming: 
required  an  amount  of  spade  work  to  remove  the  surplus 
material,  and  this  work  unskilled  men  could  at  once 
perform.  Trenching  for  seweis  required  the  combined 
action  of  skilled  men  to  open  and  timber' the  trenches,, 
but  unskilled  men  could  bring  materials  to  the  site  and 
remove  surplus  earth  ;  and  so  with  other  forms  of  work 
undertaken.  At  first  the  pick,  the  shovel,  and  the 
barrow  galled  the  hands  of  men  only  accustomed  to> 
handling  cotton  thread  ;  but  the  encouragement  of  the 
local  authorities  and  local  relief  committees  in  continuing 
a  subsidy  to  each  man  going  to  work  for  a  space  of  six 
weeks,  and  the  discriminating  assistance  of  the  central! 
relief  committee  (with  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  its  head),  in 
granting  suitable  clothing  to  several  thousand  men  and 
waterproof  boots  to  those  who  were  required  to  work 
in  wet  ground,  encouraged  the  men  to  presevere ;  and  irt 
a  short  time  their  hands  hardened,  while  fresh  air  and 
exercise  brought  them  into  condition,  enabling  them  to 
feel  at  ease  instead  of  suffering  stiffness  and  pain  Many 
of  the  men,  in  three  months'  time,  increased  in  strength 
and  became,  comparatively,  skilled  workmen,  capable 
of  executing  sewer-trenching  and  other  forms  of  earth- 
work requiring  both  skill  and  care. 

"  The  aim  of  Mr.  Villiers  in  recommending  advances  of 
public  money  for  the  employment  of  able-bodied  men- 
out  of  work,  was  so  to  arrange  the  central  administration 
that  the  local  authorities  should  not  be  divested  of  their 
responsibility.  The  task  offered  to  the  men,  however,, 
was  not  to  be  '  test '  or  '  taskwork,'  but  work  for  wages, 
at  prices  fixed  beforehand  with  the  men,  so  that  the 
payment  made  to  each  man,  or  to  each  gang  of  men, 
depended  upon  the  actual  measured  amount  of  work 
done  each  day,  week,  or  month,  as  the  case  might  be." 

Mr.  Rawlinson's  concluding  works  seem  particularly- 
worth  quoting :  "  In  concluding  this  Report,  I  beg  to. 
be  allowed  to  suggest  that  this  great  and  successful, 
experiment  in  Lancashire  by  Mr.  Villiers,  to  relieve  the 
vast  and  at  the  time  appalling  distress,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  all  its  specialities  and  details,  if  it  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  precedent.  Similar  works  to  those  undertaken  and 
executed  in  Lancashire  by  the  aid  of  a  Government  loan, 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  may,  no  doubt,  be  devised  for 
other  places.  The  Metropolis  and  many  large  towns 
may  find  work  in  street  and  road  improvement,  which, 
if  properly  carried  out,  shall  be  advantageous  to  the 
district  and  directly  and  indirectly  relieve  the  poor's 
rate. 

"  In  all  such  cases,  however,  local  distress  must  be 
relieved  upon  or  through  local  works,  and  solely  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  authorities,  Government  simply 
offering  the  necessary  legal  powers  and  pecuniary  aid,  on 
good  security,  as  in  Lancashire.  There  are  many  miles  of 
new  streets  and  roads,  unsewered  and  unformed  in  the 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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suburbs  of  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Wales,  which, 
improved,  as  in  Lancashire,  would  afford  work  to  able- 
bodied  men,  and  benefit  the  several  localities.  The  work 
must,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  for  wages  ;  and  those  who 
labour  must  do  so  voluntarily,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  proper  local  authority  where  distressed  labourers 
have  temporarily  become  paupers  through  stagnation  in 
trade.  Many  parishes  and  towns  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
enabled  to  find  useful  work  for  able-bodied  men  out  of 
employment  within  or  near  such  parish  or  town  ;  and, 
if  such  men  can  be  offered  work  for  wages,  the  result 
must  be  a  saving  to  the  parish,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  poor's  rates  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  Government 
is  to  provide  special  work  exclusively  for  paupers 
and  criminals,  either  separately  as  paupers  and  as 
■criminals,  or  combined,  on  any  principles  analogous  to 
those  devised  and  acted  upon  in  Lancashire,  as  many 
paupers  are  constitutionally  unable  to  take  their  place 
and  maintain  it  in  the  regular  ranks  of  labour,  because  they 
suffer  under  some  bodily  ailment  aggravated  by  a  previous 
wretched  mode  of  life. 

"  If  Government,  in  this  cotton  famine  case,  had 
superseded  local  authority,  or  had  insisted  in  making  it 
-entirely  subservient  to  official  control,  and  had  dictated 
indiscriminate  employment  of  all  classes  of  men  for  the 
time  on  the  rates,  either  no  works  would  have  been  under- 
taken on  local  responsibilities,  or  there  would,  as  in  all 
previous  cases  of  Government  establishment  of  public 
works,  have  been  inevitable  loss  of  much  of  the  money 
advanced.  Mr.  Villiers  appreciated  these  difficulties 
from  the  commencement,  and  avoided  them. 

"  I  beg  to  repeat  again,  that  men  whose  previous  occupa- 
tion had  been  in-door,  and  of  many  separate  trades  or 
occupation,  did  learn  forms  of  out-of-door  labour  very 
rapidly,  but  this  was  principally  because  there  was  sub- 
division, and  the  distressed  men  received  proper  encourage- 
ment, and,  above  all,  technical  example.  If  gangs  of 
distressed  cotton  operatives  had  merely  been  offered  warm 
clothing,  implements,  and  labour,  to  work  in  large  gangs, 
the  experiment  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  failed,  as 
blunderers  and  grumblers  would  have  leavened  such 
gangs,  both  by  example  and  by  precept ;  the  incom- 
pent  and  the  idle  would  have  constituted  themselves 
the  leaders.  Large  gangs  of  men  of  any  occupation, 
if  exceptionally  massed  together  for  any  purpose, 
are  liable  to  become  riotous,  as,  for  instance,  large 
gangs  of  labourers  on  railways  or  on  dock  works,  or 
indeed  on  any  other  heavy  earth  work.  And  if  either 
paupers  or  criminals  are  massed  on  any  occasion  for  pur- 
poses of  enforced  labour,  there  will  be  great  temptation  to 
insubordination,  and,  if  opportunity  is  allowed,  actual 
rioting. 

"  Government  has,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  money  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  (from  3 J  per  cent,  up  to  5  per  cent.) 
/for  various  purposes:  to  encourage  fisheries;  to  establish 
harbours  ;  to  form  roads  ;  to  drain  lands  ;  to  make  the 
Caledonian  Canal ;  to  improve  rivers ;  to  carry  out 
arterial  drainage ;  to  relieve  the  distress  in  the  terrible 
Irish  famine,  1846-7-8,  etc.  In  many  of  these  cases  there 
was  direct  Government  action  and  responsibility,  resulting 
in  money  loss. 

"  If  no  Government  aid  had  been  given  to  Lancashire 
during  the  recent  cotton  famine,  the  towns  would  most 
probably  for  a  long  time  have  remained  unimproved,  and 
the  poor's  rates  would  have  been  largely  increased.  One 
form  of  relief  to  the  local  rates  these  works  afforded  on  a 
large  scale,  which  had  not  been  anticipated,  namely,  the 
removal  of  numbers  of  idle  men  from  the  local  relief  fists 
by  the  offer  of  work  for  wages,  upon  which  many  willing  men 
were  actually  earning  good  wages.  These  malingering 
men,  who  would  have  received  the  dole  of  3s.  or  4s. 
per  week  to  live  in  idleness  to  the  end  of  the  distress, 
■would  not  face  work  in  any  form,  however  liberal 
the  rate  of  pay.  They  were  consequently  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  relief  lists  by  the  simple  offer  of  real 
work,  and  must  have  found  some  other  means  of 
living  in  idleness,  either  in  Lancashire  or  by  tramping 
through  the  country. 

"  Defective  sanitary  arrangements,  such  as  unsewered 
and  unpaved  streets  in  towns,  are  known  to  produce 
disease  and  premature  deaths  in  excess. 

"  An  increasing  of  permanent  pauperism  is  also  the 
usual  result  of  any  epidemic  disease,  such  as  fever  or 
cholera,  aggravated  by  defective  sanitary  arrangements. 

"  The  public  works  in  the  Lancashire  towns  have 
benefited  trade,  by  giving  400  miles  of  good  roads  for 
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tracts  of  mud  ;  they  have  further  added  to  local  means  of 
health  and  pleasure,  by  providing  public  parks  and 
recreation  grounds,  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
formed  ;  and  they  have  also  increased  the  rental  value  of 
house  property  by  sewering,  draining,  and  so  removing 
nuisances  from  the  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses,  which 
nuisances,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  have  been  liable  to 
have  injured  human  health."* 

By  1865-6  the  Board  reported  that,  in  Lancashire 
the  administration  of  relief  appeared  to  have  recovered 
its  ordinary  course,  and  that  assent  was  seldom  required, 
to  deviations  from  the  Regulation  Order. 

But  as  regards  the  pauperism  of  the  country  generally, 
the  Board  seemed  puzzled.  The  decrease  of  expenditure 
in  Lancashire  had  been  at  the  rate  of  19' 4  per  cent., 
but,  with  all  that,  the  expenditure  there  "  still  very  much 
exceeded  its  former  and  ordinary  amount  "  :  in  Derby- 
shire the  decrease  had  been  at  the  rate  of  18*7  per  cent., 
but  it  had  occurred  principally  in  one  union.  In  some 
counties,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a  continued 
rate  of  increase  in  the  expenditure — not  indeed  very 
considerable,  but,  said  the  Board,  "  we  still  think  that, 
in  the  generally  prosperous  state  both  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture, such  increase  is  not  satisfactory." 

(D.)  1866-1  567  to  1870-1871. 
During  these  last  five  years  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the 
total  expenditure  ran  up  from  £6,439,515  (6s.  IJd,  per 
head)  in  1866—7  to  £7,673,100  in  1869-70  and  £7,644,307 
in  1870-71  (respectively,  7s.  Ofd.  and  6s.  lljd.  per  head  of 
population). 

The  chief  internal  event  of  this  quinquennium  was  the 
passiag  of  the  Metropolitan  Foor  Act,  1867,  carrying 
out  for  the  most  part  the  recommendations  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  1861.  Under  this  Act,  among  other  things, 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  was  constituted,  the 
Common  Poor  Fund  established,  and  the  election  of  all 
Guardians  in  London  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1834. 

In  1866-7,  the  distress  in  Lancashire  being  now  at  an 
end,  and  the  trade  of  the  country  again  generally  pros- 
perous, it  was  with  visible  distress  that  the  Board  noted 
that  the  total  decrease  of  the  previous  year  had  not  con- 
tinued ;  that  the  subsequent  increase  promised  to  con- 
tinue ;  and  that  the  total  annual  sum  now  exceeded  that 
of  1834  and  was  almost  as  high  as  during  the  year  of  the 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts. f 

The  increase  was  pretty  general,  but  seemed  to  arise 
from  circumstances  which  applied  chiefly  to  the  Metro- 
polis— "  the  convulsions  of  trade  which  had  occurred  in 
the  last  year  "  and  had  produced  much  distress  among 
the  labouring  classes  connected  with  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  generally,  J  particularly  in  Poplar  and  parishes 
bordering  on  the  river. 

*  When  this  experiment  i&  quoted — as  it  certainly  would 
be  if  it  were  better  known— as  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
national  relief  works  for  the  unemployed,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  remember  that  the  amount  of  money  expended  was 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  benefited. 
Under  modern  circumstances  it  is  only  in  very  few  cases 
that  employment  can  be  found  for  any  considerable  body 
except  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  large  production, 
involving  the  employment  of  much  capital  and  of  much 
skilled  supervisory  and  other  labour.  In  the  present  case, 
Mr.  Rawlinson's  original  calculation  was  that  "  little  more 
than  one  fourth  the  whole  sum  appropriated  by  Parliament 
could  he  directly  paid  to  the  distressed  men."  The  other 
three-fourths  would  be  spent  in  providing  the  economic 
conditions  of  employing  them.  At  the  height  of  the  dis- 
tress, the  number  of  cotton  operatives  employed  on  one  day 
was  4,000,  and,  as  the  works  were  not  finished  till  years 
after  the  operatives  had  gor.e  back  to  their  spinning  and 
weaving,  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  like  one  quarter  of 
the  £1,850,000  was  spent  on  the  persons  for  whom  the 
scheme  was  devised. 

t  With  that  tendency  of  human  nature — and  Government 
Departments — to  say  that  "  it  might  have  been  worse,"  the 
Board  notes  the  increase  of  population  since  1834,  and  points 
out  that,  in  1866,  the  rate  of  expenditure  per  head  of  the 
population  was  6s.  l|d.  only,  whereas  in  1834  it  had  been 
8s.  9Ad.  It  would  have  been  more  ingenuous  to  point  out 
that,  by  1837,  the  rate  had  comedown  to  5s.  5d.  and  in  1S52 
and  1853  was  5s.  4^d. 

X  The  growing  consciousness  that  the  increasing  expendi- 
ture needed  explanation,  if  not  justification,  is  seen  in  the 
statement — brought  in,  indeed,  in  no  very  logical  connection 

 that  the  Board  thought  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  the 

increase  which  had  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  expendi- 
ture under  the  head  of  Salaries  and  Rations  of  Officers  from 
£596,162  in  1835  to  £730,704  in  1866. 
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In  the  next  year  things  were  worse  :  the  increase  of 
expenditure  was  over  £500,000,  and  it  had  occurred  more 
or  less  over  the  country,  though  it  was  highest  in  the 
Metropolitan  district.  Even  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
expenditure  had  not  come  back  to  its  ordinary  level, 
there  was  an  increase  of  2  per  cent.  In  the  Metropolitan 
districts,  with  an  average  of  20  per  cent.,  Poplar  showed 
76  per  cent,  of  an  increase,  and  other  parishes  varied  from 
27  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.  (*). 

So  far  as  the  Board  had  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  increase,  particularly  in  the  Metropolitan 
district,  they  thought  it  might  be  mainly  attributed  to 
the  general  depression  consequent  upon  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1866,  which  had  been  preceded  by  much  specu- 
lation and  over  trading. 

"  Large  numbers  of  workmen  were  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employment,  many  of  whom  had  been  attracted 
to  the  Metropolis  by  the  high  rate  of  wages  obtainable 
in  the  iron  ship-building  yards,  the  building  trades,  and 
the  nrmerous  railway  works  in  progress,  in  all  of  which 
an  almost  unprecedented  demand  for  labour  had  for 
some  time  existed. 

"  The  cholera,  which  prevailed  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1866,  added  still  further  to  the  distress  thus 
caused,  carrying  off  in  the  East  of  London  many  of  the 
heads  of  families,  whose  wives  and  children  were  left 
almost  entiiely  dependent  upon  the  poor  rates. 

"  This  calamity  was  followed  by  a  winter  of  great 
severity,  causing  the  suspension  of  outdoor  employment, 
and  an  urgent  pressure  for  relief  ;  and  as  in  such  a  case 
an  easy  and  abundant  supply  actually  creates  or  increases 
the  demand,  even  the  large  sums  which  were  so  liberally 
subscribed  by  the  public  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  which 
in  many  instances,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  distributed 
without  due  discrimination,  tended  to  aggravate  the 
evil. 

"  The  class  of  ordinary  labourers,  many  of  them  already 
half  pauperised,  and  others  only  just  removed  above 
pauperism,  soon  learn  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  dis- 
trict where  the  alms  of  the  benevolent  flow  in  to  eke  out 
the  legal  provision  from  the  poor  rates.  Lodgings  in 
these  districts  are  comparatively  cheap ;  upon  that 
account  numbers  flock  thither  in  hard  times,  and  still 


*  The  experience  of  Poplar  and  other  rivers:de  districts 
during  these  two  years  should  be  better  known.  The  numbers 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  rose  to  nearly  9,000  ;  about  1000 
unemployed  families  beyond  the  average  pauperism  of  the 
Union  being  left  on  the  hands  of  the  guardians.  The  stone  • 
yard,  partly  from  limited  room,  partly  from  the  necessity 
of  supervision,  was  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  pressu-e 
on  it ;  in  one  week,  when  there  were  2,892  able-bodied  appli- 
cants, there  were  but  157  men  employed.  By  reducing  the 
hours  of  labour  to  two  per  day,  the  number  employed  was 
increased,  but  the  test  was  removed,  and  it  became  suspected 
that  people  from  other  parishes  were  flocking  into  Poplar 
to  get  out-relief  on  these  easy  terms.  Yet,  with  it  all,  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Relief  Committee,  appointed  the  pre- 
vious year,  refused  to  make  any  further  public  appeal,  so  im- 
pressed were  they  by  the  improvidence  and  went  of  self- 
reliance  engendered  by  the  indiscriminate  mode  in  which 
the  charitable  funds  had  been  distributed.  The  Relief  Com- 
mittee, however,  did  continue  its  work,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Inspector,  finding  that  it  was  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the 
guardians,  made  the  following  recommendations :  that 
several  members  of  the  Relief  Committee  should  be  nominated 
as  additional  guardians ;  that  the  Committee  should  act 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  guardians,  i.e.  should  find 
work  for  every  wholly  unemployed  able-bodied  man  whom 
they  relieved  ;  that  this  work  should  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
supplied  by  the  guardians- — such  work  to  be  for  a  given 
number  of  hours  or  to  complete  a  given  task  ;  that  the  Re- 
lief Committee  should  confine  its  operation  to  those  who  had 
been  struggling  to  maintain  their  independence — in  short  to 
the  prevention  rather  than  the  relief  of  pauperism  ;  that  the 
guardians  in  each  case  should  give  sufficient  relief  "  to  avoid 
any  necessity  for  it  being  supplemented  from  charitable 
sources  ;  "  that  relief  should  be  proportioned  to  the  actual 
necessity  of  each  case,  and  not  regulated  merely  upon  a  wage 
scale  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  additional  relieving  officers  or 
their  equivalents,  to  make  prompt  investigation  and  visit 
homes,  and  on  what  would  now  be  called  Labour  Bureaus. 
Among  the  tasks  suggested  were  wood-cutting,  digging  and 
wheeling  gravel  for  men,  and,  for  women — borrowed  from 
the  experience  of  the  cotton  famine— sewing,  knitting,  cutting- 
out  and  making-up  clothing  from  stocks  of  materials  provided 
l>y  the  guardians  under  a  female  superintendent.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  subsequent  Repcrts  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  do  not  give  us  any  information  whether  this  general 
I  olicy  was  followed  out  or  not. 


more  when  it  is  found  that  charitable  contributions  are 
systematically  advertised  for,  and  alms  indiscriminately 
distributed.  The  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  are> 
not  always  duly  enforced,  overcrowding  follows,  and  thuff 
disease  and  pauperism  are  generated. 

"  Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  expenditure,  which; 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  Metropolis  but  has  affected 
the  relief  throughout  the  whole  country,  has  been  the 
comparatively  high  price  of  bread.  In  the  year  1865-66 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  43s.  6d.  ;  in  the  year 
1866-67,  53s.  7|d.  It  is  evident  that  a  high  price  of 
provisions  not  only  adds  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  existing  paupers,  but  brings  additional  claimants- 
upon  the  poor  rates." 

"  In  the  Metropolis,  also,  the  crowded  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  workhouses,  which  has  precluded  the  applica- 
tion of  the  workhouse  test  to  the  able-bodied,  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  out-door  labour  on  a  large  scale, 
have  alike  tended  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  able- 
bodied  class  applying  for  relief." 

Labour  yards  were  opened  and  work  provided  in  other 
ways :  859  were  assisted  to  emigrate  by  the  East-end 
Emigration  Committee.  But,  after  hearing  all  suggestions, 
the  Board  held  out  no  expectations  that  Parliament 
would  sanction  exceptional  legislation  in  this  case.  The 
effect  on  pauperism  may  be  measured  by  the  rise  of  out- 
door relief  in  the  Metropolis  from  £233,569  in  the  year 
ended  Lady  Day,  1866,  to  £378,212  in  1868,  or  62  per  cent- 

The  Report  of  1868-9  showed  another  increase  of  over 
£500,000 — the  cost  of  maintenance  rising  "  in  a  somewhat 
greater  ratio  than  the  numbers  relieved  ;  "  again  the 
increase  was  spread  over  every  county  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  rate  of  increase  greatest  in  the  Metropolis  ; 
and  again  the  Board  regretted  to  state  that  "  though 
since  the  period  of  the  cotton  distress  in  Lancashire 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  for  poor  relief  in  that 
county  is  materially  reduced,  it  is  far  from  having  re- 
turned to  its  natural  level."  But,  this  year,  the  Board 
was  silent  alike  as  to  causes  and  remedies. 

The  Report  of  1869-70  was  of  a  different  character, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Goschen 
was  now  President.  It  is  much  more  voluminous,  and 
departs  in  several  respects  from  the  somewhat  worn 
track  of  previous  Reports.  Answers  are  given  to  the 
kind  of  questions  which  would  naturally  be  asked  by  a 
new  student  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  statistics  are  furnished 
for  his  benefit  and  comparisons  made  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  evidence  of  the  appearance  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  a  statesman  who  did  not  intend 
to  be  content  with  progress  attained. 

The  Report  had  again  to  chronicle  figures  "  in  themselves 
unsatisfactory,  but  nevertheless  indicating  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  several  consecutive  years  had  at  last  been 
checked."  Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
penditure had  been  increasing  in  a  much  larger  ratio 
than  the  number  of  paupers — that  the  same  number 
of  paupers  was  costing  very  much  more  than  twTenty  years 
ago — the  Report  goes  on  : — "  Several  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  It  may  be  generally  said  that  in  all 
establishments,  both  public  and  private,  the  scale  of 
salaries  has  continuously  increased  for  a  long  period, 
and  that  more  people  are  required  to  do  the  same  work. 
But,  apart  from  this  general  cause,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
that  the  more  humane  views  which  have  prevailed  during 
the  last  few  years  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor 
have  added  most  materially  to  Poor  Law  expenditure. 

"  What  may  be  called  the  hospital  branch  of  Poor  Law 
administration  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Work- 
houses, originally  designed  mainly  as  a  test  for  the  able- 
bodied,  have,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  been  of  neces- 
sity gradually  transformed  into  infirmaries  for  the  sick. 
The  higher  standard  for  hospital  accommodation  has 
had  a  material  effect  upon  the  expenditure.  So  again 
it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  attach  to  workhouses 
separate  fever  wards  ;  and  wherever  it  was  possible, 
these  wards  have  been  isolated  by  the  erection  of  a  separate 
building. 

"Generally  it  must  be  remembered  that,  apart  from 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  to  be  relieved,  the 
expenditure  may  be  enhanced — 

"  (1)  By  a  more  liberal  scale  of  relief  in  money  or 
food. 

"  (2)  By  improved  accommodation  in  workhouses,, 
schools,  infirmaries  and  asylums. 

"  (3)  By  a  rise  in  the  prices  paid  for  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  buildings. 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  tc* 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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"  (4)  By  increased  salaries  to  workhouse  officials, 
medical  officers,  and  the  general  staff  employed  in 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

"  The  figures  therefore,  which  denote  the  aggregate  in- 
crease of  cost  should  be  considered  separately  from  those 
which  denote  the  number  of  paupers.  Nor  does  it  abso- 
lutely follow  that  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  who 
apply  for  relief  can  be  due  to  no  other  cause  than  increased 
destitution.  The  numbers  on  the  lists  of  the  relieving 
officers  may  be  swollen  by  poor  persons  who  in  previous 
years,  though  really  poor,  refrained  from  coming  on  the 
rates,  but  whom  changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  mode  of  its 
administration  have  since  attracted ;  and  generally 
by  the  extension  of  the  Poor  Law  system  to  new  classes. 

"  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  diminution  in  the  large  total 
of  paupers  does  not  necessarily  prove  any  increased 
national  prosperity.  A  more  stringent  application  of 
the  law,  greater  harshness,  more  rigid  inquiry,  in  a  word 
deterrent  measures  generally,  might  reduce  the  numbers 
who  applied  for  legal  relief  without  affording  a  fair  index 
of  reduced  distress." 

In  analysing  and  comparing  the  expenses  from  1850  to 
1859,  and  from  1860  to  1869,  it  is  said,  "  The  broad  fact, 
however,  remains,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  dear 
bread,  but  mainly  in  consequence  of  still  more  influential 
causes,  the  ratepayers  have  had  to^pay  40  per  cent,  more  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  number  of  poor  during  the 
last  few  years  than  they  had  to  disburse  twenty  years 
ago  ;  a  fact  which  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  great  increase  in  the  sums  levied  is  pointed  to  as 
indicating  increased  pauperism." 

And  the  general  character  of  the  pauperism  in  1869  is 
summed  up  thus  : — 

"  In  estimating  the  general  character  of  our  pauperism 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  leading  features  of  the 
foregoing  statement.  It  appears  that  out  of  the  1,085,000 
paupers,  in  round  numbers,  with  whom  we  have  to  deal, 
a  very  small  proportion,  probably  less  than  4  per  cent., 
are  adult  males  destitute  on  account  of  want  of  work  ; 
that  a  very  large  proportion,  amounting  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  in-door,  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  out-door  poor, 
are  actually  on  the  sick  list,  irrespective  in  both  cases  of 
the  vast  number  of  old  people  disabled  by  old  age,  but  not 
actually  upon  the  sick  list ;  that  no  less  than  36  per  cent, 
or  in  round  numbers  391,000,  are  children  ;  and  that  4  2 
per  cent.,  or  46,000,  are  lunatics.  The  amount  of  destitu- 
tion in  the  country  generally  caused  by  death,  absence, 
or  desertion  of  the  male  head  of  the  family  we  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  ;  but,  judging  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Metropolis,  corrected  by  the  returns  obtained 
previous  to  1859,  we  should  estimate  them  to  be  35  per 
cent,  of  the  whole." 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  remaining  Gilbert  Corpora- 
tions— some  fifty  in  number — were  dissolved  under  powers 
given  by  31  and  32  Vict.  c.  122.  These  incorporations, 
hitherto  indissoluble  except  by  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
their  Guardians,  had  for  long  resisted  accredited  Poor 
Law  reform.* 

A  strong  step  was  taken  against  bodies  which  refused 
to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Central 
Authority.  The  Poor  Law  Board  having  no  direct  power 
to  compel  the  expenditure  of  money  on  the  erection  of 
new  workhouses,  several  Boards  of  Guardians  had  defied 
the  instruction  of  providing  adequate  indoor  accommoda- 
tion. The  policy  was  now  adopted  of  shutting  up  the  ex- 
isting workhouse,  and  this  was  found  successful  in  forcing 
the  hands  of  such  guardians.  With  the  same  object,  and 
with  similar  success,  the  Board  now  threatened  to  annex 
portions  of  recalcitrant  unions  to  neighbouring  unions. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  year,  however,  is,  of  course, 
the  Minute  of  November  20th,  1869,  on  "  Relief  to  the 
Poor  in  the  Metropolis,"  immediately  suggested,  one  may 
suppose,  by  the  experience  of  the  late  distress  in  East 
London.  As  the  Minute  marks  one  of  the  stages  of 
Poor  Law  development,  it  must  be  quoted  in  full  : — f 

"  The  published  statements  of  Metropolitan  pauperism 
have  for  some  weeks  past  shown  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  out-door  poor,  not  only  as  compared 

*  In  view  of  the  unpopularity  of  Gilbert  and  other  local 
Unions  in  later  days,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  Mr.  Mackay's 
reminder,  that  "  a  local  Act  was  in  every  case  a  premature 
and  generally  an  inadequate  attempt  to  reform  the  abuses 
which  were  more  completely  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act."- -History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  Vol.  iii., 
p.  332. 

t  Repoit  of  1869-70,  App.  p.  9. 


with  previous  weeks,  but  as  compared  with  the  high  totals 
of  1867  and  1868.  At  the  same  time  it  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board  that  many  persons  (especially  in 
the  East  end  of  London)  who  two  winters  ago  were 
most  eager  in  soliciting  charitable  contributions  have  now 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  large  sums  then  spent  in 
charity  tended  to  attract  pauperism  to  thos3  districts 
where  money  flowed  most  freely,  and  that  they  deprecate 
a  repetition  of  the  system  then  pursued.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Board  consider  it  equally  important  to 
guard  on  the  one  hand  against  any  alarm  which  might 
arise  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  result  in  an  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  charitable  funds,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  take  such  precautions  and  make  such  pre- 
cautions as  may  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
charitable  agencies  to  work  with  effect  and  rapidity  if 
any  emergency  should  arise.  And,  indeed,  without 
considering  the  question  of  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
the  outdoor  poor,  and  looking  simply  to  the  present 
expenditure  on  poor  relief,  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
essential  importance  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
bring  the  authorities  administering  the  Poor  Laws  and 
those  who  administer  charitable  funds  to  as  clear  an 
understanding  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  double  dis- 
tribution of  relief  to  the  same  persons,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  that  the  most  effective  use  should  be  made 
of  the  large  sums  habitually  contributed  by  the  public 
towards  relieving  such  cases  as  the  Poor  Law  can  scarcely 
reach. 

"  The  question  arises,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  mark  out 
the  separate  limits  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of  charity  respec- 
tively, and  how  it  is  possible  to  secure  joint  action  be- 
tween the  two. 

"  One  of  the  most  recognised  principles  in  our  Poor 
Law  is,  that  relief  should  be  given  only  to  the  actually 
destitute,  and  not  in  aid  of  wages.  In  the  case  of  widows 
with  families,  where  it  is  often  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  earnings  of  the  woman  can  support  the  family, 
the  rule  is  frequently  departed  from,  but,  asa  a  general 
principle,  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  present  system  of  relief. 
In  innumerable  cases  its  application  appears  to  be  harsh 
for  the  moment,  and  it  might  also  be  held  to  be  an  aggrava- 
tion of  an  existing  difficulty  to  insist  that,  so  long  as  a 
person  is  in  employment,  and  wages  are  earned,  though 
such  wages  may  be  insufficient,  the  Poor  Law  Authorities 
ought  to  hold  aloof  and  refuse  to  supplement  the  receipts 
of  the  family,  actually  offering  in  preference  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance.  Still, 
it  is  certain  that  no  system  could  be  more  dangerous 
both  to  the  working  classes  and  to  the  ratepayers,  than  to 
supplement  insufficiency  of  wages  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

"  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  English  Poor  Laws, 
in  which  they  differ  from  those  of  most  other  countries, 
is  that  relief  is  given,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  of 
legal  obligation,  and  to  extend  this  legal  obligation 
beyond  the  class  to  which  it  now  applies,  namely,  the 
actually  destitute,  to  a  further  and  much  larger  class, 
namely,  those  in  receipt  of  insufficient  wages,  would  be 
not  only  to  increase  to  an  unlimited  extent  the  present 
enormous  expenditure,  but  to  allow  the  belief  in  a  legal 
claim  to  public  money  in  every  emergency  to  supplant, 
in  a  further  portion  of  the  population,  the  full  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  self-reliance  and  thrift. 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
could  not  be  allowed  without  public  danger  to  extend 
their  operations  beyond  those  persons  who  are  actually 
destitute,  and  for  whom  they  are  at  present  legally  bound 
to  provide.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  charitable 
organisations,  whose  alms  could  in  no  case  be  claimed 
as  a  right,  would  find  their  most  appropriate  sphere  in 
assisting  those  who  have  some,  but  insufficient,  means, 
and  who,  though  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  are  not 
actual  paupers,  leaving  to  the  operation  of  the  general 
law  the  provision  for  the  totally  destitute. 

"  It  is,  however,  important  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  destitute,  whose  maintenance 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  avowedly  take  upon  them- 
selves, there  is  a  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  charitable 
persons,  in  what  may  be  known  to  be  deserving  cases, 
to  add  to  the  minimum  relief  granted  as  a  matter  of  legal 
obligation.  At  the  same  time,  so  long  as  the  almoners 
of  charities  know  that  the  amount  of  any  allowance 
made  by  them  to  a  poor  family  will  be  considered  by  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  in  determining  the  scale  of  out- 
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door  relief,  they  are  likely  either  to  withhold  the  money 
altogether,  as  only  given  in  alleviation  of  rates,  or  (what 
is  more  probable)  to  give  it  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  first  course  stops  the  flow  of 
charity,  the  second  is  demoralising  and  opens  the  door 
to  many  abuses.  The  best  means  to  meet  the  difficulty 
would  seem  to  be,  that  in  all  those  cases  where  the  Board 
of  Guardians  are  granting  relief,  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  relief  must,  by  law,  be  adequate,  the  almoners  of 
charity  should  abstain  from  giving  food  or  money  or 
supplying  any  such  articles  as  the  guardians  are  them- 
selves strictly  bound  to  grant,  and  especially  from  giving 
their  charity  in  such  a  manner  as  would  constitute  a 
regular  increase  of  income.  If  the  charitable  agencies 
wish  to  interpose  at  all  in  such  cases,  they  should  confine 
their  assistance  to  donations  of  bedding  or  clothing,  or 
any  similar  articles  which  the  guardians  may  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  provide  at  a  particular  moment, 
and  which  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  other  relief. 
Id  miy  be  well  to  add  that  Boards  of  Guardians  cannot 
legally  give  relief  : 

"  1.  In  redeeming  tools  or  clothes  from  pawn. 

"  2.  In  purchasing  tools. 

"  3.  In  purchasing  clothes  (except  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity). 

"  4.  In  paying  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
"  So  that  assistance  rendered  for  any  of  these  purposes 
will  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  guardians. 

"  The  general  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  seems  to 
be  that  the  obligations  of  the  guardians  should  not  be 
curtailed,  and  that  where  the  charitable  associations  con- 
sider it  within  their  province  to  deal  at  all  with  persons 
on  the  parish  lists,  they  should  do  so,  not  by  affording 
additional  means  of  income,  but  by  supplying  once  for 
all  such  articles  as  do  not  clash  with  or  overlap  the  relief 
administered  by  the  guardians.  It  should,  however, 
be  clearly  understood  that  no  invitation  is  suggested  to 
the  charities  to  come,  even  in  an  indirect  way,  to  the 
assistance  of  those  for  whom  the  guardians  are  bound 
*  to  provide  adequate  relief.'  What  is  suggested  is,  that 
where  the  charities,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  come  in  contact 
with  that  class  of  poor,  they  should  act  on  the  principles 
indicated,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  concert  with  the 
guardians. 

"  A  cordial  understanding  between  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  and  the  charitable  organisations,  based  upon 
arrangements  of  the  kind  suggested,  does  not  appear  to  be 
hopeless. 

"  It  remains  to  consider  by  what  means  such  an  under- 
standing can  be  brought  about. 

"  The  first  point  is,  that  there  should  be  every  oppor- 
tunity for  every  agency,  official  or  private,  engaged  in 
relieving  the  poor,  to  know  fully  and  accurately  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  performed  by  all  similarly  engaged. 
The  lists  of  the  relieving  officers  would  form  the  natural 
basis  for  the  necessary  information.  No  funds  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  with  which  they  could 
appoint  a  staff  and  provide  offices  for  organising  a  general 
registration  of  metropolitan  relief.  Other  means  must 
therefore  be  sought  for  providing  that  a  public  registering 
office  should  be  established  in  every  large  district,  where 
registers  should  be  kept  of  all  persons  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief,  with  such  particulars  attached  as  might 
guide  others  in  their  inquiries.  The  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  the  representatives  of  all  the  charities 
in  the  neighbourhood,  should  be  invited  to  send  in  their 
lists  to  such  offices,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  other  lists  deposited  there,  by  which  means  an 
accurate  dictionary  or  reference  book  might  be  framed 
which  would  supply  the  necessary  information  about 
almost  every  person  who  had  once  received  relief,  either 
parochial  or  charitable.  In  the  absence  of  any  sufficient 
local  power  in  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  enforce  an  organisa- 
tion of  this  kind,  the  working  of  the  plan  must  mainly 
depend  on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  guardians  and  of  the 
various  charitable  bodies,  but  the  Poor  Law  Board  will  be 
happy  to  afford  any  aid  that  may  be  in  their  power,  and 
to  authorise  such  expenditure  as  may  fall  within  legal 
limits.    They  would  be  prepared  : — 

"  1.  To  authorise  the  guardians  to  print  weekly 
lists,  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  out- 
door paupers,  and  the  sums  given  in  relief  in  each  case. 

"  2.  To  authorise  any  reasonable  remuneration 
for  extra  work  to  officers  whom  the  guardians  may 
employ  to  carry  out  this  arrangement. 


"3,  To  instruct  their  inspectors  to  facilitate  the 
communication   between   the   official   and  private 
agencies,  where  such  interposition  may  be  of  any 
service,  and  to  assist  in  systematising  as  far  as  possible 
relief  operations  in  various  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 
"It  is  evident  that  the  suggestion  made  may  be  acted 
upon  in  all  those  unions  where  the  guardians  may  be 
prepared  to  adopt  them,  without  waiting  for  the  adhesion 
of  any  union  which  may  be  less  disposed  to  co-operate  in 
the  scheme.    The  successful  working  of  the  plan  in  even 
a  few  of  the  largest  and  most  pauperised  districts  would 
in  itself  be  of  great  value,  and  undoubtedly  secure  a 
similar  organisation  throughout  the  Metropolis. 

"  When  the  means  of  communication  are  established, 
it  might  be  possible  to  agree  on  certain  regulations  which 
the  charities  might  with  much  advantage  engage  to 
observe,  not  indiscriminately  or  as  an  inflexible  rule, 
but  as  a  general  practice. 
"  They  might  undertake  : — 

"1.  To  abstain  from  giving  money  or  food  to  those 
in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

"2.  To  inform  the  relieving  officers  of  any  gifts 
of  blankets  or  clothing,  upon  the  understanding  that 
these  gifts  should  not  be  taken  into  account  for  the 
purpose  of  curtailing  the  ordinary  relief. 

"  3.  They  might  apply  to  the  relieving  officer  on 
behalf  of  all  such  totally  destitute  persons  whom  in 
the  course  of  their  operations  they  might  find  un- 
relieved, but  who  properly  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  the  relieving  officer.    On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  relieving  officers  are  applied  to  for  relief,  and 
are  bound  to  refuse  it  because  the  applicants  are  not 
actually  destitute  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
they  might  pass  on  the  names  and  addresses  to  the 
charitable  agencies  where  they  think  that  the  cases 
are  likely  to  fall  within  the  class  which  the  charity 
undertakes  to  assist. 
"  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  Poor  Law 
Board  have  no  power  in  this  matter  to  act  beyond  granting 
the  necessary  authority  for  the  expenditure  incurred  on  a 
part  of  the  organisation  required  as  described  above. 
They  can  only  invite  the  various  charitable  agencies, 
and  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  consider  the  suggestion 
which  they  have  made.    In  1867  great  advantage  re- 
sulted in  the  East  End  of  London  from  the  understanding 
established  between  the  guardians  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  representatives  of  the  charities  on  the  other,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  then  Secretray 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  Mr.  Corbett,  Poor  Law  In- 
spector.   At  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine  the  Poor  Law 
authorities   and   the   administrators   of    charities  also 
worked  together  with  great  success.    These  precedents 
justify  the  belief  that  great  benefits  would  result  to  the 
Metropolis  if  a  cordial  understanding  could  be  arrived  at, 
and  arrangements  made  between  all  parties  engaged  in 
relieving  the  poor,  based  on  practical  and  systematic 
rules,  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  sketched  in 
this  minute."* 

A  Circular  was  sent  along  with  the  Minute  to  Boards 
of  Guardians  requesting  their  views.  Many  Boards  fell 
in  readily  with  the  new  suggestions,  and  co-operation  with 
some  of  the  leading  charitable  organisations  was  success- 
fully established  in  several  unions,  though  more  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  inducing  the  dispensers  of  charitable 
funds  to  supply  lists  of  the  recipients  of  their  bounty  to 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  than  in  persuading  the  guardians 
to  place  their  lists  at  the  disposal  of  the  public. 

But  several  of  the  replies  were  not  so  complaisant,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  quoted  as  raising  questions  that  are 
still  asked  to-day. 

Holborn  Union  t  said  that  "  While  the  Minute  was 
couched  in  the  statutory  language  of  the  Poor  Law,  with 
the  general  principles  of  which  the  guardians  thoroughly 
agreed,  yet  that  this  language  and  the  directions  given  in 
the  Minute  were  not  sufficiently  definite  as  regards  their 
practical  application,  nor  such  as  to  enable  the  guardians 
to  make  any  material  alteration  in  their  present  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  destitute,  much  less  effect  the  desirable 
object  of  securing  harmonious  action  between  the  various 
charitable  agencies  and  the  authorities  of  the  Poor  Law." 


*  It  is  understood  that,  since  this  Circular,  co-operation  of 
Charities  and  Boards  of  Guardians  is  the  policy  of  the  central 
authority,  but  it  has  not  been  further  emphasised  by  any  sub- 
sequent official  statement.  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  present 
Commission,  Question  2240. 

t  Report  of  1869-70,  App.,  p.  17- 
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the  page-numbfring  in  ^rackets. 
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As  to  adequate  relief,  "  The  guardians  would  observe 
that  in  no  case  is  the  relief  administered  to  any  poor 
persons  out  of  the  workhouse  '  adequate  '  of  itself  to  main- 
tain them  without  assistance  derived  from  some  other 
source.  The  relief  in  the  Holborn  Union  is  probably 
given  as  liberally  as  elsewhere,  and  if  increased  would 
certainly  attract  the  poor  from  other  districts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  return  last  week  (ending  November  13th), 
6,374  persons  were  relieved  out  of  the  workhouses  at  a 
cost  of  £384  15s.  10^d.,  or  nearly  Is.  2Jd.  per  head,  a 
sum  obviously  insufficient  of  itself  to  maintain  '  destitute  ' 
persons  in  a  state  of  health,  the  more  so  as  many  of  them 
are  unfit  to  work,  and  others  labouring  under  acute 
diseases.  And  such  being  so,  the  guardians  are  bound  to 
admit  that  there  is  scarcely  a  pauper  on  their  books  who 
has  not  an  ostensible  and  in  most  cases  a  valid  claim  on 
charitable  help,  help  which,  moreover,  has  been  habitu- 
ally bestowed  upon  them  for  many  years,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  materially  lessened  or  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

"  The  Guardians  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  in  most  cases  to  provide  '  adequate  relief  ' 
to  the  extent  and  with  the  object  proposed  in  the  Minute 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  But  as  this  question  is  one  which 
cannot  be  settled  theoretically  the  guardians  would  desire 
to  illustrate  their  difficulties  by  a  case  in  point.  A 
tailor  of  middle  age  is  now  in  receipt  of  relief.  He  has  a 
broken  arm.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  five  young 
female  children,  whom  he  supports  without  assistance 
when  in  ordinary  health.  Deprived  of  this  support  the 
family  is  destitute.  The  man  is  a  patient  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  the  guardians  have  ordered  him  5s. 
and  five  loaves  of  bread  per  week.  The  guardians  would 
respectfully  point. out  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  the  impossi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  case  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
unnecessary  and  clearly  unwise  and  costly  to  order  the 
man  and  his  family  into  the  workhouse,  since  his  home 
would  be  destroyed  and  his  family  pauperised.  The 
law,  moreover,  permits  the  guardians  to  relieve  him  out 
of  doors,  and  it  would  be  impossible  on  the  one  hand  to 
undertake  the  entire  cost  of  providing  for  so  large  a  family, 
because  the  guardians  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that 
more  relief  is  absolutely  required  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  guardians  would  fail  in  their  duty  if  they  left  the  man 
and  his  family  to  rely  exclusively  on  precarious  charitable 
aid.  It  is,  indeed,  most  obvious  that  assistance  must  be 
obtained  from  other  sources  to  pay  the  rent  and  provide 
the  family  with  nearly  everything  else  but  bread.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  be 
driven  by  distress  to  work  the  charities  around,  getting  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there  to  supplement  the  parish 
allowance.  But  the  guardians  cannot  see  that  this  course 
would  be  obviated  by  giving  increased  relief,  unless  their 
officers  and  the  charitable  agencies  were  acting  in  co- 
operation in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  It  would  appear 
to  the  guardians  impossible,  therefore,  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  cases  which  should  be  referred  respectively 
to  the  public  and  charitable  sources  of  relief,  there  being 
few  or  none  in  which  both  are  not  unavoidably  interested. 

"  This  position  appears  to  be  admitted  in  the  Minute 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  where  it  is  suggested  that  the 
almoners  of  charities  should  abstain  from  giving  food  or 
money,  or  supply  any  such  articles  as  the  guardians  are 
themselves  strictly  bound  to  grant,  and  should  confine 
their  assistance  to  donations  of  bedding  or  clothing,  which 
the  guardians  may  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
provide  at  any  particular  moment,  and  which  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  other  relief.  They  may  also 
render  assistance  in  redeeming  tools  and  clothes,  and  other 
modes,  which  being  illegal,  the  guardians  cannot  employ. 

"  But  it  appears  to  the  guardians  that  the  principle  of 
relieving  the  same  person  by  both  agencies  being  once 
admitted,  any  organisation  which  tends  to  ignore  that 
principle  must  inevitably  fail.  They  would  observe  also 
that  the  forms  of  relief  suggested  are  those  which  are 
ieast  generally  bestowed  by  the  charitable.  A  meal  of 
food,  a  ticket  for  grocery,  and  a  little  money  are  within  the 
powers  of  thousands  who  cannot  afford  to  give  a  blanket  or 
a  bed,  and  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  think  of  putting  a 
stop  to  gifts  of  this  nature,  even  were  it  desirable  to  do  so. 
Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  where  the 
absence  of  the  most  costly  appliances  is  likely  to  endanger 
life,  the  guardians  are  bound  to  find  them,  and  do  so  con- 
tinually under  the  advice  of  their  medical  officers,  so  that 
it  seems  to  the  guardians  impossible  to  set  out  a  list  of  the 
articles  which  might  be  respectively  supplied  by  the 


charitable  and  Poor  Law  agencies.  But  granting  for  a 
moment  that  a  practical  line  could  be  drawn  between  the 
legitimate  objects  of  Poor  Law  and  charity  relief,  the 
guardians  would  desire  to  observe  that  mutual  under- 
standing on  this  point  would  scarcely  touch  the  evils  of 
which  the  guardians  most  complain.  They  contend  the 
pauperism  is  encouraged  and  increased  amongst  the  class, 
who  are  not  at  the  moment  paupers,  by  the  indiscriminate 
charity  which  prevails,  the  number  of  charitable  agencies, 
and  the  want  of  organisation  between  the  charities  them- 
selves. Without  wishing  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
freedom  of  action,  either  in  individual,-;  or  associated 
bodies,  the  guardians  nevertheless  believe  that  they  will 
be  quite  unable  to  stem  the  flood  of  pauperism,  so  long  as 
the  operations  of  these  various  bodies  remain  unknown  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor.  And  they  think  it  only  due 
to  the  ratepayers  that  some  means  should  be  devised  for 
enabling  the  guardians  to  examine  into  charity  action,  at 
least  in  all  cases  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  Poor  Law 
relief.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  in  an  antagon- 
istic spirit ;  there  must  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
guardians  with  the  liberty  which  private  charity  is 
entitled  to,  and  every  disposition  must  be  shown  to  assist 
it  in  securing  the  most  effective  use  of  the  large  sums 
habitually  contributed  by  the  public  for  the  purposes  of 
relief. 

"  Lastly,  the  guardians  would  observe  that  whenever, 
as  during  the  cotton  famine,  the  Poor  Law  and  charitable 
agenci  s  have  cordially  combined,  they  have  done  so  in  the 
relief  of  nearly  every  individual  case,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  ;  in  fact,  in  the  o,  inion  of  the  guardians, 
the  treatment  of  destitution  will  never  be  satisfactory 
until  the  whole  number  of  agencies  now  at  work  are  re- 
duced to  something  like  order,  and  the  machinery  for 
doing  this  should  be  suggested  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

"  But  furthermore  the  guardians  are  reminded  in  the 
Minute  that  '  it  is  illegal  to  administer  relief  so  long  as  a 
person  is  in  employment  and  wages  are  earned,  though 
such  wages  may  be  insufficient.  The  Poor  Law  auth- 
orities ought  to  hold  aloof  and  refuse  to  supplement  the 
receipts  of  the  family,  actually  offering  in  preference  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  entire  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance.' On  this  point  also  the  guardians  would  venture 
to  observe  that  the  language  is  statutory  and  altogether  in- 
definite when  examined  by  the  light  of  facts.  Even  in  the 
Minute  itself  it  is  admitted  that  '  in  the  case  of  widows 
with  families  where  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the 
earnings  of  the  woman  can  support  the  family,  the  rule  is 
frequently  departed  from.'  The  £uardians  agree  en- 
tirely in  the  opinion  that  the  rule  is,  as  a  general  principle, 
sound  ;  but  they  would  remind  the  !  oard  that  the  ex- 
ception of  widows  would  of  itself  constitute  so  large  a 
proportion  that  the  rule  is  virtually  swallowed  up  thereby. 
In  their  instructional  letter  on  the  relief  of  widows  the  Poor 
Law  Board  have  warned  the  guardians  that  '  relief  to 
able-bodied  widows  is  liable  to  become  an  aid  to  wages, 
and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men,  the  wages  are 
commonly  reduced  in  consideration  of  the  allowance  from 
the  parish.'  But  the  guardians  see  no  escape  from  this 
difficulty  under  the  present  system  of  supervision,  since  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  workhouse  accommodation  for 
over  20,000  widows  in  the  metropolis  and  their  60,000 
children,  and  the  guardians  are  equally  convinced  that  no 
staff  of  paid  officers,  however  large,  would  afford  them  the 
information  necessary  for  a  just  discrimination  in  every 
individual  case.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  left  for  'them  with 
their  present  means  but  to  establish  a  sort  of  rough  stan- 
dard of  relief,  and  they  have  adopted  that  recommended 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  subject  to 
occasional  modification,  viz. — Is.  and  a  loaf  of  bread  per 
week  for  every  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  this  amount  is  of  itself  adequate 
support.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  of  fifty  widows, 
twenty-six  admitted  to  have  earned  £4  12s.  or  3s.  6d.  each 
per  week.  The  rest  stated  that  they  had  earned  nothing, 
which,  if  true,  only  proves  that  they  were  only  partially 
supported  by  charity,  friends,  or  immoral  means.  We 
have  thus  also  a  second  class  of  many  thousands  who  have 
a  legitimate  claim  individually  both  on  charity  and  rates. 

"  The  guardians,  however,  do  not  wish  to  disguise  the 
truth.  They  are  convinced  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  outdoor  infirm  and  more  or  less  disabled 
poor  that  the  competition  in  the  lower  forms  of  labour  is 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  wages  paid 
for  it.  The  price  of  various  forms  of  needlework  could  not 
be  maintained  at  the  present  starvation  standard  but  that 
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so  much  i3  done  by  persons  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 
A  pauper  of  middle  age  unfit  perhaps  for  any  very  active 
occupation  requires  to  sit  at  work  for  a  remuneration 
which  rarely  exceeds  one  halfpenny  per  hour.  A  botching 
shoemaker  ekes  out  his  parish  relief  by  wages  which,  with 
hard  work,  range  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  day.  A  needle- 
hand  the  same.  A  slop  tailoress  and  renovator  only  a 
little  more,  and  even  the  widow  who  goes  out  charing, 
though  forced  to  take  a  lower  and  lower  rate  of  wage 
according  to  the  numbers  in  the  district,  is  only  enabled 
to  do  so  under  parish  help. 

"  Nor  is  the  assistance  in  aid  of  wages  and  their  reduc- 
tion less  observable  in  other  ways,  which  the  guardians 
have  neither  power  nor  means  of  preventing.  People 
employed  in  season  work,  for  example,  are  continually 
during  the  intervals  of  slackness  supported  by  the  rates. 
Men  who  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  are  paupers 
whom  the  guardians  are  bound  to  relieve  at  the  end  of  it. 
And  the  industrious  ratepayers  are  taxed  to  maintain 
thousands  who  for  want  of  sobriety  and  thrift  have  be- 
come claimants  on  their  savings." 

The  Parish  of  Islington  said  as  to  the  proposed  canon  of 
destitution:  "As  appears  by  the  minute,  one  of  the  most 
recognised  principles  of  our  Poor  Law  is  that  relief  should 
be  given  only  to  the  actually  destitute,  and  not  in  aid  of 
wages. 

"  M  this  principle  were  strictly  acted  upon  there  would 
be  very  few  outdoor  paupers,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  that  many  of  them  were  actually  destitute,  and  that 
those  who  are  able  to  work  a  little,  earn  no  wages.  Those 
described  in  the  Minute  as  actually  destitute  and  totally 
destitute  are  of  necessity  received  and  maintained  in  the 
workhouses. 

"  If  the  outdoor  relief  were  made  adequate  to  the  entire 
maintenance  of  the  paupers,  and  these  principles  were 
strictly  acted  upon,  the  allowances  must  be  increased  to  an 
extent  unbearable  to  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers." 

As  to  publishing  lists : — •"  To  publish  such  lists  would 
deter  the  deserving  poor  from  applying  for  relief,  while  it 
would  encourage  the  idle  and  undeserving  to  apply,  and 
their  names  on  the  list  would  be  some  evidence  that  they 
required  relief,  and  would  act  as  an  inducement  to  the 
charitable  to  furnish  them  with  additional  help  or  assis- 
tance, which  the  guardians  could  not  grant." 

As  to  the  limitation  which  charity  should  put  on  them- 
selves : — "  All  this  might  be  desirable  if  the  parish  relief  was 
made  adequate  to  the  entire  maintenance  of  outdoor 
paupers,  and  all  the  charity  agents  would  observe  such 
regulations  ;  but  then  the  question  arises  whether  the 
ratepayers  could  bear  the  increase  to  the  rates  which  such 
aiequate  relief  would  occasion." 

When  mentioning  the  general  tenor  of  the  replies  to 
the  Minute,  the  Board  said*  : — "  Two  important  facts 
have  been  prominently  elicited,  both  unsatisfactory  in 
themselves,  but  the  full  knowledge  of  which  was  essential 
to  improved  administration.  It  has  appeared,  in  the 
first  place,  that  relief  is  freely  given  in  aid  of  wages  in 
several  parts  of  London  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
in  innumerable  in?tances  the  charities  and  the  relieving 
officers  are  assisting  the  same  persons.  The  deplorably 
low  scale  of  relief  observed  in  many  unions  induces  chari- 
table persons  to  supplement  relief,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  totally  inadequate  to  support  a  family  decently,  and 
these  grants  of  alms  react  on  the  minds  of  the  guardians 
who,  by  degrees,  rely  on  such  charity  as  a  source  of  in- 
come to  the  pauper  which  they  may  fairly  take  into 
account.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  out- 
door poor,  temporarily  caused  by  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  rendered  the  moment  one  of  peculiar  difficulty 
to  the  guardians,  and  not  very  opportune  for  increasing 
the  rate  of  relief,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  them 
to. take  steps  which  appear  indispensable  to  a  thorough 
nnderstanding  with  the  charities,  namely,  so  to  act  as  to 
give  confidence  to  the  public  that  cases  once  undertaken 
by  the  relieving  officers  might  be  safely  left  in  their  hands 
exclusively.  We  have,  however,  not  ceased  to  press  upon 
the  guardians  the  absolute  necessity  of  increased  vigilance 
and  the  appointment  of  more  relieving  officers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  grant  of  more  adequate 
relief.  Liberal  relief,  without  watchfulness  and  domi- 
ciliary visits  to  the  paupers,  might  certainly  add  greatly 
to  the  expenditure  ;  but  liberal  relief,  coupled  with  a 
more  stringent  system  of  supervision,  by  means  of  a 

*  Ihid.  p.  xxxiii. 

f  At  Lady  Dav,  1870,  £3,633,051,  against  indoor  expendi- 
ture £1,502,807 


better  and  stronger  staff  of  officers,  would  not  necessarily 
exceed  the  amount  which  has  been  spent  in  giving  very 
small  sums  to  a  vast  number  of  paupers, without  sufficient 
organisation  for  ascertaining  and  testing  the  real  wants 
of  the  applicants." 

Following  up  this  investigation  into  outdoor  relief — 
"  much  the  largest  item  of  expendituref,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  kind  of  relief  least  subject  to  insufficient  check  " — 
Mr.  Goschen  sent  Mr.  Wodehouse  on  a  special  inquiry 
as  to  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  Metro- 
polis. 

His  Report  showed  that  there  was  considerable  laxity, 
as  well  as  great  difference,  of  treatment  from  union  to 
union.  In  some  cases  relief  was  given  for  forty  weeks, 
and  even  a  year,  without  revision.  Able-bodied  persons 
worked  for  a  year  in  the  labour  yard  without  being  brought 
before  the  Board,  and  a  number  were  in  the  yards  who 
would  certainly  refuse  the  offer  of  admission  to  the  work- 
house. In  many,  the  workhouse  test  "  was  by  no  means 
used  so  often  as  it  ought  to  be,"  guardians  being  re- 
luctant to  offer  it — 

(1)  Prom  insufficiency  of  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion. 

(2)  From  the  fear  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  home. 

(3)  From  the  old  fallacy  that  outdoor   relief  is 

cheaper 

(4)  From  the  fear  that  refusal  of  relief  might  lead  to 
cases  of  starvation. 

In  all  the  Unions,  relief  was  being  given  in  aid  of  earn- 
ings— for  the  most  part  confined  to  widows  with  children 
and  aged  parents.  "  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  met  with  a 
single  case  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  in  which  total 
destitution  was  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  if 
such  cases  occur  at  all  it  is  certain  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  guardians 
must  be  considered  as  supplementing  an  income  derived 
by  the  applicant  from  sources  other  than  rates,  and 
what  struck  me  as  most  unsatisfactory  was  that  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  they  have  no  sufficient  data  for 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  such  income, 
or  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  headings 
of  the  various  columns  in  the  Relief  Application  and 
Report  Book  have  indeed  been  so  framed  that  if  they 
could  be  accurately  filled  up  the  book  would  show  at  a 
glance  the  total  means  of  subsistence  of  every  applicant 
for  parish  relief.  So  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  obtain 
information  on  this  point  that  I  believe  the  clerk  to  one  of 
the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  was  within  the 
mark  when  he  told  me  that  that  which  the  applicants 
represented  as  their  entire  income  di  1  not  on  the  average 
amount  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  actual  means  of 
subsistence.  The  guardians  in  granting  relief  practically 
act  upon  the  assamption  that  this  is  so  .  .  .  On  the 
poor  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  very  demoralising  effect. 
They  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
fearing  that  if  on  the  one  hand  they  name  too  low  a  sum 
as  their  weekly  income  they  will  be  told  that  the  guardians 
could  not  give  them  in  the  shape  of  out-relief  an  amount 
sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  that  they  must  come 
into  the  workhouse,  and  that  on  the  other  if  they  rate 
their  means  of  subsistence  too  high  they  will  either  be 
refused  relief  altogether,  or  that  the  relief  given  them  will 
be  below  the  usual  scale.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  information  is  so  great  that  I  cannot  wonder 
at  its  being  regarded  by  many  as  impossible." 

Finally,  in  13  out  of  the  30  unions  in  Metropolitan 
districts,  there  was  no  organised  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  guardians  ani  the  clergy  or  charitable 
associations. 

During  the  next  year  the  inquiry  was  extended  to  the 
provinces  with  rather  different  results.  The  reports 
were  on  the  whole  favourable  "  as  to  the  general  obser- 
vance of  the  provisions  of  the  outdoor  relief  prohibitory 
order ;  although  in  various  unions  in  the  last  winter 
out-relief  to  able-bodied  men  thrown  out  of  work  by 
frost  or  other  inclement  weather  had  been  given,  although 
but  for  short  periods,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

"  Although,"  said  the  Board,  "  we  have  not  withheld 
our  assent  to  the  exceptional  relief  afforded  by  the  guar- 
dians under  circumstances  of  severe  and  temporary 
pressure,  we  have  in  all  cases  advised  the  guardians 
to  adhere  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion which  they  possessed,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  relief  of  single  able-bodied  men." 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volums  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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During  these  twenty-three  years  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  then,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  treatment  of  the 
ordinary  pauper  substantially  varied  from  his  treatment 
under  the  previous  Poor  Law  Commission.  Certainly 
no  new  theory  was  laid  down  by  the  central  authority. 
One  thing  we  do  miss  in  the  Reports  :  it  is  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  principles,  put  in  new  and  striking  ways, 
— every  new  experience  seeming  to  strengthen  them  in  their 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  adequacy  of  these  principles — 
which  formed  a  distinct  feature  of  the  old  Commission. 
But,  in  their  successive  Annual  Reports,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  seemed  to  judge  of  their  success  or  otherwise  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  1834,  and  when  necessary,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  principles  were  put  in  strong,  even 
uncompromising  evidence.  That  the  Board  did  not  do 
sooner  what  Mr.  Goschen  did  in  its  last  years,  was  doubt- 
less blameworthy,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  anyone  at  the  time  that  the  President  was  doing 
anything  but  what  his  predecessors,  with  less  deter- 
mination, had  been  aiming  at  doing  all  along.  It  may 
be  suggested — though  with  some  diffidence — that  at  this 
time  the  total  abolition  of  out-door  relief  to  the  ordinary 
pauper,  as  distinct  from  its  severe  restriction,  had  scarcely 
risen  above  the  horizon  as  a  practicable  idea.  It  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  that  those  who  now  advocate  such  total  aboli- 
tion are  returning  to  the  principles  of  1834,  and  this  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  summing  up  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  chief 
results  of  these  twenty-three  years,  so  far  as  the  present 
is  concerned,  were  the  enquiries  into  out-door  relief 
which  Mr.  Goschen  set  on  foot,  and  the  Minute  on  Charities 
which  bears  his  name. 

EDUCATION  OP  PAUPER  CHILDREN. 

"  When  the  present  Poor  Law  system  was  first  intro- 
duced," wrote  Mr.  E.  C.  Tuffnell,  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,  in  the  Report  of  1867,  "  and  large  numbers 
of  children  collected  in  the  union  workhouses,  schools 
for  them  were,  of  course,  established ;  but  they  were 
generally  very  inefficiently  conducted,  owing  to  the 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
teachers.  At  that  period,  as  assistant  Poor  Law  com- 
missioner, I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  education 
of  pauper  children,  and,  referring  to  my  reports  then 
made,  I  find  that  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  were 
almost  ludicrously  disqualified  for  their  offices.  I  at- 
tempted to  examine  them,  but  the  result  was  so  absurd 
that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  A  total  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  and  of  arithmetic,  mis-spellings  and  blunders 
of  every  conceivable  sort  characterised  their  examination 
papers.  Being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  controlling  or 
disciplining  children,  the  teachers  cometimes  resorted 
to  cruel  punishment  to  maintain  their  authority.  I 
remember  that  in  one  school  the  master  said  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  boys  in  order  though  he  had  broken  several 
sticks  on  them.  In  another  the  children  apparently  read 
fluently,  but  on  examining  their  books  I  found  that  many 
were  held  upside  down.  The  children  could  not  read  at 
all,  but  had  been  taught  to  repeat  certain  sentences,  and 
to  hold  their  books  before  them  as  if  they  were  reading, 
and  thus  visitors  were  made  to  believe  that  the  children 
were  well  instructed  in  reading.  In  numerous  instances, 
I  find,  by  reference  to  my  notes,  that  I  had  to  recommend 
the  instant  dismissal  of  teachers  for  gross  inefficiency, 
cruelty,  or  immorality." 

The  early  efforts  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  were  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  and  were  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
standard  equalification  of  the  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses by  allocating  the  £15,000,  granted  by  Peel 
in  1846,  according  to  their  ascertained  efficiency ; 
procuring  for  the  several  unions,  at  the  cheapest  cost, 
a  supply  of  the  most  eligible  and  useful  school  books 
and  school  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  workhouse  schools  ; 
and  pressing  on  the  guardians  the  necessity  of  industrial 
training. 

In  1846,  the  Committee  on  Education  introduced  the 
pupil  teacher  system  in  elementary  schools,  with  the 
result  that  such  pupil  teachers  as  failed,  after  their  five 
years  of  apprenticeship,  to  pass  into  the  normal  schools, 
fell  naturally  into  the  teaching  posts  in  the  workhouse 
schools.  As  Mr.  Tufnell  says,  they  were  "  infinitely  sup- 
erior in  every  respect  to  the  old  class  of  teacher,"  and 
from  that  time  the  small  workhouse  schools  began  to 
improve  materially. 


At  the  close  of  1848,  the  Metropolitan  children  were 
maintained  under  contract  in  two  large  schools  at  Nor- 
wood and  Tooting — nearly  all  that  remained  of  the  old 
system  of  "  farming  out  the  poor  "  which  had  been  limited 
in  its  operation  since  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834 — in  schools  kept  up  in  the  country,  in  workhouses 
apart  from  the  other  inmates,  or  in  workhouses  along 
with  the  other  inmates.  In  1849  (under  7  and  8  Vict., 
c.  101  of  1844),  three  School  Districts  were  formed  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  three  in  the  country.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "  barrack  schools  "  :  Norwood,  e.g.,  accom- 
modated 800  children,  the  South  Metropolitan  District 
about  1,000,  afterwards  extended  to  1,200.  The  con- 
tract schools  disappeared.  But  practical  difficulties 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  School  Districts  for  some 
years,  and  the  now  increasing  interest  in  pauper  education 
was  directed  to  the  ordinary  workhouse  schools.* 

As  early  as  the  Report  of  1850,  it  was  remarked — 
not,  perhaps,  without  some  misgiving  on  the  score  of 
strict  Poor  Law  principle — that  there  were  workhouses 
like  that  of  Atcham  Union  in  which  the  children  received 
an  education  beyond  all  comparison  better  than  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  children  of  labourers  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Many  unions  had  provided  land  for  the  train- 
ing of  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  1852,  we  hear  of  advance  being  made  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  separate  schools,  i.e.,  schools  distinct  and 
removed — in  some  instances  to  a  considerable  distance — 
from  the  workhouse. 

In  1854,  the  number  of  workhouse  schools  in  which  a 
more  or  less  complete  system  of  industrial  training 
had  been  adopted  was  "  certainly  increasing  "  ;  in  fact, 
the  extension  of  industrial  training  in  these  early  years 
was  impressed  on  guardians  by  the  Board  as  of  "  essential 
importance." 

In  1855,  power  was  given  to  guardians  to  provide 
education  for  the  children  of  out-door  paupers,  as  also 
for  orphan  and  deserted  children. 

In  1856,  it  was  reported  that  78J  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
door children  under  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  Metro- 
politan district  were  under  training  in  district  or  separate 
schools,  and  the  Report  of  1858  speaks  of  "  an  increasing 
disposition  in  the  case  of  large  unions  or  parishes  to  pro- 
vide schools  apart  from  the  workhouses."  It  is  in  the 
latter  year  that  mention  is  first  made  of  music  as  a  part 
of  industrial  training — "  to  fit  boys  for  the  bands  of  the 
Army  and  Navy "- — and,  in  1859,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
having  "  proved  a  singularly  successful  experiment." 

In  1859,  of  33,576  pauper  children  in  England  and 
Wales,  26,513  were  being  educated  in  workhouse  schools  ; 
4,381  in  nineteen  separate  schools,  2,682  in  six  district 
schools.  "  We  are  sensible,"  said  the  Board,  "  of  the 
great  advantages  of  separate  and  district  schools  as 
compared  with  schools  forming  parts  of  workhouses, 
and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  every  suitable  opportunity 
for  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  former  classes 
of  schools. 

In  1862-3  (under  25  and  26  Vict.,  c.  43),  the  certified 
school  system  was  begun,  i.e.,  the  sending  of  orphan  and 
deserted  children  (or  children  whose  parents  might 
consent)  to  schools  provided  wholly  or  partially  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  certified  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board ;  the  guardians  paying  a  sum  per  head, 
not  exceeding  what  would  have  been  the  cost  of 
their  relief  in  the  workhouse.  These  schools  were  either 
specifically  industrial  or  set  apart  for  the  training  of 
special  cases  :  thus,  of  the  six  first  certified,  five  were 
schools  to  train  up  young  girls  for  domestic  service,  and 
one  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution.  Henceforward 
the  system  grew  rapidly,  several  schools  being  added 
every  year. 

In  1863-4,  the  superintendence  and  examination  of  the 
workhouse  and  district  schools  were  put  exclusively  under 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  the  inspectors  transferred  to 
its  authority.  In  the  Report  of  1867-8  begins  the  series 
of  Reports  from  the  school  inspectors  which  have  since 
contributed  so  much  interesting  and  suggestive  educa- 
tional matter. 

In  1866,  the  Board  agreed  to  a  scheme  of  appointing, 
in  some  of  the  large  districts  or  separate  schools,  a  few  of 
the  largest  and  most  intelligent  boys  and  girls  as  assistant 
teachers  with  small  weekly  allowances. 

*  In  1851,  it  became  possible  to  utilise  workhouses  with 
superfluous  school  accommodation  for  the  education  of 
children  of  outside  unions,  and  by  1852  this  was  being  largely 
taken  advantage  of. 
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The  proved  success  of  the  larger  schools  now  pointed 
the  way  to  further  reform.  Attention  was  called  by  the 
four  inspectors  to  the  imperfect  arrangements  and  com- 
paratively large  cost  of  the  education  in  the  smaller 
Workhouse  Schools,  and  the  remedy  was  suggested,  viz., 
the  extension  of  the  school  district  system. 

The  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  in  1867 
removed  the  technical  and  other  obstacles  which  had 
for  some  years  prevented  this  extension,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  children  in 
the  distriot  or  separate  and  also  in  certified  schools 
was  made  a  charge,  it  secured  the  entire  removal  of 
the  children  in  the  Metropolis  from  the  pernicious 
influences  and  associations  of  the  workhouses.  Three 
school  districts  were  at  once  formed,  and  the  movement 
towards  separate  schools  gained  further  strength.*  In 
the  following  year  a  school  district  was  formed  for  tho 
county  of  Stafford. 

In  1868-9,  another  movement  was  begun  ;  assent  was 
given  to  an  experiment  in  boarding-out  children  on  the 
Scottish  system,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  next  year  the 
arguments  for  and  against  boarding-out  were  fully  dis- 
cussed. In  1871,  the  system  was  formally  adopted  and 
thirty  boarding-out  committees  were  formed. f 

In  the  Report  of  1869-70,  it  was  announced  that,  in 
the  Metropolis,  the  removal  of  the  children  from  the 
workhouse  was  nearly  completed.  In  the  same  year, 
the  "  Goliath "  was  granted  by  the  Admiralty  as  a 
training  ship. 

How  far  all  this  evolution  could  be  upheld  as  in  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  of  1834,  or  how  far  it  must  be 
viewed  as  the  outcome  of  more  humanitarian  feeling, 
is  doubtful.  When  one  looks  up  the  index  of  the  1834 
Report  under  "  Education,"  the  only  reference  is  to  the 
last  page  of  the  Report,  and  .  this  would  seem  to  cast  a 
somewhat  strange  light  on  the  educational  ideas  of  the 
Commissioners.  They  note  that  the  measures  they  have 
suggested  are  "  intended  to  produce  rather  negative 
than  positive  effects,"  and  that  "  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  right  principles  and  habits,  one  is  to  look  not  so  much 
to  any  economic  arrangements  and  regulations  as  to  the 
influence  of  a  moral  and  religious  education."  They 
believe  that  "  the  adoption  of  these  negative  measures 
recommended  will  remove  the  obstacles  which  now 
impede  the  progress  of  instruction  and  intercept  its 
results,"  and  they  close  by  saying  that,  "  as  soon  as  a 
good  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  shall  have  ren- 
dered further  improvement  possible,  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  Legislature  is  to  take  measures  to  promote 
the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the  labouring  classes." 

What  the  Commission  meant  by  "  religious  and  moral 
education,"  and  whether  the  education  provided  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board  could  be  so  described,  are  questions. 

Taking  a  wider  view  of  education,  those  who  hold  by 
the  letter  of  1834  may  very  well  represent  that  the  educa- 
tion given  to  pauper  children  is  far  superior  to  that 
within  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes  generally :  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the  boarding  school  system 
bo  much  approved  by  wealthy  parents  to-day ;  and  that, 
to  this  extent,  it  takes  away  from  the  deterrency  which 
a  Poor  Law  system  should  never  abandon.  £ 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  a  Poor  Law  is  the  abolition  of  pauperism,  and  that 
there  is  no  surer  way  to  abolish  pauperiom  than  to  strike 
at  its  roots  by  giving  the  children  that  education  and 
training  which  statesmen  know  to  be  necessary  for 


*  Perhaps  all  that  could  be  said  for  the  old  workhouse 
schools  was  said  by  two  of  the  Inspectors  in  the  1870-1 
Report,  pp.  215, 231. 

t  It  is  noteworthy  that  Fawcett  had  no  words  too  strong 
in  condemnation  of  this.  See  the  "  Postcript  "  in  his  Pauper- 
ism, p.  79,  beginning : — "  While  these  pages  were  being  written 
the  Poor  Law  Board  issued  an  Order  relating  to  the 
boarding  out  of  pauper  children,  which  affords  striking  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  country  at  any  moment 
returning  to  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  old  Poor  Law." 
So  also  Fowle  calls  it  "a  plan  which  cannot  be  defended  on 
any  sound  principles  of  Poor  Law."  The  Poor  Law,  p.  144. 

X  There  is  at  least  one  expression  of  opinion  in  later  days 
which  goes  far  beyond  this.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Goschen's 
Circular  of  1869,  the  guardians  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George's. 
Hanover  Square,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  send 
him  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "  another  great  source  of 
pauperism  arose  from  the  present  system  of  educating  pauper 
children." 


future  independence,  but  which  the  majority  of  the- 
working  classes  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  The- 
alternatives  are,  either  to  maintain  and  use  every  weapon,, 
great  or  small,  to  discourage  people  from  becoming 
paupers — among  these  weapons  being  the  prospect  that- 
their  children  will  remain  paupers — or  to  face  this  risk 
and  accept  the  responsibility  of  educating  and  training 
whatever  children  are  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Whichever  view  be  taken,  it  seems  evident  tnat  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  like  their  descendants,  considered  that 
the  children  of  paupers  did  not  come  under  the  same 
category  as  their  parents.  Their  position  was  not  to  be 
"  less  eligible  "  than  the  position  of  the  children  of  the- 
lowest  class  of  independent  labourers, 

Or,  if  we  like  to  put  it  in  this  way,  the  want  of  a  home 
on  the  part  of  pauper  children  was  in  itself  so  much  of  a- 
handicap,  and  made  the  position  of  the  pauper  child  so 
much  "  less  eligible "  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer's  child,  that  it  should  be  compensated  by  a- 
higher  standard  of  the  other  conditions  of  healthy  child 
life.  And  the  interests  of  the  community  in  having- 
educated  and  trained  workers  in  the  future  were  to  be- 
put  before  the  deterrent  principles  which  would — pour 
encourager  les  autres — inflict  punishment  on  those  who- 
had  children  for  whom  they  could  not  provide. 

MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

For  many  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  the  Reports  preserve  an  almost  unbroken 
silence  on  the  medical  treatment  of  paupers  as  a  subject 
deserving  separate  attention.  There  was  a  Committer 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  May,  1854,  to- 
enquire  into  the  mode  in  which  medical  relief  was  then 
administered  in  the  different  unions  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  additional 
facilities  might  be  afforded  the  poor  in  obtaining  medical 
aid,  but  the  only  result  seems  to  have  been  the  issue  of  a 
General  Order  providing  that  the  medical  officers  under 
the  Board  should  hold  office  until  death  or  resignation. 
In  1856  again,  the  Board,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  declared  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  issue  a  General  Order  for  the  training  of  female- 
inmates  of  workhouses  as  nurses.  By  the  Statute  of  1 858 
the  medical  officers  were  required  to  be  registered  under 
that  Act,  and,  in  the  next  year  the  Board,  by  a  General 
Order,  demanded  that  all  medical  officers,  besides  being 
registered,  should  possess  a  legal  qualification  to  practise 
both  medicine  and  surgery  in  England  and  Wales  issuing 
from  some  competent  legal  authority  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

But,  in  1864 — the  year  in  which  a  Select  Committee- 
sat  on  the  whole  subject  of  Poor  Law  administration — 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  publication  of 
several  cases  in  which  neglect  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  as  regards  the  treatment  of  sick  inmates  of  work- 
houses. The  Board,  while  emphasising  their  anxious 
desire  to  provide  a  systematic  supervision  of  the  work- 
houses and  their  sick  wards,  expressed  the  belief  that  "  if 
the  Visiting  Committee  strictly  and  punctually  make  the 
inquiries  prescribed  by  the  order  of  the  Board,  and  record 
the  result  of  these  inquiries,  any  matter  of  complaint  as 
regards  the  management  of  the  workhouse  would  be 
wholly  prevented  or  speedily  remedied."  Thereafter  the- 
Board  "  continues  to  give  "  much  attention  to  medical  relief. 

In  1865,  the  Board  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  boards 
of  guardians,  urging  on  their  consideration  the  Resolution 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  providing  cod  liver  oil,  quinine,  andother  expensive 
medicines.  Two  special  inspectors  were  employed  to 
report  on  the  existing  accommodation  and  management  of 
the  sick  wards  and  infirmaries  attached  to  the  Metropolitan 
workhouse.  Another  circular  letter  was  issued  "  pointing 
out  the  expediency  of  providing  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  paid  nurses,"  and  the  suggestion  led  im- 
mediately to  the  appointment  of  additional  nurses  in  many 
workhouses. 

In  the  same  year  the  inquiries  into  the  deaths  of  two 
workhouse  inmates  disclosed  defects  in  the  state  and 
management  of  the  sick  wards  of  the  London  workhouses. 
This  led  to  a  general  enquiry  into  the  condition  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  sick  accommodation.  Further  legis- 
lation was  called  for  with  the  view  of  raising  the  large 
sums  needed  by  contributions  from  the  various  unions, 
parishes,  and  places  in  the  Metropolis,  assessed  according 
to  their  rateable  value. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of-  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to 
the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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Under  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,  which 
established  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
the  whole  of  the  unions  and  parishes  in  the  Metropolis 
were  formed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  into  one  district, 
called  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District,  for  insane, 
fever,  and  smallpox  cases ;  two  asylums  for  the 
insane  and  two  for  fever  and  smallpox  patients  were 
at  once  started.  Five  sick  asylum  disti-icts  were  formed 
hi  the  Metropolis — a  sixth  being  formed  in  the  succeeding 
year.  Seventeen  unions  and  parishes  in  the  Metropolis 
were  ordered  to  provide  infirmaries  on  sites  detached  from 
the  workhouse,  these  being  meant  at  once  as  a  provision 
for  medical  treatment,  and  as  giving  the  possibility  of 
further  classification. 

"  When  all  the  measures  which  we  have  described," 
said  the  Board,  "  shall  have  been  completed,  the  removal 
from  the  workhouses  to  suitable  buildings  provided  for 
them,  will  be  effected  of  the  patients  suffering  from  fever 
and  small-pox,  of  the  harmless  and  chronic  lunatics  and 
idiots,  of  the  children,  and  of  the  paupers  suffering  from 
acute  disease,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  ample  room 
will  then  be  left  in  the  workhouses  for  the  due  relief, 
classification  and  management  of  the  able-bodied  poor  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  classes,  and  of  the  aged  and  infirm." 

The  Board,  however,  suggestively  added,  "  We  desire, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  sick  wards  of  the  work- 
houses to  point  out  that  they  were  originally  provided 
for  the  cases  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  who  might  be 
attacked  by  illness,  and  not  as  State  hospitals  into  which 
all  the  sick  poor  of  the  country  might  be  received  for 
medical  treatment  and  care." 

The  provisions  of  the  new  Act  authorising  the  establish- 
ment of  dispensaries  for  sick  out-door  paupers  were 
circulated  among  the  guardians  and  their  opinions  asked. 
And  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries 
in  the  Metropolitan  district  was  extended  to  the  work- 
houses in  the  country. 

In  1868-9  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  that  single 
workhouses  within  the  unions  should  be  appropriated  to 
separate  classes  of  paupers.  Thus  the  guardians  of  the 
City  of  London  Union  appropriated  the  workhouse  at 
Bow  to  the  sick,  that  at  Holloway  to  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  that  at  Homerton  to  the  able-bodied. 

In  1869,  began  the  establishment  of  separate  wards  in 
connection  with  workhouses  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
fectious cases.  In  that  year  plans  for  such  in  fifty  unions 
were  passed. 

In  the  Report  of  1869-70,  there  was  a  full  and  sugges- 
tive discussion  and  comparison  of  the  Irish  Dispensary 
system  with  that  now  being  introduced  in  England.  It 
was  reported  that,  in  England,  progress  was  being  made 
in  the  establishment  of  dispensaries,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  fifty-eight  such  were  either  ready,  or  in  course 
of  erection,  or  in  contemplation. 

In  1871,  the  arrangements-  for  the  treatment  of  in 
fectious  diseases  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  the  great 
outbreak  of  smallpox  in  November  1870,  and  cam  3 
through  it  successfully. 

In  the  Report  of  1834,  even  less  was  said  upon  medical 
treatment  than  upon  education.  There  was  a  casual 
mention  of  the  establishment  by  an  individual  of  "  dis- 
pensaries for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  labouring  classes 
to  defray,  from  their  own  resources,  the  expense  of 
medical  treatment,"  but  even  of  this  the  Commissioners, 
while  granting  that  much  had  been  effected  by  them  and 
that  much  more  might  be  effected,  said,  "  We  are  not 
prepared  to  suggest  any  legislative  measures  for  their 
encouragement. ' ' 

By  the  end  of  the  "  long  sleep  "  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
however,  we  see  the  institution  of  free  dispensaries — 
"  meeting  places  of  doctor  and  patient  " — providing  free 
drugs  for  outside  paupers,  while,  for  indoor,  we  see  the 
gradual  appropriation  of  infirmaries  for  special  cases, 
and,  generally,  the  application  of  the  best  of  skill  and 
nursing  without  consideration  of  expense  to  the  poorest 
classes. 

All  this,  of  course,  in  itself,  makes  the  condition  of  the 
pauper,  when  in  need  of  medical  treatment,  more  eligible 
than  that  of  the  independent  labourer. 

The  dominant  consideration  seems  to  be  that,  when 
any  person  who  ordinarily  works  becomes  ill,  it  is  the 
first  interest  of  the  State  to  get  him  on  his  feet  again,  and 


that  deterrent  principles  must  give  way  to  this  over- 
whelming social  interest.* 

EMIGRATION. 

This  was  a  remedy  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  1834 
thought  very  highly.  One  of  their  recommendations  was 
the  advancing  of  the  necessary  expenses  to  any  settled 
pauper  willing  to  emigrate.  In  the  early  reports  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  then,  we  find  this  one  of  the  prominent 
headings  in  the  table  of  contents. 

In  the  first  report,  1848,  we  find  it  noted  that  there  had 
been  a  very  general  movement  on  the  subject  of  Emigra- 
tion, which  had  had  its  influence  in  the  mining  and  agri- 
cultural districts,  "  and  that  emigration  had  greatly  in- 
creased." 

In  1848,  over  £8,000  was  spent  in  this  way:  in  1849, 
over  £12,000  ;  in  1852,  over  £15,000.  The  numbers  emi- 
grated at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rates  in  the  latter  year 
were  3,271,  from  which  date  the  numbers  fell  off.  By- 
1859,  they  had  fallen  to  ninety-five,  and  the  Board  con- 
cluded that  "  at  present  emigration  cannot  be  considered 
as  any  practical  remedial  measure  for  the  suppression  of 
pauperism." 

In  the  conditions  of  England  at  the  time,  the  first  neces- 
sity was  the  breaking  up  of  communities  where  labour  had 
accumulated  without  any  regard  for  the  local  demand  for 
it.  When,  however,  this  was  done  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  it  was  seen  that  labour  could  be 
"  absorbed  "  within  the  country,  the  argument  for  Emi- 
gration lost  its  force. 

TREATMENT   OF  LUNATICS. 

In  1852,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  we  find  some- 
thing like  half  the  lunatics  maintained  in  county  and 
borough  lunatic  asylums,  about  one-fourth  in  union  and 
parish  workhouses,  nearly  as  many  boarded  out  with 
relatives,  and  the  remainder  in  registered  hospitals  or 
licensed  houses. 

On  various  occasions  we  find  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  making  special  reports  on  the  conditions  of 
lunatics  in  some  of  the  workhouses.  Complaint  was 
suggested  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  that  there  was  a  want  of 
asylum  or  other  adequate  accommodation,  but  for  the 
most  part,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
were  carred  out.  In  1862,  permission  was  given  to 
any  union  where  there  was  a  pressure  on  accommodation 
to  "  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  care  of  a 
limited  number  of  chronic  lunatics  in  the  workhouse." 

In  1867,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District  was 
formed,  under  which  two  separate  asylums  for  the  insane 
were  commenced. 

The  principles  on  which  lunatics  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board  are  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  1869-70, 
when  noting  the  facts : — "  The  progress  in  the  cost, 
as  well  as  in  the  numbers  of  lunatics  has  been  remark- 
able. In  the  year  1862  the  cost  of  lunatics  maintained 
in  asylums  was  £482,425 ;  for  the  year  1869  it  was 
£710,941,  being  an  increase  of  £228,516  or  47  per  cent, 
in  the  seven  years.  In  the  year  1852  there«were  12,000 
pauper  lunatics  in  asylums  :  at  present  there  are  about 
27,000.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  lunatics  and  in 
the  number  of  persons  returned  as  such  in  our  lists  of 
paupers  is  undoubtedly  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
anxiety  which  has  been  evinced  duting  late  years  to 
afford  the  protection  and  scientific  treatment  of  asylums 
to  poor  persons  of  this  class,  who  would  formerly  have 
bean  kept  in  workhouses  or  left  in  the  care  of  their  rela- 
tives as  oat-door  paupers.  The  increase  of  the  charge 
upon  the  poor  rate  thus  caused  has  undoubtedly  become 
a  heavy  item,  but  it  is  clearly  an  expense  which  stands  on 
a  different  footing  altogether  from  the  other  items  of  Poor 
Law  expenditure." 

VAGRANCY.  '< 

At  the  very  beginning  of  its  career  the  attention  of  the 
Board  was  "  most  urgently  called  to  the  state  of  the 
vagrant  poor,  and  the  alarming  increase  in  numbers." 
The  first  President,  Charles  Buffer,  issued  a  Minute 
to  guardians  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  sound  and 
vigilant  discrimination  in  respect  of  the  objects 
of  relief,   and  the  steady  refusal  of  aid  to  all  who 

*  "  The  provisions  for  pauperism  may  cause  people  to 
become  poor,  but  are 'unlikely  to  cause  people  to  become  sick  " 
Chas.  Booth.  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  present  Commission, 
Question  2273. 
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are  not  ascertained  to  be  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
are  obviously  the  most  effective  remedies  against 
the  continued  increase  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy," 
and  suggesting  that  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
devise  some  way  of  granting  limited  and  guarded  certi- 
ficates from  some  proper  authority  to  those  worthy  of 
•relief.  "  As  a  general  rule  the  relieving  officer  would  be 
light  in  refusing  relief  to  able-bodied  and  healthy  men  ; 
though  in  inclement  weather  he  might  afford  them  shelter 
if  really  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  it  for  them- 
selves. His  duties  would  necessarily  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  persons  of  the  habitual  vagrants,  and  to  these  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  refuse  relief,  except  in  case  of  evident 
and  urgent  necessity." 

i  In  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  marked  decrease, 
and  for  some  time  the  subject  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Annual  Reports  except  in  the  Circular  of  1858,  which  sug- 
gested the  abortive  scheme  of  the  six  asylum  districts. 
In  1863-4  we  find  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  been 
obtaining  returns  from  the  several  metropolitan  unions 
and  parishes  showing  the  extent  and  accommodation 
provided  for  destitute  vagrants  and  wayfarers.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  aggregate  there  was  accommodation  for 
997  persons,  *  but  "  very  unequally  distributed." 

A  Minute  was  sent  to  guardians  in  the  metropolis  saying 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Poor  Law  that  every  destitute  person,  without 
•reference  to  the  question  of  settlement  or  residence,  is 
primarily  entitled  to  relief  where  he  is  actually  destitute, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  see  that  all 
necessary  and  reasonable,  arrangements  are  made  for 
affording  to  every  such  person  the  requisite  relief,  whether 
in  food,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  or  lodging,"  this 
could  not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Whatever  the 
danger  of  abuse,  the  "  obligation  upon  the  guardians  and 
their  officers  to  afford  the  requisite  relief  to  all  really 
destitute  applicants  was  imperative  and  could  not  be 
avoided."  The  difficulty  was  that  vagrants  not  being 
attached  to  any  particular  locality,  some  boards  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  no  special  obligation  to  relieve 
them  rested  upon  any  one  union  or  parish  rather  than 
another. 

By  the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act  of  1864,  how- 
ever, carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1860-64,  provision  was  required  to  be  made 
'  by  all  unions  and  parishes  for  this  kind  of  accommodation, 
the  expense  of  providing  proper  wards  or  places  of 
reception  being  reimbursed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  By  the  next  year,  thirty-threa  out 
of  the  thirty-nine  unions  and  parishes  were  signified 
to  have  provided  adequate  accommodation,  and  measures 
were  in  progress  as  regards  the  other  six.  The  effect  of 
these  measures  was  "  necessarily  to  increase  very  con- 
siderably the  number  of  applications."  ■f  From  which  the 
Poor  Law  Board  took  this  much  of  comfort,  that "  it  was 
not,  however,  unsatisfactory  to  observe  that  this  increase 
had  taken  place,  for  it  enabled  them  to  state  that  there 
need  not  and  should  not  now  be  a  houseless  poor  person 
in  the  streets  of  London."  At  the  same  time,  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  casual  wards  was  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  a  general  order  was  issued  prescribing  a  uniform 
dietary  and  similar  tasks  of  work. 

The  subject  of  vagrancy  throughout  the  country  again 
became  clamant  in  1866,  on  complaints  from  many  boards 

*  Subsequent  investigations  showed  that  accommodation 
for  2,100  might  be  considered  ample. 

t  In  answer  to  Mr.  Goschen's  Circular  of  1869,  the  Parish 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  resolved  that  "  the  great 
increase  in  the  pauper  population  may  be  traced  to  the 
operation  of  the  Houseless  Poor  Act,  which  has  practically 
legalized  vagrancy  and  professional  vagabondism." 


of  guardians  of  the'  increase  of  this  class.  It  seemed  to 
"the  Board  that  more  uniformity  of  treatment  and  regula- 
tion, stricter  supervision,  and  more  ready  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  authorities  superintending  the 
various  vagrant  wards  were  urgently  required.  But  it 
appeared  questionable  whether  the  evil  could  be  effectually 
grappled  with  except  by  a  uniform  system  for  the  treat- 
ment of  vagrants  imposed  by  law  on  the  country  generally. 
In  a  Circular  of  25th  November,  1868,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  way-ticket  system  might  be  adopted.  In  1870— 
1871  there  was  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  vagrants. 

IRREMOVABILITY: 

When  the  Board  took  office  in  1847,  the  term  of  residence- 
which  conferred  irremovability  (so  long  as  residence- 
was  maintained)  was  five  years,  and  the  charge  fell  ort 
the  Parish, 

By  an  Act  of  that  year  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such, 
irremovable  paupers  was  thrown  on  the  Union. 

In  1861,  following  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1858,  the  period  of  residence  conferring  the 
status  of  irremovability  was  reduced  from  •five  years  to 
three,  the  area  of  residence  was  extended  from  the 
parish  to  the  union,  and  the  contributions  of  parishes 
in  unions  to  the  common  fund  was  made  -proportionate 
to  the  rateable  value  of  such  parishes  instead  of  the 
averages  established  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act. 

Einally,  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  of  1865  reduced 
the  term  of  residence  to  one  year,  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole  poor  relief  of  the  unions  was  charged  upon  the 
common  fund  of  the  union, 

As  to.  the  conformity  of  these  reforms  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  1834  Commissioners  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Villiers,  then  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  in 
introducing  the  Bill  of  1865,  said  that,  during  the  great 
inquiry  of  1832-4,  in  which  he  took  part,  he  received  art 
impression  which  he  had  never  seen  reason  to  change, 
that  "  the  abuses,  mismanagement,  and  malpractices 
which  the  inquiry  disclosed  were,  more  or  less,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  be  attributed  to  the  laws  of  settlement  and 
removal" — "  15,000  arbitrary  divisions,  each  saddled  with 
the  burden  of  relieving  the  poor  within  its  own  limits, 
and  each  trying  to  cast  its  burden  upon  the  others,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  interests,  the  morals,  or  the 
well-being  of  the  poor  in  any  respect ;  that  is  the  history 
— or  at  least  the  character — of  the  Poor  Law  for  two* 
centuries."  It  was  only,  he  said,  the  views  and  interests. 
of  influential  ratepayers  represented  in  Parliament  that- 
prevented  the  Commission  carrying  out  "  the  plan  they 
had  in  view,  which  was  to  do  away  with  the  parochiaE 
liability  for  maintaining  the  poor,  and  to  have  union 
administration  and  union  chargeability  commensurate. 
...  I  well  recollect  the  disappointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  being  unable  to  carry  out  the  principle  to 
this  extent ;  and  the  fact  that  the  new  Poor  Law,  al- 
though it  has  been  attended  with  many  advantages  has 
not  succeeded  to  the  extent  its  great  advocates  expected, 
is  doubtless  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  this  respect."  *. 

In  face  of  this  testimony  we  can  understand  the  strong 
expression  of  Mr.  Nicholls  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his. 
History,  that,  when  the  power  of  compulsory  removal 
was  abolished  and  union  chargeability  substituted  for 
separate  parochial  chargeability,  there  would  be  "  little 
occasion  for  further  changes  in  our  English  Poor  Law," 


♦  Hansard,  Vol.  177,  p.  469.  The  operation  and  .  history 
of  Settlement  before  and  after  1834  was  succinctly  sketched 
in  this  speech. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the  page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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E.    THE  FIRST  SIX  YEARS  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD— THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST 

OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 


By  the  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  70,  all  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  or  imposed  on  the  Poor  Law  Board  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Gilbert  and 
other  incorporations  under  local  laws  being  now  incor- 
porated, henceforward  the  returns  embrace  all  the 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales. 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  separate  study  of  the 
new  administration  from  1871-2  to  1876-7.  These 
were  years  of  internal  peace  and  material  progress,  of 
Tising  prices,  plentiful  employment,  increasing  exports 
■and  imports,  budget  surpluses,  of  booming  trade  generally. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  nation  is  well  reflected  in 
the  facts  that  the  Income  Tax  was  reduce  I  to  3d.  in 
1873  and  to  2d.  in  1874,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  h  .d  gone  to 
the  country  with  the  proposal  to  abolish  it,  and  thab 
in  1875  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  general  approval,  bought  the 
Siez  Canal  shares. 

But,  besides  these  favourable  external  conditions, 
something  might  be  expected  from  the  proverbial  activity 
of  the  "  new  broom,"  the  department  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Board  and  fallen  heir  to  the 
wealth  of  information  and  suggestion  accruing  from  the 
enquiries  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Goschen. 

Thus  it  seems  as  if  all  the  conditions  were  present 
for  the  reduction  both  of  the  charges  and  of  the  burden 
of  pauperism,  and  the  history  of  these  six  years  may  with 
some  reason  be  supposed  to  give  us  a  picture  of  all  that 
a  Poor  Law  carrying  out  the  principles  of  1834  can  do. 

But  at  the  end  of  its  first  year  (Report  of  1871-2,  dated 
21st  March,  1872),  the  new  Board  had  to  come  before 
the  public  with  an  increase  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  the  expenditure,  as  against  the  slight  decrease  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The  total  sum  ex- 
pended (£7  ,886,724)  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
new  Poor  Law,  exceeding  that  of  1834  by  £1,500,000.  No 
consolation  could  be  got  from  the  rate  per  head  (6s.  11  id.) 
for  it  was  within  2£d.  of  the  highest  record  since  1835, 
and  in  the  total  pauperism  there  was  a  slight  increase. 
The  only  justification  offered  for  the  increase  was  that  the 
price  of  wheat  was  higher  than  in  the  previous  year  ; 
that  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  cholera  epidemic 
*'  would  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  relief  "  ; 
and  that  "  something  also  might  be  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  charges  for  the  extension  of  the  workhouse  accom- 
modation recently  supplied  " — charges  in  respect  of  the 
repayment  of  loans  now  coming  upon  the  Common  Fund. 
In  default  of  anything  more  cheerful  to  say,  the  new 
Board  had  to  fall  back  on  the  old  story  of  the  two 
former  Reports,  the  small  number  of  really  able-bodied 
men  in  receipt  of  relief. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  Board 
would  acquiesce  in  this  state  of  things.  By  all  previous 
canons  of  Poor  Law  theory,  they  were  bound  to  look 
upon  an  increase  both  in  pauperism  and  expenditure 
during  years  of  good  trade  as  an  indication  of  something 
that  needed  remedy. 

Looking  over  the  heads  of  expenditure,  nothing  seemed 
to  call  so  urgently  for  revision  as  the  category  to  which 
the  old  Board  had  been  giving  so  much  consideration 
in  the  last  two  years.  Out-door  relief  was  nearly  one-half 
the  total  expenditure,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  was  "  the  branch  of  expenditure  which  afforded  the 
best  prospect  of  effecting  any  material  reduction  in  the 
burthen  of  pauperism."  But  besides,  Mr.  Wodehouse  had 
just  reported  that,  in  the  Metropolis,  there  was  much 
lax  administration  and  much  variety  of  practice  and 
treatment,  as  well  as  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
expected  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  his  new  inquiries 
into  out-door  relief  in  seventy  selected  unions  showed 
that  much  the  same  was  true  over  the  country.* 

*  In  this  Report  Mr.  Wodehouse  makes  the  simple  but 
striking  calculation  of  the  real  economy  of  in-door  against  out- 
door relief,  which  has  become  classical — "  As  regards  the 


Thus  strict  revision  of  out-door  relief  became  the 
note  of  the  Local  Government  Board's  policy  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  guar- 
dians to  the  subject  by  a  Circular  Letter  to  Inspectors 
on  December  2nd,  1871,  stating  at  length  the  views  of 
the  Board,  and  suggesting  regulation?  for  their  guidance. 
The  following  passages  in  the  Circular  seem  to  deserve 
quotation  : — 

"  Many  causes  have  doubtless  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  out-door  relief  which  has  taken  place  ;  but  the 
Board  believe,  from  the  information  before  them,  that  it 
is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  attributable  to  defects 
in  the  law  or  orders  which  regulate  out-door  relief.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  increase  is  attributable  to  defective 
management  or  administration  of  the  law,  the  remedy  is 
in  the  hands  of  its  local  administrators,  the  guardians, 
and  may  be  at  once  applied  by  them.  .  .  . 

"The  inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  the  Board 
show  conclusively  : — 

1.  That  out-door  relief  is  in  many  cases  granted  by 
the  guardians  too  readily  and  without  sufficient 
inquiry,  and  that  they  give  it  also  in  numerous 
instances  in  which  it  would  be  more  judicious 
to  apply  the  workhouse  test,  and  to  adhere 
more  strictly  to  the  provisions  of  the  orders 
and  regulations  in  force  in  regard  to  out-door 
relief. 

"  2.  That  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  practice  in  the 
administration  of  out-door  relief  and  that  a 
marked  contrast  is  shown  in  the  numbers  re- 
lieved, and  in  the  amount  of  the  relief  granted 
in  the  unions  in  which  the  guardians  adhere 
strictly  to  the  law,  and  in  those  in  which  they 
more  or  less  disregard  it.  .  .  . 

"  Instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefi- 
nitely of  variations  in  adjoining  unions  where  the 
surrounding  circumstances  are  similar  and  where 
the  variations  can  be  attributable,  in  the  main, 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  different  system  of 
administration  adopted  by  the  guardians,  both 
in  respect  to  the  objects  of  relief  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  relief  afforded. 

"  3.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  numerous  instances 
the  guardians  disregard  the  advantages  which 
result  not  only  to  the  ratepayers  but  to 
the  poor  themselves  from  the  offer  of  in-door  in 
preference  to  out-door  relief.  A  certainty  of 
obtaining  out-door  relief  in  his  own  home  when- 
ever he  may  ask  for  it  extinguishes  in  the  mind 
of  the  labourer  all  motive  for  husbanding  his 
resources,  and  induces  him  to  rely  exclusively 

argument,  which  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  economy,  I 
believe  that  its  fallacy  may  be  very  readily  shown  by  a  simple 
arithmetical  process.  That  argument  stated  in  its  simplest 
form  is  as  follows.  A  family  applies  for  relief  ;  if  they  are 
given  out-relief  to  tha  amount  of  4s.  a  week,  they  will  be 
satisfied  ;  if  they  come  into  the  workhouse,  their  mainten- 
ance will  cost  10s.  a  week.  The  economists  therefore  argue 
that  by  giving  out-relief  they  will  save  6s.  a  week.  Now  the 
very  same  guardians,  who  have  used  this  argument,  have 
frequently  acknowledged  to  me,  that  when  the  workhouse  test 
is  o Jered,  it  is  not  accepted  in  more  than  one  case  out  of  ten. 
By  offeringthe  workhouse  then  in  tensuch  cases  the  Guardians 
would  indeed  lose  6s.  a  week  in  the  one  case  in  which  it  was 
accepted,  but  in  each  of  the  remaining  nine  cases  they  would 
save  4s.,  so  that  their  total  gain  upon  the  ten  cases  would 
amount  to  30s.  a  week.  I  believe,  however,  that,  transparent 
as  the  fallacy  is,  this  mistaken  notion  of  economy  lies  at  the 
root  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  out-relief  at  present  given 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  if  the  Guardians  were 
generally  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  employed 
they  would  be  more  willing  than  they  are  at  prese.it  to  make 
rt  proper  application  of  the  workhouse  test." 
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•upon  the  rates  instead  of  upon  his  own  sav- 
ings for  such  relief  as  he  may  require.  It 
removes   every  incentive  to  self-reliance  and 
prudent  forethought  on  his  part,  and  induces 
him,  moreover,  to  apply  for  relief  on  occasions 
when  the  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to 
render  him  absolutely  in  need  of  it.  .  .  . 
"  The  Board  now  proceed  to  advert  to  some  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  guardians 
in  the  administration  of  out-door  relief.    The  most  im- 
portant in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  is  the  application  of 
an  efficient  workhouse  test  to  all  able-bodied  applicants 
for  relief,  whether  male  or  female,  and  the  most  strict 
and  careful  inquiries  into  the  destitution  and  circum- 
stances of  all  paupers  to  whom  out-door  relief  is  granted 
at  their  own  homes.    The  Board  request  you,  therefore, 
to  bring  these  points,  and  the  following  recommendations, 
under  the  notice  of  the  guardians  : — - 

"  1.  That  out-door  relief  should  not  be  granted  to 
single  able-bodied  men,  or  to  single  able-bodied 
women,  either  with  or  without  illegitimate 
children. 

"  2.  That  out-door  relief  should  not,  except  in  special 
cases,  be  granted  to  any  woman  deserted  by 
her  husband  during  the  first  twelve  months 
after  the  desertion,  or  to  any  able-bodied  widow 
with  one  child  only. 

"  3.  That  in  the  case  of  any  able-bodied  widow  with 
more  than  one  child,  it  may  be  desirable  to  take 
one  or  more  of  the  children  into  the  workhouse 
in  preference  to  giving  out-door  relief. 

"  4.  That  in  unions  where  the  Prohibitory  Order  is 
in  force  the  workhouse  test  should  be  strictly 
applied  ;  and  the  guardians  should  be  informed 
that  the  Board  will  not  be  prepared  to  sanction 
any  cases  which  are  not  reported  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  order,  and  in  which  the 
reports  do  not  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  paupers  to  which  they  refer,  showing  the 
number  of  their  respective  families,  with  the 
ages  and  number  of  children  employed,  amount 
of  wages  of  the  several  members  of  the  family 
at  work,  cause  of  destitution,  period  during 
which  they  have  been  without  employment, 
amount  of  relief,  if  any,  given  previously  to  the 
transmission  of  the  report,  and  what  extent  of 
accommodation  for  all  classes  exists  in  the 
workhouse  at  the  time. 

V  5.  That  out-door  relief  should  be  granted  for  a 
fixed  period  only,  which  should  not,  in  any  case, 
exceed  three  months. 

"  6.  That  all  orders  to  able-bodied  men  for  relief 
in  the  labour  yard  should  be  only  given  from 
week  to  week. 

"  7.  That  out-door  relief  should  not  be  granted  in 
any  case  unless  the  relieving  officer  has,  since 
the  application,  visited  the  home  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  has  recorded  the  date  of  such  visits 
in  the  Relief  Application  and  Report  Book. 
Cases  in  which  the  relieving  officer  has  not  had 
time  to  visit  should  be  relieved  by  him  in  kind 
only,  or  by  an  order  for  the  workhouse. 

"  8.  That  the  relieving  officer  should  be  required  to 
make  at  least  fortnightly  visits  to  the  homes  of 
all  persons  receiving  relief  on  account  of  tem- 
porary sickness,  and  of  able-bodied  men  receiv- 
ing relief  in  the  labour-yard,  and  to  visit  the 
old  and  infirm  cases  at  least  once  a  quarter  ; 
and  the  relieving  officer  should  be  required  to 
keep  a  diary  with  the  dates  and  results  of  such 
visits. 

**9.  That  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pulsory maintenance  of  paupers  by  relations 
legally  liable  to  contribute  to  their  support 
should  be  more  generally  acted  upon. 

"  10.  That  as  the  recommendations  of  medical  officers 
{or  meat  and  stimulants  are  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  orders  for  additional  relief,  they  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  accompanied  by  a  repoit  from 
the  medical  officer  in  a  prescribed  form,  setting 
forth  the  particulars  of  each  case  ascertained 
by  personal  inquiry. 

"  11.  That  in  the  most  populous  unions  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  appoint  one  or  more  officers  to  be 
termed  'Inspectors  of  Out-Relief,'  whose  duty  it 


would  be  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  relieving: 
officers,  and  ascertain  also  the  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  recipients  of  relief.  Such 
appointments  have  already  teen  jried  in  Liver- 
pool and  found  to  answer  very  successfully  

"  The  great  object  which  you  will  have  in  view  will 
be  to  induce  the  guardians  in  your  district  to  adopt 
sound  principles  of  administration  in  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual cases  ;  and  the  Board  believe  that  the  more 
frequently  those  principles  are  discussed,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  them  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  other 
boards  of  guardians,  the  more  conclusively  will  the 
advantages  be  recognised  which  always  result  from 
vigilant  supervision  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law."* 
The  Board  reinforced  these  instructions  by  drawing; 
attention  to  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  comparative 
amounts  expended  on  in-door  and  out-door  relief  in- 
neighbouring  unions  and  parishes,  St.  Pancras,  e.g:T 
giving  £22,463  in  in-door  maintenance  and  £34,965  in 
out-door  relief,  while  Marylebone  gave  £29,757  in  in- 
maintenance  and  only  £17,826  in  out-relief,  etc.  The 
history  of  Atcham  Union  after  the  Shrewsbury  parishes 
were  added  to  it,  when  the  number  of  cases  in  these 
parishes  fell  in  five  months  from  262  to  124,  and  the 
weekly  expenditure  from  £24  13s.  to  £13  7s.  9d..  was  held 
up  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  by  careful  ad- 
ministration, while  giving  the  most  considerate  attention: 
to  the  claim  of  the  deserving  poor. 

Nevertheless  in  the  next  year  (Report  of  1872-3),. 
although  the  number  of  paupers,  both  in  and  out,  had 
sensibly  fallen,  bringing  the  ratio  of  pauperism  to  the  total 
population  lower  than  it  had  ever  been  since  1844,  namely,, 
4 '2  per  cent.,  there  was  another  increase  in  expenditure, 
this  time  of  £120,000.  The  total  now,  for  the  first  time,, 
touched  the  eight  millions  sterling,  and  this  brought  the 
rate  per  head  up  to  6s.  lld^.,  i.e.,  the  highest  point  reached 
since  1835,  with  the  exception  of  the  potato  famine  year,. 
1848. 

But  now,  at  any  rate,  there  seemed  some  prospect  of 
locating  the  leak. 

Of  the  £120,000  increase,  over  £110,000  was  credited  to 
the  Metropolitan  district,  leaving  less  than  £10,000  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  rest  of  the  country.  But,  examining; 
the  expenditure  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  £22,361  in  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  the 
asylums  ;  in  the  workhouse  loans  repaid,  an  increase  of 
£15,176;  in  salaries  and  rations  an  increase  of  £13,869- 
It  was  because  of  these  increases  that,  in  spite  of  £80,000' 
odd  of  reduction  in  the  out-door  expenditure  of  the  whole 
country,  there  was,  on  balance,  this  total  increase  of 
£120,000. 

In  short,  to  those  who  could  read  the  facts,  it  was  be- 
coming clear  that  a  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  out-door 
paupers  by  itself  would  not  necessarily  bring  down  the 
total  expenditure  ;  and  it  was  at  least  suggested  that  the 
stricter  administration  of  Poor  Law  principles,  in  so  far 
as  it  led  to  the  extension  of  a  more  adequate  and  en- 
lightened in-door  relief,  might  be  attended  by  increasing; 
expenditure.  "  It  must  be  admitted,"  said  the  Report, 
"  that  the  establishment  of  large  and  costly  asylums: 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Acts, 
provided  with  all  appliances  for  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  harmless  insane  poor,  as  well  as  cases  of 
fever  and  small-pox,  must  necessarily  increase  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  Metropolis." 

In  this  year,  1872-3,  "  the  general  prosperity  and  the 
abundant  employment  in  the  country "  still  con- 
tinued, and  there  was  no  reason  for  relaxing  the  crusade 
against  out-door  relief.  The  Reports  of  various  con- 
ferences between  inspectors  and  guardians  had  by  this; 
time  been  received,  and  showed  that  "  the  main  principles; 
laid  down  in  the  Circular  had  received  a  general  assent.'* 
But  according  to  a  calculation  the  ratio  of  out-door  to  in- 
door was  : — 

in  all  England       -       -       -       -       -  5  to  1 
in  England  (less  the  Metropolis)     -       -  6  to  1 
in  the  Metropolis  alone        -       -       -  2£  to  1 
while,  in  some  unions,  out-door  pauperism  was  three,  four, 
five.and  even  six  times  that  of  the  average  ratio  of  England. 
There  was  accordingly  a  large  way  to  go  in  the  carrying 
of  the  "  general  assent  "  into  general  practice. 

It  was  only  by  the  third  year  (Report  of  1873-4) 
that  the  activity  of  the  Board  and  its  inspectors  began 


*  First  Report,  1871-2,  Appendix,  p.  63. 
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to  tell  visibly  on  the  expenditure.  This  time  there  was  a 
decrease  of  £315,234,  bringing  back  the  amount  to  what 
it  was  in  1869,  and  this  was  attributed  by  the  Board  to 
some  extent  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  guardians  to 
revert  to  the  principles  of  1834,  though  also  in  great 
measure  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country  and  the 
abundance  of  employment.  The  decrease  in  expenditure 
was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  numbers,  both  in-doors 
and  out.  Hope  seemed  to  revive  in  the  Board.  They 
called  attention  to  the  small  number  of  able-bodied 
male  paupers,  and  ventured  on  the  anticipation  that  there 
would  be  "no  material  difficulty  in  enforcing  through 
out  all  the  unions  the  salutary  provision  which  forbids 
the  allowance  of  relief  to  this  class  of  persons  except  in  a 
workhouse." 

Three  special  inquiries  had  been  made  into  the  mode 
of  the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  in  the  Metropolis 
by  Mr.  Longley,  and  in  selected  unions  by  Mr.  Culley 
and  Mr.  Sendall,  and  these  were  thought  worth  printing 
in  full  in  the  Report.* 

In  the  next  year  (Report  of  1874-5)  the  decrease 
of  expenditure  continued,  although  now  it  was  only 
£27,212.  Up  till  then,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  might  have  tended  to  empty  the  workhouses 
and  reduce  the  numbers  relieved  outside,  but,  in  this 
year,  began  the  other  concomitant  of  good  times,  the 
interruption  of  employment  by  labour  disputes — a  lock- 
out in  South  Wales,  e.g.,  overcrowding  the  workhouses 
and  inducing  the  Out-door  Labour  Test  Order. 

A  three  weeks'  frost  in  December,  accompanied  by  deep 
snow,  gave  occasion  to  the  following  deliverance  from 
the  Board : — 

"  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  frequently  urged  on  the 
consideration  of  the  guardians  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  workhouse  test  on  such  occasions,  when  temporary 
relief  is  demanded  solely  from  the  state  of  the  weather, 
is  essentially  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
conducive  to  their  real  interest.  A  certainty  of  ob- 
taining out-door  relief  in  his  own  home,  whenever  he 
may  demand  it,  extinguishes  in  the  mind  of  the  labourer 
all  motive  for  husbanding  his  earnings,  and  induces  him 
to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  rates,  instead  of  upon  his 
own  savings,  for  any  momentary  relief  which  he  may 
require  from  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  usual  employ- 
ment. The  unfailing  application  of  the  workhouse  test 
on  the  other  hand  makes  him  at  once  aware  that  the 
only  form  in  which  he  can  receive  relief  is  as  an  ordinary 
inmate  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  strongest  inducement 
to  support  himself  and  his  family  is  thus  held  out  to  him, 
an  inducement  altogether  wanting  when  the  guardians, 
upon  his  application,  readily  grant  him  out-door  relief. 
Very  many  applicants  will  gladly  receive  out-door  relief 
who  will  shrink  from  the  real  test  of  destitution  which  the 


*  Mr.  Longley's  report  in  scope  and  size  is  rather  a  treatise 
on  the  Poor  Law,  and  would  only  be  spoiled  by  quotations.  It 
was  circulated  during  the  next  year  to  the  various  Boards. 

Two  passages  from  Mr.  Culley's  report  are  worth  quoting  : 
"  Generally  throughout  England,  more  use  is  made  of  the 
workhouse  test  in  urban  than  in  rural  unions,  partly  because 
the  workhouse  accommodation  in  rural  unions  is  often  in- 
adequate, but  more  especially  because  the  more  populous  a 
union  is,  the  less  is  known  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
applicants  for  relief.  In  a  rural  union,  as  one  may  say,  every- 
body knows  everybody,  and  as  long  as  out-relief  can  be  legally 
given,  rural  boards  of  guardians  may  legitimately  have  on 
their  relief  list  a  larger  proportion  of  out-door  paupers  than 
could  be  justified  in  the  case  of  an  urban  board.  Unhappily, 
under  union  rating,  rural  guardians  are  often  sorely  tempted 
to  grant  out-relief  to  applicants  well  known  to  them  in  cases 
where  no  relief  should  be  given,  and  the  general  result  is  that 

rural  unions  are  more  pauperised  than  urban  

In  towns,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  growth 
of  pauperism  is  to  be  resisted,  that  the  workhouse  test  should 
be  strictly  applied." 

"  As  to  the  policy  in  cases  of  able-bodied  widows  with  more 
than  one  child,  of  leaving  the  widow  one  to  support  and 
taking  the  remainder  into  the  workhouse,  I  confess  I  have 
grave  doubt.  Such  a  course  seems  to  me  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  justifiable  only 
where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  character  of  the  mother.  No 
doubt  a  liberal  system  of  relief  to  widows  with  children  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  improvident  marriages,  but  as  long 
as  ou'-relief  is  given,  or  until  I  am  satisfied  that  an  ordinary 
working  man  not  only  has  the  means,  but  also  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity of  investing  those  means  to  provide  for  his  family  in 
case  of  his  early  death,  so  long,  I  think,  I  shall  remain  of 
opinion  that  guardians,  after  having  satisfied  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  moth  r,  do  well 
to  grant  out-relief  liber  dly  in  the  case  of  fatherless  children." 


acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  affords.  The 
beneficial  results  which  invariably  follow  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  workhouse  system  are  no  longer  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  have  been  proved  by  long  and  con- 
tinuous experience  ;  and  we  have  the  fullest  confidence 
that  the  same  results  will  ensue  from  the  adoption  of  the 
system  so  far  as  practicable  in  all  cases." 

In  1875-6,  another  decrease  of  £176,476  was  hailed  with 
much  satisfaction.  It  was  due,  the  Board  thought, 
chiefly  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  guardians  through- 
out the  country  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  adoption  in  many  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts i  if  what  was  known  as  the  Manchester  policy.  The 
regulations  adopted  in  Manchester  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  Standing  Orders  which  may  from  time  to 

time  be  adopted  by  the  guardians,  for  regulating 
the  administration  of  relief,  shall  be  strictly 
observed  by  the  relief  committees ;  but  if, 
owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  any  parti- 
cular case,  the  relief  committee  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  a  departure  from  the  Standing 
Order  applicable  thereto  is  advisable,  such  case 
shall  be  reported  by  the  assistant  clerk  for  the 
decision  of  the  General  Board,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  relief  committee  shall  make  such 
provisional  order  in  the  case  as  to  them  shall 
seem  necessary. 

2.  That  the  following  be  made  and  constituted 

Standing  Obdeb?. 

I.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted  or  allowed 

by  the  relief  committees  (except  in  case  of 
sickness)  to  applicants  of  any  of  the  following 
classes  : — 

(a)  Single  able-bodied  men. 

(b)  Single  able-bodied  women. 

(c)  Able-bodied  widows  without  children, 

or  having  only  one  child  to  support. 

(d)  Married  women  (with  or  without  families) 
whose  husbands,  having  been  convicted 
of  crime,  are  undergoing  a  term  of 
imprisonment. 

(e)  Married  women  (with  or  without  families ) 

deserted  by  their  husbands. 

(/)  Married  women  (with  or  without  fami- 
lies)left  destitute  through  their  husbands 
having  joined  the  Militia,  and  being 
called  up  for  training. 

(g)  Persons  residing  with  relatives,  where 
the  united  income  of  the  family  is 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, whether  such  relatives  are  liable 
by  law  to  support  the  applicant  or  not. 

II.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted  in  any 
case  for  a  longer  period  than  thirteen  weeks 
at  a  time. 

III.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted  to  any 
able-bodied  person  for  a  longer  period  than 
six  weeks  at  a  time. 

IV.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted,  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  the  applicant,  or 
any  of  his  family,  for  a  longer  period  than 
two  weeks  at  a  time,  unless  such  sickness 
shall  be  certified  in  writing  by  the  district 
medical  officer  as  being  likely  to  be  of  long 

.  duration,  or  to  be  of  a  permanent  character. 

V.  Where  relief  is  allowed  to  a  parent  through  the 

admission    of   a  child  or  children  into  the 
Swinton  schools  or  the  workhouse,  such  re- 
lief shall  not  be  granted  for  a  longer  period 
than  six  months  at  a  time  ;  and  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  a  continuance  of  the 
relief  is  required,  the   relieving  officer  shall 
visit  and  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
parent,  and  bring  the  case  up  for  reconsidera- 
tion by  the  relief  committee,  in  the  same- 
manner  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  out-door  relief. 
The  result  in  Manchester  from  one  September  to  another 
was  the  reduction  of  out-door  poor  from  2,319  to  1,429, 
and  this  without  a  single  case  of  hardship  arising  from 
the  measures  adopted.    These  regulations,  which  had 
really,  it  seems,  formed  the  unwritten  code  in  various 
unions  for  some  years  past,  were  circulated  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  very  widely  adopted. 

The  result  of  the  careful  personal  consideration  now 
being  given  by  many  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the 
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Metropolitan  district  to  the  disposal  of  applications  for 
relief,  was  much  more  striking  in  reducing  the  number  of 
paupers  than  in  the  reduction  of  expenditure.  In  Stepney, 
e.g.,  the  numbers,  taking  one  selected  week  in  April, 
fell  from  4,347  in  1868  to  224  in  1876,  and,  in  White  - 
chapel,  from  3,000  to  150 — the  result  being  attended 
simultaneously  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  in- 
door poor.  In  St.  George's-in-the-East  "  the  numbers 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  had  declined  from  4.272  in 
the  second  week  of  April,  1870,  to  197  in  the  same  week 
of  1876,  being  a  decrease  at  the  rate  of  95  per  cent." 
The  pecuniary  result  showed  a  saving  of  £60  lis.  lid. 
in  the  second  week  of  March,  1876,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  1875,  being  at  the  rate  of  £3,150 
19s.  8d.  a  year,  and  refuted  the  assertion  that  it  was 
practically  more  economical  to  give  out-door  relief  than 
to  offer  relief  in  the  workhouse." 

In  the  last  year  of  the  period,  1876-7,  the  decrease  of 
expenditure  was  £152,623,  the  total  expenditure  being 
£7,335,858.  The  rate  per  head  had  now  fallen  to  6s.0|d. 
The  decrease  in  numbers  was  even  more  satisfactory. 
The  mean  number  for  the  year  was  749,476  (having  fallen 
steadily  from  1,037,360  in  1871)  and  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population  was  3T  per  cent,  instead  of  4-6  per 
cent.  Indeed,  in  July,  1876,  the  mean  number  was 
707,375,  the  lowest  actual  number  in  any  of  the  returns 
since  1849,*  and,  on  1st  January,  1877,  the  mean  number 
of  adult  able-bodied  paupers  was  the  lowest  on  record. 

As  if  conscious  that  a  change  might  be  expected,  the 
Board  in  its  Report  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

"  In  pursuance  of  instructions  contained  in  our  Circular 
Letter  of  2nd  December,  1871,  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-relief,  and  the  importance  of  effecting 
a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  account  of  such  relief, 
was  brought  by  our  inspectors  before  the  guardians  of  the 
several  unions  in  their  districts,  at  meetings  which  they 
attended  for  the  purpose,  and  the  decrease  in  expenditure 
which  has  since  taken  place  in  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


In -mainten- 

Out-relief. 

Total. 

ance. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

1,524,695 

3,663,970 

5,188,665 

1876    *  - 

1,534,224 

2,760,804 

4,295,028 

Increase 

9,529 

Decrease 

903,166 

893,637 

And  the  Inspectors'  Reports  bear  witness  to  the  new 
determination  made  by  guardians  generally  over  the 
country  to  reduce  the  out-door  relief  by  stricter  and  more 
cautious  administration. 


But  this  last  Report  speaks  of  a  "  serious  depression  in 
the  coal  and  iron  trades,  and  of  great  floods  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  throwing  many  out  of  work,"  and 
with  the  next  year  began  an  increase  which  has,  practically, 
gone  on  without  a  break  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  circumstances  of  these  six 
years  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  present,  and 
that  we  are  not  separated  from  them  by  any  great  gulf 
either  in  time  or  in  ideas.  If  so,  not  only  should  the  ex- 
perience gained  during  that  time  be  profitable  to  us  now, 
but  it  should  give  us  a  standpoint  for  criticising  the  subse- 
quent policy  which  has  brought  up  the  total  expenditure  to 
the  huge  figure  of  close  on  £14,000,000. 

It  is  advisable,  then,  to  look  closely  into  what  happened 
during  these  years  in  the  various  departments  of  poor 
relief,  making  use  of  the  accredited  categories  of  ex- 
penditure and  appending  in  each  case  for  comparison's 
sake  the  figures  reached  in  the  last  financial  year,  1904-5. 

The  total  expenditure,  which  was  £7,886,724  during  the 
parochial  year  1870-1,  and  £8,007,403  in  1871-2  decreased 
steadily  from  the  latter  year  to  £7,335,858  in  1875-6. 
This  corresponds  to  a  fall  in  the  cost  per  head  of  popula- 
tion from  6s.  114d.  to  6s.  OJd. 

(The  total  expenditure  for  1904-5  was  £13,851,981,  and 
the  rate  per  head  8s.  2  |-d.) 

But  the  total  expenditure  is  grouped  into  six  classes  ; 
in-maintenance,  out-door  relief,  lunatics,  loans,  salaries 

*  The  lowest  proportion  ever  touched  was  in  1901,  when  it 
was  2-48. 


and  rations,  and  other  expenses.  And  while  the  total 
expenditure  describes  this  fall,  no  less  than  four  of  the 
categories  show  a  positive  increase. 

Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics. — This  includes  paupers 
in  county  or  boro  jgh  lunatic  asylums,in  registered  hospitals 
or  licensed  houses,  in  the  workhouses,  residing  with  re- 
latives, or  in  lodgings  and  boarded-out — a  large  proportion 
being  persons  imbecile  from  old  age,  and  harmless  lunatics. 
The  c<-.st  for  the  parochial  year,  1870-1,  was  £746,113, 
for  1875-6  £883,267— an  increase  of  18 '3  per  cent.  The 
numbers  in  1870-71  were  48,444  ;  in  1875-6,  55,515— an 
increase  of  14*5  per  cent.  In  Report  after  Report  for 
many  years  occurs  the  melancholy  statement  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  chargeable  on  the  poor 
rate  still  continues.* 

(The  expenditure  under  this  head  for  1904-5  was 
£2,339,933.) 

Loans.—  The  amount  authorised  by  the  Board  to 
b3  raised  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land,  for  pur- 
chase or  erection  of  workhouses,  schools,  dispensaries, 
relief  offices,  etc.,  for  district  asylums  and  district  schools, 
was  £9,597,655  up  to  the  end  of  1871.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1876  it  was  £11,772,515,  an  increase  of  £2,174,890  or 
22*6  per  cent.  The  increase  was,  of  course,  the  reflex 
of  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  insisting  on  adequate  work- 
house accommodation  to  allow  of  the  test  being  properly 
applied,  on  classification  of  inmates,  on  better  provision 
for  the  sick,  and  on  education  and  training  of  children. 

This  was  an  expenditure  which  was  bound  to  increase, 
and  as  the  expensive  modern  workhouse  had  its  origin 
in  the  seventies,  it  did  increase  thereafter  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  the  sums  mentioned  above  were  so  far  only 
"  authorised."  The  burden,  including  interest  and 
repayment  of  principal  in  equal  amounts  over  thirty 
years,  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  felt,  and  in  the  years  in 
question,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
there  was  an  actual  fall.  The  expenditure  under  this 
head  was  £291,284  in  1870-71,  and  £275,067  in  1875-6— 
a  reduction  of  £16,217  or  5.V  per  cent. 

(The  expenditure  under  this  head  for  1904-5  was 
£1,133,351.) 

Salaries,  including  remuneration  and  rations  of  officers,, 
assistants,  and  servants,  and  superannuation  allowances. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  evident  that  this  expenditure 
was  likely  to  grow,  not  only  from  the  new  duties  thrown 
upon  the  guardians  and  their  officers — chiefly  the  provision 
of  institutional  accommodation  and  the  staff  required 
— but  from  the  "  growing  tendency  fn  favour  of  paying 
higher  salaries  to  Poor  Law  officers  generally,"  and  the 
granting  of  superannuation  allowances. f  Tnis  expendi- 
ture increased  from  £838,268  in  1870-71  to  £942,581  in 
1875-6,  i.e.,  £104,313  or  12|  per  cent. 

(P  e  expenditure  under  this  head  for  K04-5  was 
£2  428,593.) 

Other  expenses  of  or  immediately  connected  with  relief. 
This  head  is  not  a  mere  "  miscellaneous."  It  includes, 
inter  alia,  expenditure  on  furniture,  building  and  re- 
pairs ;  J  certain  establishment  charges,  the  expenses  of 
the  maintenance  of  paupers  in  institutions  other  than 
Poor  Law  institutions,  e.g.,  in  institutions  for  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  paupers,  hospitals,  and  certified  schools  ;  drugs, 
and  medical  and  surgical  appliances  so  far  as  their  cost 
cannot  be  apportioned  to  "  In-maintenance  "  and  "  Out- 


*  The  phenomenon,  of  course,  was  not  new.  In  1852  there 
were  12,000  pauper  lunatics  in  asylums,  in  1869-70  there 
were  about  27,000,  and  in  the  seven  years  from  1862-1869 
the  increase  of  cost  was  47  per  cent.  "  The  increase  in  the 
cost  of  lunatics,  and  in  the  number  of  persons  returned  as 
such  in  our  lists  of  paupers,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted to  the  anxiety  which  has  been  evinced  during  late 
years  to  afford  the  protection  and  scientific  treatment  of 
asylums  to  poor  persons  of  this  class,  who  would  formerly 
have  been  kept  in  workhouses  or  left  in  the  care  of  their 
relatives  as  out-door  paupers.  The  increase  of  the  charge 
upon  the  poor  rate  thus  caused  has  undoubtedly  become 
a  heavy  item,  but  it  is  clearly  an  expense  which  stands  on  a 
different  footing  altogether  from  the  other  items  of  Poor 
Law  expenditure."  (Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869- 
70,  xiii.) 

t  The  appointment  of  paid  nurses  in  place  of  pauper  atten- 
dants began  to  be  general  in  186  J,  and  increased  rapidly. 
The  superannuation  allowances  began  in  1864. 

X  The  Report  of  1863-70  (p.  xv.)  noted  that  "  the  extreme 
parsimony  displayed  by  boards  of  guardians  of  the  older  school 
had  in  some  of  the  larger  unions  given  way  to  a  desire  to 
conduct  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  guardians  upon  a 
somewhat  graid  and  liberal  scale." 


NOTE. — Bejerences  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume  are  to 
the" page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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relief,"  rents  and  rates,  printing,  stationary,  and  adver- 
tisements, the  cost  of  wood,  oakum,  stone,  etc.,  used  for 
the  employment  of  paupers,  and  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  workhouse  gardens  and  farms, 
so  far  as  they  cannot  be  apportioned  to  "  In-mainten- 
ance,"  "  Rations  of  Officers,"  etc.  It  contains  also  the 
contributions  of  the  several  unions  and  parishes  in  the 
Metropolis  towards  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  District.* 
The  amount  under  this  head  increased  from  £810,013 
in  1870-71  to  £940,878  in  1875-6,  i.e.,  £130,865  or  16-15 
per  cent. — much  the  greatest  ratio  of  increase  of  all  the 
categories. 

(The  expenditure  under  this  head  for  1904-5  was 
£2,052,789.) 

In-maintenance. — This  category  covers  all  the  expenses 
incurred  in  and  about  the  maintenance,  treatment,  and 
relief  of  the  paupers  in  workhouses  and  other  Poor  Law 
institutions  under  the  control  of  Boards  of  Guardians  or 
the  Managers  of  Asylums  and  School  Districts,  exclusive 
of  repairs  and  furniture,  and  the  salaries,  remuneration, 
and  rations  of  the  officers  and  servants,  but  inclusive  of 
charges  for  apprentice  fees,  outfits,  burials,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  warming,  cleansing,  and 
lighting  the  workhouses  or  institutions  above  referred  to, 
and  otherwise  keeping  them  fit  for  daily  use. 

The  expenditure  under  this  head  was  practically  the 
same  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  period.  It  had 
been  £1,524,695  in  1870-71.  It  had  risen  meantime  by 
about  £100,000  between  1873  and  1874,  when  the  ordinary 
course  of  employment  was  interrupted  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  by  wage  disputes,  but  had  fallen  back 
to  £1,577,596  in  1875  and  to  £1,534,224  in  1876.  Before 
1870-71,  the  item  had  risen  suddenly  from  about 
£1,000,000  sterling  in  the  decade  1857-66  to  £1,500,000 
in  1868,  round  which  figure  it  had  remained  since. 

As  to  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  for  whom  those 
sums  were  expended,  we  find  that  the  mean  number 
was  156,430  in  1870-71  and  143,084  in  1875-6— the 
lowest  figure  since  1868,  when  it  had  taken  a  sudden 
jump  from  137,310  in  the  previous  year  to  150,040, 
reaching  its  highest  point  (157,740)  in  1869.  Thus  the 
same  amount  of  money  was  being  spent  on  a  smaller 
number  of  in-door  paupers,  and  this  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  continuous  increase  of  workhouse  pro- 
vision of  complete  separate  accommodation  for  the  sick 
poor,  of  improvement  in  classification,!  and  of  education. 

(The  expenditure  under  this  head  in  1904-5  was 
£3,174,481)  and  the  mean  number  of  in-door  paupers 
263,255,  the  largest  number  on  record,  representing  a 
ratio  of  7 '7  per  1,000  of  estimated  population  (the  highest 
ratio  since  1849.) 

Outdoor  Relief. — This  category  embraces  the  charges  for 
all  relief,  whether  afforded  in  money  or  in  kind,  school- 
fees,  schooling  and  other  expenses  incurred  with  respect 
to  paupers  relieved  out  of  the  workhouses  or  other  in- 
institutions  referred  to,  under  "  in-maintenance,"  ex- 
clusive of  the  salaries  of  officers  and  the  charges  for  relief 
stations  and  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of 
lunatics  in  asylums  and  licenced  houses.    It  was  in  this 

*  This  latter  sum  appears  first  in  1871  amounting  to  £71, 108, 
and  accounts  for  a  sudden  increase  of  11  "9  per  cent  in  that 
year.  How  this  category  might  be  suddenly  increased  from 
causes  which  have  little  to  do  with  pauperism  may  be  further 
suggested  by  the  fact  that,  in  1872,  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
Board  expenditure  increased  by  no  less  than  £126,805  on 
account  of  a  serious  epidemic  of  small-pox,  necessitating  the 
provision  of  a  temporary  hospital  at  Hampstead,  in  addition 
to  those  generally  used  for  fever  and  for  small-pox  patients. 
The  rise  or  fall  of  this  class  of  expenditure,  in  fact, depends 
very  much  on  the  appearance  or  absence  of  epidemics.  (In 
1884  and  after,  these  contributions  were  distributed  over 
the  other  categories). 

f  The  most  notable  experiment  was  the  appropriation  of 
Poplar  Workhouse  in  1872  to  tho  able-bodied  chargeable 
to  any  parish  or  union  in  the  Motropolis,  where  systematic 
application  might  be  made  of  the  workhouse  test — the  result 
being  that,  although  the  workhouse  was  certified  for  738 
persons,  there  were  only  166  persons  in  it  in  1872-3,  and  434 
m  1875-6.  At  the  same  time  the  City  of  London  Union  set 
aside  its  Bow  Workhouse  as  a  separate  infirmary  for  the  sick, 
Holloway  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  Homerton  for  able- 
bodied  and  such  persons  above  sixty  years  of  age  as  were 
able  to  work. 


expenditure  that  the  most  striking  change  took  place. 
It  fell  from  £3,663,970  in  1870-1,  when  it  amounted  to 
nearly  half  the  total  expenditure  on  relief  of  the  pocr, 
steadily  year  by  year  to  £2,760,804  in  1875-6,  i.e.,  a  re- 
duction of  £903,166,  or  24*8  per  cent. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  still  greater  fall  in  the 
totd  numbers  receiving  out-door  relief  (inducing  casual 
and  insane),  viz.,  from  880,930  (39*1  per  1,000)  to  bl>6,392 
(25  2  per  1,000),  or  31 -4  per  cent.* 

(The  expenditure  under  this  head  in  1904-5  was 
£3,265,228,  and  the  mean  number  635,661,  representing 
a  ratio  of  18 '6  per  1,000  of  population.) 

The  lesson  of  these  figures  would  seem  to  be  that, 
even  when  circumstances  are  most  favourable  to  the  de- 
crease of  pauperism,  the  principles  of  1834  are  not  likely, 
in  the  long  run,  to  lead  to  a  decrease  in  expenditure.  For 
the  decrease  in  out-door  relief  seems  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  other  categories  ;  and  if  it  be  proved 
that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  two,  it  is 
clear  that  the  total  expenditure  can  decrease  only  until 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  out-door  relief  is  reached. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Goschen  (1869-70  Report  of  the'  Poor 
Law  Board)  seem  worth  repeating  in  this  connection  : — 

"  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  review  of  tho 
growing  expenditure  on  poor  relief  points  clearly  to  tho 
fact  that  the  charge  has  increased  in  a  much  larger  ratio 
than  the  number  of  paupers.  The  same  number  of  paupers 
costs  at  the  present  day  very  much  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result. 
It  may  be  generally  said  that  in  all  establishments,  both 
public  and  private,  the  scale  of  salaries  has  continuously 
increased  for  a  long  period,  and  that  more  people  are  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  work.  But,  apart  from  this  general 
cause,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  humane  views 
which  have  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years  as  to  tho 
treatment  of  the  sick  poor  have  added  most  materially  to 
Poor  Law  expenditure." 

"  What  may  be  called  the  hospital  branch  of  Poor  Law 
administration  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Work- 
houses, originally  designed  mainly  as  a  test  for  the  able- 
bodied,  have,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  been  of  neces- 
sity gradually  transformed  into  infirmaries  for  the  sick. 
The  higher  standard  for  hospital  accommodation  has  had 
a  material  effect  upon  the  expenditure.  So  again  it  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  attach  to  workhouses  separate 
fever  wards  ;  and  wherever  it  was  possible  these  wards- 
have  been  isolated  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  building. 

"  Generally  it  must  be  remembered  that,  apart  from 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers  to  be  relieved,  the 
expenditure  may  be  enhanced  : — 

(1)  By  a  more  liberal  scale  of  relief  in  money  or  food. 

(2)  By   improved   accommodation   in  workhouses, 

schools,  infirmaries,  and  asylums. 

(3)  By  a  rise  in  the  prices  paid  for  provisions,  cloth- 

ing, etc.,  and  buildings. 

(4)  By   increased   salaries   to   workhouse  officials; 

medical  officers,  and  the  general  staff  employed 

in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
"The  fi  gures,  therefore,  which  denote  the  aggregate 
increase  of  cost  should  be  considered  separately  from 
those  which  denote  the  number  of  paupers.  Nor  does  it 
absolutely  follow  that  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  thoss 
who  apply  for  relief  can  be  due  to  no  other  cause  than  in- 
creased destitution.  The  numbers  on  the  lists  of  the 
relieving  officers  may  be  swollen  by  poor  persons  who 
in  previous  years,  though  really  poor,  refrained  from 
coming  on  the  rates,  but  whom  changes  in  the  law  or 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration  have  sinoe  attracted  ; 
and  generally  by  the  extension  of  the  Poor  Law  system 
to  new  classes. 

"  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  diminution  in  the  large  total 
of  paupers  does  not  necessarily  prove  any  increased 
national  prosperity.  A  more  stringent  application  of  tho 
law,  greater  harshness,  more  rigid  inquiry,  in  a  word  de- 
terrent measures  generally,  might  reduce  the  numbers 
who  applied  for  legal  relief  without  affording  a  fair  index 
of  reduced  distress." 

*  The  highest  point  of  out-door  pauperism  since  184!) 
was  942,475,  in  1863,  the  lowest,  558,150,  in  1892  ;  the  highest 
ratio  was  55  in  1849,  the  lowest,  17.7,  in  1901  and  1002, 
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A.— THE    POLICY    OF    THE    CENTRAL    AUTHORITY  FROM 

1834  TO  1907. 


The  following  Report  on  the  policy  for  the  Relief  of  Destitution  from  time  to  time 
laid  down  by  the  Central  Authority  between  1834  and  the  present  day  has  been  prepared 
by  me  at  the  request  of  the  Documents  Committee.  To  the  volunteer  zeal  of  Miss  Mary 
Longman  (Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge)  I  am  indebted  for  the  elaborate  preliminary  analysis 
— nine  months'  continuous  work — of  the  whole  of  the  printed  documents,  without  which 
the  complications  could  not  have  been  unravelled.  Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Samuel 
Pro  vis  I  have  been  supplied  with  copies  of  such  published  documents  (Orders,  Circulars, 
etc.)  as  were  not  accessible  at  the  offices  of  the  Commission  or  the  British  Museum.  He 
has  also  been  good  enough  to  have  compiled  the  appended  valuable  statement  as  to  the 
Out-relief  Orders  in  force  in  the  different  Unions  in  1847,  1871,  and  1906  respectively, 
from  which  statement  the  three  maps  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Craven.  I  am  indebted  to  various  clerks  of  Boards  of  Guardians  for  permission  to  go 
through  the  minutes  and  official  correspondence  of  their  unions  ;  an  investigation  per- 
formed for  me  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Spencer,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.).  For  the  Report  itself,  with 
its  conclusions  as  to  the  "  Principles  of  1907,"  I  am  alone  responsible  ;  though  I  cannot 
refrain  from  acknowledging  the  help  afforded  to  me  by  the  suggestions  of  the  members 
of  the  Documents  Committee,  and  especially  by  many  corrections  in  matters  of  fact 
supplied  by  Sir  Samuel  Provis. 


The  policy  that  I  seek  to  analyse  is  that  from  time  to  time  promulgated  for  the 
authoritative  guidance  of  local  authorities  in  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  whether  laid  down 
by  Parliament  or  by  Departments  of  the  national  Government.  This  policy  is  to  be 
found  principally  in  (1)  Orders,  whether  "  General  "  or  "  Special  "  ;  (2)  circulars  and 
other  instructional  communications  to  officials  and  to  local  authorities,  and  reports  to  Parlia- 
ment. These  documents  fall  into  three  periods,  1834-1847,  1847-1871,  and  1871- 
1907,  corresponding  respectively  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  these  are  themselves  governed  by  (3)  the  Act 
of  1834  and  subsequent  amending  statutes  ;  and  the  Act  of  1834  itself  lays  down  no  policy, 
and  having  regard  to  its  origin,  and  to  its  immediate  connection  with  the  recent  Royal 
Commission,  it  cannot  be  understood  without  (4)  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1834.  Hence  it  is  convenient,  if  not  indispensable,  in  order  to  render  the  subsequent 
analysis  intelligible,  to  begin  with  an  exact  statement  of  the  proposals  of  the  Report 
of  1834.* 


*  In  this  Eeport  I  have  confined  myself  to  relief  in  all  its  various  forms,  excluding  all 
questions  of  chargeability  (or  the  recovery  from  other  persons  of  the  amount  expended  on  relief), 
settlement,  removal,  assessment,  rating,  and  mere  administrative  procedure. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


PART  I. 


THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1834. 


It  is  unnecessary  for  me  even  to  refer  to  the  disastrous  chaos  into  which  the  Poor 
Law  and  its  local  administration  had  in  1832  fallen  ;  nor  to  the  events  which  led  up  to 
the  celebrated  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  that  year.  Their  report,  presented  in 
1834,  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  the  same  year,  together  form  the  starting- 
point  of  all  subsequent  legislation  and  administration. 

The  1834  Report. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  of  1834  were  either  formal  "  recommenda- 
tions," exceptionally  displayed  in  prominent  type,  or  suggestions  scattered 
among  the  pages  which  purport  to  summarise  the  evidence.  For  instance,  the 
famous  "  principle  "  that  the  situation  of  the  pauper  should  not  be  made  "  really  or 
apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest 
class "  is  not  a  "  recommendation,"  but  occurs  only  as  an  assertion  in  the  course 
of  an  argument.*  I  have  therefore  included,  in  the  following  statement  of  "  the 
principles  of  1834,"  all  dogmatic  assertions  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  the  formal 
recommendations. 

A. — National  Uniformity. 

The  most  revolutionary  principle  of  the  Report  of  1834 — the  fundamental  basis 
alike  of  the  Act  of  1834  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority — was  that  of 
national  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  each  class  of  destitute  persons.  It  was 
this  principle  which  was  in  most  marked  contrast  with  the  previous  practice,  under 
which  each  parish  or  union  had  pursued  its  own  Poor  Law  policy.  It  was  this 
principle  which  furnished  the  ground  for  the  very  existence  of  a  Central  Authority. 
The  Commissioners  recommended  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  — 

(a)  To  reduce  the  "  perpetual  shifting  "  fcom  parish  to  parish  ; 

(b)  To  prevent  discontent  among  paupers ;  and 

(c)  To  bring  the  management  more  effectually  under  the  control  of  Par- 
liament^ 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  the  recommendation  seemed  to  the  Commissioners 
to  follow,  "as  a  necessary  consequence,"  "  that  the  Legislature  should  divest  the 
local  authorities  of  all  discretionary  power  in  the  administration  of  relief."^  But 
they  did  not  put  this  recommendation  into  large  type.  What  they  put  into  large  type 
was  the  recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  Central  Authority  to  control  the 
administration,  directed  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations,  "  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,    ,    ,    ,    uniform  throughout  the  country."§ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  uniformity  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  was  a  geo- 
graphical uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  particular  classes  of  paupers,  both  indoor 
and  outdoor,  in  different  places,  not  an  identical  treatment  of  all  paupers,  or  of  all 
the  paupers  in  any  one  place.  I  shall  deal  presently  with  their  varying  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  particular  classes.  But  in  two  categories  they  proposed  a 
further  uniformity,  a  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  different  individuals  m  a  class. 
They  emphatically  pointed  out  that  any  attempt  to  discriminate  according  to  merit, 
in  the  award  of  outdoor  relief,  is  dangerous  and  likely  to  lead  to  fraud.  j|  This  proposed 
further  uniformity  of  treatment  among  individuals  in  a  class,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
expressly  limited  to  the  amount  to  be  given  as  out  door  relief.  It  is  not 
repeated  in  that  part  of  the  Report  which  deals  with  classification  in  institutions,  nor 
does  it  apply  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  at 

*  p.  228  of  the  Report  of  1834.    The  references  are  to  the  latest  reprint  (1905). 
pp.  279-280  of  the  Report  of  1834.  %  p.  294  of  the  Report  of  1834. 

p.  297  of  the  Report  o.f  1834.  |j  p.  47  of  the  Report  of  1834. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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all.  A  further  uniformity  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  was  that  of  identity 
of  treatment  of  the  able-bodied,  whether  deserving  or  undeserving.  To  this  I  shall 
refer  in  connection  with  the  able-bodied.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Commissioners 
do  not  explicitly  apply  it  to  any  but  the  able-bodied.* 

B. — The  Able-bodied. 

Apart  from  a  few  stray  suggestions,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  Report  of 
1834  was  entirely  directed  to  the  treatment  of  the  adult  able-bodied  labourer,  with  the 
family  dependent  on  him.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  famous  principle,  already 
referred  to,  that  the  situation  of  "  the  individual  relieved  shall  not,"  on  the 
whole,  "  be  made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  independent 
labourer  of  the  lowest  class."  This  proposal,  characterised  as  "  the  first  and  most 
essential  of  all  conditions,"  occurs,  as  a  dogmatic  assertion,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  remedial  measures  to  be  applied  to  the  able-bodied. f  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
clear  from  the  Report  whether  the  Commissioners  wished  this  principle  to  be  under- 
stood as  applicable  to  the  relief  of  any  peisons  other  than  adult  able-bodied  wage- 
earners  and  their  families.  It  is  followed  by  forty-four  pages  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration relating  exclusively  to  the  able-bodied  wage-earner.  These  are  summed 
up  in  a  sentence  at  p.  279:  ("If  the  vital  evil  of  the  system,  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
on  terms  more  eligible  than  regular  industry "),  which  points  to  the  same  limita- 
tion. The  principle  is  not  reasserted  when  the  Commissioners,  in  quite  other  parts  of 
their  Report,  make  their  few  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
the  orphan  poor.  I  have  failed,  indeed,  even  to  satisfy  myself  from  the  context 
whether  the  Commissioners  had  in  their  minds  the  case  of  the  adult  able-bodied 
woman  without  a  husband.  Though  there  is  no  phrase  or  definition  excluding  the 
independent  female  wage-earner  from  the  term  "  able-bodied,"  the  Commissioners 
frequently  use  this  term  as  applicable  to  men  only ;  and  nowhere  do  they  mention, 
in  recommendation  or  by  way  of  illustration,  under  the  category  of  able-bodied 
the  independent  woman  worker. 

When  we  pass  to  recommendations  explicitly  restricted  to  the  able-bodied,  we 
are  left  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  term  includes.  No  definition  of  able- 
bodied  occurs  in  the  Report.  From  the  course  of  the  argument  throughout  and  all 
the  illustrations  from  the  evidence,  I  infer  that  the  Commissioners  had  exclusively 
in  view  the  adult  man  capable  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  labour  market  at  any 
wage  whatsoever,  together  witb  his  wife  and  children  under  sixteen  dependent  on 
him.  It  is  important  to  notice  this  ambiguity  in  the  Report  of  1834,  because  it 
explains  a  similar  ambiguity  in  the  subsequent  policy  of  Parliament  and  the 
Central  Authority. 

Assuming  that  we  understand  what  classes  of  persons  were  intended  by  the 
Commissioners  to  be  included  under  the  term  able-bodied,  the  proposals  of  the 
Report  of  1834  are  clear  and  peremptory  : 

L — That  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  should  be  dis- 
continued ;  except — 

(a)  As  to  medical  relief ;  and 

(b)  Apprenticeship  of  children 

No  other  exceptions  should  be  made.  "  Where  cases  of  real  hardship  occur,  the 
remedy  must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for  which  no  system  of 
compulsory  relief  can  or  ought  to  be  a  substitute.''^  "  It  appears  to  us  that  this 
prohibition "  (of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied)  "  should  come  into  universal 
operation  at  the  end  of  two  years. "§    Meanwhile,  it  was  suggested — 

■    .  ■  ■  .    ■  "  ■  ■ 

(a)  That  there  should  be  a  gradual  substitution  of  relief  in  kind  for 
money  doles  ;  || 

(b)  "  That  all  who  receive  relief  from  the  parish  should  work  for 
the  parish  exclusively,  as  hard  and  for.  less  wages  than  independent 
labourers   work   for    individual  employers."^. 

*  pp.  263-264  of  the  Report  of  1834.  f  p.  228  of  the  Report  of  1834.    .  : 

X  p.  263  of  Report  of  1834.  §  p.  297  of  Report  of  1834. 

il  p.  298  of  Report  of  1834. 

H  p.  262  of  Report  of  1834,  made  b /  way  of  comment  as  to  the  temporary  policy. 
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(c)  That  the  able-bodied,  even  "  of  the  best  character,"  should  not  be 
offered  "  more  than  a  simple  subsistence.  The  person  of  bad  character,  if 
he  be  allowed  anything,  could  not  be  allowed  less."* 

That  these  recommendations  had  in  view  only  the  adult  able-bodied  person, 
capable  of  obtaining  employment  for  wages,  is  supported  by  the  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  that  "  the  outdoor  relief  of  which  we  have  recommended 
the  abolition  is,  in  general,  partial  relief  ....  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  framers  of  that  Act  could  scarcely  have  intended  that  the 
overseers  should  '  take  order  for  setting  to  work '  those  who  have  work  and  are 
engaged  in  work ;  nor  could  they  by  the  words  '.  all  persons  using  no  ordinary 
and  daily  trade  of  life  to  get  their  living  by '  have  intended  to  describe  persons 
'  who  do  use  an  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life.' "  f 

II. — That  the  able-bodied  should  be  offered  maintenance  in  a  workhouse.  It 
is  important  to  notice  exactly  what  the  Commissioners  here  proposed,  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  large  type.  Relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  was  to  be 
"  in  well-regulated  workhouses  (i.e.,  places  where  they  may  be  set  to  work  according  to  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth)."  J 

These  workhouses  for  the  able-bodied  were  to  be  separate  from  the  buildings  in 
which  the  aged  and  the  children  were  accommodated ;  they  were  to  be  under 
separate  officers ;  and  were  expressly  not  to  form  part  of  one  great  establishment 
containing  other  classes  of  paupers.  §  The  character  of  the  employment  to  be  found 
for  the  able-bodied  must  also  be  noted,  as  the  Commissioners  made  this  a  cardi- 
nal point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  directed  that  the  over- 
seers should  obtain  "a  convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  poor  to  work  upon,"  i.e.,  that  they  should  "  set  the  poor  to  work "  on 
a  normal  productive  enterprise.  This  principle  is  repeated  and  emphasised  by 
the  Commissioners.  The  employment  to  be  found  for  the  able-bodied  "  ought  to 
be  useful  employment."  Fictitious,  artificial  or  useless  labour  was  "  pernicious," 
and  "  ought  to  be  carefully  prevented.  .  .  .  The  association  of  the  utility  of  labour  to 
both  parties,  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employed,  is  one  which  we  consider  it  most 
important  to  preserve  and  strengthen ;  and  we  deem  everything  mischievous  which 
unnecessarily  gives  to  it  a  repulsive  aspect.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  in  ex- 
tended districts  the  requisite  sources  of  employment  will  be  easily  found.  The 
supply  of  the  articles  consumed  in  workhouses  and  prisons  would  afford  a  large 
outlet  for  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  House."  \\  They  even  refer  with 
approval  to  outdoor  employment  as  possible  in  most  districts. 

C.  — Vagrants. 

With  regard  to  vagrants,  the  Commissioners  were  convinced  that  they  would 
"  cease  to  be  a  burden,"  if  they  were  treated  like  the  ordinary  able-bodied  pauper.  The 
difficulty  was  to  enforce  this,  and  they  therefore  lecommended  that  the  Central 
Authority  should  "  be  empowered  and  directed  to  fiame  and  enforce  regulations 
as  to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  to  vagrants  and  discharged  prisoners."^ 

Passing  now  to  those  proposals  of  the  Report  which  affected  paupers  generally, 
these  concern  the  organisation  of  the  workhouse,  emigration,  and  relief  on  loan. 

D.  — Women. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  women,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Report  of  1834 
afforded  much  guidance  to  the  Central  Authority.  Whether  or  not  the  Commis- 
sioners meant  to  propose  tha  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  legally  independent 
able-bodied  woman  is,  as  I  have  shown,  indeterminate.  In  this  Report  the  single 
independent  woman  is  notvhere  mentioned.  The  wife  is  throughout  treated 
exactly  as  is  the  child ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  she  follows  her  husband,  both  with 
regard  to  the  continuance  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged,  the  impotent,  and  the 
sick ;  and  with  regard  to  its  abolition  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied.    Such  women 


*  p.  264  of  Report  of  1834.  f  p.  262  of  Report  of  1834.        \  Ibid. 

§  pp.  306-307  of  Report  of  1834.     ||  p.  324  of  Report  of  1834.        If  p.  340  of  Report  of  1834. 
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as  entered  the  workhouse  were  apparently  to  be  regarded  as  divided  into  only  two 
classes ;  they  were  to  be  accommodated  either  in  the  building  for  "  the  aged  and 
really  impotent,"  or  else  in  the  House  for  the  "  able-bodied  females."  *  With  regard 
to  the  really  baffling  problems  presented  by  the  widow,  the  deserted  wife,  the  wife 
of  the  absentee  soldier  or  sailor,  the  wife  of  a  husband  resident  in  another  parish  or 
another  country — in  each  case  whether  with  or  without  dependent  children — the  Report 
is  silent. 

To  the  class  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  the  Commissioners  devoted  much 
attention.  The  almost  universal  practice  had  been  for  such  mothers  to  receive  out- 
door relief,  the  amount  of  which  the  parish  was  supposed  to  attempt  to  recover  from 
the  putative  fathers.  I  do  not  find  that  the  Report  recommended  any  change  in  the 
method  of  relief  of  such  paupers.  Its  proposal  was,  in  effect,  to  put  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children  in  the  same  position  as  the  widows  with  legitimate  children. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  Commissioners  nowhere  state  whether  they  ^recommend 
any  change  in  the  method  of  relief  of  such  widows — unless,  indeed  it  could  be  argued 
that  these  women  were  to  be  included  under  the  class  of  able-bodied.  The  revolu- 
tionary change  which  the  Report  proposed  with  regard  to  bastardy  dealt  with 
chargeability,  not  methods  of  relief.  The  Commissioners  strongly  recommended  the 
exemption  of  the  putative  father  from  any  legal  obligation  to  reimburse  the 
parish.  "If,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "our  previous  recommendations  are  adopted, 
a  bastard  will  be,  what  Provider ce  appears  to  have  ordained  that  it  should  be,  a 
burden  on  its  mother,  and  where  she  cannot  maintain  it,  on  her  parents. "-j* 

E.—TJie  Children. 

Apart  from  apprenticeship,  the  Report  deals  only  incidentally  with  children.  It 
is  assumed  throughout  that  children  go  with  their  parents,  both  with  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged,  impotent  and  sick  and  with  regard 
to  its  abolition  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied. 

On  one  point  the  Report  is  emphatic  and  clear,  namely,  that,  where  children 
do  enter  the  workhouse,  they  are  to  be  accommodated  in  a  separate  building, 
under  a  separate  superintendent,  in  order  that  they  may  "be  educated"  by  "a  per- 
son properly  qualified  to  act  as  schoolmaster,  "t 

With  regard  to  apprenticeship,  all  that  the  Report  does  is — 

(1)  Expressly  to  except  relief  by  way  of  apprenticeship  from  its  pro- 
posal to  abolish  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  parent.  § 

(2)  To  recommend  that  the  Central  Authority  should  "  be  empowered  to 
make  such  regulations  "  as  it  might  think  fit ;  and  subsequently  "  to  make 
a  special  enquiry  "  into  the  subject.  j| 

F. — The  Sick 

In  contradistinction  to  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  the  Report  of  1834 
with  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  suggested  absolutely 
no  change  with  regard  to  the  sick.  The  current  practice  was,  in  nearly  every  case, 
to  deal  with  the  sick  by  outdoor  relief,  with  or  without  medical  attendance.^ 
The  Report  contains  no  suggestion  for  any  alteration  in  this  respect.  When  the 
Commissioners  came  to  sketch  out  the  classification  of  their  proposed  workhouse 
institutions,  they  did  not  include  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  hospital.** 
This  explains  why  the  Report  of  1834  does  not  mention  any  provision  for  in- 
door medical  officers.  Even  -when  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  and  their  families,  the 
Commissioners  explicitly  except  medical  attendance  from  their  proposed  abolition 
of  outdoor  relief.-j"j- 

This  omission  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  pioposals  ioi  indoor  relief  for  the  sick 
becomes  the  more  significant  when  we  notice  that  the  Commissioners  do  allude 
with  approval  to  a  possible  extension  of  institutional  treatment  for  certain  classes 
of  defectives,  such  as  lunatics  and  the  blind."}:^ 


*  p.  306  of  Report  of  1834 
§  p.  262  of  Report  of  1834. 
**  pp.  306-307  of  Report  of  1834. 
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G. — The  Aged  and  Impotent  (or  infirm). 

An  almost  similar  absence  of  proposals  is  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  aged  and 
impotent.  The  current  practice  was  to  deal  with  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  by  out- 
door relief.  On  this  the  Commissioners  observe  merely  that  "  the  outdoor  relief 
to  the  impotent  (using  that  word  as  comprehending  all  except  the  able-bodied  and 
their  families)  is  subject  to  less  abuse.  .  .  .  No  use  can  be  made  of  the  labour  of  the 
aged  and  sick,  and  there  is  little  room  for  jobbing  if  their  pensions  are  paid  in 
money.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  even  in  places  distinguished  in  general  by  the 
most  wanton  parochial  profusion,  the  allowances  to  the  aged  and  infirm  are 
moderate."*  The  Commissioners  made  no  proposal  that  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged  or 
impotent  (or  infirm)  should  be  abolished,  or  even  curtailed.  • 

Such  "  aged  and  really  impotent  "  persons  as  were  accommodated  in  the  work- 
house were .  to  have  a  separate  building  to  themselves,  under  a  separate  superinten- 
dent ;  expressly  in  order  that  "  the  old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences,  "f 

H. — The  Workhouse. 

With  regard  to  the  workhouse,  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  Report  is  upon  classification 
of  the  inmates  according  to  their  needs  ;  and  classification,  not  in  separate  parts  of 
one  building,  but  by  the  allocation  to  separate  classes  of  entirely  distinct  buildings 
in  order  that  there  might  be  separate  and  differing  treatment  under  distinct  management. 

The  Commissioners  state  that  "  at  least  four  classes  aie  necessary  : — ■ 

1 .  The  aged  and  really  impotent ; 

2.  The  children  ; 

3.  The  able-bodied  females ; 

4.  The  able-bodied  males. 

"  Of  whom  we  trust  the  two  latter  will  be  the  least  numerous  classes.  It  appears  to 
us  that  both  the  requisite  classification  and  the  requisite  superintendence  may  be 
better  obtained  in  separate  buildings  than  under  a  single  roof."{  The  Commissioners 
-were  insistent  that  the  treatment  measured  out  to  each  class  should  differ  according 
to  its  requirements,  and  "  each  class  might  thus  receive  an  appropriate  treatment ; 
the  old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences  without  torment  from  the  boisterous ;  the  children 
be  educated ;  and  the  able-bodied  subjected  to  such  courses  of  labour  and  discipline 
as  will  repel  the  indolent  and  vicious." §  The  need  for  separate  buildings,  under  entirely 
different  kinds  of  officers,  with  different  qualifications,  at  different  rates  of  payments 
— in  contradistinction  to  one  large  building  under  a  single  officer — is  emphasised  again 
and  again  at  different  parts  of  the  Report.  ||  It  was,  indeed,  largely  in  order  to  provide 
these  specialised  institutions  that  the  Commissioners  recommended  the  formation  of 
unions,  it  being  made  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  central  authority  should  "assign" 
to  the  various  existing  workhouses  thus  coming  under  one  board  of  guardians 
"  separate  classes  of  poor."ff 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  apart  from  this  cardinal  piinciple  of  classification  by 
separate  and  specialised  buildings,  practically  the  only  recommendations  relating 
to  the  organisation  of  the  workhouse,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report,  relate  either 
to  the  character  of  the  employment  to  be  provided  in  the  buildings  set  aside  for  the 
able-bodied — which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  expressly  to  be  of  a  normal  productive 
character,  fiee  from  repellant  characteristics — or  to  the  enactment  of  a  maximum  diet 
(and  no  minimum).  "  The  Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  fix  a  maximum  of 
the  consumption  per  head  within  the  workhouses,  leaving  to  the  local  officers 
the  liberty  of  reducing  it  below  the  maximum  if  they  can  safely  do  so."  ** 

*  pp.  42-43  of  Report  of  1834.  t  P-  30?  of  Report  of  1834. 

t  p.  306  of  Report  of  1834.  §  p.  307  of  Repcrt  of  1834. 
||  See  pp.  305,  306,  307,  313-314  of  Report  of  1834. 

If  p.  314  of  Report  of  1834.  **  p.  298  of  Report  of  1834. 
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/. — Emigration. 

■  Without  laying  much  stress  upon  emigration,  the  Report  recommends  that  any 
vestry  should  be  empowered  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  poor  rate,  in  the  case  of  persons 
(apparently  whether  paupers  or  not)  having  settlements  in  the  parish  and  willing  to 
emigrate.* 

J. — Relief  on  Loan. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  "  that  under  regulations  to  be  framed  

parishes  be  empowered  to  treat  any  relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied,  or  to  their 
families,  and  any  expenditure  in  the  workhouses,  or  otherwise  incurred  on  their  account, 
as  a  loan,"  to  be  legally  recoverable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  proposal  is  expressly 
limited  to  the  "  able-bodied  or  to  their  families."  No  definition,  as  usual,  is  given  of 
the  term  able-bodied.f 

K.—TJie  Principles  of  1834. 

To  sum  up  the  principles  of  administration  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  Report 
of  1834,  omitting  minor  recommendations  and  incidental  qualifications,  they  resolve 
themselves  into  three.  The  Principle  of  National  Uniformity  required  that  the  relief 
afforded  to  each  class  of  paupers  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Less  Eligibility  demanded  that  the  conditions  of  existence  afforded  by  the  relief 
should  be  less  eligible  to  the  applicant  than  those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent 
labourers.  The  workhouse  system  was  recommended  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
the  only  means  by  which  the  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility  could  be  in  practice  enforced. 
The  two  latter  principles  were  applied  explicitly  only  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families. 
To  them  (but  to  them  only)  any  other  form  of  relief  ought,  it  was  urged,  to  be  made 
unlawful. 


The  Act  of  1834  and  its  Amendments. 

The  marked  feature  of  this  period  is  the  paucity  of  statutory  enactment  affect- 
ing relief.  Only  four  statutes  J  contain  any  provisions  on  the  subject  (apart  from 
administrative  detail)  and  these  provisions  are  almost  entirely  mere  enabling 
clauses,  permitting  the  Central  Authority  to  make  such  rules  as  it  thinks  fit, 
subject  to  a  few  specified  exceptions.  I  can  extract  from  these  exiguous  provi- 
sions nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  policy  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  Central 
Authority.  As  already  mentioned,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Central  Authority  would 
put  into  execution  the  proposals  of  the  Report  of  1834.  Parliament  contented 
itself  with  giving  the  Central  Authority  wide  powers  and  almost  unfettered  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  them. 

A. — National  Uniformity. 

Prior  to  1834  there  were  many  authorities  legally  entitled  to  order  relief  from 
the  rates.  The  Act  of  1834  made  for  national  uniformity  by  confining  this 
power,  subject  to  certain  exceptions  as  regards  special  classes,  to  the  boards  of 
guardians  when  formed  ;  and  until  these  were  formed,  to  the  select  vestries  or  bodies 
formed  under  local  Acts ;  to  the  exclusion,  in  these  places,  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  the  overseers.  The  new  relief -giving  local  authorities  were  made  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  Central  Authority,  to  be  exercised  by  rules  having  the  force  of 
law. 

Two  of  the  great  classes  of  relief  were  singled  out  for  special  reference  in  the  Act. 
The  Central  Authority  was  expressly  .empowered  to  make  "  rules,  orders  and  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  and  enforced  at  every  workhouse "  (Section  42  of  1834 
Act).  The  Central  Authority  was  also  expressly  empowered  to  make  rules,  etc., 
to  regulate  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied   and  their  families    (Section  52   of  1834 


*  p.  357  of  Report  of  1834.  f  p.  337  of  Report  of  1834. 
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Act).  With  regard  to  all  other  classes  of  paupers  (e.g.,  the  aged  and  impotent ; 
orphan  and  deserted  children ;  widows  and  deserted  wives,  with  their  children ; 
and  the  sick — unless  any  of  these  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  included  by  Parlia- 
ment under  the  term  able-bodied)  the  Central  Authority  had  general  powers 
only  ;  the  administration  of  all  poor  relief  was  made  subject  to  its  direction  and  con- 
trol ;  and  it  was  empowered  and  directed  "  to  make  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
poor,  the  government  of  workhouses  and  the  education  of  the  children  therein  .... 
for  the  apprenticing  the  children  of  poor  persons  ;  and  for  the  guidance  and  control 
of  all  guardians,  vestries  and  parish  officers  so  far  as  relates  to  the  management 
or  relief  of  the  poor."    (Section  15  of  the  Act  of  1834.) 

B.—The  Abie-Bodied. 

It  was  expressly  provided  that  relief  to  the  able-bodied  should  be  given  only  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Central  Authority.  These  rules  might  be  of  any 
kind,  including  (subject  to  exceptions)  a  total  prohibition,  then  or  at  any  future  time. 
In  the  special  preamble  to  this  section,  Parliament  pointed  to  the  difficulty  of  "an  im- 
mediate and  universal  remedy  " — doubtless  referring  to  the  proposal  of  the  Report  of 
1834  that  all  such  relief  should  be  prohibited  within  two  years.  But  Parlia- 
ment gave  no  direction  for  prohibition,  nor  did  it  expressly  limit  the  discretion  of 
the  Central  Authority  on  the  subject,  beyond  certain  specified  exceptions.  (Sec- 
tion 52  of  1834  Act.)  The  exceptions  were  (1)  that  complete  discretion  was 
reserved  to  the  board  of  guardians  so  far  as  regarded  the  grant  of  food,  temporary 
lodging  or  medicine  "  in  cases  of  emergency,"  subject  only  to  reporting  their 
action  to  the  Central  Authority ;  and  also,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central 
Authority,  so  far  as  regarded  the  grant  of  money  or  other  relief  in  such  cases.  (Sec- 
tion 52  of  1834  Act)  ;  (2)  that  in  cases  of  "  sudden  and  urgent  necessity "  the 
overseer  was  required  to  give  "  such  temporary  relief  as  each  case  shall  require  in 
articles  of  absolute  necessity  but  not  in  money "  (Section  54  of  1834  Act) ;  and 
(3)  any  Justice  might  order  medical  relief  in  case  of  "  sudden  and  dangerous  illness " 
and  relief  in  certain  cases  to  non-parishioners.    (Section  54  of  1834  Act.) 

As  in  the  Report  itself,  no  definition  is  given  in  the  Act  of  what  was  meant  by 
"  able-bodied  persons."  In  the  special  preamble,  however,  prefixed  to  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  recited  that  it  is  enacted  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent  practice  of  giving 
relief  "  to  persons  or  their  families  who,  at  the  time  of  applying  for  or  receiving 
such  relief  were  wholly  or  partially  in  the  employment  of  individuals."  (Section  52 
of  the  Act  of  1834.) 

C. — Vagrants. 

The  Act  of  1834  is  silent  with  regard  to  vagrants,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Report  of  1834  that  those  destitute  persons  who  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  vagrants  should  be  dealt  with  simply  as  other  destitute  -persons.  It  may, 
however,  be  noted  that  express  provision  was  made  to  enable  any  one  Justice  to  order 
temporary  relief  in  kind  to  persons  not  settled  in  nor  usually  residing  in  the 
parish,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  in  which  the  overseer  had  refused  relief 
(Sec.  54  of  1834  Act). 

In  1842,  however,  it  was  enacted  that  the  local  authority  might  "  prescribe  a 
task  of  work  to  be  done  by  any  person  relieved  in  any  workhouse  in  return  for 
the  food  and  lodging  afforded  to  such  person,"  and  (implicitly)  to  detain  such 
person  until  the  task  was  done  ;  but  such  detention  was  not  to  exceed  four  hours 
after  breakfast  on  the  day  following  admission.  Refusal  or  neglect  to  perform 
such  task,  or  wilful  damage  to  property,  subjected  the  person  to  be  deemed  an  idle 
and  disorderly  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  of  1824.  This  sec- 
tion is  not  expressly  confined  to  wandering  persons,  but  the  marginal  note  confines  it 
to  the  "  occasional  poor "  (Sec.  5  of  Act  of  1842). 

In  1844  the  Central  Authority  was  empowered  to  combine  parishes,  in  London 
and  five  other  large  towns,  into  districts  for  the  provision  of  Asylums  for  Houseless 
Poor,  that  is  to  say,  "  asylums  for  the  temporary  relief  and  setting  to  work  therein 
of  destitute  houseless  poor ;  "  to  constitute  Boards  for  such  districts ;  with  the 
consent  of  such  Boards,  to  direct  the  establishment  of  such  asylums,  at  the  expense 
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of  the  poor  rates  of  such  districts,  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-fifth  of  their  whole  Poor 
Law  expenditure  ;  and  to  make  rules,  etc.,  for  such  asylums,  subject  to  a  conscience 
•clause  and  to  facilities  for  entry  by  ministers  of  different  denominations  (Sees.  41  to 
56  of  Act  of  1844).  These  Asylums  for  Houseless  Poor  were  to  be  mildly  penal 
establishments,  supplementary  to  the  workhouses,  and  involving  detention  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  four  hours  after  breakfast  on  the  day  after  admission ;  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  subjected  to  punishment  for  an  offence  committed  during 
his  stay,  for  any  period  up  to  twenty-four  hours  (Sec.  53  of  Act  of  1844). 

D. —  Women. 

As  in  the  Eeport  of  1834,  so  in  the  Act  of  1834,  women  do  not  appear  as  a  class. 
It  is  assumed  that  married  women  follow  their  husbands,  either  with  regard  to  the 
continuance  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged,  the  impotent  and  the  sick  ;  or  with  regard 
to  its  regulation  or  prohibition  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied. 

It  is,  as  I  have  shown,  difficult  to  infer  that  the  term  "able-bodied"  was  meant  to 
include  any  but  persons  ordinarily  in  employment  at  wages,  or  capable  of  such 
employment.  Whether  or  not  Parliament  had  in  contemplation  under  this  term  even 
the  adult  independent  woman  without  encumbrances  seems  to  me  doubtful.  It  is 
practically  clear  that  the  term  was  not  intended  by  Parliament  to  apply  to  the 
widow,  however  able-bodied  in  the  ordinary  sense,  nor  to  the  deserted  wife,  to  the  wife 
of  the  absentee  sailor  or  soldier,  or  to  the  wife  of  a  husband  resident  in  another 
parish  or  another  country,  if  any  of  these  were  encumbered  with  young  children,  and 
so  not  falling  under  the  class  of  persons  actually  or  potentially  in  employment 
at  wages,  cited  in  the  preamble  to  the  section  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  (Sec. 
52  of  Act  of  1834).  If  this  is  so,  I  can  only  infer  from  the  Act,  as  from  the  Report,  that 
no  change  in  practice  was  then  suggested.  With  regard  to  such  women,  at  least,  the 
discretion  of  the  Central  Authority  in  its  "  direction  and  control  "  of  poor  relief,  and 
its  "  management  of  the  poor,"  and  its  power  to  make  rules  "  for  the  guidance  and  control 
of"  the  local  authority  "so  far  as  relates  to  the  management  or  relief  of  the  poor," 
was  unfettered  (Sec.  15  of  Act  of  1834). 

The  fact  that  widows  were  not  considered  by  Parliament  to  be  included  within  the  term 
•"  able-bodied  persons  and  their  families "  may  further  be  inferred  from  a  section  in 
the  1844  Act.  This  provided  that  the  wife  of  a  husband  either  (a)  beyond  the  seas 
(b)  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  or  (c)  confined  as  a  lunatic  or  idiot  should,  not- 
withstanding her  coverture,  be  treated  for  purposes  of  relief,  as  if  she  were  a 
widow  (Sec.  25  of  Act  of  1844).  This  implies  that  a  widow  was  not  re- 
garded as  subject  to  the  conditions  of  relief  to  "  able-bodied  persons  and  their 
families." 

It  may  be  noted  that  relief  to  the  child  under  sixteen  of  a  widow  was  to  be  deemed 
Telief  to  the  mother  (Sec.  56  of  Act  of  1834)  ;  and  relief  to  an  illegitimate  child 
under  sixteen  was  to  be  deemed  relief  to  the  mother  so  long  as  she  remained  un- 
married or  a  widow  (Sec.  71  of  the  Act  of  1834).  Another  section  of  the  1844 
Act  allowed  a  widow  having  a  legitimate  child  dependent  on  her,  and  no  illegiti- 
mate children,  who  at  her  husband's  death  was  residing  with  him  in  a  place 
where  she  had  no  settlement,  to  be  granted  non-resident  relief  (Sec.  26  of  Act  of 
1844). 

E. — Children. 

With  certain  insignificant  exceptions  hereinafter  noticed,  the  only  provisions 
with  regard  to  children  as  such  in  the  1834  Act  relate  to  children  in  the  work- 
house. The  Central  Authority  was  directed  to  make  rules,  etc.,  "  for  the  education  of 
the  children  "  in  the  workhouse  (Sec.  15  of  Act  of  1834).  It  was  specially  enacted 
that  no  child  in  a  workhouse  was  to  be  educated  in  any  creed  other  than  that  of 
his  parent,  or,  if  orphaned,  "  to  which  his  godparents  may  object."  Facilities  for 
free  entry  of  ministers  of  the  child's  own  persuasion  were  to  be  accorded  (Sec.  19  of 
1834  Act). 


In  1844  the  Central  Authority  was  expressly  empowered  at  its  discretion  to 
combine  parishes  (within  fifteen  miles)  into  school  districts,  and  to  constitute  boards 
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for  such  school  districts  ;  and,  subject  to  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  such  a  board, 
to  direct  the  establishment  of  district  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rates  of  the 
district,  up  to  a  maximum  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  Poor  Law  expenditure  of  the 
district  (Sees.  40,  42,  43  and  44  of  Act  of  1844). 

The  Central  Authority  was  empowered  to  make  rules  for  such  schools,  it  being, 
however,  expressly  enacted :  (1)  That  an  Anglican  chaplain  was  always  to  be 
appointed.  (2)  That  facilities  for  visits  by  ministers  of  other  denominations  were  to 
be  given  ;  and  (3)  a  conscience  clause  was  added  (Sec.  43  of  Act  of  1844).  Such  district 
schools  were  to  be  for  the  accommodation  of  pauper  children  under  sixteen,  either 
orphans,  deserted,  or  having  parents  who  consented  (Sec.  40  of  Act  of  1844),  in- 
cluding such  children  from  parishes  outside  the  district  (Sec.  51  of  Act  of  1844). 

With  regard  to  apprenticeship  the  law  remained  at  first  unchanged,  except  that 
the  Act  of  1834  empowered  the  Central  Authority  to  make  regulations  (in  signi- 
ficant phrase)  "  for  the  apprenticing  the  children  of  poor  persons  "  (Sees.  15  and  61 
of  Act  of  1834)  in  the  execution  of  the  then  existing  law.  This  applied,  not  to 
those  who  were  destitute  or  who  applied  for  relief,  but  to  "  the  children  of  all  such 
whose  parents  shall  not,  by  the  said  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children "  (43  Eliz.,  c.  2, 
Sec.  1  ;   18  George  III.,  c.  47,  preamble  ;   56  George  III.,  c.  139). 

In  1835,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  incidentally  authorised  local  authorities  to 
apprentice  boys  over  thirteen,  with  their  own  consent,  to  the  mercantile  marine, 
whatever  the  distance  of  the  port  or  address  of  the  shipmaster ;  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium of  £5  ;  and  to  convey  the  boy  to  his  new  master  by  a  constable  (Sees.  26,  29  of  5 
and  6  William  IV.,  c.  19). 

In  1842  the  Parish  Apprentices  Act  made  it  clear  that  all  the  previous  Acts  applied 
also  to  cases  in  which  no  premium  had  been  paid  (5  and  6  Vic,  c.  7). 

But  the  first  substantive  alteration  of  the  law  was  made  in  1844,  when  the  Central 
Authority  was  expressly  empowered  to  make  regulations  prescribing  the  duties  of 
masters  and  the  other  conditions  of  apprenticeship ;  confining  the  power  of  appren- 
ticing to  the  boards  of  guardians  ;  and  abolishing  the  former  compulsory  obligation 
on  householders  to  receive  apprentices  (Sees.  12  and  13  of  Act  of  1844).  The 
class  of  children  to  be  apprenticed  remained  unchanged.* 

F.—The  SicL 

Parliament  made  no  enactment  with  regard  to  the  sick  as  a  class ;  did  not 
therefore  seek  to  interfere  with  the  existing  practice  under  which  the  sick  usually 
received  outdoor  relief ;  and  did  not  even  empower  the  Central  Authority  to  make 
any  regulations  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  as  such,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  either 
inmates  of  workhouses  or  belonged  to  the  indeterminate  class  of  the  "  able-bodied 
and  their  families."  Its  only  power  in  this  connection  lay  in  the  general  words 
placing  the  administration  of  all  relief  under  its  direction  and  control,  and  in  the 
general  authority  to  make  rules,  etc.,  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  local  officers 
as  far  as  related  to  the  management  of  relief  of  the  poor.  (Section  15  of  Act  of 
1834.) 

The  only  provision  relating  to  the  sick  as  such  was  an  express  sanction  of  the 
existing  power  of  any  Justice  to  order  medical  relief  in  cases  of  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous illness  without  any  restriction  whatever.    (Section  54  of  1834  Act.) 

With  regard  to  lunatics,  the  only  provision  was  one  in  1838,  that  the  Justices 
might  commit  a'  dangerous  or  criminal  lunatic  to  an  asylum,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Poor  Rate  (Sec.  2  of  Criminal  Lunatics  Act,  1838). 

*  There  was  a  provision  (since  repealed),  in  Sec.  15  of  the  Act  of  1834,  which  I  need  not  notice,  as 
to  making  rules  for  the  management  of  parish  poor  children  under  Hanway's  Act  (7  George '  III.  c.  39), 
since  repealed. 
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We  may  note  a  provision,  declaring  that  relief  to  a  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  wife  or 
child  under  sixteen  should  not  be  deemed  relief  to  the  husband  or  the  parent  (Sec.  56 
of  1834  Act).  This  apparently  prevented  these  (together  with  their  husbands  or 
parents)  from  falling  into  the  class  of  the  "  able-bodied  and  their  families." 


G. — The  Aged  and  Impotent. 

The  only  provision  relating  to  the  aged  and  impotent  as  such  was  the  express 
retention  of  the  Justices'  power  to  order  outdoor  relief  without  limit  of  amount  or 
period  (Sec.  27  of  1834  Act).  This  was  made  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the 
person  should  be  (1)  wholly  unable  to  work,  (2)  entitled  to  relief  in  the  union, 
and  (3)  desirous  of  outdoor  relief;  and  that  (4)  the  order  should  be  given  by  two 
Justices  "  usually  acting  for  the  district,"  one  of  whom  had  satisfied  himself  of  his 
own  knowledge  that  the  conditions  were  fulfilled  (Sec.  27  of  1834  Act). 


H. — The  Workhouse. 

'  The  conditions  and  character  of  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  admission  to  the 
workhouse  were  to  be  subject  to  rules,  etc.,  which  the  Central  Authority  was  em- 
powered and  directed  to  make  (Sees.  15  and  42  of  Act  of  1834).  The  power  of  the 
Central  Authority  was  subject  to  an  important  limitation.  Any  order  for  the 
building  of  a  new  workhouse  was  made  subject  to  obtaining  the  consent  either 
of  a  majority  of  the  guardians  or  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  and  owners 
(Sec.  23  of  1834  Act).  The  Central  Authority  could,  however,  without  such  con- 
sent, order  the  local  authority  "  to  enlarge  or  alter "  any  existing  workhouse  or 
building  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  workhouse  up  to  a  limit  of  £50  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  average  Poor  Rate  for  the  past  three  years  (Sec.  25  of  the  Act  of  1834). 
Moreover,  the  local  authority  was  not  to  expend  on  the  building,  alteration  or  enlarge- 
ment of  any  particular  workhouse  (whether  by  way  of  loan  or  out  of  rate),  more  than  the 
annual  average  of  the  poor  rate  during  the  three  preceding  years  (Sec.  24  of  Act 
of  1834).  These  limitations  were  removed,  so  far  as  regards  the  cost  of  sites 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  in  1844  (Sec. 
30  of  Act  of  1844).  It  was  also  expressly  provided  that  no  person  was  to 
introduce  alcoholic  liquor  into  a  workhouse,  without  the  written  order  of  the 
master,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  ;  nor  was  the  master  pto  do  so 
except  for  domestic  use  of  the  officers,  except  in  conformity  with  the  rules  (Sees. 
92  and  93  of  Act  of  1834).  Confinement  beyond  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  cor- 
poral punishment  of  adults,  were  expressly  forbidden  (Sec.  93  of  Act  of  1834). 
Notices  of  the  law  on  these  subjects  were  to  be  publicly  displayed  (Sec.  94  of  Act 
of  1834).  A  conscience  clause  protected  workhouse  inmates  (Sec.  19  of  Act  of 
1834)  ;  with  the  right  to  receive  visits  by  religious  ministers  of  their  own  per- 
suasions (Sec.  19  of  Act  of  1834). 


/.  — Emigration. 

The  Act  carried  out  the  proposal  of  the  Report,  by  enabling  the  ratepayers 
(including  rated  owners)  to  emigrate,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rates,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Central  Authority,  "  poor  persons  "  having  settlements  in  the  parish, 
whether  paupers  or  not  (Sees.  62  of  1834  Act). 


J. — Relief  on  Loan. 

It  was  enacted  that  any  relief  that  the  Central  Authority  might  declare  or  direct 
to  be  by  way  of  loan  should  be  legally  recoverable  by  the  local  authority,  even 
by  attachment  of  wages  (Sec.  58  and  59  of  1834  Act). 

Five  years  later  the  local  authority  was  given  power  to  attach  Army  and  Navy 
pensions,  in  repayment  of  the  cost  of  relief,  even  without  such  relief  having 
been  declared  to  be  on  loan  (Sec.  2  of  Pensions  Act  of  1839). 
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PART  II. 


THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS. 


It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  left  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  formulate  their 
own  policy,  with  the  guidance  of  the  Report  of  1834.  This  policy  is,  during  the  ensuing 
thirteen  years,  to  be  found  in  (1)  the  orders  issued  under  the  Act  of  1834  and  subsequent 
statutes  ;  (2)  the  circulars  and  other  explanatory  or  instructional  communications  to 
the  local  authorities,  inspectors,  auditors,  etc.,  and  the  reports  to  Parliament. 

Under  the  term  "  order,"  I  include,  as  is  customary,  all  the  "  rules,  orders  and 
regulations  "  issued  in  pursuance  of  statutory  powers.  "With  whatever  part  of  poor  relief 
these  dealt,  they  had  the  force  of  law  ;  either  under  the  specific  powers  relating  to  work- 
houses (Sec.  42  of  Act  of  1834)  or  relief  to  the  able-bodied  (Sec.  52  of  Act  of  1834),  or  under 
the  general  powers  authorising  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  make  "  rules,  orders, 

and  regulations  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  all  guardians,  vestries,  and  parish 

officers  so  far  as  relates  to  the  management  or  relief  of  the  poor  "  (Sec.  15  of  Act  of  1834). 
According  to  the  Act  of  1834  some  of  these  orders  were  to  be  "  General  Rules,"  and  were 
not  to  take  effect  until  they  had  been  submitted  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  him  laid 
before  Parliament  for  forty  days  ;  and  they  were  disallowable  by  the  Privy  Council.. 
A  "  General  Rule  "  was  to  be  "  any  rule  .  .  .  which  shall,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  same, 
be  addressed  ...  to  more  than  one  union  or  to  more  parishes  and  places  than  one"  (Sees. 
16,  17,  and  109  of  Act  of  1834).  Other  orders,  known  first  as  "  Particular  Orders,"  and 
subsequently  as  "  Special  Orders  "  and  now  simply  "  Orders,"  were  subject  to  no  such 
conditions.  There  was,  however,  no  distinction  between  them  as  to  validity,  force  of 
law,  or  sanction.  It  was  therefore  open  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  issue  all  its 
orders  as  particular  or  special  orders  by  addressing  them  successively  to  separate  unions 
or  parishes,  even  if  they  were  identical  in  their  terms.  For  reasons  explained  in  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners'  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839  (pp. 
32-34),  this  was  the  course  adopted.    No  general  order  was  issued  prior  to  1841. 

With  circulars  so-called,  I  include  all  explanatory  or  instructional  communica- 
tions to  local  authorities  or  to  the  officers  of  central  or  local  authorities,  or  to  Parlia- 
ment. These,  though  embodying  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  had  not  the  force 
of  law.  Moreover,  as  they  were  issued  for  particular  emergencies,  and  were  never  with- 
drawn or  expressly  abrogated,  they — unlike  any  unrepealed  orders — must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  necessarily  laying  down  general  policy  for  all  time.  Subject  to  consideration  of 
this  limitation,  I  propose  to  include  the  circulars,  letters,  etc.,  along  with  the  general 
and  special  orders,  in  my  analysis  of  the  policy  laid  down  for  each  of  the  several  classes, 
of  destitute  persons. 

(A)  The  Abie-Bodied. 
(i.)  On  Outdoor'  Belief. 

The  ambiguity  that,  existed,  alike  in  the  Report  and  in  the  Act  of  1834,  as  to  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  given  to  the  term  "  the  able-bodied  "  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
reflected  in  those  documents  of  the  Central  Authority  which  expounded  its  policy  with 
regard  to  the  kind  and  conditions  of  relief  to  be  given  to  this  class.  Once  more  there 
is  no  definition  of  the  term  able-bodied,  which  is  used  sometimes  as  an  adjective 
and  sometimes  as  a  substantive.  From  the  context  it  must  be  inferred,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  that  the  term  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  orders  relating 
respectively  to  outdoor  relief  and  to  the  management  of  the  workhouse.  What 
proved  in  the  event  more  inimical  to  the  principle  of  National  Uniformity  was  the 
fact  that  in  the  orders  relating  to  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  there  was  no 
consistency  as  to  whether  any  class  of  women  was  or  was  not  to  be  included 
among  the  able-bodied.  There  are,  as  I  shall  presently  describe,  two  distinct  streams 
of  regulations  affecting  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  one  permitting  such  relief 
under  conditions,  culminating  in  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  14th 
December,  1852  (still  in  force),  and  the  other  prohibiting  it  subject  to  exceptions, 
culminating  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  21st  December,  1844 
(still  in  force).  In  the  former  series  of  regulations,  beginning  with  the  first  orders 
issued  in  the  autumn  of  1834  to  particular  unions,  the  term  "  able-bodied  "  is  expressly 
qualified  by  the  adjective  "male"  ("able-bodied  male  persons").*    In  the  other  stream 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  Order  of  31st  December,  1834,  issued  to  Sutton  Courtney  Parish,  now  in- 
cluded in  Abingdon  Union,  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  14th  December,  1852,  Article  1. 

NOTE— References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 

are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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of  regulations,  beginning  in  1836  with  the  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration 
of  Eelief  in  Towns,  the  category  of  the  "  able-bodied,"  if  we  are  to  go  by  the 
actual  wording  of  the  orders,  clearly  comprises  both  sexes ;  at  first  by  excepting 
widows  only  from  a  universal  lule,  and  presently  by  specifically  including  "  every 
able-bodied "  person,  "  male  or  female."  *  That  this  differing  interpretation  of  the 
category  of  "  the  able-bodied  and  their  families "  was  actually  intended  by  the 
Central  Authority  in  1840,  and  1844,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  accidental,  is  shown 
by  cases  in  which  it  was  decided  that  outdoor  relief  to  single  women  having 
illegitimate  children  was  illegal,  as  being  in  contravention  of  the  Outdoor  Eelief 
Prohibitory  Order  in  force  in  those  unions  ;  f  thus  proving  that,  under  this  order,  the 
category  of  "  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  "  included  independent  women 
with  children ;  although  in  the  other  kind  of  orders,  contemporaneous  in  date,  the 
same  category  included  men  only  (and  their  families).  This  is  the  more  puzzling, 
in  that  we  find  the  Central  Authority,  in  1839  at  least,  regarding  these  very  outdoor 
relief  prohibitory  orders  as  practically,  if  not  literally,  applicable  only  to  able-bodied 
males.  In  the  comprehensive  defence  of  its  action,  when  pleading  for  a  renewal  of 
the  Act,  the  Central  Authority  expressly  describes  these  orders  as  "  prohibiting 
outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  male  paupers  "  ;  and  as  having  attained  the  object  aimed 
at,  that  of  destroying  the  allowance  system  or  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  "  so  far  as  respects 
able-bodied  male  paupers  and  their  families."  % 

To  sum  up  this  question  of  definition,  in  one  series  of  outdoor  relief  regulations 
applicable  to  the  able-bodied,  in  force  in  certain  unions,  the  category  of  "  the  able- 
bodied  "  expressly  excludes  independent  women ;  in  another  series  of  regulations, 
in  force  in  other  unions,  the  category  of  "  the  able-bodied  "  includes  such  women. 
There  is  actual  evidence  that  the  Central  Authority  enforced  these  differing  deter- 
minations so  far  as  to  include  as  among  "  the  able-bodied  "  unmarried  women  having 
illegitimate  children  in  those  unions  in  which  one  set  of  Orders  was  in  force.  Whether 
it  ever  actually  enforced  this  interpretation  as  regards  single  women  without 
children  is  not  apparent  in  the  published  documents,  but  would  be  seen  from  its 
records.  The  fact  of  variance  between  the  two  interpretations  of  the  category 
of  "  the  able-bodied  "  becomes  important  when  the  two  streams  of  regulations  are 
consolidated  into  two  orders  embodying  distinct  policies,  one  or  other  of  which  is 
made  applicable  to  every  union  in  the  country. 

Once  having  determined  what  was  included  in  the  category  of  "  the  able-bodied," 
the  ground  becomes  more  clear.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  there  are  the  two 
streams  of  contemporaneous  regulations  already  alluded  to — the  one  permitting  it, 
subject  to  conditions,  the  other  prohibiting  it,  subject  to  exceptions. 

The  first  series  was,  it  is  clear,  regarded  (at  any  rate  down  to  1842)  as  temporary, 
only  "to  be  sanctioned  as  a  palliative  for  a  time,  and  until  adequate  and  efficient 
workhouse  accommodation  shall  be  provided."  §  These  regulations  were,  in  the 
autumn  of  1834,  issued  separately  to  certain  unions  pending  the  introduction  of 
"  proper  regulations  "  ||  ;  but  we  also  find  them,  between  1835  and  1842,  included  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  orders  prohibiting  outdoor  relief,  by  way  of  exception,  but  still 
only  as  providing  a  temporary  alternative,  until  accommodation  can  be  obtained  for  the 
reception  of  such  persons  in  the  workhouse.  ^[ 

There  was  even  a  third  series  of  Orders,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  even 
more  provisional  and  temporary  than  the  first  series.  To  various  local  authorities  in  large 
towns  (such  as  Norwich),  and  in  the  Metropolitan  parishes,  Orders  were  issued  from  1835 
onwards,  simply  requiring  that  any  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  should  be,  to  the 


*  See  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Eelief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  in  Second 
Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  92  ;  the  Order  of  26th  April,  1839,  to  Aston  Union ;  and  Outdoor  Relief 
Prohibitory  Order,  December  21st,  1844,  Art.  1. 

f  Official  Circular,  No.  1,  p.  8,  January  8th,  1840;  No.  34,  p.  79,  April  30th,  1844. 

%  P.  62  of  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839. 

§  See  the  "  Suggestions  as  to  the  most  eligible  modes  of  providing  Outdoor  Employment  ....  in  cases 
where  there  is  not  an  efficient  workhouse,  and  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  Workhouse 
System,"  p.  45  of  Second  Annual  Report,  1836. 

||  Circular,  November  8th,  1834,  p.  73  of  First  Annual  Report,  1835. 

^1  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V., 
Art.  27,  p.  92  of  Second  Annual  Report,  1836. 
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extent  of  one-third* — sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one-halff — "  relief  in  kind,"  that  is  to 
say,  in  loaves  of  bread.  J 

It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Central  Authority  from  the 
outset  to  replace  these  temporary  orders  permitting  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
by  some  permanent  injunction  substituting  relief  in  the  workhouse  as  the  only  method. 
But  the  documentary  evidence  indicates  that  the  Central  Authority  either  never  enter- 
tained the  idea,  or  else  very  quickly  abandoned  it,  of  issuing  the  Prohibitory  Order  to 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north.  Thus,  in  October^  1836,  after  nearly  two  years' 
experience,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  as  their  assistant  Commissioner  reported,  were 
disposed  to  leave  "  the  contemplated  workhouse  system  ...  very  much  to  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  lay  down  those  strict  rules  that  they  had 
in  some  instances  laid  down  for  the  government  of  unions  in  the  south  of  England."  § 

In  1842  the  Central  Authority,  perhaps  unwittingly,  took  a  new  departure.  In 
the  Northern  counties  there  were  districts  for  which  no  orders  "  concerning  the  out- 
door relief  of  the  able-bodied  "  had  been  issued.  The  Central  Authority  had  failed 
to  induce  the  Local  Authorities  to  provide  "  adequate  workhouse  accommodation," 
and  it  was  found  that  "  large  numbers  of  able-bodied  persons  are  often  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  fluctuations  of  manufacturers "  (sic).\\  To  meet 
this  situation,  a  new  General .  Order  was  issued  (the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order, 
13th  April,  1.842);  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impracticable  "to  issue  the  Order  pro- 
hibiting outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  persons."^  This  order  is  historically  of  twofold 
significance.  It  has  had,  as  will  subsequently  appear,  a  long  and  continuous 
career  of  its  own,  in  force  in  combination  with  the  Outdoor  Eelief  Prohibitory  Order 
in  particular  unions.**  But  between  1842  and  1852,  standing  by  itself  in  other  unions,ff 
it  was  the  temporary  embodiment  of  an  alternative  policy  of  the  Central  Authority. 
This  alternative  policy  was,  in  1852,  definitely  adopted  by  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regu- 
lation Order  (still  in  force),  as  the  one  permanently  appropriate  for  the  circumstances 
of  many  unions,  covering  a  large  part  of  England  and  Wales. 


*  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Norwich  Court  of  Guardians,  July  25th,  1835  ;  Special  Order  to  Norwich, 
July  29th,  1835  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Norwich  Court  of  Guardians,  July  and  August,  1835. 

f  Special  Order  to  Norwich,  October  21st,  1835  ;  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Norwich  Court  of  Guardians, 
October  21st,  1835  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Norwich  Court  of  Guardians,  October,  1835. 

J  This  term,  Relief  in  Kind,  has  always  been  limited  to^food,  though  the  character  of  the  food  has  been 
varied.  Medicine  and  "  medical  extras  "  supplied  to  the  paupers  in  their  homes  have  been  included  in  the 
term,  Outdoor  Medical  Relief.  The  provision  of  clothing  and  bedding  to  the  outdoor  poor — classed  as 
ordinary  Outdoor  Relief — though  permitted,  has  never  been  encouraged  by  the  central  authority.  (Official 
Circular,  November  10th,  1840,  No.  9,  p.  117;  Ibid.,  July,  1850,  No.  39  N.S.,  p.  108;  see  also 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Vol.  II.,  1880,  p.  71.)  The 
provision  of  tools  or  implements  of  trade  was  considered  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  relief,  and  therefore 
not  legal.  It  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852  (Article  3). 
Payment  of  rent  (except  the  provision  of  temporary  lodging  in  urgent  and  sudden  necessity,  or  for  housing 
a  lunatic)  was  from  the  outset  strictly  prohibited.  (See  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844,  Article  5, 
and  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852,  Article  3.)  This  prohibition  of  payment  of  rent  seems  to  have 
been  considered  of  importance  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The  impracticability  of  preventing  ordinary 
outdoor  relief  from  being  applied  in  payment  of  the  pauper's  rent  seems  only  gradually  to  have  dawned  upon 
the  Poor  Law  Board.  In  1852  it  was  explained  that,  although  the  Order  "  prohibits  the  guardians  from 
paying  the  rent  for  a  pauper  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  allowing  him  such 
relief  as  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  his  necessities  may  require  ;  it  will  rest  with  the  pauper  to 
dispose  of  the  relief  afforded  to  him  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  fit."  (Poor  Law  Board  to  Hemsworth 
Union,  October  19th,  1852  ;  in  House  of  Commons,  No.  Ill  of  1852-3,  p.  96.)  A  similar  decision  was  given  in 
1902,  see  Local  Government  Chronicle,  August  9th,  1902,  p.  805.  The  prohibition  still  remains  in  force,  but  is 
accordingly  not  now  regarded  as  of  importance. 

§  MS.  Minutes,  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians,  October  7th,  1836. 

||  Circular  of  30th  April,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  179. 

^[  Minute  of  Commissioners  respecting  the  means  of  enforcing  an  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  31st  October,  1842, 
p.  381  of  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1843. 

**  For  such  Special  Labour  Test  Orders,  issued  in  supplement  to  the  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order,  see 
those  to  Boston  Union  of  February  3rd,  1847,  Crediton  Union,  May  21st,  1847,  and  Catherington  Union,  June 
2nd,  1847,  which  are  in  the  most  usual  form  ;  or  those  to  Foleshill  Union,  December  13th,  1847,  Maldon 
Union,  December  7th,  1847,  and  Nuneaton  Union,  December  13th,  1847,  which  are  in  a  much  shorter  form, 
omitting  authority  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  pauper  labour. 

ff  For  such  Special  Labour  Test  Orders,  issued  to  unions  not  under  the  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order,  see 
that  to  Ashton-under-Lyne  Union,  March  29th,  1847,  or  that,  in  a  shorter  form,  omitting  the  authority  for 
the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  pauper  labour,  to  Chertsey  Union,  December  17th,  1847. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
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This  policy  of  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities  the  grant  of 
outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  on  certain  conditions  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, confined  to  men.  I  can  find  no  explanation  of,  or  reason  for,  the  entire 
absence  of  any  provision  for  independent  women  who  were  able-bodied.  It  can  only 
be  inferred  that,  in  those  districts,  the  Central  Authority  meant  the  unlimited 
discretion  of  the  local  authorities  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied 
independent  women  to  continue.  The  outdoor  relief  sanctioned  for  able-bodied,  men 
was  strictly  limited  to  persons  who  were  not  in  employment  for  hire.  This  limita- 
tion was  expressly  intended  to  prevent  the  old  "  Rate  in  Aid  of  Wages."  In  the 
case  of  persons  partially  disabled,  and  able  to  earn  only  partial  maintenance,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  recommended  that  they  "  should  be  entirely  supported  by  the 
guardians  " — not,  be  it  noted,  by  being  admitted  to  the  workhouse — but  either  by  their 
being  "  set  to  work  by  the  guardians  in  such  manner  as  may  be  suitable  to  their 
condition,"  or  else  by  their  being  prohibited  from  doing  any  work  on  their  own  account.* 

It  should  be  said  that  (with  an  exception  to  be  hereafter  noted  in  the  case  of  women) 
the  Central  Authority  stood  rigidly  on  the  position  taken  up  by  the  1834  Report  that  no 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  character,  in  judging  applications  for  relief.  "  If  a  person," 
said  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1840,  "  be  in  a  state  of  destitution,  such  person  is 
to  be  relieved,  without  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  such  person.  Relief  from  the 
poor  rates  can  only  lawfully  be  given  in  cases  where  persons  are  destitute  of  the  means 
of  support.  And  the  fact  that  the  destitution  may  have  been  caused  by  the  immorality 
or  improvidence  of  the  party  who  seeks  to  be  relieved  does  not  alter  or  vary  the  duty  of 
guardians  to  administer  relief  proportional  to  the  necessity  of  the  case."f 

The  outdoor  relief,  where  given,  had  to  be  subject  to  two  conditions.  It  was 
to  be  at  least  half  in  kind,  and  conditional  on  the  recipient  being  set  to  work 
by  the  local  authority,  the  time,  mode  and  conditions  of  work  being  fixed  by  the  Central 
Authority. 

With  regard  to  the  kinds  and  conditions  of  "  parish  work,"  it  was  repeatedly 
laid  down  by  the  Central  Authority  that  none  would  be  sanctioned  unless  (a)  the 
work  was  "  hard,"  not  of  a  kind  usually  performed  by  independent  labourers  or 
competing  with  them,  nor  "  much  regarded  as  to  profitable  results,"  strictly  supervised, 
"  of  a  laborious  and  undesirable  nature  in  itself,"  and  "  of  such  a  nature  as  to  dis- 
courage applications  from  all  who  are  not  really  necessitous"  ;  (6)  paid  "less  than  would 
be  paid  for  work  of  equal  quantity  if  performed  by  independent  labourers  "J ;  or  as  it  was 

later  stated,  the  payment  "ought  to  assume  the  form  of  relief,  not  of  wages  A 

single  man  or  a  man  with  a  wife  and  one  child  ought  not  to  receive  as  much  as  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  eight  children.  "§ 

It  is  not  explained  how  payment  on  the  last  principle  could  be  made  consistent 
with  the  former  principles.  But  the  intention  of  the  Central  Authority  is  clear.  In 
the  words  quoted  with  approval  in  the  circular  of  1835,  the  parish  was  to  be 
"the  hardest  taskmaster  and  the  worst  paymaster."|j 

An  important  exception  was  made  by  a  separate  clause  in  the  Order  providing 
that  the  guardians  might  depart  from  any  of  these  regulations  in  particular 
instances,  and  thus  give  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  males  on  any  conditions, 
subject  to  their  reporting  each  such  instance  within  fifteen  days  to  the  Central 
Authority,  and  obtaining  its  subsequent  approval.  With  that  approval,  outdoor 
relief  to  able-bodied  men,  without  any  conditions,  was  lawful.  The  records  of 
the  Central  Authority  between  1842  and  1847  would  show  how  frequently  applica- 
tion was  made  for  this  approval  and  whether  the  Central  Authority  pursued 
any  definite  policy  in  approving  or  disapproving  the  cases,  or  merely  approved 
all  that  were  reported  to  it. 

The  second  series  of  outdoor  relief  regulations,  beginning  with  the  Consolidated 
Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions  of  1836,  and  culminating 


*  Special  Report  on  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  p.  72. 

t  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Plymouth  Board  of  Guardians,  April  25th,  1840. 

X  P.  45  of  Second  Annual  Report,  1836  ;  Official  Circular,  No.  29,  p.  151,  November  30th,  1843. 

§  Minute  31st  October,  1842,  p.  383  of  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1813. 

||  P.  46  of  Second  Annual  Report,  1836. 
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in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844  (still  in  force),  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  forbidding  outdoor  relief  to  "  the  able-bodied  and  their  families."  But 
from  the  outset  we  find  a  series  of  express  exceptions  made  in  particular  Orders, 
gradually  increasing  in  number  and  definiteness.  The  most  numerous  and  the 
most  important  of  these  exceptions  relate  to  women,  and  will  be  subsequently  dealt 
with.  For  the  male  able-bodied  person  himself  (and  his  family)  only  three  excep- 
tions were  to  be  made.  The  local  authority  had  discretion  to  allow  him  outdoor 
relief  (a)  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity ;  (b)  in  case  of  sickness,  accident 
or  mental  infirmity  in  his  family  ;  or  (c)  for  the  burial  of  any  member  of  his  family.* 

Another  series  of  exceptions  allowed  outdoor  relief  to  the  families  of  able- 
bodied  persons  (a)  in  gaol,  or  otherwise  in  custody ;  (b)  absent  as  soldiers,  sailors 
or  marines  ;    (c)  otherwise  residing  out-side  the  union.f 

A  third  exception  empowered  the  local  authorities  (as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the 
Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order)  to  depart  from  these  regulations  in  any  particular 
instance,  and  thus  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  whether  men,  women, 
or  their  families,  on  any  conditions,  subject  to  their  reporting  each  such  instance 
within  fifteen  days  to  the  Central  Authority  and  obtaining  its  subsequent  approval. 
With  that  approval  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  without  any  conditions,  was 
lawful.  The  records  of  the  Central  Authority  between  1842  and  1847  would  show 
what  policy  it  pursued  in  approving  or  disapproving  the  cases  of  unconditional 
outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  which  were  reported  by  those  local  authorities  to 
which  this  Order  had  been  issued.  What  appears  from  the  published  documents  is 
that  the  Central  Authority,  between  1835  and  1842,  "  in  cases  where  this  Order  had 
been  issued  had  been  obliged  to  sanction  large  exceptions  to  its  provi- 
sions." J 

On  this,  among  other  grounds,  the  Central  Authority  in  1843  took  to  modifying  the 
operation  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Orders  by  supplementing  them,  in  certain 
of  the  unions  in  which  they  were  in  force,  by  an  Outdoor  Labour  Order,  practically 
identical  in  terms  with  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  of  1842,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  being  alone  in  force  in  other  unions. §  Similar  Orders 
— in  effect  modifying  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order — have  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  be  issued  to  particular  unions;  but,  from  1852  onward,  in  the  form  of  apply- 
ing to  the  particular  unions  concerned  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  of  1842,  which 
had  theretofore  been  issued  alone. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  with  regard 
to  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  as  it  stood  in  1847,  embodied  in  documents 
applicable  to  three  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  In  thirty-four  unions  the 
Labour  Test  Order  of  1842  was  alone  in  force,  whilst  in  twenty-nine  others  the 
regulations  were  essentially  similar  to  this.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authorities  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  independent 
women  (as  to  other  independent  women)  was  unfettered  by  any  regulation,  and  not 
directed  by  any  instructions.  Outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  and  their  families 
was  within  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities,  if  it  was  accompanied  by  test 
work  by  the  man,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
comprising  477  unions,  the  Prohibitory  Order  was  alone  in  force,  and  outdoor  relief 
to  the  able-bodied,  whether  men  or  women,  and  their  families  was,  with  limited  and 
precise  exceptions,  prohibited ;  unless,  in  particular  instances,  the  local  authority 
subsequently  reported  it  to,  and  got  it  sanctioned  by,  the  Central  Authority.  In 
yet  other  parts  of  the  country,  comprising  eighty-one  unions,  the  Prohibitory  Order 
and  an  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  were  jointly  in  force,  and  outdoor  relief  to  the 
able-bodied,  whether  men  or  women,  and  their  families,  was,  so  far  as  general  rules 
went,  prohibited.  But  such  outdoor  relief  was  lawful,  if  it  was  in  each  case  subsequently 
reported  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Central  Authority;  with  this  difference  between 
that  given  to  able-bodied  men  (and  their  families)  and   that  given  to  independent 


*  See  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,   1844,  Art.  1. 
t  Ibid. 

X  Minute  of  Commissioners,  31st  October,  1842,  p.  381  of  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1813 
§  P.  379  of  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1843. 
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women  (and  their  families)  that  the  former  had  to  be  and  the  latter  had  not  to  be 
accompanied  by  test  work.  This  requirement  of  test  work  by  the  man,  in  certain 
unions,  as  a  condition  of  the  outdoor  relief  to  be  thus  sanctioned  by  the  Central 
Authority,  appears  at  first  sight  to  impose  on  those  unions  an  additional  restriction 
on  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief,  as  compared  with  those  unions  in  which  outdoor  relief 
could  be  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Authority  without  test  work.  The  practical  result 
may  have  been  exactly  the  opposite.  The  records  of  the  Central  Authority  between 
1843  and  1847  would  show  to  what  extent  and  in  what  kind  of  cases  its  sanction 
to  these  cases  of  outdoor  relief  was  given  or  refused  ;  and  whether,  according  to  the 
statistics,  it  was  not  given  more  frequently  and  even  as  a  matter  of  course,  where  test 
work  was  obligatory  as  a  condition,  as  compared  with  cases  in  which  test  work 
was  not  required.  If  this  was  so,  not  only  did  union  differ  from  union  in  the  extent 
to  which  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Authority, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  statistics  would  show  that,  in  this  respect,  sex  differed  from  sex — 
such  outdoor  relief  being  freely  granted  and  lightly  sanctioned  to  able-bodied  men, 
from  whom  test  work  was  exacted  ;  and  sanctioned  with  greater  stringency  in  the 
case  of  able-bodied  independent  women,  from  whom  no  such  test  was  exacted. 

(ii.)  In  the  Workhouse. 

When  "  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  "  entered  the  workhouse,  we  find  the 
Central  Authority  prescribing  a  classification  altogether  different  from  that  applied  to 
outdoor  paupers.  The  very  category  of  the  "  able-bodied  and  their  families "  dis- 
appears. It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  this  should  happen.  In  any  institution, 
infants,  boys,  girls,  sick  and  healthy  adults,  male  and  female,  required  different  treat- 
ments. But,  to  the  confusion  of  everyone  concerned,  the  Central  Authority  retained, 
for  its  workhouse  classification,  as  for  the  entirely  different  classification  of  outdoor- 
paupers,  the  same  adjective  of  "  able-bodied,"  without  even  explaining  that  it 
was  here  used  in  an  altogether  different  sense.  As  usual  in  the  documents  of  this 
period,  there  is  no  definition  of  the  term.  But  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  regulations 
affecting  the  workhouse,  the  term  "  able-bodied "  was  apparently  intended  by  the 
Central  Authority  to  denote  all  persons  not  being  either  children,  "  the  aged  and  in- 
firm,'' or  "  the  sick."  If  the  draughtsman  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847 
had  been  aware  of  the  need  for  a  definition  clause,  he  would  presumably  have  said  that 
in  that  Order  the  term  "  able-bodied  "  should  denote  those  persons  above  the  age 
of  childhood,  and  below  that  of  "  the  aged,"  who  for  the  time  being  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  normal  health.  This  class,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  considerably  from 
that  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  the  section  in  the  1834  Act  under  which  out- 
door relief  to  the  able-bodied  was  to  have  been  abolished  ;  namely,  persons  (with 
their  families)  "  who  at  the  time  of  applying  for  or  receiving  such  relief  were  wholly 
or  partially  in  the  employment  of  individuals.'''1  (Sec.  52  of  Act  of  1834.)  The 
Act  thus  pointed  to  the  capacity  to  obtain  employment  for  hire,  at  any  wages  what- 
soever, whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  health,  as  the  essential  characteristic  of 
being  "  able-bodied."  This,  too,  was  the  construction  placed  on  the  term  when  used 
in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  1844,  where  the  Central  Authority  expressly 
held  that  "  poor  persons  who  have  frequent  ailments,  who  are  ruptured  and  are  generally 
of  weak  constitutions  "  but  who  are  "  in  receipt  of  wages  " — however  low  such  wages 
might  be — must  be  treated,  for  outdoor  relief,  as  being  "  able-bodied  persons."* 
When  such  persons  entered  the  workhouse,  not  merely  would  the  several  members  of 
their  families  pass  into  different  categories,  but  they  themselves,  if  the  doctor  so  decided, 
would,  in  the  view  of  the  Central  Authority,  on  crossing  the  threshold,  cease  to  be  "able- 
bodied  persons," — and  become  members  of  the  diametrically  opposite  category 
of  "  the  sick."  If  such  persons,  without  being  cured,  subsequently  left  the  workhouse, 
we  must  infer  that,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  their  char- 
acteristic of  physical  or  mental  infirmity  ceased  to  be  relevant,  as  they  passed,  on 
crossing  the  threshold,  into  the  ranks  of  "  able-bodied  persons." 

Inside  the  workhouse,  the  "  able-bodied "  (in  the  workhouse  sense)  are 
divided  simply  into  male  and  female.  I  can  find  no  regulations  specially  affecting 
relief  to  them,  as  apart  from  other  inmates  of  the  establishment,  except  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  amount  of  food  allowed,  or  of  labour  exacted.  As  even  these  modifica- 
tions are  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  general  regulations    affecting  all  inmates, 


4:9. 


*  Official  Circular,  April  and  May,  1848,  Nos.  14  and  15,  N.S.,  pp.  227-228. 
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and  are  contained  in  the  same  long  series  of  Orders,  culminating  in  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  I  relegate  them  to  the  subsequent  section  on  the 
workhouss. 

B. — Vagrants. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  policy  of  the  Report  and  Act  of  1834,  with  regard  to 
vagrants,  was  to  ignore  them  as  a  class,  to  relieve  them  only  in  the  workhouse, 
and  to  deal  with  them  exactly  as  with  other  workhouse  inmates.  What  the  Cmtral 
Authority  seems  to  have  contemplated  was  that  the  strict  application  of  the 
"  workhouse  test  "  would  not  only  prevent  vagrants  coming  on  the  rates  at  all,  but 
that  it  could  be  used  to  prevent  almsgiving.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view 
that  the  Central  Authority  sanctioned,  in  1837,  a  code  of  regulations  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  workhouse  of  the  "  casual  poor,"  meaning  "wayfarers"  or  homeless 
"persons  in  a  state  of  destitution  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  belonged  to  distant  parishes."* 
These  regulations  included  admission  by  tickets  distributed  by  any  ratepayer,  and 
the  performance  of  a  task  of  work  before  the  grant  of  a  meal.f  In  diet,  discipline* 
and  other  treatment,  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  "  as  the  other  paupers  in  the  work- 
house. "J  In  other  unions  the  regulations  included  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
vagrant  ward,  which  was  equally  sanctioned,  by  the  Central  Authority.  A  similar  plan 
was  strongly  pressed  on  the  local  authorities  of  the  Metropolis  in  1838  and  1839.§ 
Such   vagrants  must,  however,  if   destitute,  not  be   refused   relief. ||      The  Central 

Authority  hoped   that  "  if    these   arrangements   be   adopted  casual 

almsgiving  in  the  streets,  by  which  vagrancy  and  imposture  are  encouraged,  will  be 
m\terially  checked."]} 

The  first  sign  of  discontent  with  this  policy  that  I  find  is  in  1841,  when  the 
Central  Authority  is  asked  by  the  local  authorities  of  Lambeth  and  Colchester 
"  whether  the  workhouse  is  to  be  a  lodging  house  and  to  be  inundated  with  these 
trampers "  who  habitually  "  make  the  union  house  a  lodging  house,"  greatly  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  establishment.  The  Central  Authority  admits  that  its  policy 
of  a  mere  app'ication  of  the  "workhouse  test"  to  vagrants  has  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  declares  the  only  effectual  remedy  to  be  a  separate  semi-penal  establish- 
ment.** In  the  absence  of  adequate  statutory  powers,  the  Central  Authority  pours 
out,  between  1841  and  1844,  a  stream  of  regulations  and  suggestions  to  local  autho- 
rities, based  on  the  idea  of  making  the  night's  stay  of  the  vagrant  more  unpleasant 
to  him.  There  was  to  be  everywhere  a  separate  vagrant  ward  ;  without  a  fire  ; 
smoking  and  card  playing  were  to  be  strictly  prohibited  ;  they  were  to  be  bathed ; 
their  bedding  was  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  other  inmates,  and  so  on.  Above  all, 
they  were  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Vagrant  Act  oh  the  slightest  provocation. "j"f 

Yet  the  Central  Authority  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  need  for  a  vagrant  ward  in 
every  union.  When  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  pointed  out  in  1844  that  the 
average  number  of  their  vagrants' was  only  twelve  a  week,  the  Central  Authority  at  once 
acquiesced  in  the  abandonment  of  the  proposed  vagrant  ward,  and  said  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  set  the  vagrants  a  task  of  work  in  the  workhouse  itself.  {J 

In  1842  and  1844,  as  we  have  seen,  slightly  increased  powers  over  vagrants 
were  obtained  (including,  and  only  by  implication,  statutory  authority  for  the 
iour  hours'  detention  in  the  morning),  together  with  powers  to  establish  district 
asylums  for  the  houseless  poor  in  certain  large  towns. 

The  Central  Authority  "framed  a  scheme  for  the  division  of  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
politan district  "  into  areas  corresponding  "  to  the  great  lines  of  roads  along  which 

*  Letter,  6th  September,  1837,  in  Fourth  Annual  Eeport,  1838,  p.  154. 
f  Pp.  135-141  of  Third  Annual  Report,  1837. 
i  P.  89  of  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1839. 

§  Instructional  Circular,  12th  December,  1838  ;  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1839,  p.  87  ;  ditto  7th 
December,  1839,  in  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1840,  p.  103. 

||  Letter,  2nd  August,  1841,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  77. 
Circular,  7th  December,  1839  ;  in  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1840,  p.  104. 

**  Official  Circular,  No.  12,  14th  October,  1841,  p.  170;  Letter  15th  February,  1841,  to  Newcastle  Board 
of  Guardians ;  Letter,  12th  September,  1844,  to  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians. 

ft  Official  Circular,  No.  12,  14th  October,  1841,  pp.  170-171  ;  General  Order,  5th  February,  1842,  in 
Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  81  ;  Letter,  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  110. 

|f  Letter  to  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  3rd  October,  1844. 
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mendicants  and  vagrants  "  entered  London,*  which  were  to  have  separate  establishments 
for  vagrants,  and  so  entirely  relieve  the  Metropolitan  workhouses  of  their  care.f  What 
Orders  were  issued  to  this  effect  is  not  clear.  Meanwhile  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Central  Authority ; 
and  no  further  action  was  taken.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  boards  of  management 
of  the  newly  created  vagrant  districts,  telling  them  that  they  need  not  meet. J 
How  far  these  vagrant  districts  ever  came  into  existence  I  have  not  yet  -  discovered. 
One  of  them,  the  North  Eastern  Metropolitan  District,  had  got  so  far  as.  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  to  borrow  £3,500  to  pay  for  it.  "  Owing 
to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  several  of 
the  boards  of  guardians,  that  scheme,  after  an  enquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House;  of 
Commons,  was  abandoned."  §  Beyond  this  somewhat  obscure  episode,  all  that  happened 
was  that  when  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  systematically  codified  the  regula- 
tions affecting  workhouses,  it  included,  scattered  among  its  various  sections,  a  few  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  "  casual  poor  wayfarers,"  such  as  the  requirement 
of  a  separate  ward,  and  the  express  regulation  of  their  diet  and  employment.  ||  ^ 

C. — Women. 

I  have  shewn,  in  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  Report  and  Act  of  1834,  that  neither 
the  "  principles  of  1834  "  nor  the  enactment  of  Parliament  had  prescribed  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  women  ;  except  that  it  was  implied  or  assumed  that 
wives  were  to  follow  their  husbands  exactly  as  if  they  were  infants.  With  regard 
to  the  widow,  the  deserted  wife,  the  wife  of  the  absentee  soldier  or  sailor,  the  wife  of 
a  husband  resident  in  another  parish  or  another  country — above  all,  with  regard 
to  the  independent  able-bodied  woman — the  Central  Authority  had  either  to  let  the 
existing  practice  of  outdoor  relief  continue,  or  to  discover  a  policy  for  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  independent  woman,  I  have  shewn  that  the  Central 
Authority  developed,  between  1834  and  1847,  two  distinct  policies  which  became 
applicable  to  two  different  geographical  areas.  In  the  thirty-four  unions,  in  which 
the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  was  alone  in  force,  the  discretion  of  the  local  authori- 
ties to  give  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  independent  women  was  left  unfettered 
by  any  rule,  instruction  or  advice  of  the  Central  Authority.^} 

In  the  477  unions  in  which  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  was  in  force 
(either  with  or  without  an  Outdoor  Labour  Order),  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  in- 
dependent women  was  prohibited,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  between  1835  and 
1844,  steadily  increased  in  number.  As  crystallised  in  the  Out  Relief  Prohibitory 
Order  of  1844  (still  in  force)  out-door  relief  was  allowed  to  such  able-bodied  independent 
women, 

(1)  On  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

(2)  On  account  of  the  sickness,  accident  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  of  any 
member  of  their  families  (unlike  a  father  in  like  case,  the  independent  mother 
was  not  required  to  produce  a  medical  certificate)  ; 

(3)  For  defraying  the  expenses  of  burial  of  any  of  their  families  ; 

(4)  If  a  widow,  for  the  first  six  months  of  widowhood ;  or,  without  limit 
of  time,  if,  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  having  one  or  more  children 
dependent  on  her,  she  had  had  no  illegitimate  child  since  her  widowhood.** 

In  the  Circulars  issued  with  these  Orders,  the  only  instructions  with  regard  to  any 
class  of  able-bodied  independent  women  relate  to  widows.     In  these  instructions 


*  P.  19  of  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1845. 

t  P.  20  of  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1846  ;  Official  Circular,  No.  5,  N.S.,  p.  69,  1st  May,  1847. 
t  P.  11  of  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1847. 

$  Minute  of  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  Houseless  Poor  in  the  Metropolis,  23rd  December,  1863,  in  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report,  1863,  p.  31. 

I!  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  see  Arts.  97,  99  and  104. 

H  I  ought  to  state  that  in  one  of  the  early  Orders  (intended  to  be  temporary)  the  Central  Authority  did 
expressly  prescribe  a  policy  for  "  single  women  not  being  aged  or  infirm."  It  was  evidently  contemplated 
that  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  quite  differently  from  the  "able  bodied  male  pauper,"  who  was  to  be  put  to 
"parish  work."  The  outdoor  relief  to  be  granted  to  them  was  to  be  at  least  half  in  kind  (p.  85  of  First 
Annual  Report,  1835).    No  such  clause  appears  in  the  General  Orders  subsequently  issued. 

**  Amended  forms  of  Order  prohibiting  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  Able-bodied,  1839  and  1840,  in  Report  on 
the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  p.  105,  and  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841,  pp.  99-100 ; 
Out  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  1844,  Art.  1. 
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the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  during  the  first  six  months  of  widowhood,  without  any 
mention  of  its  being  considered  whether  she  had  children  or  not,  or  whether  she 
was  employed  for  wages  or  not,  is  specially  and  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  local  authorities  as  laudable.* 

It  was,  indeed,  insisted  by  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  in  1838  "  that  a  power 
should  be  continued  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  taking  into  consideration  the  character 
of  the  parties,  to  relieve,  out  of  the  workhouse,  widows  with  young  children  left  depen- 
dent upon  them."f 

This  is  the  more  significant  in  that  the  Central  Authority,  in  one  case  at  least,  had 
tried  a  harsher  expedient.  In  the  Bradfield  Union,  which,  under  Mr.  Stevens'  chairman- 
ship, had  adopted  an  ultra -rigorous  policy,  the  board  of  guardians  itself  passed  a  rule 
forbidding  outdoor  relief  "  to  any  widow  or  single  woman,  not  being  aged  or  infirm,  who 
is  of  ability  to  work,"  except  in  sickness,  accident  or  urgent  necessity.^  This  was  much 
criticised  but  was  maintained  by  the  majority,  who  asked  the  Central  Authority  to  support 
them  by  issuing  an  Order  prohibiting  all  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  women  not  being 
aged  or  infirm.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  reply  said  that  they  "  most  willingly 
confirm  the  resolution,  and  in  so  doing  they  desire  to  state  that  they  consider  the 
workhouse  to  be  the  best  description  of  relief  for  all  cases,  and  they  are  always  glad 
to  perceive  that  the  guardians  of  any  union  view  outdoor  relief  as  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  to  be  administered,  with  caution,  in  cases  of  sickness,  infirmity  and  particular 
distress  only."§  But  even  the  Bradfield  Guardians  found  this  Order,  for  which  they  had 
themselves  asked,  quite  unworkable  ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  asking  sanction  for  suc- 
cessive departures  from  it.  They  generally  granted  outdoor  relief  to  widows  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  their  widowhood,  and  were  often  driven  to  extend  it.  They  then  asked  for  an 
alteration  permitting  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  "  widows  of  good  character  with  more 
than  one  child  under  eleven,  if  a  boy,  and  under  thirteen,  if  a  girl."  The  Central  Authority 
was  loth  to  let  go,  but  had  eventually  to  issue  another  Special  Order  as  desired. || 

The  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  widows  having  children,  apart  from  this  six  months' 
term,  is,  "  so  far  as  it  relates  to  able-bodied  women  in  employment,"  regarded  as  of 
doubtful  policy,  to  be  made  with  circumspection,  as  likely  to  excuse  contributions 
from  relatives,  to  discourage  insurance,  and  to  have  all  the  evils  of  the  rate  in  aid 
of  wages.  It  is  suggested,  moreover,  that  a  widow  can  usually  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port one  child.  T|  It  may  be  understood  from  a  bare  reference  in  this  paragraph 
in  the  Instructional  Letter  of  1839  to  "  able-bodied  women  themselves "  as  well 
as  to  widows,  that  the  Central  Authority  was  alive  to  the  effect  upon  women's  wages 
of  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  single  independent  women  in  employment.** 
But  in  the  revision  of  this  Instructional  Letter  in  1841 — though  its  terms  remained 
almost  identical — the  slight  reference  to  the  single  able-bodied  woman  wage-earner  was 
silently  omitted.ff 

With  regard  to  married  women,  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Central  Authority 
differed  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  Order  in  force,  and  thus  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  resided.  In  all  but  specially  excepted  cases,  relief  to  a 
woman  under  coverture  was  deemed  to  be  relief  to  her  husband,  and  came  thus 
within  all  the  various  regulations  and  conditions  limiting  outdoor  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  man. 

In  the  thirty-four  unions  to  which  Out-door  Labour  Test  Orders  were  applied  by 
themselves — these  culminating  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  1852  (still 
in  force) — the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  was  to  leave  the  discretion  of  the 
local  authorities  unfettered,  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  married 

*  Instructional  Letter,  December,  1839,  p.  107  of  Keport  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor 
Law,  1839  ;  ditto,  August,  1840,  p.  102  of  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841. 

f  Report  of  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Administration,  1837-8,  p.  39. 
%  MS.  Minutes,  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians,  12th  October,  1835. 

§  Ibid.  8,  15th  and  27th  February,  1836  ;  Special  Order  to  Bradfield  Union,  26th  February,  1836. 

I!  M.S.  Minutes,  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians,  4th  March  and  31st  October,  1836  ;  February,  June,  July 
and  November,  1839  ;  Poor  Law  Board  to  Bradfield  Union,  17th  July  and  7th  November,  1839  ;  Special  Order 
to  Bradfield  Union,  November,  1839.  -  .luJm 

U  See  note  *. 

**  P.  108  of  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839. 
tf  P.  102  of  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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women,  except  the  wives  of  those  men  ("  the  able-bodied  and  their  families ")  to 
whom  outdoor  relief  was  only  to  be  granted  in  return  for  labour.  In  these  latter  cases 
the  measure  of  the  relief  was  to  be  the  needs  of  the  family,  not  the  work  done  by 
the  husband.  In  1835  the  Central  Authority  had  even  urged  that,  where  the  families 
were  large,  they  "  should  be  furnished  with  provisions  according  to  their  numbers 
and  necessities  in  the  same  way  as  other  paupers  "  by  way  of  "  additional  relief " 
to  the  man  for  the  "wives  and  children,  as  far  as  shall  be  actually  necessary."  * 

As  the  policy  became  settled,  the  phrase  "  additional  relief  "  was  dropped  ;  but 
the  amount  given  to  the  husband  was  to  depend,  not  on  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  work  that  he  did,  but  was  to  be  "  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  applicant 
and  his  family,  and  should  not  be  deemed  remuneration  for  the  work  done."f  In 
these  cases  half,  at  least,  of  the  relief  given  to  the  husband  was  to  be  in  kind  ;  whilst, 
according  to  the  Orders,  no  labour  was  required  from  the  wife. %  In  spite  of  the 
absence  from  the  Orders  of  any  requirement  that  the  wife  should  render  any  task 
of  labour,  we  find  the  Central  Authority  in  1842— concerned  at  the  earning  of  money 
by  the  wives  (and  children)  of  men  at  "  parish  work " — making  an  inconsistent 
suggestion.  In  the  Minute  of  31st October,  1842,  it  is  suggested  that,  "if  it  be  practi- 
cable, some  employment,  such  as  picking  up  or  carrying  stones,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  wives  and  children.  The  latter  precaution  is  peculiarly  important 
in  the  manufacturing  districts. "§  This  requirement  of  labour  from  the  wife  had,  up 
to  1847,  found  no  embodiment  in  any  Order. 

In  the  477  unions  to  which  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1847  applied, 
three  extensive  classes  of  wives  were,  by  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  widows. 

(a)  A  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  and  having  only  legitimate  children  de- 
pendent on  her  could,  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  1844,  be  given 
Outdoor  Relief  as  a  widow  having  a  child  dependent  on  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
position  of  any  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband  was  better  than  that  of  a  widow. 
The  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband  (whether  technically  deserted  by  him  or 
not,  and  whether  or  not  he  was  within  the  union)  could  insist  on  the  relief  of  her 
children,  without  applying  for  relief  for  herself ;  and  if  the  child  was  below  the  age 
of  seven,  it  could  not  be  separated  from  her,  even  with  her  own  consent ;  and  thus 
the  relief  had  to  be  outdoor  relief.  She  could,  moreover,  send  her  children  over 
seven  into  the  workhouse  without  herself  accompanying  them,  or  herself  becoming 
a  pauper.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  local  authority  might,  if  it  chose,  grant 
outdoor  relief  to  a  widow  having  a  child  dependent  on  her  (if  she  had  had  no  illegiti- 
mate child  born  since  her  widowhood),  it  need  not  do  so,  and  it  could  not  relieve  her 
dependent  children,  whether  under  seven  or  over,  without  making  her  a  pauper. 

(6)  The  wife  of  a  husband — ■  ^  "\ 

(i.)  Beyond  the  seas  ; 

(ii.)  In  custody  of  the  law  ;  or 

(iii.)  Confined  in  an  asylum  as  a  lunatic  or  idiot ; 

was  to  be  treated,  for  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  alike,  as  if  she  were  a  widow  (a 
widow  beyond  the  six  months'  term,  though  this  is  not  so  stated).  By  "  beyond  the 
seas  "  the  Central  Authority  understood  1  out  of  Great  Britain."  || 

(c)  With  regard  to  the  wife  of  an  able-bodied  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  in  His 
Majesty's  service  (wherever  he  might  be  situated),  the  Central  Authority  expressly  stated 
that  it  felt  it  to  be  "desirable  to  give  great  latitude  "  to  the  local  authorities.^} 

In  all  other  cases,  within  those  parts  of  the  country  to  which  this  Order  applied, 
wives  residing  with  their  husbands  had  to  follow  them,  and  were  not  to  be  relieved, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  without  them.    A  more  difficult  question  was 


*  Circular,  21st  September,  1836,  p.  48  of  Second  Annual  Report,  1836. H 

t  Minute  on  Outdoor  Labour  Test,  31st  October,  1842,  p.  383  of  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1843, 

t  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order,  30th  April,  1842  ;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  175. 

§  P.  385  of  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1843.  E^^M* 

||  Instructional  Letter,  17th  October,  1844 ;  in  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1845,  p.  137. 

\  Instructional  Letter,  21st  December,  1844;  in  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1845,  p.  59. 
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whether  a  man  could  continue  to  receive  relief  in  the  workhouse  if  his  wife  insisted 
on  leaving  it.  The  Central  Authority,  on  being  appealed  to  by  a  local  authority 
actually  confronted  with  such  a  case,  decided  that  the  wife  could  not  be  prevented 
from  leaving  the  workhouse.  It  hazarded  the  opinion  (of  which  I  do  not  admit  the 
legal  validity)  "  that  a  woman  may  be  restrained  by  the  control  of  her  husband 
from  leaving  the  workhouse,  and  if  he  declines  to  use  his  marital  control  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  guardians  to  dismiss  the  husband.  But  whether  it  is  expedient 
or  judicious  to  pursue  such  a  course  must  depend  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  whick 
each  individual  case  presents.  One  consideration  is  particularly  important  in  deal- 
ing with  any  case  of  this  description,  that  is,  whether  the  husband  is  in  a  condition 
practically  to  exercise  his  control  over  his  wife.  Where  he  is  not,  it  would  be  very- 
uiadvisable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the 
relief  of  the  husband  or  of  his  children  (if  he  have  any)  that  he  should  exercise  an 
authority  over  his  wife  which  practically  he  cannot  exercise."* 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  sum  up  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  so  far 
as  embodied  in  its  published  documents  between  1834  and  1847,  with  regard  to 
outdoor  relief  to  women,  especially  as  affecting  the  "  Rate  in  Aid  of  Wages."" 
The  policy  differed  fundamentally  in  the  two  different  areas  of  the  country  governed 
respectively  by  the  two  kinds  of  Orders.  Where  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order 
(continued,  after  1852,  by  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  which  is  still  in 
force)  wTas  alone  applied,  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority  to  give  outdoor  relief 
to  women  of  any  status,  married  or  unmarried,  with  children  or  without,  was 
unfettered  by  any  Order.  The  only  rule  made  by  the  Central  Authority  in  the 
matter  was  that  if  the  woman  was  the  wife  of  an  able-bodied  man  who  was  himself 
employed  on  "  parish  work,"  and  residing  with  him,  at  least  one  half  of  his  relief 
should  be  in  kind.  No  rule  was  made  or  Order  issued  by  the  Central  Authority  against 
the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  women  employed  for  wages,  even  in  respect  of  the 
very  days  on  which  they  were  earning  wages. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Central  Authority,  so  far  as  men  were  concerned,  stood 
rigidly  to  the  position  of  the  1834  Report  that  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant  was 
to  be  absolutely  disregarded  in  considering  the  relief  to  be  granted  to  him.  With  regard 
to  women,  however,  it  took  up  a  different  position.  We  find  it  advising  that  the  mothers- 
of  illegitimate  children  should,  on  this  ground  alone,  not  be  granted  outdoor  relief. f 

Where  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  was  in  force,  neither  spinsters  nor 
wives  residing  with  able-bodied  husbands  J  could,  apart  from  sudden  and  urgent  neces- 
sity, receive  outdoor  relief,  unless  they  were  sick.  But  with  regard  to  widows- 
and  wives  living  apart  from  their  husbands,  the  exceptions  to  the  prohibition  were  so 
numerous  that  both  these  classes  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  expressly- 
allowed  to  receive  outdoor  relief.  The  fact  that  such  women  were  in  employment 
for  wages  was  not  regarded  by  the  Orders  of  the  Central  Authority  as  relevant ;  nor 
was  it  prescribed  that  any  task,  of  labour  should  be  exacted  in  return  for  the  relief. 
And  although  if  we  look  closely,  it  is  possible  to  find,  in  the  circulars,  instructional 
letters  and  published  decisions  of  these  thirteen  years  (1834-1847),  two  or  three 
bare  incidental  allusions  to  the  possibility  of  outdoor  relief  to  women  having  the 
effect  of  a  "  Rate  in  Aid  of  Wages,"  even  these  occur  only  in  the  earlier  years,  and 
presently  die  away  entirely.  It  is,  therefore,  not  incorrect  to  say  that  an  objection 
to  outdoor  relief  to  women  in  employment  formed  during  these  years  no  part  of  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Central  Authority. 

When  women  entered  the  workhouse,  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  (as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  "  the  able-bodied")  was  to  classify  them  in  quite  other  categories 
than  those  which  governed  their  outdoor  relief.  The  woman's  status  with  regard  to 
a  man,  so  fundamental  as  long  as  she  remained  outside,  was,  in  the  workhouse,, 
entirely  irrelevant.  What  became  important  was  whether  or  not  she  was  sick,  "  able- 
bodied  "  (in  the  workhouse  sense),  or  "aged  and  infirm;"  whether  or  not  she  was  a 
nursing  mother,  or  a  mother  of  children  under  seven  years  old  ;  whether  or  not  she 
was  of  "  good  character  "  or  of  "  dissolute  and  disorderly  habits  "  or  the  mother  of 


*  Official  Circular,  1st  June,  1845,  No.  48,  p.  90. 

t  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Plymouth  Court  of  Guardians,  25th  April,  1840. 
X  Not  being  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines. 

NOTE— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
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an  illegitimate  child.  These  considerations — leading  to  classifications]  inconsistent  with 
-each  other — affected  the  women's  segregation  in  the  workhouse,  the  employment 
provided  for  them,  the  dietary  and  the  amount  of  their  freedom.  With  all  this  I 
deal  in  subsequent  sections. 

D. — -Children. 

The  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  children  rested  on 
the  general  rule  that  children,  residing  with  their  parents  (or  surviving  parent)  and 
dependent  on  them  for  support,  had  to  follow  them  for  relief.  This  was  not 
limited  by  any  condition  as  to  the  age  of  the  child,  the  essential  fact  being  the 
dependence  of  the  child  ;for  support.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child, 
this  involved  a  great  and  complex  difference  in  policy  in  the  two  different  areas  of  the 
country  to  which  I  have  had  so  often  to  refer.  In  unions  governed  by  the  Outdoor 
Labour  Test  Order  (afterwards  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  1852),  all  such 
children  might  be  relieved  in  their  homes,  the  only  limitation  placed  on  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authority  being  that,  if  they  were  the  children  of  able-bodied  men,  at 
least  half  the  relief  granted  to  the  father  for  their  necessities  had  to  be  in  kind. 

In  unions  in  which  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  was  in  force,  the  children 
(although  not  sick)  of  certain  classes  of  parents  might  be  relieved  in  their  own 
liomes,  whilst  those  of  certain  other  classes  of  parents  could  be  relieved  only  by 
admission  to  the  workhouse  (unless,  in  particular  instances,  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief 
was  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Authority).  This  determination  by  the 
Central  Authority  of  the  method  of  relief  of  such  children  did  not  depend  on  their 
age,  their  sex,  their  characteristics,  or  their  needs,  but  on  the  artificial  categories  in 
which  their  fathers  (or  mothers)  were  placed.  "We  need  not  follow  these  intricacies 
once  more  in  detail.  They  can  easily  be  unravelled  from  the  foregoing  sections 
on  "The  Able-bodied"  and  on  "Women." 

Wherever  outdoor  relief  was  given  to  the  parent  in  respect  of  the  child,  the  pol  cy; 
of  the  Central  Authority  was  one  of  absolute  non-intervention  with  regard  to  its  treat- 
ment. No  directions  were  given,  e  ther  for  its  education  or  for  any  other  of  its 
needs.  The  only  direction  that  I  find  is  a  decision  that  the  local  authority  must 
not  pay  the  school  fees  for  any  such  child  ;  and  must  not  even  add  with  this  view 
2d.  per  week  per  child  to  the  outdoor  relief  granted  to  the  parent.* 

When  the  child  entered  the  workhouse  it  passed  out  of  its  former  classification  and 
entered  into  an  entirely  different  one.  For  outdoor  relief,  as  we  have  seen,  the  policy 
of  the  Central  Authority  was  to  distinguish  among  children  only  according  to  the 
kind  of  parents  they  had.  Inside  the  workhouse,  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Authority  was  to  regard  this  classification  as  irrelevant,  and  to  place  all  children,  of 
whatever  parentage,  in  categories,  dependent  on  their  own  age,  sex  and  health. 
They  were  either  sick  or  well ;  and  also  either  (1)  Children  under  seven  ;  (2)  Boys 
between  seven  and  fifteen  ;  or  (3)  Girls  between  seven  and  fifteen'.  The  treatment 
of  these  categories  is  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  that  I  relegate  the  matter  to  my  subsequent  sections. 

The  Central  Authority  gave  no  direction  to  change  the  system  under  which  some 
local  authorities  sent  their  pauper  children  to  establishments  kept  for  private  profit. 
In  1838,  this  system  was  implicitly  sanctioned  by  a  long  instructional  letter,  deal- 
ing with  "  Mr.  Aubin's  establishment  for  pauper  children  at  Norwood,"  where  the 
children  were  employ  ed  in  the  workshop  on  alternate  days,  and  were  under  the  special 
care  of  a  chaplain.^ 

But  the  Central  Authority  was  evidently  uneasy  about  the  quarter  of  a  million  pauper 
children,  of  whom  it  was  gradually  getting  some  tens  of  thousands  in  the  great  general 
workhouses  on  which  it  had  insisted.^  Reports  on  the  training  of  the  workhouse  children 
were  called  for,  and  a  valuable  series  was  published  in  1841,  in  which  the  establishment  of 

*  Official  Circular,  31st  January,  i844,  No.  31,  pp.  178-179. 

■j-  Instructional   Letter,   1838,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1839,  p.  76. 

%  At  Midsummer,  1838,  the  children  under  sixteen  in  the  workhouses  of  the  478  unions  then  making 
xeturns  numbered  no  fewer  than  42,767,  out  of  a  total  workhouse  population  of  97,510.  (Special  Report  on 
the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  p.  56.)  In  1840  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  estimated 
the  total  number  under  16  to  be  64,570,  of  whom  56,835  were  between  2  and  16.  (Report  on  the  Training 
of  Pauper  Children,  1841*,  p.  iii.) 
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separate  boarding  schools  was  suggested,  in  which  the  children  could  receive  both 
elementary  schooling  and  industrial  training.  This  proposal  united  the  opposition  of  the 
boards  of  guardians,  who  objected  to  a  new  authority,  to  that  of  those  who  demurred 
to  giving  the  pauper  children  any  better  education  than  the  children  of  the  lowest 
independent  labourer.* 

In  1844,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Central  Authority  obtained  statutory  power  to 
direct  the  establishment  of  district  schools  ;  but  no  Order  on  the  subject  appears  to 
have  been  "ssued  prior  to  1847. 

I  pass  now  to  the  children  of  an  age  to  be  started  in  life.  Though  the  Central 
Authority  had  been  expressly  empowered  to  issue  regulations  as  to  apprenticeship, 
it  did  not,  during  its  first  decade,  issue  any  Order  on  the  subject.  The  only  indication 
that  I  can  find  of  the  policy  which  it  wished  pursued  during  this  decade  with 
regard  to  children  of  this  age  is  a  comment  on  the  proposed  Bill  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  1840.  This  comment  is  strongly  adverse  to  the  payment  of 
apprenticeship  premiums,  and  suggests  that  premiums  are  only  needed  in  "  occasional  '* 
cases  of  lame  or  blind  children. f  Not  until  1845  does  the  Central  Authority  issue  any 
directions  on  the  subject.  By  the  Apprenticeship  Orders  of  December,  1844,  and 
January,  1845,  amended  in  August,  1845,  and  included  and  amplified  in  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  elaborate  conditions  of  apprenticeship  were  prescribed  for  the 
protection  of  the  apprentice  ;  limits  of  age  were  fixed  ;  the  duties  of  the  masters  were 
made  more  onerous  and  definite  ;  and  the  payment  of  premiums,  whilst  still  allowed 
for  children  between  nine  and  s'xteen,  was  expressly  prohibited,  at  first  for  all  over 
fourteen,  but  subsequently  for  all  over  sixteen,  unless  physically  deformed  or  de- 
fective, except  in  the  form  of  clothing.  {  But  the  Central  Authority  does  not  advocate 
apprenticeship.  On  the  contrary,  in  issu'ng  the  Order  of  1845,  it  wrote  a  special 
letter  to  accompany  it .  in  which  the  local  authorities  were  pointedly  reminded  that 
it  had  hitherto  refrained  from  issuing  any  regulations  on  the  subject ;  that  as  Parlia- 
ment had  not  abolished  the  system  of  apprenticeship  it  would  "  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  practised  in  those  districts  where  it  has  hitherto  prevailed ;  "  that 
'"there  are  not  wanting  authorities  of  weight  against  the  system "  ;  and  that 
local  authorities  were  not  to  infer  that  the  Central  Authority  entertained  "  any  desire 
to  promote  its  introduction. "§ 

Apart  from  this  severe  discouragement  of  apprenticeship,  I  can  discover  no  indica- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  as  to  starting  the  children  in  life.  No 
advice  was  given  to  the  local  authorities  on  the  subject. 

E.—The  Sick. 

"We  have  seen  that  neither  the  Keport  nor  the  Act  of  1834  laid  down  any  policy 
for  the  sick — suggesting,  in  fact,  no  change  in  the  existing  practice  under  which  they 
were  both  maintained  and  medically  attended  in  their  homes.  During  the 
whole  of  the  period,  1834-47,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Orders  laying  down  any 
other  policy  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  is  concerned.  Both  the  two 
streams  of  regulations,  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Orders  (culminating  in  the  Outdoor 
Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852)  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844, 
expressly  excepted,  from  all  their  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  the  grant  of 
outdoor  relief,  cases  of  "sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity."  In  all 
these  cases  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  was  to  leave  the  local  authorities  the 
same  absolutely  unfettered  discretion  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  that 
they  had  before  possessed.  In  the  Instructional  Letter  of  1836  as  to  medical 
attendance  the  practice  of  granting  outdoor  relief  to  the  sick  in  "  food  or  clothing  "  is 

*  "  It  would  be  said  that  we  should  be  giving  the  pauper  children  a  better  education  than  that  obtained 
by  the  independent  labourer's  child.  While  I  admit  and  lament  this  truth,  I  wholly  deny  its  force.  Because 
the  schooling  of  children  out  of  the  workhouse  is  neglected,  is  this  a  valid  reason  and  excuse  for  wholly  neglecting 
those  who  are  within  it  ?  According  to  this  argument,  not  a  single  ray  of  moral  or  religious  knowledge  should 
be  allowed  to  illumine  the  mind  of  a  pauper  child  ;  he  should  be  brought  up  a  perfect  brute,  since  it  is  certain 
that  this  is  the  lot  of  innumerable  independent  children."  (E.  Carlton  Tufnell,  in  Report  on  the  Training  of 
Pauper  Children,  1841,  p.  355.) 

t  Official  Circular,  No.  0,  16th  June,  1840,  p.  56. 

%  General  Orders,  31st  December,  1844,  and  29th  January,  1845,  in  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1845, 
pp.  72-96;  15th  and  22nd  August,  1845,  in  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1846,  pp.  60-71;  and  Arts.  52-74  of 
General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847. 

§  Circular  1st  January,  1845,  in  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1845,  pp.  96-97. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  paqes  of  this  Volume,, 
are  to  the  paje-numberings  in  brackets. 
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mentioned  without  criticism.*  So  much  was  this  the  accepted  policy  that,  when 
the  Central  Authority,  referred  to  the  sick,  in  the  comprehensive  defence  of  its  action 
in  1539,  it  only  mentioned  the  steps  that  it  had  in  view  with  regard  to  the  better 
organisation  of  medical  attendance,  which  did  not  seem  to  call  "  for  any  immediate 
general  change  " — without  even  alluding  to  the  almost  universal  practice  under 
which  the  sick  received  also  outdoor  relief  in  money. f  In  a  Minute  of  1840  it  is 
pointed  out  that  members  of  friendly  societies  in  receipt  of  a  money  allowance 
whilst  sick  were  only  to  be  granted  such  amount  of  outdoor  relief  as,  together  with 
their  allowances,  would  make  up  the  sums  which  the  local  authority  would  have 
granted  if  they  had  had  nothing.  It  is  not  even  hinted  that  the  grant  of  outdoor 
relief  at  all  was  against  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  though  it  is  suggested 
that  in  these  cases  it  should  be  granted  on  loan.  J 

The  first  suggestion  that  I  have  found  of  this  policy  not  being  wholly  satisfactory 
occurs  in  1840,  in  the  Central  Authority's  comments  on  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had 
died,  it  was  asserted,  from  privation  wh  1st  his  father  was  actually  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief.  No  blame  was  imputed  to  the  local  authority,  which,  it  was  said,  had 
been  "  acting  under  a  recognised  mode  of  relief ;"  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  case 
showed  the  dangers  of  "partial  relief;"  that  illness  was  likely  to  be  more  quickly 
cured  "  with  the  advantages  of  the  superior  cleanliness  and  the  better  regulated  warmth 
and  ventilation  of  the  appropriate  rooms  or  a  sick  ward  "  of  the  workhouse,  together 
with  the  superior  nursing,  dietary,  and  doctoring  there  possible  ;  and  that,  es- 
pecially where  there  was  likelihood  of  the  outdoor  relief  or  other  family  income  being 
unwisely  applied,  it  was  better  to  relieve  by  admission  to  the  workhouse. §  But 
this  first  suggestion  of  an  alternative  policy  stands  alone ;  and  it  was  not  em- 
bodied in  any  Order. 

What  the  Central  Authority  was  concerned  about,  with  regard  to  the  sick 
poor,  was  not  their  outdoor  relief,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  took  advantage  of 
the  services  of  the  parish  doctor.  Already  in  1836  it  was  laid  down  by  an 
Instructional  Letter  (which  expressed  no  criticism  on  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing relief  "  in  food  or  clothing ")  that  medical  attendance  could  be  allowred 
only  in  cases  of  destitution.  As,  however,  sickness  quickly  involved  destitution, 
it  was  suggested  that  provident  sick  clubs  should  be  promoted,  to  provide  for  medical 
attendance  when  needed.) [  Four  years  later  it  is  pointed  out  that  members  of 
friendly  societies,  entitled  as  such  to  medical  attendance,  must  not  be  allowed 
the  services  of  the  parish  doctor.^"  This  was  repeated  in  1844.**  "  Medical  extras,"  such  as 
"  meat,  milk,  wine,  and  porter,"  could  not  be  ordered  by  the  doctor,  but  could  be  granted, 
on  his  recommendation,  by  the  local  authority;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Central 
Authority  adds  no  words  in  any  way  discouraging  such  grant.ff  The  Central  Autho- 
rity became  even  more  concerned  about  the  organisation  of  the  medical  attendance,  the 
area  of  each  medical  officer's  district,  the  method  of  selecting  him,  his  qualification, 
and  above  all  the  mode  of  his  remuneration,  so  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to  increase 
the  number  of  cases.|f  Its  views  on  this  subject  were  embodied  in  the  General 
Medical  Order  of  12th  March,  1842,  and  explained  in  the  accompanying  letter  of 
the  same  date.§§  I  omit  this,  along  with  other  administrative  questions ;  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  in  the  matter  rested  on  the 
assumption,  on  which  no  criticism  was  expressed,  that  the  sick  would,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  be  relieved  in  their  homes. 

When  the  sick  entered  the  workhouse  they  were  dealt  with  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves, in  the  general  establishment  which  alone  was  then  in  existence.  I  shall  deal 
with  the  policy  with  regard  to  them  in  the  subsequent  section. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1840  the  Central  Authority  supported  the  proposal  of  the 

*  Instructional  Letter,  6th  May,  1836,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  50. 

f  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  December-,  1839,  pp.  73-81. 

t  Minute,  27th  March,  1840,  in  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1840,  pp.  95-96. 

§  Officii  Circular  No.  9,  10th  November,  1840,  pp.  113-118. 

||  Instructional  Letter,  6th  May,  1836,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  pp.  50-51. 

1f  Minute,  27th  Maich,  1840  ;    in  Sixth  Anna 1  Report,  1840,  p.  95. 

**  Offcal  Circular,  No.  34,  30th  April.  18  U,  p.  76. 

tt  1       P-  74. 

IX  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  December,  1839,  pp.  73-81, 
§§  Pp.  129-142  of  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842. 
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Government  Bill  of  that  year  for  the  establishment  of  district  infirmaries,  but 
these  were  not  for  the  sick,  but  for  the  infirm.*  The  proposal  was  never  pro- 
ceeded with.  In  1842  the  local  authorities  are  incidentally  reminded  that  they  have 
power  to  send  sick  persons  to  hospitals  outside  the  union.f 

F. — Persons  of  Unsound  Mind. 

A  separation  of  lunatics  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  workhouses  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  Report  of  1834.  But  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  period  1834-47  that 
persons  of  unsound  mind  became  recognised  as  a  distinct  class.  It  was,  however,  long 
before  any  settled  term  was  used.  We  read  of  "idiots"  (1),  dangerous  (2),  or  not 
dangerous  (3),  curable  (4),  or  not  curable  ;  "the  insane"  (5),  "  persons  of  weak  intellect 'T 
(6),  or  suffering  from  "mental  infirmity"  (7),  or  from  "mental  imbecility"  (8),  or  from 
"disease  of  mind"  (9),  or  "  merely  persons  of  unsound  mind"  (10)4 

Persons  suffering  from  "  mental  infirmity  "  (explained  to  mean  "  insane  ")  were 
repeatedly  excepted  from  the  prohibition  of  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief.§  In  the 
Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  a  similar  exception  allows  outdoor  relief,  without 
work,  and  even  if  the  applicant  is  in  employment,  on  account  of  the  mental  infirmity 
of  a  member  of  his  family. ||  Finally,  a  similar  exception  was  definitely  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844  (still  in  force)  and  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852  (still  in  force). 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  increasing  statutory  powers,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  them,  for  the  compulsory  removal  to  asylums  or  other  licensed 
houses  of  persons  certified  to  be  dangerous ;  or  with  the  question  of  their  chargeability. 
When  persons  of  unsound  mind  found  their  way  to  the  workhouse  they  were  to  be 
detained.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Central  Authority  supported  the  Govern- 
ment proposal  to  enable  unions  to  combine  for  the  establishment  of  district  asylums  for 
the  insane  poor,  a  proposal  which  was  not  proceeded  with.f 

G. — Defectives. 

We  must  note  the  beginning  of  a  new  class,  only  just  mentioned  in  the  Report 
and  Act  of  1834,  viz.,  that  of  the  physically  defective,  at  first  only  those  who  were  blind, 
or  deaf,  or  dumb.  The  Act  of  1834  had  implicitly  sanctioned  the  grant  of  outdoor 
relief  to  such  of  these  defective  persons  as  were  either  wives  or  children,  by  regard- 
ing such  relief  as  not  made  to  the  husbands  or  fathers,  even  if  these  were  able-bodied 
and  in  employment.  Within  the  period  1834-47  we  find  no  hint  of  a  new  policy. 
The  Central  Authority  issues  no  Order  dealing  with  the  suggestion,  made  in  the 
Report  of  1834,  of  institutional  treatment  for  the  blind.  In  1842,  however,  the  local 
authorities  are  incidentally  reminded  that  they  have  power  to  send  the  blind  or  deaf 
and  dumb  to  such  voluntary  institutions  as  existed  for  them  even  if  they  were 
outside  the  union.**  Beyond  this  there  is  no  suggestion  of  policy,  either  for  the  blind 
or  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  except  as  regards  apprenticeship.  The  deaf  and  dumb  did 
not  need  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write  before  being  eligible  for  apprenticeship.ft 
Premiums  were  admitted  to  be  necessary  in  binding  as  apprentices  lame  or  blind 
children ;  %%  and  might  be  given  even  for  children  over  fourteen  or  even  over  sixteen,, 
if  they  were  un  ltted  for  the  trade  by  permanent  bodily  infirmity.  §§ 


*  Minute,  13th  June,  1849,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  5,  16th  June,  1840,  pp.  51-53. 
t  Letter,  2nd  August,  1841,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  77. 

\  (1)  (3)  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  ia  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  irt 
Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  89.  (2)  General  Order,  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  101.  (4)  Letter  of  5th  February, 
1842,  in  8th  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  111.  (5)  (10)  General  Order,  3rd  December,  1841,  in  Eighth  Annual 
Report,  1842,  p.  183.  (7)  Form  of  Order,  1839 ;  in  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law, 
1839,  p.  106.  .(8)  General  Order,  30th  April,  1842 ;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  177.  (9)  General 
Order,  5th  February,  1842,  in  ibid.,  p.  80. 

§  Amended  Form  of  Order  prohibiting  Outdoor  Relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  Instructional  Letter,. 
December,  1839,  in  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  pp.  106,  107. 

Ii  P.  177  of  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842. 

Minute,  13th  June,  1840,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  5,  16th  June,  1840,  supplement,  p.  g. 

**  Letter,  2nd  August,  1841,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  77. 

tt  General  Consolidated  Order,  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  5. 

X%  Minute,  13th  June,  1840,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  5,  16th  June,  1840,  p.  56. 

§§  General  Order,  31st  December,  1844,  in  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1845,  Art.  2,  pp.  16,  72;  General' 
Consolidated  Order,  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  54. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume? 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets.  _ , 
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H. — The  Aged  and  Infirm. 

As  with  the  sick,  so  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  neither  the  Report  nor  the  Act  of 
1834  had  suggested  any  change  in  the  current  policy  of  outdoor  relief.  Nor  did 
the  Central  Authority  prescribe  any  new  policy  with  regard  to  this  class. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  the  usual  absence  of  definition.  The  aged  and  the 
infirm  are  always  referred  to  as  forming  one  and  the  same  class.  (The  word  "  impotent,1' 
used  in  the  Report  of  1834,  seems  to  have  been  silently  dropped.)  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  the  class  of  the  "  aged  and  infirm  "  was  not  restricted  to  the  infirm  aged.  The 
question  of  age  did  not  enter  in  at  all.  What  was  meant  was  the  class  of  persons 
permanently  incapacitated,  whether  from  old  age,  physical  defect,  or  chronic  debility, 
from  obta'ning  any  paid  employment.  The  essential  characteristic  of  "  the  aged  and 
infirm  "  (like  that  of  "  children  ")  was  indeed  the  precise  opposite  of  that  of  "  the 
able-bodied."  The  latter  always  meant  (for  outdoor  relief)  those  who  were  actual" y 
or  potentially  in  employment  for  hire.  The  "  aged  and  infirm  "  were  those  who  (not 
being  children)  could  not  possibly  get  employment  for  any  hire,  however  small ;  and 
together  with  the  "  children "  and  "  the  able-bodied "  they  made  up  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Central  Authority  the  whole  pauper  universe. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  universally  assumed  that  the  various  prohibitions  or 
regulations  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  did  not  apply  to  "  aged  and  infirm 
persons."  These  persons  were,  indeed,  expressly  made  exceptions  from  the  first 
universal  rule  prohibiting  outdoor  relief  to  anyone,  in  the  "  Form  of  Consolidated 
Order  for  the  A.dministration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions."*  In  the  succeeding 
Orders  prohibiting  or  regulating  outdoor  relief,  all  mention  of  them  is  omitted,  as  not 
falling  within  the  class  of  "  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  "  to  which  alone  these 
orders  applied.  In  1839  the  Central  Authority  definitely  laid  it  down  "that  we 
do  not  require  aged  and  infirm  paupers  to  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse  "  and  that "  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  issue  any  such  rule."  \  The  discretion  of  the  local  authorities  in 
the  matter  of  outdoor  relief  to  this  class  was  thus  left  as  absolutely  unfettered  as  before  ; 
and  I  can  find  in  the  published  documents  of  this  period  of  1834-47  no  direction  or 
advice  by  the  Central  Authority  on  the  subject,  and  no  indication  that  it  had  any  new 
policy. 

When  the  aged  and  infirm  entered  the  workhouse  they  (like  the  able-bodied)  were 
put  into  entirely  new  categories,  though  without  a  new  terminology.  Those  who,  whilst 
in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  were  merely  "  aged  and  infirm,"  found  themselves  classified 
in  the  workhouse  according  to  sex,  age  and  bodily  health.  Those  who  were  under  sixty, 
and  were  not  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  be  put  on  special  diet,  found  themselves  classed 
as  "  able-bodied  "  (in  the  workhouse  sense).  These  varieties  of  treatment  in  the  general 
workhouse  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  section.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1840  the 
Central  Authority  supported  the  Government  proposals  to  enable  "  district  infirmaries  " 
to  be  established  apart  from  the  general  workhouse  for  such  of  the  aged  and  infirm  as 
received  indoor  relief.  The  class  to  be  therein  accommodated  was  to  include  "  every 
person  applying  for  or  receiving  relief  who  shall,  by  reason  of  any  bodily  defect,  or  of 
any  permanent  ailment,  or  of  the  permanent  effects  of  any  ailment  or  bodily 
accident,  be  incapable  of  supporting  himself."J     The  proposal  was  never  proceeded  with. 

It  is  clear  that,  although  there  is  no  indication  of  this  policy  in  the  Report  of  1834, 
or  in  any  of  the  statutes,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  between  1834  and  1847,  had  it 
occasionally  in  their  minds  to  apply  the  "deterrent  "  workhouse  test  to  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, as  well  as  to  the  able-bodied.  In  1839,  indeed,  they  expressed  this  intention.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  1834  Report  had  talked  of  the  aged  enjoying  "  their  indul- 
gences "  in  workhouses  set  apart  for  them.  "With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm," 
say  the  Commissioners  of  1839,  "  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  portion 
of  the  public  so  to  modify  the  arrangements  [of  the  workhouses]  as  to  place  them  on 
the  footing  of  almshouses.  The  consequences  which  would  flow  from  this  change  have 
only  to  be  pointed  out  to  show  its  inexpediency  and  its  danger.  If  the  condition  of  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  were  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  invite  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the 


*  P.  92  of  Second  Annual  Report,  1836. 

t  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  pp  53,  6L. 

%  Minute,  13th  June,  1840,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  5,  16th  June,  1840,  p.  53. 
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labouring  classes  to  take  refuge  in  it,  it  would  immediately  be  useless  as  a  test  between 
indigence  and  indolence  and  fraud,  it  would  no  longer  operate  as  an  inducement  to  the 
young  and  healthy  to  provide  support  for  their  later  years,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  them  whilst 
they  have  the  means  to  support  their  aged  parents  and  relatives.  The  frugality  and 
forethought  of  a  young  labourer  would  be  useless  if  he  foresaw  the  certainty  of  a  better 
asylumfor  his  old  age  than  he  could  possibly  provide  by  his  own  exertions,  and  the 
industrious  efforts  of  a  son  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his  parents  in  his  own  dwelling 
would  be  thrown  away  and  would  cease  to  be  called  forth,  if  the  almshouse  of  the  district 
offered  a  refuge  for  their  declining  years,  in  which  they  might  obtain  comforts  and  in- 
dulgences which  even  the  most  successful  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  always  obtain 
by  their  own  exertions."  ¥ 

I. — Non-residents. 

A  new  class  of  persons  arises  in  the  documents  after  1834,  namely  those  who 
are  not  residing  in  the  parish  or  union  to  which  they  apply  for  relief.  There  had 
grown  up  a  custom  under  the  old  Poor  Law  by  which,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  and 
hardships  of  removal,  parishes  agreed  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  persons  belonging 
to  them  by  settlement,  who  were  residing  elsewhere.  The  Central  Authority  set  itself 
to  restrict  this  practice.  By  various  of  its  early  Orders  it  prohibited  it  altogether,, 
and  at  once  (with  the  usual  exceptions  of  sickness,  accident,  and  urgent  necessity)  in 
the  case  of  able-bodied  male  persons  between  sixteen  and  sixty.  It  prohibited  it  as- 
regards  all  new  cases  for  all  other  persons  with  the  same  exceptions.f  Between 
this  date  and  1844  we  find  the  same  series  of  exceptions  allowed  to  this  general 
prohibition  as  in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families ;  and 
these  exceptions  became  stereotyped  in  Art.  3  of  the  Outdoor  Belief  Prohibitory 
Order  of  1844  (still  in  force). 

J. — The  Workhouse. 

As  I  have  shown,  the  Act  of  1834  and  the  subsequent  legislation  left  to  the  Central 
Authority  "complete  discretion  as  to  the  kind  of  indoor  maintenance  to  be  provided 
for  the  destitute  by  the  local  authority.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  action  taken 
between  [1834  and  1847— culminating  in  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847, 
which  is  still  in  force — determined,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  the  modern  work- 
house, it  is  necessary  to  analyse  in  some  detail  exactly  what  the  policy  was  which 
the  Central  Authority  in  these  years  imposed  from  one  end  of  England  to  another. 
The  common  understanding' at  the  time  was,  I  believe,  that  the  policy  to  be  carried 
out  was  that  of  the  1834  Beport.  Two  limitations  only  were  imposed  on  the  power 
O"  the  Central  Authority  in  this  respect.  The  building  of  entirely  new  workhouses — 
which  the  Beport  had  thought  would  not  be  requisite  in  many  instances! — was  dependent 
on  the  assent  either  of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  guardians  or  of  a  majority  of  the  rated 
owners  and  occupiers.  §  The  Central  Authority  was,  however,  empowered,  without 
any  local  consent,  peremptorily  to  order  a  local  authority  to  enlarge  or  alter  any 
existing  workhouse  or  building  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  workhouse;  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  the  principal  sum  to  be  raised  on  any  parish  could  not 
exceed  £50,  or  one  tenth  of  the  average  Poor  Bate  of  the  last  three  years.j|  As  every 
board  of  guardians  in  the  United  Kingdom  found  itself  in  possession  of  several 
parish  workhouses — sometimes  of  a  large  number  of  such  buildings — it  was  within  the 
statutory  power  of  the  Central  Authority,  even  without  local  consent,  to  have  given 
directions  for  the  moderate  enlargement  and  adaptation  of  any  or  all  of  these,  which 
Parliament  seems  to  have  contemplated.  The  second  limitation  seems  at  first  sight 
more  serious.  The  Central  Authority  could  not  order  any  greater  expenditure,  on 
building  or  enlarging  any  particular  workhouse,  or  sanction  the  borrowing  for  this  purpose 
of  any  larger  sum,  than  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  last  three  years'  Poor  Bate  \\ 
— a  limitation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  in  1844,  repealed  so  far  as  the  purchase  of 
sites  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  the  parish  of  Liverpool  was  concerned.** 
But  there  was  at  no  time  any  limitation  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  expenditure 
out  of  Poor  Bate  that  might  be  incurred  by  the  local  authority,  or  that  might,  with  oi 


*  Special  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  p.  47. 
t  P.  85  of  First  Annual  Report,  1835. 

J  P.  313  of  Report  of  1834  (reprint  of  1905).       §  Section  23  of  Act  of  1834. 

|j  Section  25  of  Act  of  1834.  ^  Section  24  of  Act  of  1834.  **  See  ante,  p.  11. 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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without  its  consent,  be  ordered  by  the  Central  Authority  to  be  spent,  on  the  en- 
largement or  adaptation  of  its  various  existing  workhouses,  provided  that  not  more 
than  the  statutory  maximum  was  spent  on  any  one  of  them.  In  view  of  the  strong 
objection  expressed  in  the  Report  of  1834  to  the  mixing  of  different  kinds  of  paupers  in  a 
single  institution,*  and  the  positive  recommendation,  in  preference,  of  distinct  in- 
stitutions, in  separate  buildings,  with  specialized  rules  and  under  different  manage- 
ments, for  the  several  kinds  of  paupersf — for  which  it  was  expressly  pointed  out  that 
the  existing  buildings  were  to  be  adapted?: — these  sections  of  the  Act  of  1834  indicate 
an  intention  of  Parliament  (as  it  certainly  was  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the 
Report  of  1834)  that  each  union  should  have  several  small  institutions,  and  should  assign  to 
those  workhouses  "  separate  classes  of  poor."§ 

It  is  startling  to  find  that  the  Central  Authority,  between  1834  and  1847,  pursued 
an  entirely  different  policy.  The  published  documents  for  this  period  do  not  afford 
any  explanation  of  this  difference.  They  do  not  show,  for  instance,  whether  it  meant 
the  deliberate  adoption  of  a  new  policy,  or  whether  it  resulted  merely  from  a  dis- 
covery that  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  were  impracticable  in  the 
rural  unions.  The  documents  simply  assume  the  necessity  for  the  establishment 
in  each  union,  not  of  a  group  of  specialized  workhouses  for  the  different  classes,  but  of 
one  institution,  to  be  called  "  The  Union  Workhouse,"  for  the  paupers  as  a  whole. 
In  no  Special  or  General  Order,  in  no  Circular  or  published  Minute,  can  I  find  any 
recommendation  that  a  board  of  guardians  should  carry  out  the  emphatic  recommen- 
dations of  the  1834  Report  in  favour  of  classification  by  institutions,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  existing  buildings  into  specialised  workhouses,  "  assigning  one 
class  of  paupers  to  each  of  the  houses  comprehended  within  each  incorporation. "|| 
Nor  was  the  unity  introduced  and  insisted  on  by  the  Central  Authority  one  of  structure 
only.  That  the  policy  was  to  have,  under  the  one  roof,  for  all  the  various  kinds  of 
paupers,  only  one  institution  and  one  regime,  is  revealed  in  every  part  of  the 
workhouse  code.  In  the  elaborate  series  of  Special  Orders  and  General  Orders 
which  culminated  in  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  (still  in  force),  we 
find  a  minutely  particular  body  of  rules,  referring  always  to  "  the  "  workhouse  of 
the  Union,  applied  with  practical  identity  to  all  unions,  providing  for  the  reception 
under  a  single  roof  and  subject  to  a  single  officer  of  every  kind  of  pauper,  applying 
to  all  the  inmates,  and  (with  quite  insignificant  variations,  presently  to  be 
noted,  for  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  infants),  treating  all  the  kinds  of  paupers 
alike.^j 

It  was  possibly  connected  with  this  policy  of  one  general  workhouse  for  each  union 
that  we  find  the  Central  Authority  assuming  that  the  grouping  together  of  a  score  or 
more  of  parishes  almost  inevitably  involved  building  a  new  workhouse.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  directed  to  examine  to  what  extent  existing  poor- 
houses  or  workhouses  could  be  "  made  useful  for  only  one  class  of  paupers."** 
In  August,  1835,  the  Central  Authority  could  write  of  its  year's  experience  that 
"  it  has  also  been  proved  that  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  in  building  new  work- 
houses may,  in  many  cases,  be  saved,  by  a  union  of  parishes  and  the  combination 
of  their  existing  workhouses  and  poor  houses,  by  assigning  one  or  two  classes  of  the 
paupers  to  one  of  the  separate  workhouses  within  the  district."  ff  But  already  by  that 
time  the  contrary  policy  was  being  carried  out  by  the  most  energetic  subordinate 
of  the  Central  Authority,  who  (as  his  private  reports  show)  had  quickly  satisfied 
himself,  and  was  rapidly  convincing  his  superiors,  that  the  policy  of  utilising 
as  specialised  institutions  the  existing  parish  workhouses  was,  with'  the  boards 
of  guardians  of  that  time,  administratively  impossible.  Already  by  August,  1835,  Sir 
Francis  B.  Head  was  reporting  that  "  with  the  exception  of  Romney  Marsh, 
the  whole  of  East  Kent,  comprehending  an  area  of  590  square  miles,  is  now 
grouped  into  compact  unions  of  parishes  ;  these  unions  are  all  very  nearly  of  the 
same  size — all  contain  very  nearly  the  same  population — all  have  voluntarily 
adopted  for  their  workhouse  the  same  low,  cheap,  homely  building — all  have  agreed  on 
placing  it  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  unions ."%% 

*  Pp.  306,  307,  313  of  Report  of  1834.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  306,  307.  J  Ibid,  p.  313.  §  Ibid.,  p.  314.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  313. 

f  See  the  first  of  such  "  Orders  and  Regulations,"  in  First  Annual  Report,  1835,  pp.  96-110  ;  the 
Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836, 
pp.  81-99  ;  the  General  Order— Workhouse  Rules,  5th  February,  1812,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842, 
pp.  79  -104 ;  and  the  General  Consolidated  Order,  24th  July,  1847. 

**  First  Annual  Report,  1835,  p.  29.  ft  /6ta7.,p.  16.  tt  Ibid,,  p  166. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  the  arguments  by  which  this  flagrant  departure  from  the  policy 
of  the  1834  Report  was  attacked  and  defended.  In  1835  we  have  a  magistrate  of  Kent, 
belonging  to  a  union  where  they  had  so  far  adhered  to  the  recommendations  of  the  1834 
Report,  writing  very  graphically  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Francis  Head.  "  There  is  one  point," 
he  said,  "  upon  which  our  practice  differs  materially  from  most  of  our  neighbours,  and 
it  is  one  upon  which  I  entertain  a  strong  opinion  that  ours  is  the  correct  system.  It  is  the 
adaptation  of  existing  workhouses  to  different  classes,  instead  of  building  new  ones. 
.  .  .  In  the  first  place  upon  our  system  there  is  a  great  saving  of  expense  ;  our  homes 
altogether  have  cost  us  under  £300.  ...  I  dislike  the  appearance  of  these  new  houses 
all  over  the  country.  ...  I  dislike  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  change  that 
is  being  operated.  I  am  alarmed  at  the  irritation.  I  fear  the  consequences.  When  we 
have  eight  workhouses  there  is  hardly  an  inducement  to  pull  down  one  only,  and  to  pull 
them  all  down  is  next  to  impossible,  from  the  wide  surface  over  which  they  are  spread. 
Our  system,  I  might  almost  say,  eludes  the  grasp  of  insurrection.  Besides  this,  how 
much  more  perfect  is  the  classification  !  How  secure  are  our  separate  schools  from  all 
contamination.  How  small  are  the  masses  of  pauperism  which  we  bring  together,  com- 
pared with  the  congestion  of  one  vast  House.  With  us,  our  Houses  are  not  like  persons, 
for  we  require  no  high  wall  to  separate  the  classes  ;  eight  or  ten  miles  distance  is  far 
more  effectual  than  the  highest  walls." 

To  this  Sir  Francis  Head  seems  to  have  replied  to  the  following  effect.  He  did  not 
at  all  agree  with  his  correspondent  that  eight  classified  workhouses  were  better  than  one 
general  establishment.  "  The  very  sight,"  he  said,  "  of  a  well-built  efficient  establishment 
would  give  confidence  to  the  board  of  guardians  ;  the  sight  and  weekly  assemblage  of  all 
servants  of  their  union  would  make  them  proud  of  their  office  ;  the  appointment  of  a 
chaplain  would  give  dignity  to  the  whole  arrangement,  while  the  pauper  would  feel  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  contend  against  it.  In  visiting  such  a  series  of  unions,  the  assis- 
tant Commissioner  could  with  great  facility  perform  his  duty,  whereas  if  he  had  eight 
establishments  to  search  for  in  each  union,  it  would  be  almost  impracticable  to  attend  to 
them.  I  would,  moreover,  beg  to  observe  that  in  one  establishment  there  would  always 
be  a  proper  governor,  ready  to  receive  and  govern  any  able-bodied  applicants,  whereas 
in  separate  establishments  this  most  important  arrangement  (the  Able-bodied  House) 
during  harvest,  etc.,  would  constantly  be  empty,  and  consequently  would  become 
inefficient  in  moments  of  emergency."  * 

Sir  Francis  Head,  as  we  have  seen,  had  his  way.  In  writing  a  farewell  letter  to  the 
Kentish  boards  of  guardians  at  the  end  of  1835,  he  urges  them  to  stick  to  the  dietary, 
and  to  appoint  a  chaplain  "  to  your  central  house,  which  will  shortly  be  the  sole  establish- 
ment in  your  union.  ...  As  soon  as  this  important  object  has  been  gained — as 
soon  as  you  find  that  the  whole  of  your  indoor  poor  are  concentrated  in  one  respectable 
establishment — under  your  own  weekly  superintendence — when  you  see  yourselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  resolute,  sensible,  well-educated  men  faithfully  devoted  to  your 
service — you  will  then,  I  believe,  fully  appreciate  the  advantage  which  you,  as  well  as  your 
successors,  will  ever  derive  from  possessing  one  strong,  efficient  building,  instead  of  having, 
from  false  economy,  frittered  away  your  resources  among  your  old  existing  houses."  f 

After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  policy  of  specialised  institutions  for  particular  kinds 
of  paupers,  as  recommended  in  the  Report  of  1834.  The  policy  of  the  Central  Authority 
settles  down  definitely  to  that  which  provided  each  union  with  one  general  workhouse, 
almost  invariably  built  for  the  purpose,  near  the  centre  of  the  union.J 

*  MS.  correspondence  of  Sir  Francis  Head.  f  Ibid. 

X  The  possibility  was  once  barely  mentioned  in  1837  of  the  one  "  common  workhouse  <  stablishment  " 
consisting  "of  a  selection  of  the  better  workhouses  now  existing  in  each  union,"  instead  of  concentrating 
"  all  the  necessary  accommodation  in  one  workhouse  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  union."  (Third  Annual 
Report,  1837,  p.  27.)  See  also  the  reference  to  this  possibility  in  the  Instructional  Letter  sent  in  that 
year  to  each  new  Board  of  Guardians  (ibid.,  p.  82.)  In  June,  1837,  the  Central  Authority  said  that  it  had 
always  preferred  one  central  workhouse,  but  had  sometimes  allowed  existing  ones  to  remain.  Its  two  years' 
experience  had  now  confirmed  it  in  its  belief  that  one  central  workhouse  was  better.  (Letter  to  Newcastle 
Board  of  Guardians,  20th  June,  1837.) 

Two  years  later,  in  describing,  with  praise,  "  the  consolidation  of  workhouse  establishments  "  which 
had  been  going  on  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Central  Authority  observes,  "  that  very  few 
will  ultimately  find  it  desirable  to  retain  more  than  one  establishment."  (Fifth  Annual  Report,  1839, 
p.  29.)  In  the  Special  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  it  is  pointed  out,  as 
evidence  that  the  Central  Authority  had  not  yet  had  time  to  put  its  policy  completely  into  execution, 
that  there  were  "  still  about  seventy  unions  in  which  a  central  workhouse  has  not  yet  been  built."  (Report 
on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839,  p.  7.) 

|  !  NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in,  brackets. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  policy  was  laid  down  as  to  the  site  and  character 
of  the  new  general  workhouse  thus  prescribed.  There  was  no  Special  or  General 
Order,  and  apparently  no  paper  of  rules  or  suggestions,  giving  any  direction  as 
to  the  position  to  be  chosen,  the  surroundings  to  be  preferred,  or  even  the  area 
to  be  obtained.  Nothing  was  prescribed  as  to  the  character  of  the  building,  the  cubic 
space  to  be  provided  for  each  inmate,  the  sanitary  arrangements,  or  the  structural 
provision  for  classification  by  sex,  age,  character  or  condition.  To  some  extent 
this  lack  of  any  statement  of  policy  may  have  been  supplied  by  oral  explanations  in 
the  process  of  sanctioning  the  building  plans.  This  hardly  applies,  however,  to  the  choice 
of  a  site;  and  I  cannot  discover  from  any  published  document  whether  the  Central 
Authority  thought  it  preferable  that  the  union  workhouse  should  be  located  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  populous  city  or  in  a  pleasant  rural  district.  The  only  help 
that  seems  to  have  been  afforded  was  the  publication  in  1835  of  some  pictures  and 
diagrams  of  suggested  workhouses.*  From  these  we  may  infer  that  the  Central 
Authority  had  adopted  as  its  policy  the  erection  of  the  same  "low,  cheap,  homely 
(?)  building  " — bearing  no  little  resemblance  to  the  prison  plans  of  the  period — with 
which  Sir  Francis  Head  was  covering  East  Kent. 

It  was  not  until  1842,  after  illness  due  to  serious  overcrowding  had  occurred  at  the 
Sevenoaks  Workhouse, f  that  the  Central  Authority  began  to  incorporate  in  its  policy 
some  elementary  sanitary  regulations.  We  have  first  the  requirement  that  a  maximum 
number  to  be  accommodated  in  each  workhouse  should  be  fixed.  Even  then  it  was 
left  to  each  board  of  guardians  to  suggest  whatever  number  it  chose,  after  consulta- 
tion with  its  medical  officer,  subject  to  approval  and  to  the  final  fixing  of  the 
number  by  the  Central  Authority.  J  In  1847  the  phrase  with  regard  to  approval  drops 
out,  and  the  Central  Authority  merely  fixes  the  number. 

In  1842  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  is  required  to  report  to  his  board  any  defects 
in  drainage,  ventilation,  and  warmth.§  Beyond  these  somewhat  exiguous  forms  no 
policy  was  even  suggested  to  the  local  authorities  with  regard  to  the  structural 
arrangements  of  the  workhouse. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  Central  Authority  exercised  its  power  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  one  general  workhouse  which  it  had  imposed  on  each 
union.  Let  us  take  the  policy  laid  down  with  regard  to  each  phase  of  the  indoor 
pauper's  life. 

(i.)  Admission. 

The  door  was  to  be  always  open.  In  cases  of  "  sudden  or  urgent "  necessity 
any  person  in  a  state  of  destitution,  applying  at  any  hour,  with  or  without  an 
order  or  any  other  formality,  was  to  be  immediately  relieved  by  admission,  and 
by  the  supply  of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  necessaries.  Where  the  neces- 
sity was  not  urgent,  the  applicant  had  first  to  get  an  order  for  admission,  which 
(unless  some  other  mode  of  relief  was  adopted)  could  not  be  refused  to  any 
destitute  person.  The  pauper  admitted  was  to  be  cleansed,  clothed,  medically 
examined,  and  searched  for  prohibited  articles,  in  a  "  probationary  "  or  "  re- 
ceiving "  ward.  The  pauper  was  then,  if  free  from  disease,  to  be  assigned  to  his 
particular  section  of  the  workhouse,  according  to  a  sevenfold  classification  by  sex, 
age,  and  physical  condition. 

(ii.)  Segregation. 

The  character  of  the  workhouse  of  1835-1847  was  principally  determined  by  the 
practice  as  to  the  segregation  of  its  inmates.  To  discover  exactly  what  the  Central  Autho- 
rity intended  this  segregation  to  be  is  surprisingly  difficult.  We  have  first  a  rigid 
and  logical  classificatory  scheme,  imposed  with  the  force  of  law.    To  this  there  came 


*  First  Annual  Report,  1835,  p.  29,  aud  end. 

t  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  13-15,  188-190,  194-198. 

t  General  Order,  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  11,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  81;  amended  by 
General  Consolidated  Order.  24th  Julv,  1847,  Art.  100  ;  still  in  force. 
§  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  14,  183-190. 
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both  a  series  of  exceptions  to  the  classification  and  a  series  of  directions  as  to 
the  practical  segregation  in  daily  life,  additional  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
classification  ;  some   of  them  permissive  and  others  mandatory. 

The  seven  classes  insisted  on  by  the  classificatory  scheme  of  the  Central  Autho- 
rity were  (i.)aged  or  infirm  men;  (ii.)  able-bodied  males  over  thirteen;  (iii.)  boys 
between  seven  and  thirteen  ;  (iv.)  aged  or  infirm  women  ;  (v.)  able-bodied  women 
and  girls  over  sixteen ;  (vi.)  girls  between  seven  and  sixteen ;  and  (vii.)  children 
under  seven.  This  classification,  imposed  in  1836,  was  confirmed  with  only  the 
slightest  of  modifications,  by  the  General  Orders  of  1842  and  1847  (the  latter  still  in 
force).  As  therein  finally  settled,  it  provided  for  "  (i.)  men  infirm  through  age 
or  any  other  cause  ;  (ii.)  able-bodied  men  and  youths  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  ; 
(iii.)  boys  above  the  age  of  seven  years  and  under  that  of  fifteen  ;  (iv.)  women  infirm 
through  age  or  any  other  cause  ;  (v.)  able-bodied  women  and  girls  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  ;  (vi.)  girls  above  the  age  of  seven  years  and  under  that  of  fifteen ;  and 
(vii.)  children  under  seven  years  of  age."  Explicit  rules  are  made  that  each  class 
is  to  remain  in  the  separate  apartments  or  buildings  assigned  to  it,  without  com- 
munication with  any  other  class.* 

The  modern  student  is  struck  at  once  by  the  omissions  in  this  compulsory  classi- 
ficatory scheme.  There  is  no  class  for  the  sick,  either  those  suffering  from  infectious 
or  contagious  diseases,  or  from  others.  There  is  no  class  for  the  lying-in  cases. 
There  is  no  class-  for  the  lunatics,  idiots,  or  imbeciles.  There  is  no  provision  for  in- 
fants at  the  breast,  who,  by  the  classificatory  scheme,  were  ordered  to  be  separated 
from  their  mothers.  There  was  no  class  for  the  vagrant  intending  to  stay  only  one 
night.  Finally,  there  was  no  provision  made  for  any  segregation  by  character — 
not  merely  none  by  past  character,  but  not  even  for  any  by  present  character  or  con- 
duct, which  would  have  effected  a  separation  between  quiet  and  orderly  inmates 
and  the  turbulent  prostitute  or  semi-criminal. 

Some  of  these  omissions  were  partly  remedied  by  new  Orders  or  recommenda- 
tions between  1836  and  1847,  which  got  embodied  into  the  General  Consolidated 
Order  of  1847,  but  never  found  their  way  into  the  classificatory  scheme  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  sick,  the  Central  Authority  imposed  no  requirements  at  all. 
It  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Order  of  1836,  and  repeated  in  those  of  1842  and 
1847,  that  the  sick  were,  on  admission,  to  be  placed  in  "  the  sick  ward,"  or  in  such 
other  ward  as  the  medical  officer  might  direct.  We  have  incidental  references  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  decade  to  the  existence  of  sick  wards  in  workhouses.  But  there  was 
no  provision  in  any  Order  requiring  a  "  sick  ward  "  to  be  provided,  still  less  any 
provision  requiring  properly  classified  accommodation  for  the  sick  of  different 
ages,  sexes,  conditions,  or  diseases.  When  these  workhouse  rules  were  in  1842  issued 
as  a  General  Order  to  practically  all  the  unions  then  in  existence,  they  were  still 
left  without  any  mention  even  of  infectious  diseases.  The  utmost  that  the 
Central  Authority  could  bring  itself  to  do  was  to  declare,  in  the  covering  letter,  but 
not  in  the  rules  themselves,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master,  under  the  direction  of 
the  medical  officer,  to  isolate  an  infectious  case  in  a  separate  apartment. f 

When  the  rules  were  finally  consolidated  in  1847,  they  still  ignored  the  sick  in  their 

*  General  Order,  5th  February,  1842,  Art  9,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  80 ;  General  Consolidated 
Order,  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  98  ;  still  in  force. 

f  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  103-1G9.  In  1845,  after 
the  deliberate  sending  to  the  workhouse  of  a  smallpox  patient  had  led  to  an  epidemic,  the  Central  Authority 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  the  board  of  guardians  concerned  "  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  provision  should  be  made  at  the  workhouse  by  separate  infectious  wards  for  the  reception  of  cases 
of  this  description  -without  endangering  the  health  of  all  in  the  house."  (Letter  of  25th  September, 
1845,  in  Official  Circular,  1st  January,  1846,  No.  55,  p.  15.)  But  even  then  there  was  no  order  made  on 
the  subject ;  no  alteration  of  the  classificatory  scheme  ;  and  no  general  recommendation  to  all  boards 
of  guardians. 

The  explanation  of  the  omission' to  provide  for  the  sick  will  become  apparent  at  a  later  stage.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  that  the  sick  should  be  received  into  the  workhouse  at  all.  It 
was  assumed  that  they  would  normally  be  relieved  in  their  own  homes.  The  incidental  scanty  references  to 
the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouses  had  reference  only  to  the  accommodation  of  such  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house as  happened  to  fall  sick.  Even  these  were,  in  serious  cases,  to  be  transferred  to  a  voluntary  hospital, 
where  such  an  institution  existed.  A  resolution  of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  in  1842,  to  send  "  all  cases 
requiring  extraordinary  surgical  aid  "  to  the  London  Hospital  was  approved  (Official  Circular,  No.  20,  30th 
July,  1842,  p.  297).  "  Any  reasonable  subscription  to  a  hospital  or  similar  establishment  by  a  Board  of 
Guard :ans  "  would  be  sanctioned  {ibid.,  No.  17,  12th  April,  1842,  p.  250). 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-number ings  in  brackets. 
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scheme  of  classification,  and  actually  omitted  all  mention  either  of  infectious  diseases,  or 
■of  lying-in  cases,  merely  laying  it  down  in  general  terms  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
•guardians,  "  after  consulting  the  medical  officer,"  to  "  make  such  arrangements  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  with  regard  to  persons  labouring  under  any  disease  of 
body  or  mind."* 

No  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the  segregation  of  paupers  of  unsound  mind, 
whether  lunatics,  idiots,  or  imbeciles.  In  an  Order  of  1836  we  do  indeed  find  "  the 
ward  for  lunatics  and  idiots "  incidentally  mentioned,  as  existing  in  some  work- 
houses ;f  but  such  a  ward  was  never  required  by  the  Central  Authority,  nor  even 
suggested  by  it. 

In  1842,  it  was  ordered  that,  if  such  paupers  were  dangerous,  they  were  not  to 
be  retained  in  the  workhouse,  but  sent  to  an  asylum  within  fourteen  days.J  It 
was  even  suggested  in  an  Instructional  Letter  in  1842  that  curable  cases,  even  if 
not  dangerous,  should  be  sent  to  asylums  ;  and  that  even  incurable,  harmless  idiots 
were  inconvenient  inmates  of  a  workhouse.  But  no  hint  is  given  of  the  desirability  of 
their  segregation  whilst  they  are  there.§ 

With  regard  to  infants  at  the  breast,  no  special  provision  was  ever  made  by  rule. 
But  it  was  allowed  that  children  under  seven  might  be  placed  (though  only  if  the 
guardians  thought  fit)  in  any  part  of  the  female  wards  ;  and  the  mothers  were  at  any 
rate  "  to  have  access  to  them  at  all  reasonable  times. "||  The  Central  Authority 
remarked,  in  a  covering  letter  of  1842 — which  was  not  repeated  when  the  rules 
were  re-issued  in  1847—"  that  so  long  as  any  mother  is  suckling  her  child,  she  ought  to 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times  except  when  she  is  at  work,  and  that  the  child  ought  not, 
even  then,  to  be  completely  beyond  the  mother's  reach. "^[ 

.  In  1847,  still  without  amendment  of  the  classificatory  scheme,  the  guardians  were 
allowed  to  permit  a  mother  and  her  infant  children  to  occupy  the  same  bed.** 

With  regard  to  vagrants,  the  first  departure  from  the  policy  of  merely  including 
them  as  able-bodied  paupers  came  in  1842,  in  a  rule  requiring  "  casual  poor  wayfarers 
and  vagrants  "  to  be  kept  "  in  the  Vagrant  Ward,"  or  other  separate  ward — presum- 
ably separate  for  each  sex,  though  this  was  not  explicitly  required.f f 

With  regard  to  segregation  by  character,  the  first  relaxation  from  the  classificatory 
scheme  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  1839,  in  which  the  Central  Authority  permits  married 
women  of  good  character  to  be  placed  with  the  aged  women,  in  order  that  they  may 
avoid  the  contamination  of  bad  characters,  but  only  provided  that  their  daily  employ- 
ment is  not  interfered  with.JJ  I  can  find  no  contemporary  document  even  allowing 
the  guardians  to  protect  from  a  like  contamination  unmarried  women  or  young 
girls  of  good  character. 

In  1840,  however,  the  Official  Circular  referred  to  "  the  separation  of  certain 
abandoned  persons  from  the  other  inmates,"  explaining  that  it  rested  "  not  on 
the  consideration  of  their  past  conduct,  but  on  that  of  their  present  habits  and 
eharacter."§§ 


*  Art.  99  of  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847  ;  still  in  force. 

f  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  sec.  5  ;  in 
Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  89. 

%  Art.  12  of  General  Order,  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  82  ;  repeated  in 
Art,  101  of  General  Consolidated  Order,  24th  July,  1847. 

§  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,    1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  111. 

||  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V,  Art.  15, 
in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  90  ;  Art.  10  of  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual 
Report,  1842,  p.  81  ;  repeated  in  Art.  99  of  General  Consolidated  Order  of  21th  July,  1847. 

1J  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  110. 

**  Art.  Ill  of  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847. 

tf  Art.  10  of  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  and  Instructional  Letter  of  the  same  date,  in  Eighth 
Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  81,  110.  In  1847  "casual  poor  wayfarers"  were  to  be  kept  in  "a  separate 
ward."    (General  Consolidated  Order,  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  99.) 

XX  Letter,  1st  April.  1839,  in  Special  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law,  1839, 
p.  293. 

[      Official  Circular,  December  24th,  1840,  No.  10,  p.  143. 
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In  1842  the  Central  Authority  incidentally  observed  in  an  Instructional  Letter  that 
the  guardians  were  permitted  to  subdivide  any  of  the  seven  classes  of  the  scheme  im- 
posed on  them,  and  that  it  was  "  very  desirable  that  females  of  dissolute  and 
disorderly  habits  should  be  separated  from  those  of  a  better  character."* 

Not  until  1847  do  we  find  a  rule  providing  that  "  as  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,"  the  guardians  were  to   "  further  subdivide  any  of  the  classes  enumerated 
in  the  classificatory  scheme,  "  with  reference  to  the  moral  character  or  behaviour 
or  the  previous  habits  of  the  inmates,  or  to  such  other  grounds  as  may  seem  ex- 
pedient."f 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Central  Authority  was  breaking  down  by  inconsistent  pro- 
visions the  classificatory  scheme  which  it  left  still  figuring  in  the  forefront  of  its 
Consolidated  Orders.  I  may  cite  first  the  provision  as  to  aged  married  couples.  The 
Central  Authority  had  for  seven  years  eloquently  justified  its  insistence  on  the 
strict  separation  of  all  married  couples,  however  aged.  In  1842,  however,  it  made 
a  rule  "  that,  if  for  any  special  reason  it  shall  at  any  time  appear  to  the  board  of 
guardians  to  be  desirable  to  depart  from  the  regulations  contained  in  Article  9,  in 
respect  of  any  married  couple,"  who  were  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause, 
"  the  guardians  shall  be  at  liberty  to  resolve  that  such  couple  shall  have  a 
sleeping  apartment  separate  from  those  of  the  other  paupers,"  subject  to  obtaining 
in  each  case  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Central  Authority.  J 

In  1846,  on  the  vehement  objection  and  practical  rebellion  of  the^Norwich  Court 
of  Guardians,  it  went  much  further  and  agreed  to  sanction  "  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
separate  room  shall  be  assigned  to  each  married  couple  of  whatever  class, "§  that  the 
guardians  thought  fit.  In  1847,  however,  Parliament,  as  we  have  seen,  swept  the  ori- 
ginal policy  away  so  far  as  legislation  could  do  so,  by  enacting,  unconditionally, 
that  no  married  couple  over  sixty  should  be  compelled  in  the  workhouse  to  live 
separately  and  apart  from  each'  other.  |  J 

A  second  inroad  into  the  classificatory  scheme  was  made  by  the  provision 
that  children  under  seven  might  be  placed  in  any  female  ward,  whether  that 
of  the  sick  women,  that  of  the  aged  and  infirm  women,  or  even  that  of  the  able- 
bodied  women.^j 

Yet  another,  and  possibly  a  more  important  inroad  into  the  scheme  was  made 
by  a  rule  of  1842,  which  permitted  the  guardians  in  particular  cases  to  classify 
boys  and  girls  over  ten  in  any  way  they  thought  fit.** 

(iii.)  Service. 

But  it  was  in  its  rules  as  to  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  workhouse  inmates 
that  the  Central  Authority  most  effectually  undermined  its  own  classificatory  scheme, 
and  practically  destroyed  any  real  segregation.  That  scheme,  as  I  have  shown, 
expressly  forbade  the  paupers  in  any  class  to  leave  the  particular  "  ward  or  separate 
building  and  yard  "  assigned  to  such  class  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  any 
other  class.f-j-  Nevertheless  the  Central  Authority  had,  from  the  first,  a  policy 
of    workhouse     organisation    inconsistent   with  any    such    segregation.  Practically 

*  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  108. 
t  General  Consolidated  Order,  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  99. 

%  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  10,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  80.  It  is,  I  think, 
not  incorrect  to  infer  from  the  restricted  terms  of  this  rule,  that  the  Central  Authority  was  clinging  to 
its  former  policy  in  the  face  of  public  pressure.  Such  an  inference  is  supported  by  the  terms  in  which 
the  covering  letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  refers  to  the  new  proviso,  and  by  the  broad  hint  therein 
conveyed  that  "  the  guardians  can  allow  outdoor  relief  to  any  aged  couple  whom  it  may  be  inexpedient 
to  separate."  (Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  109.) 
•  §  Letter  to  Norwich  Court  of  Guardians,  3rd  February,  1846. 
)|  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  109,  Sec.  23. 

T[  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V., 
Ait.  15,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  90 ;  repeated  in  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  10, 
proviso  f>,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  81  ;  and  in  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847, 
Art.  99,  proviso  7. 

**  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  10,  and  Instructional  Letter  of  the  same  date  in  Eighth 
Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  81,  109;  repeated  in  1847,  in  more  guarded  form,  maintaining  at  any  rate 
segregation  by  sex.    (General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  99.) 

tt  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  9,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  80;  General 
Consolidated  Order,  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  98. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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all  the  workhouse  service  was  to  be  performed  by  the  paupers  themselves,  and 
-every  pauper  who  was  capable  of  work  was  to  be  incessantly  occupied  in  that  service. 
The  able-bodied  women  who  formed  Class  V.  might  be  supervised  by  the  aged  and 
infirm  women  of  Class  IV.  The  children  under  seven  who  formed  Class  VII. 
might  be  supervised  either  by  the  able-bodied  women  of  Class  V.,  or  by  the 
aged  and  infirm  women  of  Class  IV.  or  by  the  girls  of  Class  VI.  The  boys  over  seven 
who  formed  Class  III.  might  be  supervised  by  the  aged  and  infirm  men  of  Class  I. 
The  girls  over  seven  who  formed  Class  VI.  might  be  supervised  by  the  aged  and 
infirm  women  of  Class  IV.  These  girls,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  premises 
assigned  to  their  class,  were  to  be  employed  in  the  able-bodied  women's  wards,  in  the 
aged  and  infirm  women's  wards,  in  the  wards  for  the  children  under  seven,  and  in 
household  work  generally,  provided  only  that  they  were  somehow  kept  from  com- 
municating with  able-bodied  men  or  boys.  The  sick,  whether  male  or  female,  whether 
of  good  character  or  of  bad,  had  necessarily  to  be  waited  on,  and  no  paid  nurses  were 
required  to  be  appointed.  Consequently  the  provision  allowing  all  the  sick  wards 
to  be  attended  by  the  able-bodied  women,  by  the  girls  between  seven  and  sixteen,  by 
the  aged  women,  or  by  any  combination  of  these,  that  the  master  might  direct,  in 
itself  necessarily  destroyed  all  real  segregation.  By  1847  this  permission  had  been  so 
far  restricted  as  to  confine  the  attendance  on  the  sick  males  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
men  and  the  aged  and  infirm  women ;  though  such  girls  over  seven,  such  able- 
bodied  women,  and  such  aged  or  infirm  women  as  the  master  might  deem  fit  might 
still  be  employed  indiscriminately  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  wards  except  those  for 
men  and  boys,  and  generally  for  household  work  throughout  the  workhouse.* 


(iv.)  Diet. 

It  is  significant  of  the  unity  of  regime  insisted  upon  in  the  one  general  work- 
liouse  that  the  Central  Authority  laid  constant  stress  on  the  uniformity  to  be  observed  in 
the  dietaries  of  all  the  classes  of  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  except  only  by  order  or  on 
the  advice  of  the  medical  officer,  which  might  be  either  for  the  sick,  for  those  requiring 
a  change  of  diet,  for  the  nursing  mothers,  or  for  the  infants. 

Even  to  those  paupers  who  were  employed  as  servants  only  the  common  fare 
was  "  in  general  "  to  be  given. f  The  first  dietaries  issued  to  the  boards  of  guardians 
for  them  to  choose  from  were  drawn  up  avowedly  for  the  able-bodied,  with  no 
other  variation  for  other  classes  than  were  contained  in  a  few  footnotes  referring 
^apart  from  the  sick  and  children  under  nine)  to  extras  which  the  guardians  might, 
if  they  thought  fit,  allow  to  persons  over  sixty.  Thus,  practically  the  only  differ- 
ence in  the  food  to  be  allowed  to  the  able-bodied  males,  the  able-bodied  females, 
and  the  children  over  nine,  was  one  of  quantity.  Even  the  aged  and  infirm  had 
the  same  diet,  with  nothing  else  prescribed  for  them,  and  with  no  greater 
indulgence  even  allowed,  if  the  guardians  wished  it,  than  an  ounce  of  tea  per  week, 
with  milk  and  sugar,  and  the  possible  addition,  in  one  out  of  the  six  dietaries 
among  which  the  boards  of  guardians  might  choose,  of  meat  pudding  once  a 
week  instead  of  bread  and  cheese  ;  and,  in  four  of  these  dietaries,  also  of  butter  for 
breakfast.  J  There  was,  of  course,  to  be  no  alcoholic  drink  for  any  class  of 
pauper  except  by  written  medical  order.§  No  presents  of  food  to  individual  paupers 
or  classes  of  paupers  were  to  be  allowed,  as  they  would  produce  inequality  and 
discontent. 1 1  Even  the  sick,  who  were  originally  to  be  dieted  case  by  case  at  the 
discretion  of  the  medical  officer,  were,  in  1842,  to  be  fed  with  absolute  uniformity  as 
among  the  different  classes  of  paupers  and  among  the  different  individuals  in  a  class, 
it  being  urged  on  the  guardians  that  the  medical  officer  should  be  restricted  for  his 
patients  to  a  choice  among  four  fixed  dietaries  which  he  was  to  draw  up  once  for  all, 
and  hang  up  in  the  sick  wards  for  permanent  reference.    These"  were  described  as  "  high, 

*  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  section  V, 
Articles  9,  13-14,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  pp.  89-90;  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  10, 
in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1812,  p.  81  ;  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  99. 

t  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  109. 

%  Circular  on  Workhouse  Dietaries,  1836  ;   in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  pp.  63-66. 

§  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V, 
Art.  23  ;  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  91. 

||  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842  ;  in  Eighth  Annual  R-port,  1842,  p.  113. 
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middle,  low,  and  fever  ;  "  and  he  was  expressly  to  be  instructed  "  that  the  quantity 
of  articles  to  be  allowed  for  each  should  be  minutely  specified."* 

Finally,  as  it  had  been  found  that  the  old  men  and  women  who  were  allowed 
weekly  ounces  of  tea  and  weekly  allowances  of  butter  would  not  take  their  teas 
simultaneously  or  consume  their  little  pats  of  butter  evenly,  this  distressing  deviation 
from  the  dietetic  uniformity  led  the  Central  Authority  to  suggest  the  withdrawal  of 
the  privilege,  in  favour  of  a  simultaneous  service  of  "  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid 
tea"  and  of  portions  of  bread  and  butter.-j- 

With  regard  to  the  quantities  of  food  to  be  supplied,  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Authority  passed  through  three  phases.  In  1836  the  boards  of  guardians  were 
expressly  directed  that  the  diet  in  the  workhouse  (which,  as  I  have  shown,  was 
to  be  practically  uniform  for  all  classes  of  paupers)  was  not  to  be  "  equal  " — that 
is  to  say,  was  actually  to  be  inferior — "  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  subsistence  of 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  neighbourhood." J  This  was  perhaps* '"more  tact- 
fully expressed  in  the  Consolidated  Order  for  the  administration  of  relief  in  town 
unions,  in  saying  that  the  diet  was  "  in  no  case  to  exceed  in  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  the  ordinary  diet  of  any  class  of  able-bodied  labourers  living  within  the 
same  district. "§  All  the  contemporary  warnings  of  the  Central  Authority  were? 
against  giving  too  much  ;  and  there  was  no  provision  for  ensuring  that  each  pauper 
got  even  the  quantity  prescribed  in  the  dietary  chosen  by  the  local  authority. 
No  extra  dinner  was  allowed  on  Christmas  or  other  feast  days,  unless,  indeed,  this 
was  supplied  by  private  individuals.  ||  In  1842  a  change  was  made.  The  Central 
Authority  fixed  a  separate  dietary  for  each  workhouse,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
reference  to  these  dietaries  being  inferior  to  the  subsistence  of  the  independent 
labourer ;  on  the  contrary  the  intention  of  the  Central  Authority  was  avowedly 
to  assimilate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the  working  classes 
in  the  neighbourhood  "^[ — in  Kent  and  Sussex  mainly  bread  and  cheese,  in  the 
Northern  counties  meat,  potatoes  and  porridge,  and  in  Cornwall  including  fish. 
Moreover  it  was  provided  that  any  pauper  might,  on  demand,  have  his  prescribed 
portion  weighed  out  to  him.**  Finally,  by  1847,  I  gather  that  the  principle  had 
been  silently  adopted  of  fixing  such  a  dietary  as  was  calculated  to  keep  the  paupers 
in  physical  health,  irrespective  of  the  amount  or  kind  of  food  that  might  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  by  the  lowest  class  of  non-pauper  labourer  in  particular  districts 
or  at  particular  periods.  Even  extra  food  on  Christmas  Day  was  allowed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Poor  Rate,  at  the  unfettered  discretion  of  the  boards  of  guardians.^ f 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that,  although  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority 
passed,  as  stated,  through  these  three  phases,  the  actual  dietaries  prescribed  by  itr 
even  in  the  first  phase,  seem  (in  the  light  of  modern  physiology)  to  have  been  ample 
for  health,  if  the  paupers  always  got  what  was  prescribed  and  knew  how  to  eat  it. 

(v.)  Cleanliness  and  Sanitation. 

It  was  part  of  the  policy  that  the  utmost  cleanliness  and  good  order  should  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  workhouse ;  and  (to  the  limited  extent  of  the  hygienic 
knowledge  of  the  time)  that  sanitary  conditions  should  be  insisted  on.  It  was 
expressly  made  the  duty  of  the  master  and  matron  to  enforce  "  industry,  order,  punc- 
tuality, and  cleanliness  "  on  all  the  inmates ;  every  day  to  "  see  that  each  individual  is 
clean  and  in  a  proper  state  "  ;  daily  to  inspect  and  see  that  all  the  sleeping  wards 
are  "  duly  cleaned  and  properly  ventilated  "  and  "  to  take  care  that  the  wards,  kitchen, 

*  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  113.  This  in- 
struction was  made  mandatory  on  the  medical  officer  in  1847,  but  he  was  permitted  to  frame  in 
advance,  not  four  only,  but  as  many  different  dietaries  as  he  chose.  The  instructions  of  1842  were 
not,  however,  superseded.  (General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  207,  sec.  9  ;  see  alsa 
under  Art.  108.) 

t  Official  Circular,  30th  July,  1842,  No.  20,  p.  301. 

%  Circular  on  Workhouse  Dietaries,  1836,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  183c,  p.  63. 

§  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V,  Art.  21  y 
in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  91. 

11  Official  Circular,  2nd  July,  1840,  No.  6,  pp.  73-74. 

11  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1  42,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  112. 
**  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  18,  and  Instructional  Letter  of  the  same  date,  in  Eighth; 
Annual  Report,  1842,  p ).  83,  113  ;  repeated  in  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  109. 
ft  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  107. 

NOTE.  —References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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larder,  and  other  rooms  and  offices  be  kept  clean  and  in  good  order."  All  paupers 
were  compulsorily  to  be  cleansed  on  admission.  All  the  workhouse  inmates  were 
to  be  supplied  with  clean  linen  and  stockings  every  week,  whilst  their  beds  were  to  have 
clean  sheets  monthly.*  This  latter  requirement  was  superseded  in  1842  by  the  more 
general  provision  that  the  beds  and  bedding  were  to  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  wholesome 
state.f  Food  was  to  be  given  out  as  required  for  each  meal,  not  once  for  the  day.  It 
was  to  be  eaten  only  in  the  dining  room,  and  not  (except  as  ordered  for  the  sick) 
elsewhere  in  the  house.  All  remnants  were  to  be  removed  from  the  dining  room  by  the 
officers  after  each  meal.J  It  was  compulsory  on  each  board  of  guardians  to  appoint 
a  qualified  medical  officer,  as  part  of  the  very  first  business.  It  was  expressly  made 
part  of  his  duty  to  attend  regularly  at  the  workhouse,  and  come  whenever  sent  for  ; 
to  examine  all  the  sick  and  give  all  necessary  directions  for  their  care ;  to  give  all  necessary 
directions  for  the  meals  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  children ;  and  (from  1842 
onwards)  "  to  report  in  writing  to  the  board  of  guardians  any  defect  in  the  diet, 
drainage,  ventilation,  warmth,  or  other  arrangement  of  the  workhouse,  or  any 
excess  in  the  number  of  any  class  of  inmates  which  he  may  deem  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates."§ 

(vi.)  Discipline. 

The  same  desire  for  uniformity  of  treatment  for  all  workhouse  inmates  is  seen 
in  the  Orders  of  the  Central  Authority  with  regard  to  the  hours  to  be  observed.  A 
fixed  time  table  was  imposed,  to  be  rigidly  observed  by  all  classes  of  paupers,  in  all 
workhouses,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    The  whole  of  the  day  from  getting  out  of 
bed  to   retiring   to   rest   was   definitely  allotted.    All   classes  of  paupers   were  to 
observe  precisely  the  same  hours,  except  (1)  the   sick,  who   were   never  recognised 
in  the  classificatory  scheme ;  (2)  the  aged  and  infirm ;    and  (3)  the  children  under 
seven,  all  of  whom  had  to  rise,  go  to  bed,  take  their  meals  and  work  at  whatever 
hours  the  master  might  appoint,  subject  to  any  directions  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians.   Thus,  it  was  peremptorily  ordered  by  the  Central  Authority  that  the  able- 
bodied  men,  the  able-bodied  women  and    the  boys  and  girls   over  seven  should, 
whatever  their  several  strengths  and  conditions,  all  rise  at  five  in  summer  and  seven 
in  winter  ;   that  they  should  all  work  for  uniformly  ten  hours  in  summer  and  nine 
hours  in  winter ;    that  they  should  all  eat  three  simultaneous  meals ;    that  they 
should   all   have   during   the    day   exactly   one  hour  of   unallotted  time   and  no 
more,  and  this  between  seven  and  eight  p.m.,  winter  and  summer  alike  ;    and  that  all, 
whatever  their  ages  or  physical  strength,  should  go  to  bed  uniformly  at  eight  p.m. 
all  the  year  round.    This  remained  unchanged  in  1847,  except  that  the  hours  of 
rising   had   been   altered    in    1842   to   5.45  in   summer  and  6.45  in  winter,  with 
corresponding  breakfast  times. J|    Besides  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  this  scheme  of 
daily  life,  which  was  absolutely  enforced  on  paupers  of  all  ages  from  seven  to  sixty 
(or  such  other  age-limit  as  might  be  adopted  for  "  the  aged),"  one  is  struck  by  its 
omissions.    There   was  no  provision   for  going  out  in  the  open  air,  and  no  time 
during  which  it  was  possible ;   unless  the  Central  Authority  meant  that  the  several 
classes  of  paupers  might  be  allowed  in  the  various  yards  between  seven  and  eight 
p.m.,   in  summer  and   winter  alike.     No  pauper  was   to  be  allowed  to  go  out- 
side the  workhouse  walls,   except   for    "  urgent   or  special  reason,"  and  it  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  they  were  not   to   be  permitted,  whether  their  conduct 
was  good  or  bad,  to  go  out  "  at  stated  intervals."^}    A  slight  relaxation  in  this 
latter  respect  was  permitted  (though  not  prescribed)  in  1842,  in  the  case  of  children 
under  fifteen,  when  the  master  was  allowed,  if  he  chose,  to  send  any  of  them  out  foi 
exercise  under  the  charge  of  the  school  master  or  other  officer.**  There  was  equally 
no  provision  (at  any  rate  for  any  but  "boys  and  girls  ")  for  any  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties,  either  in  the  form  of  recreation  or  in  the  form  of  education  or  training. 

*  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  IV, 
Arts.  4,  5  ;  h)  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  pp.  85  86. 

t   General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  75,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  35. 

I  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842  ;  in  EisinTh  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  112. 

§  General  Order  o"  5th  February,  1842',  Art.  78,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  97. 

I|  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V,  Art.  17, 
in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  pp.  90,  99;  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Arts.  13-16,  in  Eighth 
Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  82-83,  99;  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th' July,  1847,  Arts.  102-106,  and 
Form  (N). 

f  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,   1«42.  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  115-116. 

**  General  Order  of  5ih  February,  1842,  Art.  24  and  Instructional  Letter  of  the  same  date,  in  i^ig'ith 
Annual  Report,  1842.  pp.  84,  116.  This  was  repeated  in  the  General  Consolidated  O.der  of  24th  July,  1847, 
Art.  117. 
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From  1836  to  1842  it  was  even  ordered  that  the  meais  were  to  be  taken  in 
silence,  even  by  the  children.* 

No  provision  was  made  for  the  supply  of  any  books  for  the  use  of  the  inmates, 
whether  sick  or  well — not  even  of  Bibles  and  prayer-books ;  and  it  was  thus  made 
unlawful  for  the  boards  of  guardians  to  have  provided  these,  even  if  they  had 
wished  to  do  so — unless,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  held  by  the  Auditor  that  they 
were  "reasonably  necessary."  The  point  seems  never  to  have  been  raised.  The  edu- 
cation provided  for  the  children  was  of  the  scantiest.  It  was  confined  to  "  boys  and 
girls,"  without  definition  of  age,  and  it  was  thus  left  to  the  boards  of  guardians  to 
begin  it  as  late  and  to  terminate  it  as  early  as  they  chose.  It  was  to  consist  of  instruc- 
tion for  three  hours  a  day  "  at  least,"  in  "  reading,  writing  and  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,"  together  with  "  such  other  instructions "  as  were  "  calculated 
to  train  them  to  habits  of  usefulness,  industry  and  virtue. "f  Apparently  arithmetic 
was  thought  not  to  come  under  this  definition  as  it  was  added  in  18424  Shoemaking 
was  approved  in  1845  in  the  case  of  Poplar.§  A  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  needed 
only  to  be  appointed  "  if  the  guardians  shall  think  fit  "  ;  and  the  Central  Authority  thus 
left  it  open  to  guardians  to  impose  the  task  of  instruction  on  the  porter  or  matron — this 
being  actually  mentioned  in  the  Instructional  Letter  || — or  on  an  aged  pauper — a  course 
which  was  frequently  adopted  without  rebuke.  If  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  was 
appointed,  no  qualification  was  required. ^|  No  provision  was  made  for  playrooms,  play- 
things, or  even  playing  time  for  children  of  any  age. 

With  regard  to  the  adults,  well  or  sick,  it  was  apparently  part  of  the  policy  to 
ignore,  and  even  to  prohibit,  recreation.  Playing  at  cards,  and  all  other  games  of 
chance  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  all  classes  of  inmates  at  all  hours  and  seasons. 
Smoking  was  peremptorily  prohibited  in  any  room  in  the  workhouse,  except  by  the 
special  direction  of  the  medical  officer,  and  the  boards  of  guardians  were  told  that 
they  might  prohibit  it  in  the  yards  if  they  chose.  No  visitors  were  allowed  (other- 
wise than  to  the  sick)  except  at  the  will,  and  actually  in  the  presence,  of  the  master  or 
matron.  It  even  required  a  special  exception,  not  made  until  1842,  to  enable 
parents  to  see  their  children  who  were  in  the  same  workhouse  "at  some  one  time  in 
each  day."** 

(vii.)  Employment. 

We  may  infer  from  the  scheme  of  daily  life  just  described,  which  the  Central  Author- 
ity imposed  on  all  classes  of  workhouse  inmates,  that  it  laid  great  stress,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  on  the  ten  hours  of  work  which  it  exacted  from  all  who  were  neither 
physically  disabled  nor  below  the  age  of  seven.  The  bulk  of  the  inmates,  especially 
the  aged  and  infirm,  the  women  and  children,  and,  I  may  add,  the  defectives,  were 
evidently  to  be  employed  on  the  ordinary  household  service  and  attendance  of  the 
workhouse  and  its  inmates.  It  was  expressly  ordered  that  all  the  paupers  so 
employed  were  to  be  under  "  the  strictest  superintendence,"  not  to  be  given  "  offices 
of  trust "  ;  and  confined  to  "  offices  of  mere  labour  which  can  be  performed  under 
trustworthy  superintendence. "f|  But  this  household  service  did  not  suffice  to  find 
occupation  for  the  able-bodied,  especially  the  men.  The  Report  of  1834,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  emphatic  in  recommending  that  all  pauper  employment  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  useful  to  "  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  employed,"  and  that  everything  which  gave  to  labour  a  repulsive  aspect 
was  to  be  avoided  as  mischievous.  The  Central  Authority  did  not  adopt  this  policy, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  its  work,  and  by  1847  had  adopted  a  contrary  one. 
From  the  outset  the  policy  laid  down  was  that  the  pauper  was  not  to  work  on 
his  own  account,  was  not  to  be  remunerated  for  his  labour,  and  was  not  to  obtain  any 
personal  advantage  from  working  harder  or  more  skilfully  than  the  prescribed  minimum. 
But  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  at  first,  was  that  the  work  should  be  useful, 

*  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  5, 
Art.  17  ;  in  Second  Annual  Repoit,  1836,  p.  90. 

|  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V,  Art  16, 
in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  90. 

f  %  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  22,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  83. 

|  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  15th  January,  1845. 

i|  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842  ;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  124. 

This  remained  so  even  in  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  Art.  167. 
**  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  10,  proviso  6,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  81. 
ft  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842  ;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  109. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  thisV  olume, 
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and  for  the  benefit  of  the  union.  Thus,  in  1836  it  was  ordered  that  the  clothing 
of  all  the  paupers  should,  "as  far  as  possible,  be  made  by  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse."  * 
This  project  promptly  disappears  from  the  documents,  presumably  on  the  discovery 
that  tailoring  and  boottnaking  were  skilled  occupations,  beyond  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
workhouse  inmates. 

In  1842  the  Central  Authority  declares  itself  unable  to  suggest  for  the  able-bodied 
men  in  the  workhouse  "  any  kind  of  labour  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  profit  "  ; 
and  remarks  that  "  stonebreaking  under  proper  superintendence  is  generally  found 
to  answer."  Other  occupations  which  are  named  to  the  guardians  as  being  frequently 
adopted  are  grinding  corn  in  handmills,  pounding  or  grinding  bones  for  manure, 
and  oakum-picking.|  The  horrors  revealed  in  the  enquiry  into  the  Andover  Work- 
house scandal  led  to  a  summary  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  paupers  in 
pounding,  grinding,  or  otherwise  breaking  bones,  or  preparing  bonedust.J  This 
left  practically  only  stonebreaking,  hand -grinding,  and  oakum-picking  at  the 
disposal  of  the  boards  of  guardians— occupations,  as  it  seems  to  me,  combining  in 
the  highest  degree  the  characteristics  of  monotony,  absence  of  init'ative,  toilsomeness, 
and  inutility — giving,  in  fact,  to  labour,  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Report  of  1834,  an  aspect  as  repulsive  as  could  be  devised.  § 

(viii.)  Sanctions. 

As  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  was  to  exclude  from  the  life  of  the  work- 
house inmates  everything  of  the  nature  of  reward,  encouragement,  stimulus,  re- 
sponsibility or  initiative,  the  question  arises  by  what  means  the  monotonous  discipline 
was  to  be  maintained.  The  documents  indicate  that  the  Central  Authority  relied 
on  the  two  forces  of  punishment  and  religion. 

The  discipline  of  the  workhouse  was  to  rest  primarily  on  the  fact  that  the 
master,  either  with  or  without  the  prior  sanction  of  the  board  of  guardians,  had 
summary  powers  of  instant,  though  carefully  limited,  punishment,  of  any  pauper 
inmate.  Any  disobedience  of  the  regulations  or  of  any  order  of  the  master  might 
be  punished,  sometimes  at  his  sole  discretion,  sometimes  by  order  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  by  confinement  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours  in  a  separate  room 
or  cell  and  by  reduction  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  only  for  not  more  than  two 
days.  Between  1840  and  1847  the  disorderly  or  refractory  pauper  might  also,  by 
order  of  the  guardians,  be  made  to  wear  a  special  dress  for  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours.j|  But  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  against  abuse.  The  greatest 
care  was  to  be  taken  that  no  injury  to  health  was  caused  by  any  punishment. If 
Corporal  punishment  was  strictly  confined  to  boys  under  fourteen.  And,  as 
some  protection  to  the  paupers  against  tyranny  or  oppression,  the  rules  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  punishment  were  to  be  put  up  in  the  dining  halls,  schoolrooms  and 
Board  room ;  **  it  was  expressly  provided  that  any  pauper  who  had  been 
punished  or  who  was  reported  as  refractory  was  (whether  this  was  requested  or 
not)  to  be  brought  before  the  board  of  guardians  at  its  next  meeting,  and  given 
an  opportunity  of  complaining ;  and  the  visiting  committee  was  to  ascertain  the 

*  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  V». 
Ait,  24  ;    in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  91. 

t  Letter  of  18th  February,  1842  ;  in  Official  Circular,  13th  February,  1843,  No.  23,  p.  43.  See 
also  the  interesting  letter  of  5th  March,  1842,  giving  the  reasons  for  grinding  by  stones  rather  than  by  a. 
steel  mill  {ibid..,  30th  July,  1842,  No.  20,  p.  298). 

%  Gener.il  Order  of  8th  November,  1845,  and  Circular  Letter  of  the  same  date,  in  Twelfth  Annual 
Report,  1846,  pp.  72-77. 

§  The  last  instruction  of  the  Central  Authority  during  this  period  with  regard  to  employment  is 
the  Circular  of  1st  April,  1846,  stating  that  the  task  to  be  exacted  in  oakum  picking  should  be 
4  lb.  per  day  for  males  and  2  to  3  lb.  per  day  for  females  (Official  Circular,  1st  April,  1846,  No.  58,  p.  57). 

||  Form  of  Order,  1840,  Art.  5 ;  in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841,  p.  115.  This  was  repeated  in  the 
General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Art.  38,  atnd  Instructional  Letter  of  the  same  date,  in  Eighth 
Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  86,  121.  But  it  was  omitted  from  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,, 
1847.  And  when  a  board  of  guardians  had  made  all  the  unchaste  women  wear  a  yellow  gown,  this  was  in 
1839  disallowed  by  the  Central  Authority,  on  the  mixed  grounds  that  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
had  removed  all  penal  consequences  from  incontinence,  and  that  classification  should  be  by  present 
habits  and  character,  not  by  past  conduct.  (Minute  of  5th  March,  1839,  in  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1840, 
pp.  98-100;  see  also  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  121.) 
I  am  told  that  the  slang  term  for  Workhouse  Wards  for  immoral  women  was  "  Canary  Wards,"  so  that  the 
distinctive  dress  must  have  been  widely  known. 

11  Circular  Letter  of  January,  1841,  in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841,  p.  121. 

**  Form  of  Order,  1840,  Art.  23;  in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841,  p.  118. 
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truth  of  every  complaint  made  to  them.  Under  no  circumstances  was  the  master 
to  lay  hands  on  a  pauper.  If  force  was  absolutely  needed,  he  should  call  in  the 
porter  or  other  officer.*  For  graver  offences  the  pauper  had  to  be  proceeded 
against  before  the  magistrates  under  the  Vagrant  Acts  and  the  ordinary  criminal  law. 

Passing  from  punishment  to  religion,  we  may  note  that  the  main  pre-occupation  of 
the  Central  Authority  was,  in  accordance  with  the  1834  Act,  to  protect  the  pauper 
from  proselytism  or  from  being  compelled  to  attend  services  contrary  to  his  re- 
ligious feelings.  The  basis  of  this  protection  was  the  compulsory  creed  register. 
No  pauper  was  to  be  obliged  to  attend — or  so  placed  that  he  could  not  avoid  being 
present  at — any  religious  service  contrary  to  his  principles.  Children  were  not  to  be 
educated  in  any  creed  other  than  that  of  their  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  a  chaplain  should  be  appointed  and  prayers  and  services 
should  be  officially  provided,  although  these  were  only  to  be  those  of  the  Established 
Church,  -f  But  provision  was  made  for  what  promptly  became  the  holding  of  Noncon- 
formist services  in  the  workhouse,  by  the  permission  that  any  pauper  might  be  visited 
at  any  time  of  the  day  by  a  licensed  minister  of  his  own  persuasion,  for  religious 
assistance  or  the  instruction  of  children.  J  Those  who  were  registered  as  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  whether  adults  or  children,  were  not  even  to  be  permitted, 
with  their  own  consent,  to  receive  religious  assistance  or  instruction  from  ministers  of 
other  denominations^  This,  however,  was  altered  in  1842,  when  the  Central  Authority, 
whilst  still  thinking  it  "  objectionable,"  announced  that  it  would  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  attendance  of  such  persons  as  desired  it  at  any  Nonconformist  service 
performed  in  the  workhouse.||  In  one  union  (Royston),  where  the  board  of 
guardians  refused  to  appoint  a  chaplain,  and  sought  to  induce  the  inmates  to 
receive  the  voluntary  ministrations  of  Nonconformists,  the  Central  Authority  was 
driven  peremptorily  to  forbid,  by  three  successive  special  orders,  any  pauper  in- 
mate, whether  child  or  adult,  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  being  even  al- 
lowed to  attend  Nonconformist  services  in  the  workhouse.^  Finally,  the  Central 
Authority  reverted,  for  all  unions,  to  its  policy  of  1839,  restricting  the  ministrations 
of  Nonconformist  ministers  to  members  of  their  own  denomination  only,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  guardians  might  choose  to  allow  inmates  belonging  to  any  sect  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  to  receive,  if  they  chose,  the  ministrations  of  any  Protestant  Dissenter.** 

For  all  who  did  not  conscientiously  object,  there  were  to  be  public  prayers 
daily  before  breakfast  and  after  supper  ;  and  Divine  service  within  the  workhouse 
every  Sunday,  at  which  attendance  was  compulsory  on  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  not  being  children  or  sick.  It  was  obligatory  to  appoint  a  chaplain, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preach  every  Sunday,  to  examine  and  catechise  the  children 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  to  visit  the  sick.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  it 
was  directed  that  "the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ".was  not  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  workhouse,  except  to  the  sick  and  disabled  inmates  ;  "  though  the  chap- 
lain was  allowed  to  permit  any  other  inmates  to  communicate  along  with  the 
sick,  if  thought  fit.ff  Gradually,  however,  workhouses  got  regular  "  chapels " 
within  their  walls,  though  without  any  express  direction  or  sanction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Authority  for  their  establishment  or  equipment ;  and  the  Central  Autho- 
rity then  allowed,  when  a  chapel  existed,  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament,  if 
the  bishop  sanctioned  it.JJ  No  labour,  except  household  work  and  cooking,  was 
to  be  performed  on  Sunday ;  nor  (as  was  added  in  1842)  on  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday.  The  Anglican  children  were  to  be  prepared  for  confirmation  by 
the  chaplain,  who  might  be  assisted  by  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress. §§  Origi- 
nally no  provision  was  made  for  permitting  any  of  the  paupers  ever  to  leave  the  work- 
house to  attend  Divine  service  outside,  and  the  Central  Authority  long  held  to  this 

*  Circular  Letter  of  January,  1841,  in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841,  p.  121. 
t  Letter  of  4tli  February,  1836,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  pp.  66-67. 

J  Consolidated  Order  for  the  Administration  of  Relief  in  Town  Unions,  7th  March,  1836,  Sec.  5, 
Art.  17,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1836,  p.  91. 

§  Letter  of  6th  November,  1839  ;   in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1841,  pp.  230-2. 
||  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  117. 

T|  Special  Orders,  1st  February,  1842,  20th  April,  1842,  and  18th  January,  1845 ;  in  Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  1845,  pp.  30-1,  132-3. 

**  General  Consolidated  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  Art  122. 

tt  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  117. 
tt  Letter  of  20th  December,  1842,  in  Official  Circular,  25th  January,  1843,  No.  22,  p.  31. 
§§  Official  Circular,  1st  August,  1845,  No.  50,  p.  123. 
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position.  Presently  it  began  to  consider  possible  relaxations  for  the  aged,  the 
widows  with  families  and  the  children.*  In  1842  it  was  expressly  left  open  to  the 
guardians  to  allow  such  inmates  as  they  thought  fit,  to  whatever  class  they 
belonged,  to  go  out  to  church  or  chapel,  in  the  custody  of  the  master  or  porter,  on 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day.f  In  strange  contradiction  of  the  dictum 
that  the  workhouse  was  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  place  for  the  punishment  of  past 
misconduct,  this  privilege  of  going  out  to  church  or  chapel  was  to  be  forbidden  to 
any  woman  who  had  an  illegitimate  child,  J  a  disqualification  not  incorporated  in  the 
General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847.  And  as  the  master  or  porter  could  not  be 
required  to  go  to  a  Dissenting  chapel,  some  other  regulation  was  to  be  made  by  the 
guardians  for  the  case  of  Dissenters,  "  such  as  inducing  the  ministers  of  the  different 
congregations  to  certify  the  attendance,"  with  "  the  times  of  the  commencement 
and  end  of  the  service. "§ 

(ix.)  Discharge  and  Detention. 

It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  that  any  workhouse 
inmate  over  sixteen  could  leave  the  house  on  giving  reasonable  notice — at  first  de- 
fined as  three  hours,  and  then  left  more  vague,  but  explained  to  mean  sufficient  to 
enable  the  master  to  make  the  necessary  entries,  return  the  pauper's  own  clothes, 
■etc.,  and  to  let  the  discharge  take  place  in  working  hours.  The  option  was,  however, 
with  the  head  of  the  family  in  each  case  ;  and  if  the  head  was  "  able-bodied  " — it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  to  be  in  the  "  indoor  "  or  the  "  outdoor  "  sense  of  that 
term — the  whole  family  had  to  leave  with  him  (or  her),  unless  the  board  of  guardians 
chose  to  allow  an  exception.  In  particular  an  able-bodied  man  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  his  wife  and  children  in  the  workhouse,  whilst  he  sought  work.  If  he  in- 
sisted on  going  out,  the  wife  and  children  were  also  to  be  discharged  with  him.  ||  It 
was,  in  fact,  to  be  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  workhouse  that  so  far  as  any  person  over 
sixteen  was  concerned  there  should  be  no  power  of  detention.  Even  if  paupers  per- 
sisted in  repeatedly  passing  in  and  out  at  short  intervals — it  might  be  "  for  im- 
proper purposes  " — even  if  "  persons  of  weak  intellect  "  or  of  "  confirmed  vagrant 
habits"  made  it  "  a  practice  to  return  again  after  a  short  absence,  generally  in  a  most 
abject  and  loathsome  state  "  ;  .^f  even  if  women  persisted  in  returning  to  the  work- 
house year  after  year  to  be  confined  of  a  succession  of  illegitimate  children  ;**  or  if 
sick  paupers  demanded  their  discharge  at  a  time  when  to  go  out  would  "  damage 
their  own  health,"  or  even,  having  an  infectious  disease,  "  endanger  the  health  of 
others,"ff  they  were  still,  after  a  warning,  to  be  permitted  freely  to  leave  when  they 
chose.  To  this  total  lack  of  power  to  detain  there  were  only  three  exceptions. 
Children  who  were  doubly  orphaned,  or  deserted  by  both  parents,  might  be  detained 
if  under  sixteen  ;  the  guardians  (though  without  statutory  authority)  being  assumed 
to  be  in  loco  parentis.  A  person  of  unsound  mind,  duly  certified  as  such,  could  be 
detained  ;  but  this  power  did  not  apply  to  persons  of  merely  defective  intellect  or 
feeble-minded.  Finally,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  practice  of  four  hours' 
detention  of  vagrants  in  the  casual  wards  was  introduced  by  the  Central  Authority, 
under  the  implicit  authority  of  the  Acts  of  1842  and  of  1844.JJ  On  the  other  hand, 
although  no  person  could  insist  on  admission  to  a  workhouse,  and  the  board 
of  guardians  could  (subject  to  their  obligation  to  relieve  him  in  some  way,  if 
actually  destitute)  legally  turn  a  pauper  out  of  the  workhouse  who  did  not  wish  to 
leave,  the  Central  Authority  advised  that,  as  "persons  who  are  not  really  destitute 
would  be  unwilling  to  remain"  in  any  workhouse  that  was  "properly  regulated,"  this 
legal  power  ought   not  to  be  exercised§§  except,  as  above  explained,  in  the  case  of 

*  Circular  of  12th  March,  1838,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1839,  pp.  71-72. 

t  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Arts.  32,  33,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  85.  Moreover, 
women  after  confinement  might  be  "  churched "  and  children  were  normally  to  be  baptised  in 
the  parish  church.  (Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  117.) 

%  General  Order  of  5th  February,  1842,  Arts.  32  and  33,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  85.  This 
-\vas  rescinded  (but  apparently  only  for  eighty-one  unions  out  of  542)  by  Order  of  7th  February,  1843,  in 
Ninth  Annual  Report,  1843,  p.  378. 

§  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  118. 

||  Official  Circular,  16th  November,  1841,  No.  13,  pp.  187-8. 

^  Answer  of  9th  June,  1842,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  23,  p.  40. 

**  Answer  of   10th  February,   1843,  in  Official  Circular,  23rd  May,  1843,  No.  25,  p.  94. 

tt  Instructional  Letter   of  5th  Februarv,   1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  pp.  114-115. 

t%  Sec.  5  of  Act  of  1842  (5  and  6  Vict.  c.  57),  and  Sec.  53  of  Act  of  1844  (7  and  8  Vict.  c.  101). 

Answer  of  4th  January,  1844,  in  Official  Circular,  31st  January,  1844,  No.  31,  p.  187  ;  Irstructional 
Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  107. 
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dependents  where  the  head  .of  the  family  insisted  on  taking  his  own  discharge  ;  or 
except1  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  prosecuting  the  pauper  under  the  Vagrant 
Acts.* 

(x.)  The    Workhouse   of   the   General  Consolidated    Order   of  1847. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  summarise  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  as  it 
stood  in  1847  with  respect  to  indoor  relief.  The  workhouse  for  each  union  was  to  be 
one  centrally  situated,  plain  building ;  designed  to  house  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  paupers,  under  one  head,  and  according  to  a  single  code  of  rules.  There  was  to 
be  complete  separation  of  the  sexes,  with  the  one  nominal  exception  in  favour  oi 
aged  married  couples  who  demanded  it.  But  the  regulations  made  association 
among  inmates  of  the  same  sex  practically  unrestricted.  For  although  the 
elaborate  classificatory  scheme  of  1836  depending  on  the  respective  ages  was  duly 
incorporated  in  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  this  was  hindered  from 
ensuring  any  effective  segregation  by  exceptions  and  inconsistent  provisions ;  and 
was,  in  fact,  rendered  practically  nugatory  by  requiring  all  inmates  capable  of 
service  to  perform  the  household  work  of  all  the  wards  and  to  supervise  or  serve 
all  the  other  inmates  of  the  same  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  workhouse 
inmates  were  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  restricted  from  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  and  thus  confined  to  the  atmosphere  of  pauperism.  The  policy  with 
regard  to  treatment  was  to  insist  on  cleanliness  and  order;  to  provide  food,  clothing, 
and  sleep  ample  for  health  (even,  to  modern  ideas,  excessive)  ;  and  to  balance  this  by 
rigorous  discipline,  complete  subjection  to  the  master,  and  suppression  of  all  indivi- 
dual impulse.  Above  all,  the  paupers  were  to  be  kept  constantly  occupied  in  toil, 
persistent  and  monotonous,  with  every  element  of  encouragement,  stimulus,  re- 
sponsibility, initiative  and  skill  deliberately  eliminated.  Everything  in  the  nature  of 
recreation,  mental  exercise  or  training  was  (except  for  a  minimum  of  teaching  to  the 
young  children)  avowedly  excluded.  The  only  forces  appealed  to  were  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  a  modicum  of  religious  exhortation.  It  was  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  regime  of  the  workhouse  should  apply  uniformly  to  all  the  pauper  inmates 
whatever  their  past  character,  or  present  conduct,  with  the  indispensable  minimum 
of  deviation  for  senility,  infancy,  and  actual  infirmity  from  sickness  or  otherwise. 
Even  the  sick  are  almost  entirely  ignored  in  the  Orders  of  the  Central  Authority,  and 
there  is  the  very  minimum  of  recognition  of  any  hospital  provision.  The  policy 
of  the  Central  Authority  at  this  date,  in  short,  deliberately  excluded  any  use  of 
the  workhouse  for  the  curative,  reformatory,  or  educational  treatment  of  any  class 
whatsoever.  There  was  only  to  be  one  institution  in  each  Union  for  all  classes  of 
paupers.  It  was  to  be  a  place  which,  whilst  it  provided  the  full  requirements 
of  physical  health,  starved  both  the  will  and  the  intelligence,  and  forced  the  pauper 
into  a  condition  of  blank-mindedness.  By  this  means  it  was  intended  that  no  desti- 
tute person  still  capable  of  exerting  or  of  enjoying  himself  with  the  merest  shred 
of  mental  faculty  or  mental  desire,  would  consent  to  remain  in  the  workhouse  a  day 
longer  than  he  could  help.  Hence  it  was  a  part  of  the  policy  to  avoid  all  obligatory 
detention,  and  to  persist  in  regarding  the  workhouse  as  a  place  of  merely  temporary 
sojourn,  in  which  no  inmate,  of  whatever  age,  sex  or  condition,  need  be  permanently 
domiciled. 

K. — The  Position  in  1847  Compared  with  the  Principles  of  1834. 

The  proposals  and  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  1834  fall  under  five  heads, 
though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  weight  intended  to  be  given  to  each.  These 
five  heads  are  : — 

(i)  That  there  should  be  national  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  each 
class  of  paupers,  so  that  every  applicant  of  any  class  might  receive  identical 

i      treatment  wherever  he  happened  to  reside. 

(ii)  That  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  should  be 
abolished — it  being  left  ambiguous  whether  or  not  this  applied  to  any 
woman  not  legally  dependent  on  an  able-bodied  man. 


*  Instructional  Letter  of  5th  February,  1842,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1842,  p.  107. 
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(iii.)  That  each  local  authority  should  have  a  workhouse  in  which  able- 
bodied  applicants  for  relief  should  be  received  and  set  to  work  under  strict 
discipline,  in  order  to  test  their  destitution. 

(iv.)  That  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied  pauper  should  be  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  labourer. 

(v.)  That  in  so  far  as  the  aged  and  infirm  or  the  children  were  given  indoor 
maintenance,  this  should  be  in  separate  institutions,  under  distinct  manage- 
ment, in  which  the  old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences  and  the  children  be 
educated  by  "a  person  properly  qualified  to  act  as  schoolmaster." 

Dealing  separately  with  each  of  these,  we  see,  with  regard  to  national  uniformity, 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  failed  to  embody  this  in  their  Orders  even 
with  regard  to  able-bodied  men  ;  and  had,  by  1847,  wholly  abandoned  it  in  regard  to 
other  classes.  In  over  100  places  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  practically  failed  to 
introduce  their  new  principles  at  all.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  divided  for  some  pur- 
poses into  two,  and  for  others  into  three  geographical  areas  of  uneven  size.  In  391  unions 
outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  and  their  families  was  prohibited.  In  thirty-four  unions 
under  one  set  of  regulations,  and  in  eighty-one  and  twenty-nine  unions  under  others,  it  was 
permitted  on  conditions.  But  it  was  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  women  and  children 
dependent  on  able-bodied  persons  that  the  two  geographical  areas  differed  most 
markedly.  In  the  391  unions,  these  dependents  of  able-bodied  persons  could  not  be 
relieved  otherwise  than  in  the  workhouse.  In  the  thirty-four,  and  also  in  the  eighty- 
one  and  twenty-nine  unions,  they  could  be  relieved  in  their  homes.  A  similar  geo- 
graphical difference  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  relief  to  be  given  to  the  independent 
woman.  For  all  the  other  classes  of  paupers,  whether  these  were  the  specific  exceptions 
to  the  classes  above  mentioned,  or  the  much  more  numerous  "  aged  and  infirm,"  the 
*'  sick,"  or  the  orphan  or  deserted  children,  no  uniform  method  of  relief  was  prescribed 
or  even  suggested.    Each  of  the  local  authorities  was  left  to  devise  its  own  policy. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  head,  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons  and  their  families,  we  note  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had,  by  1847,  in 
regard  to  144  unions  (comprising  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number),  practically  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  prohibition.  In  its  stead,  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  the  opening 
of  stone-yards,  etc.,  for  the  employment  of  men  receiving  outdoor  relief. 

"With  regard  to  the  third  head,  the  use  of  admission  to  a  workhouse  as  a  test  of 
destitution  of  the  able-bodied,  this  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  144 
unions  just  mentioned. 

The  fourth  head,  making  the  condition  of  the  able-bodied  pauper  less  eligible  than 
that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  labourer,  the  Commissioners  strove  in- 
cessantly to  insist  upon.  But  by  1847  they  had  given  up  attempting  to  secure  this  less 
eligible  state  by  giving  less  food,  inferior  clothing,  worse  accommodation,  or  shorter 
hours  of  sleep,  than  those  enjoyed  by  even  the  average  labourer.  The  Commissioners 
were  now  attempting  to  secure  this  less  eligible  state  by  monotonous  toil,  lack  of  all 
recreation,  a  total  absence  of  any  mental  stimulus,  and,  where  possible,  by  confine- 
ment within  the  workhouse  walls. 

But  it  was  under  the  fifth  head  that  the  Commissioners  had,  by  1847,  departed 
most  widely  from  the  principles  of  1834,  viz.,  in  the  kind  of  institutional  treatment 
to  be  provided  for  such  aged  and  infirm  persons,  or  children,  as  the  local  authority 
chose  to  refuse  outdoor  relief  to,  and  to  receive  in  the  workhouse.  Following  the 
lead  of  the  Report  of  1834,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  took  no  steps,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  either  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  of  the  sick,  by  money  allowances  in  their  own  homes.  But  where  these  classes  were 
admitted  into  the  workhouse,  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  the  separate,  specialised 
institutions  recommended  in  the  Report  of  1834,  prescribed  one  general  workhouse 
to  contain  these  classes  together  with  the  able-bodied  and  their  families,  and,  we  may 
add,  also  the  orphan  and  deserted  children.  This  involved,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate 
classification  nominally   imposed,   an    indiscriminate,    common   establishment,  with 
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a  uniform  regime  for  all  classes  alike.  This  regime  was,  with  the  minimum  of  exceptions, 
that  devised  for  the  able-bodied  adults.  The  workhouse  of  1847  was,  above  all, 
to  serve  as  a  test  of  destitution,  and  as  a  place  which  the  able-bodied  would  find 
less  eligible  than  the  worst  independent  existence.  Hence  when  it  was  used  for  all 
classes — the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick,  the  dependent  women,  the  young  children,, 
the  defectives  of  various  kinds,  and  those  whom  accident  or  sudden  emergency  had 
thrown  within  its  walls — it  was  necessarily  to  all  of  them  alike  an  institution  which, 
whilst  providing  the  full  requirements  of  physical  health,  starved  both  the  will  and 
the  intelligence,  and  forced  the  pauper  into  a  condition  of  blank-mindedness. 

It  must  be  said  that,  between  1834  and  1847,  there  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
by  some  persons  of  authority  and  repute  a  simpler  and  most  drastic  view  of  the  policy 
intended  by  the  Report  and  Act  of  1834,  namely,  the  abolition,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
of  all  outdoor  relief  to  all  classes  of  paupers  ;  and  the  substitution  in  all  cases  of  the  offer 
of  admission  to  the  workhouse.  This  was  intended  to  ensure  that  the  condition  of  the 
persons  relieved  should  be  "  less  eligible,"  so  as  to  induce  them  and  their  relatives  to  avoid 
maintenance  out  of  the  poor  rate.  It  is  clear,  as  I  have  shown,  that  neither  the  Enquiry 
Commissioners  of  1834,  nor  Parliament,  nor  yet  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves 
between  1834  and  1847,  ever  took  that  view.  They  were  too  fully  conscious  of  the  im- 
possibility of  so  dealing  with  the  great  mass  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
they  had  not  at  all  made  up  their  minds  about  widows  with  children  or  even  about  unen- 
cumbered independent  women.  Harriet  Martineau,  indeed,  who  had  not  before  her  the 
statistics  showing  to  what  an  enormous  extent  the  pauperism — even  that  of  1834 — was 
made  up  of  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  sick,  could  naively  depict,  in  her  Poor  Law  Tales* 
the  complete  success  of  an  absolutely  inflexible  offer  of  "  the  House  "  to  every  applicant 
without  exception  ;  the  result  being  an  entirely  depauperised  parish,  and  the  overseer 
turning  the  key  in  the  door  of  an  absolutely  empty  workhouse.  What  is  more  remarkable 
is  to  find  even  able  subordinates  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  talking  as  if  they  took  this 
view.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  wrote  Sir  Francis  Head  in  1835,  "  that  we  have  no  discretion 
allowed  to  us  to  deliberate  whether  the  workhouse  system  is  good  or  bad.  Our  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  is  physic  which  the  legislature,  in  the  character  of  physician,  has 
prescribed  to  remedy  an  acknowledged  evil.  We  are  called  upon  to  administer  it,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  discretion  granted  to  us  is  to  determine  what  period  is  to  elapse 
before  all  outdoor  relief  is  to  be  stopped"* 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  this  matter.  In  1847,  on  the  eve  of  their 
transformation  into  the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  Commissioners  (then  Sir  George  Nicholls, 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Sir  Edmund  Head)  put  officially  on  record  what  in  their 
view  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  Act  of  1834,  and  what,  in  this 
respect,  had  been  their  own  consistent  policy.  In  a  special  report  to  the  Home  Secretary 
in  1847,  they  declare  that :  "  In  exercising  the  discretion  entrusted  to  them  by  the  legis- 
lature, the  Commissioners  have  been  placed  between  two  extreme  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  framing  their  regulations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  is  the  extinction  or  repression  of  outdoor  relief 
generally  (and  not  merely  of  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  able-bodied),  with  the  consequent 
diminution  of  the  expenditure  from  the  poor's  rate  ;  and  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to 
proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  with  little  regard  to  public  opinion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  existing  law,  and  the  regulations  made  under  it,  have 
gone  much  too  far  in  the  limitation  of  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  have  effected 
too  great  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  have  thereby  deprived  the  poorer  classes  of  a  vested  right  in  the  property  of 
the  rate-paying  part  of  the  community. 

"The  Commissioners  have  pursued  a  middle  course,  almost  equally  removed  from  each 
of  hese  extremes.  They  have  considered  the  main  object  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  to  have  been  the  extinction  of  the  allowance  system ;  f  or 


*  MS.  letter,  Sir  Francis  Head  to  S.  L.,  6th  November,  1835. 

It  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  Sir  Francis  Head  really  meant  what  he  said  ;  or  whether  he  was  not  speak- 
ing merely  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied. 

t  See  the  preamble  to  Sec.  52  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  [This  footnote,  like  the  italics,  is  in  the 
original.] 
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the  system  of  making  up  the  wages  of  labourers  out  of  the  poor's  rate.  With  this  view 
their  regulations  respecting  the  limitation  of  outdoor  relief  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  able-bodied  in  health;  and  these  regulations  have  been  issued  particularly 
to  the  rural  unions  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  agricultural  counties,  and  not  in  the  large 
towns  or  manufacturing  districts,  that  the  allowance  system  was  most  prevalent,  and  led 
to  the  most  dangerous  consequences  .  .  .  The  Commissioners  .  .  .  have  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  given  effect  by  their  regulations  to  the  views  of  the  legislature."* 

In  1847  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  abolished, 
and  their  duties  transferred  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  under  a  Minister  responsible 
to  Parliament. 


*  Letters  addressed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  State  respecting  the  Transaction 
of  the  Business  of  the  Commission,  1847,  House  of  Commons,  No.  148  of  1847,  pp.  30-31. 

It  is  therefore  more  correct  to  treat,  as  Mr.  Mackay  does,  the  policy  of  abolishing  outdoor  relief  to  all 
classes  as  a  further  development  of  the  "  principles  of  1834,"  rather  than  as  part  of  them.  "  The  administra- 
tive success  of  the  Act  of  1834,"  he  writes,  "  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  served  quite 
as  well  as  an  absolute  refusal  of  relief.  It  obliged  the  able-bodied  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  able-bodied 
period  of  life  ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  now  argued  that  an  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  other  responsibilities  of  life  would  produce  equally  advantageous  results.  .  .  .  That  the  able-bodied  period 
of  life  must  be  responsible  for  the  period  that  is  not  able-bodied  is  an  incontrovertible  proposition.  But  the 
first  step,  at  that  date  the  only  practicable  step,  in  recreating  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  labourer,  was 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  able-bodied  period  of  his  own  life."  (History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  by 
T.  Mackay,  1899,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  137  and  154.) 
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PART  III. 


THE  POOR  LAW  BOARD. 


We  have  seen  that  between  1834  and  1847  the  Central  Authority  settled  down  to  a 
certain  empirical  policy  as  to  the  administration  of  relief,  which  was  embodied,  as  regards 
workhouse  management  throughout  the  whole  country,  in  the  General  Consolidated  Order 
of  1847  ;  and  (as  regards  outdoor  relief  in  the  different  geographical  regions  into  which 
England  and  Wales  had  been  divided)  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844, 
in  that  Order  coupled  with  a  Labour  Test  Order,  and  in  the  series  of  separate  Orders  to 
be  presently  consolidated  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852.  The  policy 
thus  adopted  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  important  respects  not  that  of  the 
"  principles  of  1834."  It  is  significant  of  the  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in 
putting  those  principles  into  operation  that  there  was,  during  the  whole  period 
1847-71,  no  attempt  to  bring  the  general  policy  into  conformity  with  that  of  the 
Report  of  1834.  We  see  no  attempt  at  revision — indeed  practically  no  criticism  or 
desire  for  revision — of  the  great  Orders  of  1844,  1847  and  1852.  What  happened  was  a  slow 
and  almost  unseliconscious  development  of  a  supplementary  policy  in  respect  to  certain 
favoured  classes  of  paupers,  notably  children  and  the  sick — classes  which  had  been  practi- 
cally ignored  in  the  1834  Report.  This  supplementary  policy  was  avowedly  based,  not  on 
the  principle  of  a  minimum  relief  of  destitution  with  deterrent  conditions,  but  on  that  of 
supplying  whatever  was  necessary  for  adequate  training  or  treatment,  without  objecting 
to  the  incidental  result  that  this  meant  placing  out  in  the  competitive  world  the  persons 
thus  dealt  with  in  a  position  of  positive  advantage  as  compared  with  the  lowest  class  of 
independent  labourers,  who  plainly  could  get  no  such  training  or  treatment.  It  does  not 
appear  necessary,  for  this  period,  to  separate  the  analysis  of  the  Statutes  from  that  of  the 
Orders  of  the  central  authority.  Though  the  Acts  of  Parliament  are  numerous — one  or 
two  for  every  Session — they  relate  principally  to  the  machinery  of  administration,*  and 
(except  in  the  case  of  children)  deal  only  slightly  with  policy.  Parliament  had,  in  fact, 
ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  Poor  Law,  and  furnished  for  many  years  practically  neither 
independent  criticism  nor  initiative.  "  The  Poor  Law  Board,"  observed  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  in  1851,  "  has  now  become  purely  administrative  and  has  no  character  or  policy 
of  its  own."f  It  got  from  Parliament  just  what  additional  powers  it  chose  to  ask 
for. J  We  may  therefore  include  in  one  analysis  both  the  Statutes  and  the  Orders 
relating  to  relief  policy. 

 g — .  

*  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  certain  classes  of  paupers  are  never  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  this  period, 
presumably  because  Parliament  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  giving  wide  powers  to  the  Central  Authority, 
and  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  its  discretion.  Apparently  there  is  no  single  clause  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment either  of  the  able-bodied,  or  of  the  aged.  Women  are  almost  equally  ignored,  wives  only  being  referred 
to,  and  they  merely  in  connection  with  questions  of  chargeability,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  then- 
complete  dependence  on  their  husbands.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  subject  of  numerous  enactments 
and  the  sick,  lunatics  and  vagrants  also  obtain  recognition. 

•j-  Lewis  to  Head,  19th  May,  1851,  in  Letters  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  edited  by  Sir  G-.  P.  Lewis,  1870,  p.  245. 

1  Thus,  under  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  1849,  the  Commissioners  might  make  rules  "  for  the  management 
and  government  of  any  house  or  establishment  wherein  any  poor  person  shall  be  lodged,  boarded  or  main- 
tained, for  hire  or  remuneration,  under  any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  by  the  proprietor,  manager 
or  superintendent,  .  .  .  with  any  guardians,"  unless  such  an  institution  be  a  county  lunatic  asylum,  a 
hospital  registered  or  house  licensed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  or  a  "  hospital,  infirmary,  school  or  other 
institution,  supported  by  public  subscriptions,  and  maintained  for  purposes  of  charity  only"  (12  and 
13  Vict.,  c.  13,  Sees.  1  and  2).  By  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867  (30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  6),  th?yw  re  given 
power  to  combine  Metropolitan  unions  and  parishes  into  districts  for  the  provision  of  sick,  insane,  infirm  or 
other  asylums  (see  sections  on  the  sick  and  lunatics),  and  to  direct  the  erection  or  adaptation  of  the 
necessary  buildings  ;  what  use  the  Central  Authority  made  of  these  powers  will  be  seen  presently.  Another 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  in  1871,  extended  the  application  of  the  former  to  "  any  ship,  vessel,  hut,  tent,  or 
other  temporary  erection  which  may  be  used  by  the  managers,  with  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  for 
the  reception  of  paupers,  or  otherwise  for  the  purposes  of  the  asylum"  (34  Vict.,  c.  15,  Sec.  1).  The 
•Central  Authority  was  also  enabled  (by  the  Paupers  Conveyance  Expenses  Act,  1870)  to  "  direct  in  wha*-, 
cases  (other  than  those  expressly  provided  for  by  law)  and  under  what  regulations,  the  guardi  ns  .  .  .  may 
pay  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred  .  .  .  in  conveying  any  person  chargeable  .  .  .  from  one  place  to 
another  in  England."    (33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  48,  Sec.  1). 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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A. — The  Abie-Bodied. 

So  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  new  Statutes,  new  General  Orders,  or  new  circulars 
of  the  central  authority,  there  was,  between  1847  and  1871,  no  new  policy  prescribed  to 
the  local  Poor  Law  authorities*  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied.  It  is  true  that  in  August, 
1852,  revised  in  December,  1852,  we  have  a  great  General  Order  (still  in  force),  the  Out- 
door Belief  Regulation  Order,  which  permitted  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  un- 
conditionally for  women,  and  subject  to  test  work  for  men.  This,  however,  was  but 
a  codification,  with  slight  amendments,  of  the  separate  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Orders 
that  had  been  issued  between  1835  and  1852.  It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  the 
central  authority  did  not,  between  1847  and  1871,  change  its  policy.'f 

(i.)  National  Uniformity. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  national  uniformity  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  able-bodied. 

Union  after  union  was  brought  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  systems  which  I  have 
already  described  until,  by  1871,  with  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  the  whole  area  was  covered. 
The  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844  (forbidding,  with  certain  exceptions,  out- 
door relief  to  the  able-bodied,  whether  men  or  women),  continued  in  force,  or  was  issued 
anew,  to  certain  unions.  This  Order,  coupled  with  an  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order 
(sanctioning  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  and  their  families,  subject  to  test  work 
by  the  man,  but  prohibiting  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  independent  women),  con- 
tinued in  force,  or  was  issued  anew,  to  certain  other  unions.  To  a  third  set  of  unions 
there  was  issued  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  (permitting  outdoor  relief  to  able- 
bodied  women  unconditionally,  and  to  able-bodied  men  subject  to  test  work).  These 
three  systems  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied  remained,  between  1847  and  1871,. 
essentially  as  they  had  been  elaborated  between  1834  and  1847. 

But,  meanwhile,  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  central  authority  was  silently 
taking  place.  The  areas  over  which  the  three  systems  were  applied  completely  shifted 
in  relative  importance.  In  1847  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  issued  alone, 
which  may  be  said  to  come  nearest  to  the  "  principles  of  1834,"  had  been  imposed  on 
391  unions  ;  the  two  other  systems  standing  out  only  as  relatively  small  exceptions, 
temp3rarily  applicable  to  144  places  in  all. 

It  is  clear  that  at  that  period  the  central  authority  was  "  of  opinion  that  where  there 
is  a  commodious  and  efficient  workhouse,  it  is  best  that  the  able-bodied  paupers  should  be 
received  and  set  to  work  therein. "J 

Yet  for  the  next  twenty  years  the  part  of  England  and  Wales  to  which  the  central 
authority  sought  to  apply  this  policy  steadily  shrank.  In  1871,  the  Outdoor  Reliet 
Prohibitory  Order,  issued  alone,  applied  only  to  299  unions,  containing  a  steadily 
declining  proportion  of  the  total  population. 

That  Order  was  mitigated  in  217  unions,  comprising  a  steadily  increasing  popu- 
lation, by  being  accompanied  by  a  Labour  Test  Order.  Finally,  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Regulation  Order,  since  1852  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy,  had  crept  over  the 
Metropolis,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  majority  of  urban  centres  elsewhere, 
to  the  number  of  no  fewer  than  117.  In  these  important  districts  the  central  authority 
had  become  convinced,  to  use  its  own  words,  that  it  was  "  not  expedient  .  .  .  to  prohibit 
out-relief  to  any  class  of  paupers."§ 

The  able-bodied  in  the  workhouse  remained  under  the  General  Consolidated  Order 
of  1847  essentially  as  I  have  already  described  them. 


*  The  episode  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Famine,  and  its  relief  works,  in  which  ths  boards  of  guardians  were 
concerned  only  as  nuisance-abatement  authorities,  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Municipal  Work  for 
the  Unemployed. 

t  It  should  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Central  Authority  sought  to  widen  the  category  of  able-bodied 
so  as  definitely  to  include  persons  over  sixty,  but  in  no  way  disabled  (Official  Circular,  April,  1849,  No.  24, 
N.S.,  p.  63)  ;  and  also  "  Children  competent  to  render  service  "  (Poor  Law  Board  to  Evesham  Union, 
April  3rd,  1869,  in  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1870,  p.  5). 

t  Circuhr  of  25th  August,  1852,  in  Fifth  A.nnual  Report,  1852,  pp.  21-22.    Note  the  limitation  which  I 
have  italicized. 
§  Ibid., -p.  22, 
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(ii.)  Municipal  Work  for  the  Unemployed. 

I  must  here  mention  the  episode  of  the  public  works  undertaken  in  1863-6  by  the 
municipal  and  public  health  authorities  of  Lancashire,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
distress  caused  by  the  cotton  famine.  As  this  has  been  so  clearly  described  by  various 
writers,  it  will  suffice  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  directed  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  these  works  of  municipal  improvement  formed  no  part  of  its  Poor  Law  policy. 
The  central  authority  began  by  sanctioning  "a  large  amount  of  relief  given  at  variance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Relief  Regulations  Order."*  The  problem  was  then 
tackled  by  extensive  charitable  funds.  Finally  the  Poor  Law  Board  itself  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "  it  appeared  highly  desirable  that  the  large  bodies  of  able-bodied  men  who 
had  been  so  long  deprived  of  their  usual  employment  should  not  continue  to  be  relieved 
either  in  idleness,  or  on  the  performance  of  a  task  of  unremunerative  labour,  but  should 
rather,  if  possible,  have  work  at  adequate  wages  placed  within  their  reach  which  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  an  independent  livelihood. "f  What  was  then  adopted  was  the 
policy  of  using  public  orders  for  necessary  work  as  a  means  of  partially  filling  the  gap 
in  the  aggregate  volume  of  employment  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  mills.  Various 
minor  relief  works,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  were  started  by  local  committees 
and  private  persons.  But  the  main  experiment,  fostered  by  Government  loans  of  nearly 
two  millions,  and  the  advice  of  a  Government  engineer,  took  the  form  of  the  execution 
by  the  municipalities,  and  other  local  authorities,  of  necessary  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, which,  far  from  being  artificially  created  in  order  to  give  employment,  would  in 
any  event  have  had  to  be  executed,  and  were,  in  fact,  long  overdue.  J  There  was  no 
attempt  to  set  all  the  unemployed  to  work,  and  no  desire  to  confine  to  them  the  staff 
that  was  engaged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  a  third  of  the  men  taken  on  were  work- 
men skilled  in  the  particular  work  to  be  done,  and  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  unemployed  class  at  all.  But  for  the  mere  unskilled  manual  work, 
volunteers  were  (in  some,  but  not  all  the  cases)  asked  for  among  the  distressed  cotton 
operatives,  from  amongst  whom  the  necessary  number  of  labourers  were  selected,  to 
be  engaged  at  labourers'  rates  of  pay.  Thus,  although  in  this  utilisation  of  public  orders 
to  regularise  the  volume  of  employment  there  was  just  this  element  of  relief  works,  that 
in  some  of  the  towns  and  on  some  of  the  works,  use  was  made  for  the  unskilled  manual 
labour  of  the  services  of  selected  unemployed  cotton-operatives,  the  Lancashire  authori- 
ties escaped  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  essential  dilemma  that  attends  the  artificial 
employment  of  the  unemployed.  As  they  were  in  the  exceptional  position  of  having 
to  offer  unskilled  labourers'  work  to  skilled  and  normally  highly-paid  operatives — and 
as  they  did  not  pretend  to  take  on  "  the  unemployed  "  as  such,  but  merely  asked  for  so 
many  volunteers  from  among  the  cotton  operatives  to  the  exclusion  of  the  actual  labouring 
class — the  wages  that  they  gave,  though  sufficient  for  livelihood,  offered  no  attraction 
to  any  of  those  whom  they  employed,  who  had  the  alternative  of  returning  to  their  accus- 
tomed occupation.  The  boards  of  guardians  were  concerned  in  these  works  only  in 
their  capacity  as  public  health  authorities.  But  the  fact  is  important  that,  in  this 
emergency,  the  Poor  Law  Board  itself,  beginning  with  a  mere  relaxation  of  its  regula- 
tions, turned  then,  as  an  alternative,  to  even  less  strictly  regulated  charity,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  policy  was  to  use  the  municipal  orders  for  water- 


*  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1862-3,  p.  14. 

f  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1863-4,  p.  15.  The  boards  of  guardians  did  not,  in  this  emergency,  always 
turn  round  as  quickly  as  did  the  Central  Authority.  Thus,  in  December,  1863,  the  Manchester  Town  Council 
which  was  building  its  Prestwich  Reservoir,  and  applying  for  a  loan  of  £130,000  under  the  new  Act,  offered  to 
the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  to  take  on  any  able-bodied  paupers  as  labourers.  That  body,  instead  of 
gladly  accepting  under  proper  arrangements,  passed  a  series  of  abstract  resolutions,  to  the  effect  "that  this  Board 
conceives  that  the  payment  by  boards  of  guardians  of  wages  in  return  for  labour  to  poor  persons  chargeable  or 
seeking  to  become  chargeable  upon  the  rates,  or  the  holding  themselves  responsible  for  the  providing  of  such 
labour  for  wages — thus  impairing  the  self-reliance  of  the  poor — is  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  it  is  inexpedient  both  upon  social  and  economical  grounds."  The  town  council  (which  duly 
received  its  share  of  the  Government  loan  from  the  Poor  Law  Board)  persisted  in  its  desire  to  be  helpful  in  the 
great  crisis  and  let  the  work  to  a  contractor,  who  undertook  to  employ  only  such  unemployed  operatives  as 
were  recommended  by  the  board  of  guardians  or  any  other  body  to  be  named  by  the  town  council,  but  with  full 
-control  and  right  of  dismissal.  I  do  not  find  evidence  that  the  guardians  named  anyone  (MS.  Minutes, 
Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  December  3rd  and  10th,  1863). 

X  "  No  work  has  been  executed  .  .  .  which  was  not  desirable  as  a  work  of  permanent  utility  and  sanitary 
improvement,  altogether  independent  of  the  circumstances  which,  during  the  existence  of  the  cotton  famine, 
gave  rise  to  the  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  During  the  rapid  growth  of  these  towns  works  necessary  to 
health,  comfort  and  trade,  such  as  main  sewering.  .  .  .  had  not  been  executed  as  rapidly  as  they  were  re- 
quired."   (Rawlinson's  Report  of  January  12th,  1866,  in  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1865-6,  pp.  44,  46.) 
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works,  sewers,  and  paving  works,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  up  a  definitely  ascertained 
deficiency  in  private  orders.  It  was,  I  suggest,  just  because  these  were  not  relief  works 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  merely  public  works  of  utility  and  even  of  necessity 
that  were  long  overdue  ;  and  because  they  were,  in  the  main,  executed  as  such  by  labourers 
engaged  at  wages  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  with  a  view  of  offering  work  to  all  who 
demanded  it,  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  could  come  unhesitatingly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  experiment  had  been  a  great  success.  The  success,  however,  of  the  Government  loan 
of  nearly  two  millions  lay  at  least  as  much  in  the  stimulus  given  to  sanitary  improvement 
and  municipal  enterprise  as  in  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  relief  thereby  directly 
afforded  to  the  distressed  cotton  operatives.* 

An  incident  of  this  great  experiment  is  worth  recording,  as  possibly  affording  a  hint 
and  a  precedent.  In  October,  1862 — before  the  Government  loans  had  actually  started 
the  municipalities  engaging  in  municipal  works — the  central  authority  authorised  the 
Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men  for  whom 
a  labour  test  could  not  be  provided,  on  condition  that  they  attended  educational  classes 
arranged  by  the  guardians.  This  permission  was  largely  acted  upon.  One  whole-trade 
union  (the  Society  of  Makers  Up),  asked  "  to  be  sent  to  school,  instead  of  to  labour." 
"Not  only  were  reading  and  writing  taught,  but  what  we  should  now  term  university  ex- 
tension lectures  were  delivered  (by  Professor  Boscoe,  etc.)f 


B. — Vagrants. 

We  left  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  1847,  at  last  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  policy 
of  the  Report  of  1834 — that  vagrants  should  be  treated  like  any  other  able-bodied  male 
paupers,  and  offered  "  the  house  " — had  been  a  conspicuous  failure.  The  new  "  Union 
workhouses,"  rising  up  all  over  the  country,  afforded  to  the  habitual  tramp  a  national  system 
•of  well-ordered,  suitably  situated,  gratuitous  common  lodging  houses,  of  which  he  took 
increasing  advantage.  J  Confronted  by  this  growth  of  vagrancy  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, towards  the  end  of  their  term,  had  pressed  on  boards  of  guardians  a  new  vagrancy 
policy — that  of  making  the  night's  lodging  disagreeable  to  the  wayfarer.  By  Statute  and 
Order  the  central  authority  had  authorised  compulsory  detention  for  four  hours  and  the 
■exaction  of  a  task  of  work.  This  policy  had  not  been  generally  adopted,  nor  particularly 
successful  where  tried.  In  the  bad  years  of  1847-49,  vagrancy  was  still  increasing  at  a 
dangerous  rate,  and  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Board  was  to  issue  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject. 

The  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  the  first  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
adumbrated  in  the  guise  of  a  policy  what  were  really  two  distinct  and  inherently  incompati- 
ble lines  of  action.  The  central  authority,  on  the  one  hand,  pressed  on  boards  of  guardians 
the  advisability  of  discriminating  between  the  honest  unemployed  in  search  of  work  and  the 
professional  tramp — "  the  thief,  the  mendicant  and  the  prostitute,  who  crowd  the  vagrant 
wards  " — even  to  the  extent  of  refusing  all  relief  whatsoever  to  able-bodied  men  of  the 
latter  class,  who  were  not  in  immediate  danger  of  starvation.  It  seems  as  if  the  central 
authority  was  at  this  point  almost  inclined  to  press  on  boards  of  guardians  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law  policy  of  regarding  the  able-bodied  healthy  male  adult  as  ineligible  for  relief. 

As  a  general  rule,"  it  was  laid  down,  the  relieving  officer  "  would  be  right  in  refusing  relief 
to  able-bodied  and  healthy  men  ;  though  in  inclement  weather  he  might  afford  them  shelter, 
if  really  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  it  for  themselves.  "§  Acting  on  this  suggestion 
many  boards  of  guardians  closed  their  vagrant  wards,||  and  the  Bradford  Guardians 


*  For  this,  the  leading  case  in  England,  of  national  relief  works,  see  Professor  Smart's  Memorandum 
on  the  Poor  Law  Board ;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1862-3  to  1865-6  inclusive ;  History  of 
the  English  Poor  Law,  by  T.  Mackay,  1899,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  398-424  ;  The  Facts  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  by  Dr.  John 
Watts,  1866 ;  History  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  by  R.  A.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Arnold,  1864  ;  Lancashire's  Lesson, 
by  W.  T.  McCullagh  Torrens,  1864  ;  Public  Works  in  Lancashire  for  the  Relief  of  Distress.  1863-1866  by  Sir 
R.  Rawlinson,  1898. 

f  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  October  30th,  November  20th  and  December  3rd,  1862. 
t  Reports  and  Communications  on  Vagrancy,  1848. 

§  Minute  of  Poor  Law  Board,  4th  August,  1848;  in  Official  Circular,  July  and  August,  1848,  No.  17, 
N.S.,  p.  271. 

||  On  Vagrants  and  Tramps,  by  T.  Barwick  L.  Baker  (Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1868-9,  p.  62). 
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decided  to  "  altogether  dispense  with  "  the  meals  heretofore  given  "  at  the  vagrant  office."  * 
The  honest  wayfarer  in  temporary  distress  might,  it  was  suggested,  be  given  a  certificate 
showing  his  circumstances,  destination,  object  of  journey,  etc.,  upon  production  of  which, 
he  was  to  be  readily  admitted  to  the  workhouses,  and  provided  with  comfortable  accom- 
modation.f  To  aid  in  this  discrimination,  it  was  suggested  that  a  police  constable,  who  had 
knowledge  of  habitual  vagrants  and  was  feared  by  them,  would  be  useful  as  an  assistant 
relieving  officer.  $  Nevertheless  the  other  policy,  that  of  the  casual  ward,  admitting  to  its 
disagreeable  and  deterrent  shelter  every  applicant  who  chose  to  apply  for  it,  was  not  aban- 
doned by  the  central  authority.  The  orders  and  instructions  about  casual  wards  still 
remained  in  force,  and  continued  to  be  issued  or  confirmed.  These  involved,  not  the  refusal 
of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  healthy  male  adult,  but  systematic  provision  for  it,  coupled  with 
detention  and  a  task  of  work. 


Ten  years  later  we  find  the  central  authority  definitely  abandoning,  so  far  as  the 
Metropolis  was  concerned,  both  its  policy  of  discrimination  among  wayfarers  and  that  of 
refusing,  at  any  rate  in  weather  not  inclement,  relief  to  the  healthy  able-bodied  male 
vagrant.  The  London  workhouses  had  become  congested  "  by  the  flocking  into  them  of 
the  lowest  and  most  difficult  to  manage  classes  of  poor."§  They  were  now  to  be  entirely 
relieved  of  the  annoyance  and  disorganisation  caused  by  the  nightly  influx  of  casual  inmates. 
All  persons  applying  for  a  night's  lodging  were  to  be  subjected,  whatever  their  antecedents, 
character  or  circumstances,  to  a  uniform  "  test  of  destitution,"  by  being  received  only  in 
"  asylums  for  the  houseless  poor,"  six  of  which,  conducted  on  a  uniform  system  of  employ- 
ment, discipline  and  deterrent  treatment,  were  to  be  established  in  London,  apart  from  the 
workhouses.||  This  was  admittedly  a  revival  of  the  project  of  1844,^[  which  had  failed 
from  the  "  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  boards  of  guardians."**  The  re- 
vived policy  proved  for  six  years  equally  unsuccessful  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  six 
"  asylums  for  the  houseless  poor  "  did  not  get  thamselves  built,  and  vagrants  continued 
to  be  dealt  with  haphazard  in  the  forty  Metropolitan  workhouses.  In  1864  the  central 
authority  took  what  proved  to  be  a  decisive  step.  The  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Acts, 
1864  and  1865,  made  it  obligatory  on  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  casual 
wards  for  "  destitute  wayfarers,  wanderers  and  foundlings. "ff  At  the  same  time  it  bribed 
them  to  adopt  that  policy  for  all  wayfarers  by  making  (in  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Relief  of  1864)  the  cost  of  relief 
given  in  the  casual  wards  a  common  charge  upon  the  whole  of  London.  J  J  The  casual  wards 
so  made  a  common  charge  had  to  be  conducted  under  rules  to  be  framed  by  the  central 


*  MS.  Minutes,  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  November  23rd,  1849.  On  this,  the  Central  Authority 
evidently  felt  that  it  had  gone  too  far.  It  informed  the  Bradford  Guardians  that  the  resolution  must  be 
rescinded  ;  that  "  in  affording  relief  to  vagrants  the  guardians  should  be  governed  by  the  same  rule  that 
applies  to  relief  in  other  cases,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  destitution  and  the  amount  of  the  necessity  of  the 
applicant.  If  the  guardians  or  their  officers  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  actual  necessity,  no  danger  to  health 
or  life,  they  will  be  justified  in  refusing  to  give  more  than  shelter  ;  [Mr.  Buller's  circular  had  suggested  refusing 
even  shelter  in  weather  not  inclement]  but  if  the  applicant  appears  to  be  really  in  want  of  food,  it  must  be 
supplied."  (Poor  Law  Board  to  Bradford  Union,  November  29th,  1849  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Bradford  Board  of 
Guardians,  November  30th,  1849.) 

t  Official  Circular,  No.  17,  N.S.,  July  and  August,  1848,  p.  270. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  271. 

§  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  (President  of  Poor  Law  Board),  July  15th,  1858,  Hansard,  vol.  151,  p.  1500). 
"  The  nightly  occupants  of  the  vagrant  ward  interfere  with  the  regular  inmates,  harass  the  officers,  and  at 
some  seasons  and  in  some  workhouses  render  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  order  or  to  carry  out  the  ordinary 
regulations  of  the  establishment."    (Circular  of  November  30th,  1857,  in  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1858,  p.  29.> 

[|  Ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 

Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  July  15th,  1858 ;  Hansard,  vol.  151,  p.  1500. 

**  Minute  of  December  23rd,  1863,  in  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1863-4,  p.  31. 

ft  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  116  (1864)  ;  28  &  29  Vict.,  c.  34  (1865)  ;  Circular  of  October  26th,  1864,  in  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Report,  1864-5,  p.  77. 

t%  The  first  expedient  was  to  cause  the  sums  so  expended  to  be  refunded  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.    In  1867  this  was  replaced  by  the  Common  Poor  Fund. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
ere  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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authority  ;  and  these  we  have  in  the  Circular  of  October  26th,  1864,  recommending  that  the 
new  casual  wards  should  consist  of  two  large  "  parallelograms,"  each  to  accommodate  in 
common  promiscuity  as  many  of  one  sex  as  were  ever  expected  ;  furnished  with  a  common 
"sleeping  platform  "  down  each  side,  on  which  the  reclining  occupants  were  to  be  separated 
from  each  other  only  by  planks  on  edge  ;  without  separate  accommodation  for  dressing 
or  undressing ;  and  with  coarse  "  straw  or  cocoa  fibre  in  a  loose  tick,"  and  a  rug  "  sufficient 
for  warmth."*  To  this  was  added  by  the  General  Order  of  March  3rd,  1866,  a  uniform 
dietary  "  for  wayfarers  "  in  these  wards  of  bread  and  gruel  only,f  thus  definitely  marking 
the  abandonment,  so  far  as  London  was  concerned,  of  all  attempt,  either  at  refusing  a 
night's  lodging  even  to  able-bodied  healthy  males,  irrespective  of  weather,  or  at  doing 
anything  more  or  anything  different  for  the  honest  unemployed  wayfarer  than  for  the 
professional  tramp. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  decisiveness  of  policy  as  to  vagrants  embodied  in  the 
Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act  of  1864,  we  find  the  central  authority,  disturbed  by  the 
steady  growth  of  vagrancy  throughout  the  country,^  still  continuing  to  talk  about  dis- 
crimination. In  1868,  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  in  announcing  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  con- 
templated extending  to  the  whole  country  the  metropolitan  system  of  dealing  with  vagrants, 
added,  with  an  inconsistency  which  I  do  not  understand,  that  "  it  would  be  required 
.  .  .  .  that  guardians  should  take  the  responsibility  of  a  sound  and  vigilant  dis- 
crimination between  deserving  travellers  in  search  of  work,  and  professional  vagrants  not 
really  destitute,  by  the  appointment  of  officers  capable  of  exercising  such  discrimination  ; 
and  that,  where  practicable,  the  police  should  be  appointed  assistant  relieving  officers.  .  .  . 
The  forthcoming  Order  would  likewise  suggest,  in  cases  where  it  might  be  practicable, 
that  the  accommodation  for  deserving  travellers  should  be  different  from  that  given  to 
professional  vagrants.  "§  Yet  even  for  the  professional  vagrant,  the  promiscuous  London 
casual  ward  of  1864  was  not  to  be  extended.  "  It  was,"  said  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  1868,  "  very  desirable  that  ....  each  person  should  have  a  separate  or 
divided  bed  place. "||  The  new  policy,  which  the  President  seems  to  have  thought  was  the 
London  policy  of  1864,  but  which  wae  really  a  revival  of  Mr.  Charles  Buller's  policy  of  1848, 
was  embodied  in  a  Circular,  which  admittedly  reproduced,  in  all  essentials,  the  Minute  of 
1848 — the  necessity  of  discrimination,  the  employment  of  the  police,  the  issue  of  tickets  to 
genuine  honest  wayfarers,  their  comfortable  accommodation  in  workhouses  without  task 
of  work,  and  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  treatment  in  the  different  unions.^ 

It  must  be  added  that,  before  the  end  of  its  tenure  of  office,  the  Poor  Law  Board  had 
"become  convinced  that  it  had  as  completely  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  vagrancy  as  had 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  In  the  Metropolis  it  was  forced  on  their  attention  that 
**  the  great  increase  in  the  pauper  population  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the  House- 
less Poor  Act,  which  has  practically  legalised  vagrancy  and  professional  vagabondism."** 
Throughout  the  whole  country  the  vagrants  nightly  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  which  had 
between  1858  and  1862  always  been  under  2,000,  rose  between  1862  and  1870  to  between 


*  Circular  of  October  26th,  1864,  in  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1864-5,  p.  78.  It  may  be  added  that 
from  1863  onward,  the  police  acted  as  assistant  relieving  officers  for  vagrants  in  the  Metropolis.  The  police 
complained  of  the  filth  and  vermin  brought  to  the  police  stations  by  applicants  for  relief,  and  they  were  relieved 
of  the  duty  in  1872.  (Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy,  1906,  Cd.  2852,  Vol.  I.,  p.  12.)  The 
police  also  acted  for  some  rural  boards  of  guardians,  the  police  stations  serving  as  "  vagrant  relief  stations,"  e.g. 
at  Bakewell,  where  they  were  discontinued  in  1869.  (MS.  Minutes,  Bakewell  Board  of  Guardians,  March 
15th,  1869.) 

f  General  Order  of  March  3rd,  1866,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1867,  p.  37. 
%  Reports  on  Vagrancy  made  to  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1866. 
§  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  July  28th,  1868  (Hansard,  vol.  193,  p.  1910). 
||  Ibid. 

If  Circular  of  November  28th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  74-76.  It  is  curious  that 
the  dietary  suggested  in  this  Circular  allowed  (without  explanation),  the  guardians  to  give  male  adults  eight 
ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  gruel,  whereas  the  General  Order  to  the  Metropolitan  Unions  of  the  preceding 
year  had  definitely  limited  adult  males  to  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pint  of  gruel. 

**  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to  Poor  Law  Board.  The  numbers  of  *'  casual  and  houseless  poor  " 
relieved  in  the  Metropolis  went  up  from  1,086,  on  July  1st,  1866,  to  2,085  on  July  1st,  1868,  and  1  760  on 
Julv  1st,  1870.    (Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1,  p.  xxiv.) 
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live  and  six  thousand,  and  to  a  maximum  of  7,946  on  1st  July,  1868,  though  falling  to 
less  in  the  exceptionally  good  trade  of  1870-1  (Twenty-third  Annual  Keport,  1870-1  \ 
pp.  394-5).  The  fact  is  that  the  boards  of  guardians  felt  themselves  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  against  which  the  inconsistent  see-saw  of  policy  of  the  central  authority  was  no 
protection.  If  they  refused  relief  to  those  whom  their  relieving  officers  deemed  worthless 
loafers,  these  bad  characters  became  "  masterful  beggars,"  pertinacious  tramps,  and 
sources  of  danger  to  the  countryside,  whilst  in  the  bad  times  of  1866  some  of  those 
refused  relief  suffered  hardship  and  even  death.*  Hence  the  general  reversion  to  a  policy 
of  relief.  The  central  authority,  under  Mr.  Groschen's  presidency,  was  at  this  point 
considering  a  new  policy,  that  of  penal  detention  after  relief.  Mr.  Goschen  explained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  this  would  amount,  practically,  to  "  a  kind  of  imprisonment," 
and  be  "  a  stronger  measure  than  the  administration  by  the  police  of  the  law  as  at  present 
existing,"  which  had  also  been  proposed,  but  "  if  Parliament  were  inclined  to  concede 
power  to  detain  paupers  for  a  longer  period  than  they  were  now  detained,  and  to  keep  them 
at  work,  he  believed  that  would  be  a  very  effectual  means  of  diminishing  vagrancy  and 
pauperism."f 

C. — Women. 

Women,  of  whom  there  were  always  between  80,000  and  100,000  on  outdoor  relief, 
were  almost  wholly  ignored  in  the  Poor  Law  Legislation  of  1847-71,  as  in  the  Orders  of  the 
central  authority.  The  policy  of  the  central  authority,  so  far  as  it  appears  from  the  docu- 
ments, continued  to  be  to  permit  able-bodied  independent  women  unconditionally  to  receive 
outdoor  relief,  whether  or  not  they  were  in  receipt  of  wages,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
unions  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  ;  and  to  forbid  outdoor  relief  to 
such  women  in  unions. under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  whether  or  not  this 
Order  was  accompanied  by  an  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  (for  men). %  The  women 
dependent  on  able-bodied  men,  whether  themselves  able-bodied  or  not,  might  be  main- 
tained in  their  homes,  on  condition  of  their  husbands  being  employed  in  test  work,  not 
only  in  all  unions  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  but  also  in  those  in  which 
the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  was  accompanied  by  a  Labour  Test  Order.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  women,  however  feeble  or  infirm,  were  not  allowed  to  be  maintained 
in  their  homes,  even  if  their  husbands  were  willing  to  do  test  work,  in  those  unions  in 
which  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  was  alone  in  force.  No  reason  appears 
for  these  differences  in  policy  as  to  the  method  of  relief  of  identical  categories  of  women 
in  the  different  geographical  regions  into  which  the  central  authority  had  divided  England 
and  Wales.  But  a  though  the  policy  of  the  central  authority  with  regard  to  women  re- 
mained, in  each  of  the  three  regions  into  which  England  was  divided  by  these  Orders, 
apparently  unchanged,  the  regions  themselves,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were  being  silently 
altered.  The  great  enlargemenet  of  the  territory  to  which  the  laxer  Order  was  applied 
and  the  narrow  limitation  of  the  territory  governed  by  the  stricter  Order,  involved  an 
enormous  extension  of  the  outdoor  relief  to  women  permitted  by  the  central  authority. 

In  that  part  of  England  and  Wales  which  was  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory 
Order,  a  widow  without  children  continued  to  be  allowed  to  receive  outdoor  relief  only 
during  the  first  six  months  of  her  widowhood.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  country  she  continued 
to  be  allowed  to  receive  outdoor  relief  indefinitely.  Widows  with  children  continued  to 
be  allowed  to  receive  outdoor  relief  under  all  the  Orders. 

We  have,  however,  in  these  years,  the  first  recognition  (so  far  as  I  can  trace)  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  inadequate  earnings  of  independent  able-bodied 

*  On  Vagrants  and  Tramps,  by  T.  Barwick  I;.  Baker  (Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1868-9,  p.  62). 

f  Mr.  Goschen  (President  of  Poor  Law  Board),  13th  May,  1870,  Hansard,  vol.  201,  pp.  660-2. 

X  The  prohibition  was  made  even  more  embracing  in  the  Official  Circular  for  April  and  May,  1848  (Nos.  14 
and  15,  N.S.,  pp.  227-8)  where  the  term  "  able-bodied  "  (though  the  Central  Authority  expressed  itself  as  willing 
to  consider  relief  by  gifts  of  clothing  in  special  cases)  was  held  to  include  females,  not  sick  or  disabled,  who- 
were  nevertheless  unable  to  earn  sixpence  a  day  at  field  work  ;  "  young  females  "  just  emancipated  ;  persons- 
of  weak  constitution  or  having  frequent  ailments,  but  in  receipt  of  "  full  wages  ;  "  and  persons  not  of  weak 
constitution,  but  employed  at  low  wages  from  inaptitude  to  labour.  Thus,  for  outdoor  relief  in  the  part 
of  England  to  which  this  order  applied,  the  term  "  able-bodied  "  ceased  to  have  any  relation  to  any  physical 
conditions  whatsoever,  but  was  used  as  a  term  covering  a  heterogeneous  class  of  men  and  women,  strong  or 
weak,  healthy  or  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  able  or  unable  to  earn  complete  sustenance.  On  the  other  hand 
within  the  workhouse,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  term  was  becoming  more  and  more  definitely  restricted  to 
adult  persons  on  normal  diet,  requiring  no  medical  treatment. 

NOTE. —References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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women.*  In  Bermondsey,  in  1850,  where  there  was  no  Order  in  force  as  to  outdoor  relief, 
the  central  authority  was  forced  to  face  the  problem  presented  by  "  widow  sand  other 
females  who,  though  in  very  constant  work  as  sempstresses  or  shirtmakers,"  obtained 
so  trifling  a  remuneration  as  to  be  unable  to  live.  The  central  authority  admitted  that  it 
was  lawful  to  grant  them  relief,  but  discouraged  this  course,  "  persuaded  that  the  practice  of 
making  up  insufficient  earnings  by  outdoor  relief  must  tend  to  produce  and  perpetuate  the 
evil."  The  guardians  were  advised  to  refuse  partial  relief,  so  that  some  of  the  women 
might  be  wholly  maintained  in  the  workhouse,  and  so  taken  off  the  labour  market,  when 
pressure  of  competition  on  the  others  would  be  thereby  relieved  and  their  wages  would  rise. 
The  central  authority  did  not,  however,  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an  Order  specially 
enforcing  this  policy ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  (as  already  mentioned)  that  by  gradually 
substituting  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  for  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory 
Order,  the  central  authority  was,  in  fact,  retreating  from  the  advice  to  the  Bermondsey 
Guardians  of  1850. f 

Not  until  1869  (so  far  as  I  can  trace)  did  the  central  authority  face  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  widow  with  children.    Mr.  Goschen's  celebrated  Minute  of  November  20th, 
1869,  incidentally  referred  (as  a  frequent  exception  to  the  rule  against  a  "  Rate  in  aid  of 
wages  ")  to  the  grant  of  partial  relief  "  in  the  case  of  widows  with  families,  where  it  is  often 
manifestly  impossible  that  the  woman  can  support  the  family."    Mr.  Goschen  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  definite  suggestion  of  an  alternative  policy  in  these  cases.  He 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  merely  an  exception,  of  no  great  importance.    But  the  Holborn 
Board  of  Guardians,  in  their  reply  to  the  Circular,  pointed  out  that  "  the  exception  of 
widows  would  of  itself  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  that  the  rule  is  virtually  swallowed 
up  thereby."  The  Holborn  Guardians,  apparently  understanding  that  the  central  authority 
was  hinting  at  the  stoppage  of  outdoor  relief  in  these  cases,  also  pointed  out  that  "  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  workhouse  accommodation  for  over  20,000  widows  in  the  Metropolis 
and  their  60,000  children."    These  figures  were  indeed  exaggerated  ;  but  it  was  inciden- 
tally observed  by  the  central  authority  itself  that  "  the  amount  of  destitution  in  the 
country  generally,  caused  by  the  death,  absence,  or  desertion  of  the  male  head  of  the  family 
...  we  should  estimate  .  .  .  to  be  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole." J    In  1858,  the  "able-bodied 
widows  relieved  out  of  doors  "  in  the  whole  country  numbered  50,468,  and  the  children 
dependent  on  them  126,658,  making  together  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  pauper  popula- 
tion^   In  the  Metropolis  alone,  out  of  an  outdoor  pauper  population  in  1869  of  121,012, 
(excluding  lunatics  and  vagrants)  the  women  relieved  because  of  the  death  or  absence  of 
their  husbands  numbered  11,851,  and  their  children  28,569,  making  a  total  of  40,420,  or 
one-third  of  the  whole  outdoor  pauperism.  ||   It  was  perhaps  in  view  of  such  statistics  that 
the  central  authority,  in  reporting  on  the  reply  of  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians,  among 
other  replies,  made  no  criticism  of  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  widows  with  children,  and 
offered  no  suggestion  of  an  alternative  policy.    The  only  suggestions  made  were  that  there 
should  be  more  relieving  officers  to  check  the  overlapping  of  outdoor  relief  and  private 
charity,  and  that  the  outdoor  relief  granted  should  be  "  adequate."  ^    A  special  Com- 
missioner (Mr.  Wodehouse)  was  told  off  to  make  an  official  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  outdoor  relief,  in  which  the  facts  were  again  laid  bare.**    I  do  not  find  that  the  central 
authority — now  fully  aware  that  the  category  of  widows  with  children,  "  where  "  (to  use 
Mr.  Goschen's  words)  "it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  earnings  of  the  woman  can 
support  the  family,"  comprised  about  177,000  persons,  and  made  up  at  least  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  outdoor  pauperism — issued  any  order  prescribing  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
these  cases,  or  ever  made  any  authoritative  suggestion  on  the  subject.    The  Holborn  and 
other  Boards  of  Guardians  had  therefore  warrant  for  believing  that  the  grant  of  outdoor- 
relief  to  widows  with  children,  even  in  supplement  of  earnings,  permitted  as  it  was  by  the 
Orders,  continued,  as  from  1834  onwards,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  central  authority. 


*  Besides  the  widows  and  deserted  wives,  and  the  unmarried  mothers,  the  class  of  able-bodied  single 
women,  unencumbered  by  children,  in  receipt  of  relief  was  not  insignificant.  In  1859,  there  were  5,173  such 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief.  (Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1859-60,  p.  15  ;  see  also  corresponding  figures  in 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1860-1,  p.  13.) 

f  In  1861,  indeed,  when  the  guardians  asked  advice  of  the  Central  Authority,  the  recommendation  to 
offer  relief  in  the  workhouse  was  distinctly  limited  to  able-bodied  males.  (Poor  Law  Board  to  St.  James, 
Westminster,  January  19th,  1861,  in  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1860-1,  p.  35.) 

%  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,   pp.  xxviii.,  9,  17-22. 

§  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1858,  p.  166  ;  see  the  corresponding  statistics  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Annual  Reports. 

||  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  p.  xxi. 

Ibid.,  pp.  xxxii.-xxxiii.,  9-30. 
**  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1,  pp.  32-93. 
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D. — Children. 

It  was  with  regard  to  children  that  the  policy  of  the  central  authority  in  this  period 
made  the  greatest  advance.  This,  however,  applies  chiefly  to  the  40,000  children  who 
were  being  relieved  in  institutions.  With  regard  to  the  children  being  maintained  on 
outdoor  relief — who  were  at  least  five  times  as  numerous — I  do  not  find  that  the  central 
authority  in  this  period  took  any  cognisance  of  their  condition,*  except  to  some  small 
extent  with  regard  to  their  schooling.  Even  this  was  a  new  feature.  In  1844,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  central  authority  had  expressly  refused  to  allow  2d.  a  week  to  be  paid 
for  the  schooling  of  such  a  child  ;  or  even  to  permit  that  sum  to  be  added  to  the  out- 
door relief  to  the  parent  with  the  same  object.f  This  decision  was  emphasised  by  a 
Circular  in  1847,  laying  down  that  pauper  children  living  at  home  were  not  to  be  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate. %  For  years  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  had  tried  to  get  some  of  their  outdoor  pauper  children 
to  school,  the  guardians  actually  maintaining  a  primitive  day  school  of  their  own  for  this 
purpose.  The  central  authority  refused  to  sanction  this  experiment,  forbade  its  extension, 
questioned  the  lawfulness  of  the  guardians'  action,  and  between  1850  and  1855  seems 
always  to  have  been  complaining  about  it.§  In  1855,  however,  Parliament  reversed 
the  policy  of  non-responsibility  for  outdoor  pauper  children,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  boards 
of  guardians,  if  they  chose,  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  outdoor  pauper  children,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  They  were,  however,  expressly  forbidden  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  relief  that  the  child  should  attend  school||  for  fear  of  exciting  religious  jealousies, 
all  schools  being  then  denominational.  The  central  authority,  in  transmitting  this  statute 
("  Denison's  Act  ")  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  laid  stress  on  its  permissive  character. 
No  instructions  or  suggestions  were  given  as  to  the  kind  of  school  to  be  chosen,  though 
if  the  guardians  in  their  exercise  of  their  discretion  did  pay  the  fees  of  any  children,  they 
were  to  satisfy  themselves  of  their  due  attendance.^}  But  it  trusted  that  "  it  will  be  soon 
brought  into  extensive  operation,"  and  presently  3,986  out  of  the  200,000  outdoor  pauper 
children  were  at  school.**  Special  efforts  were  made  during  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine  to  get  the  Act  carried  out,  ft  and  gradually  more  of  the  boards  of  guardians  adopted 
the  policy. + %  In  1870,  the  Elementary  Education  Act  made  education  compulsory  over 
a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  authorised  boards  of  guardians,  not  only  to  pay  fees. 

*  The  Central  Authority  observed  in  1858  that  "  more  than  one-third  of  the  paupers  are  children  under 
sixteen."  The  numbers  at  that  date  were  44,989  indoors,  and  263,994  out  of  doors,  or  37  "4  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  (Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1858,  p.  166.)  It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  this  total  of  children  on 
outdoor  relief  includes  in  all  cases  the  children  of  men  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only. 

In  1869,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute,  the  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians  forced  on  the  attention 
of  the  Central  Authority  the  fact  that  they,  like  the  other  Metropolitan  guardians,  were  allowing  for  each  child 
on  out-door  relief  Is.  and  one  loaf  of  bread.  "  No  one  can  pretend,"  they  said,  "  that  this  amount  is  of  itself 
adequate  support."  (Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  p.  20.)'  The  Holborn  Board  of  Guardians 
practically  defied  the  Central  Authority  to  find  any  other  policy.  The  Central  Authority  did  not  reply  to 
this  challenge. 

t  Official  Circular,  January  31st,  1844,  No.  31,  pp.  178-9. 

%  Ibid.,  September  1st,  1847,  No.  9,  N.S.,  p.  131. 

§  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  1850-5. 

||  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  34  (Education  of  Poor  Children  Act,  1855).  "  An  enactment  involving  the  important 
admission  that  want  of  education  was  a  form  of  destitution,  which  ought  to  be  adequately  relieved."  {History 
of  the  English  Poor  Law,  by  T.  Mack-ay,  1899,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  428.) 

If  Circular  of  January  9th,  1856,  in  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1857,  pp.  13,  15.  In  1856  it  was  reported  that 
there  were  in  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  48,412  children  on  outdoor  relief,  of  whom  about  30,000  ought 
to  be  at  school.  Yet  down  to  December,  1855,  the  boards  of  guardians  had  taken  no  steps  to  get  them  to 
school,  in  spite  of  the  inspector's  protests.    (Eighth  Annual  Report,  1855,  p.  63.) 

**  House  of  Commons  No.  437,  of  1856  ;  Ninth  Annual  Report,  p.  8.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  adopted  it 
at  once.    (MS.  Minutes,  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians,  October  10th,  1855.) 

If  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1862-3,  p.  18  ;  Circular  of  September  29th,  1862. 

XX  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  October  9th,  1862.  The  Manchester  Guardians, 
whose  early  school  experiment  I  have  already  mentioned,  largely  nullified  their  own  action  (and  apparently 
contravened  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law),  by  insisting  on  the  attendance  of  the  outdoor  paupers 
exclusively  at  the  guardians'  own  school,  which  gave  "undenominational"  religious  instruction,  and  refusing 
to  pay  fees  for  children  to  go  to  any  ether  schools  (except  for  a  short  time  in  1862-3  when  their  own  schools 
were  over-full).  In  vain  did  the  Reman  Catholics  and  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Aid  Society 
protest,  pointing  out  that  the  children  were  in  consequence  growing  up  untaught.  (Ibid.,  May  26th,  June 
1:3rd  and  30th,  and  November  10th,  1864  ;  June  17th,  1865.)  The  Central  Authority  does  not  appear  to 
have  intervened. 
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but  also  to  make  attendance  at  school  a  condition  of  relief.  This,  however,  came  as  part 
of  the  educational  policy  of  Parliament,  not  as  part  of  the  Poor  Law  policy  of  the  central 
authority.  So  far  as  these  children  were  concerned  (though  nominal  fees  continued  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate  until  1891),  the  provision  of  schooling  became  merged  in  the 
general  communistic  provision  of  schooling  for  the  whole  population.  By  this  beginning 
of  communistic  provision  of  education  for  the  whole  population  (completed  by  the  Free 
Education  Act  of  1891),  the  Poor  Law  authorities  were  enabled  to  escape — so  far  as  edu- 
cation was  concerned — from  the  embarrassing  dilemma  of  either  placing  the  pauper  child 
in  a  position  of  vantage,  or  of  deliberately  bringing  up  the  quarter  of  a  million  pauper 
children  in  a  state  of  ignorance  similar  to  that  of  the  children  of  the  poorest  independent 
labourer  prior  to  1870.  In  respect  of  everything  but  education  the  problem  remained. 
So  far  as  regards  the  couple  of  hundred  thousand  children  maintained  on  outdoor  relief, 
the  central  authority  left  the  boards  of  guardians  without  advice  on  this  dilemma. 

Passing  now  to  the  40,000  children  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  I  have  described  how, 
between  1834  and  1847,  the  central  authority,  in  disregard  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
1834  Report,*  had  adopted  the  policy  of  having  one  common  workhouse  for  each  union, 
under  a  single  head,  and  with  an  almost  identical  regimen  for  all  classes  of  inmates.  It 
was  necessarily  incident  to  the  policy  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  which  was 
then  widely  prevalent  that  the  wife  and  children  of  the  destitute  man  should  be  relieved 
only  in  the  workhouse.  These  institutions  came,  therefore,  to  be  the  homes  and  places  of 
education  of  not  only  orphans  and  foundlings,  but  also  of  tens  of  thousands  of  other  children, 
who  were  often  immured  in  them  from  birth  until  they  could  be  placed  out  in  service. 
Apparently  the  idea  of  one  general  workhouse  for  each  union,  under  one  uniform  discipline, 
was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  allow  of  any  provision  being 
made  for  children  in  the  Orders  concerning  workhouse  management.  No  provision  was 
made  for  the  children  going  out  for  walks  or  games  or  play.f  No  Order  required  the 
guardians  to  appoint  a  qualified  schoolmaster,  or,  indeed,  any  teacher  at  all,  or  to  buy 
any  school  books.  Year  after  year  the  returns  from  many  unions  continue  to  state  "  No 
teachers  in  workhouse,"  without  evoking  from  the  central  authority  any  compulsory  Order.  J 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Board  that  it  at  once  admitted  that  the  much- 
vaunted  general  workhouse  system  was,  so  far  as  the  children  were  concerned,  simply  manu- 
facturing paupers.  "  Too  many  of  those  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,"  said  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  in  1848,  "were  marked  by  a  tendency  to  regard  the  workhouse  as  their  natural  and 

proper  home  They  had  been  accustomed  to  the  workhouse  from  their  earliest  infancy 

and  .  .  .  .  to  the  confinement  ....  and  when  they  became  adults  there  was  nothing 
to  deter  them  from  entering  it."§  The  remedy  now  proposed  was  the  removal  of  all 
children  from  the  workhouses  to  separate  Poor  Law  schools,  and  their  education,  irrespec- 
tive of  cost,  in  such  a  way  "  as  may  best  tend  to  raise  them  from  the  class  of  paupers  to 
that  of  independent  labourers  and  artisans.  "||  To  attain  this  end  the  central  authority 
secured  another  Statute  in  amendment  of  the  hitherto  abortive  Act  of  1844,  permitting  the 
establishment  of  "district  schools,"  by  combinations  of  unions.^}  But  what  enabled  this 
policy  to  be  begun  in  the  teeth  of  persistent  opposition  was  a  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera 
at  Mr.  Drouet's  establishment  at  Tooting,  where  the  pauper  children  of  many  parishes 


*  That  the  children  should  be  accommodated  in  a  separate  building,  under  a  separate  superintendent, 
and  educated  by  "  a  person  properly  qualified  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster."  (Page  307  of  Keport  of  1834, 
reprint  of  1905.) 

t  The  children  in  the  Bakewell  Workhouse  were  found,  in  1855,  to  be  in  a  dreadful  state  of  health,  owing 
to  the  literal  application  throughout  the  workhouse  of  the  principles  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847. 
The  inspector  protested  at  last  and  recommended  special  arrangements  for  the  children  in  the  way  of  more 
nourishing  diet  and  outdoor  exercise.  The  guardians  framed  a  new  dietary,  ordered  "  the  swings,  etc.,  re- 
commended by  the  inspector,"  and  directed  the  schoolmistress  "  to  take  the  girls  out  for  a  walk  every  day 
when  the  weather  is  fine."  (MS.  Minutes,  Bakewell  Board  of  Guardians,  October  1st,  1855,  and  September  29th, 
1856.) 

{  From  1846  onwards  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  had,  as  part  of  the  nation's 
educational  policy,  actually  made  grants  to  the  boards  of  guardians  to  pay  the  salaries  of  qualified  work- 
house schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  In  1848  it  was  announced  to  the  boards  of  guardians  that,  whereas 
"  no  comprehensive  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  "  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency,  henceforth  the  in- 
spector of  pauper  schools  will  examine  the  schools  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  as  part  of  the  con- 
ditions for  sharing  in  the  grant.    (MS.  Minutes,  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians,  March  31st,  1848.) 

§  Hansard,  vol.  100,  p.  1217  (August  8th,  1848). 

||  Third  Annual  Report,  1850,  p.  6.  Few  children  of  independent  labourers'  families  could  at  that 
date  rise  to  be  artisans. 

Poor  Law  (Schools)  Act,  1848  (11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  82). 
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had  continued  (as  a  survival  of  the  old  Poor  Law,  not  yet  interfered  with  by  the  central 
authority)  to  be  "  farmed  out."*  j 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  central  authority  succeeded  in  forming  half  a 
dozen  school  districts,  and  approved  the  establishment  of  a  gigantic  boarding-school  for 
each  of  them,  accommodating  800,  and  even  1,000  children.  The  General  Order  issued 
in  1849,  for  the  government  of  these  "  district  schools,"  did  not  prescribe  the  details  of 
administration  so  precisely  as  did  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  ;  and  much 
latitude  was  left  to  the  enterprise  of  the  governing  body.  Against  the  formation  of  these 
school  districts  the  boards  of  guardians  successfully  rebelled,  much  preferring  to  have  a 
separate  school  for  each  union,  and  outside  London  this  was  the  system  generally  adopted 
by  the  more  populous  unions.  These  separate  schools,  which  were  in  all  cases  distinct 
from  the  workhouse,  were  regulated  by  special  Orders,  providing  in  similar  general  terms 
for  the  elements  of  good  administration,  but  also  leaving  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians. ■f  The  central  authority  now  pressed  the  policy  of  separate  schools 
on  the  boards  of  guardians  at  every  opportunity.^  In  1856,  for  instance,  we  find 
it  saying  to  the  Holborn  Guardians  that  it  cannot  "  too  strongly  urge  upon  the 
guardians  the  importance  of  the  children  being  so  brought  up  as  to  preserve  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  free  from  the  habits  and  associations  contracted  in  a  workhouse  ;  and  of 
their  receiving  such  instruction  as  will  fit  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  These  objects 
will  be  best  secured  by  the  removal  of  the  children  to  a  separate  school. "§  The  central 
authority  made  useful  suggestions,  and  it  also  encouraged  improvements  by  laudatory 
description  of  the  best  schools  in  the  Official  Circular  and  the  Annual  Reports.  ||  When 
it  was  objected  by  some  boards  of  guardians  that  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  to  the 
pauper  children  was  to  give  them  advantages  superior  to  those  of  the  children  of  the 
independent  labourer,  the  central  authority  replied  that  the  provision  of  a  good  education 
for  the  children  was  not  likely  to  encourage  voluntary  pauperism  in  the  parents,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  need  to  apply  the  principle  of  less  eligibility  in  this  case.*} 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  recorded  that  there  were  apparently  opposing  influences 
at  work,  as  the  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians  found  to  its  cost  in  1854.  That  board  had  in 
1846,  apparently  of  its  own  accord,  begun  a  most  interesting  experiment.  As  the  work- 
house was  old  and  overcrowdel,  and  obviously  contaminating  to  the  hundreds  of  children 
it  contained,  separate  "  Boys'  and  Girls'  Homes  "  were  established,  away  from  the  work- 
house and  under  separate  management.  At  these  early  types  of  Poor  Law  schools  the 
children  received  both  scholastic  and  industrial  training.  Their  special  feature  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  boys  of  sufficient  age  were  placed  out  in  situations  in  the  town,  continuing 
to  use  the  institution  as  their  home,  and  contributing  the  wages  that  they  earned  towards 


*  Second  Annual  Report,  1849,  p.  13.  The  Central  Authority,  which  had  for  fourteen  years  let  the 
establishments  alone,  now  used  its  influence  against  them.  Mr.  Drouet's  was  closed.  Another  similar  con- 
tractor's establishment  (Mr.  Aubin's  at  Norwood)  was  presently  taken  over  by  the  Committee  of  the  Central 
London  School  District  and  continued  as  a  district  school,  with  Mr.  Aubin  as  salaried  superintendent.  Three 
or  four  other  small  places  were  discontinued.  Two  others  at  Margate,  used  for  sick  and  convalescent 
young  paupers,  continued  with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Authority.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (12  &  13  Vict., 
c.  13)  was  passed  for  their  regulation.    {Ibid.  pp.  16-17.) 

f  The  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  had  had  its  own  boarding  school  at  Swinton  since  1844,  where,  on 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Tufnell  (assistant  Poor  Law  inspector),  the  children  were  eighteen  hours  a  week  "  at  school," 
and  eighteen  hours  "  at  labour."  (MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  August  22nd,  1844).  For 
the  next  few  years  we  see  them  taking  great  pride  in  this  school,  and  receiving  the  highest  commendation 
from  the  inspectors.  But  the  district  auditor  in  1846  complains  bitterly  of  the  "  costly  establishment," 
warning  the  guardians  that  the  expense  of  this  school  has  "  already  reached  an  amount  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  class  of  children  for  whom  the  schools  were  designed,"  and  is  "  creating  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
ratepayers."  (Ibid.,  June  25th,  1846.)  And  in  1861  the  Central  Authority  itself  deprecates  the  payment 
of  so  large  a  salary  as  £250  a  year  with  board  and  lodging  to  the  headmaster,  and  urges  the  great  importance 
of  the  industrial  as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual  training  of  the  children.  (Ibid.,  January  10th  and  16th, 
1861.) 

|  In  1849,  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  it  issued  a  Circular  extending  to 
workhouse  schools  the  privilege  of  getting  at  a  low  price  the  school  books  of  which  the  Government  had 
-arranged  the  publication  for  elementary  schools.  (Circular  of  January  25th,  1849,  in  the  second  Annual 
Report,  1849-50,  p.  25.) 

§  House  of  Commons,  No.  50  of  1867,  p.  158.    (Letter  to  guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union.) 

||  Thus,  in  1850,  it  is  reported  with  laudation  that  "  there  are  workhouses,  like  that  of  the  Atcham  Union, 
in  which  the  children  receive  an  education  beyond  all  comparison  better  than  is  within  the  reach  of  labourers 
in  any  part  of  the  county.  In  the  girls'  school  of  the  Ludlow  Union  the  children  now  receive  an  education 
in  all  respects  superior  to  what  the  humbler  ratepayers  are  able  to  purchase  for  their  children.  This  high 
standard  of  workhouse  education  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  exceptional."    (Third  Annual  Report,  1850,  p.  7.) 

Tf  Official  Circular,  No.  17,  N.S.,  July  and  August,  1848,  p.  264. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
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the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  Norwich  Guardians  had  found,  as  others  have  done 
since,  that  the  old  style  of  indoor  apprenticeship  was  nearly  extinct.  They  had  resorted 
to  what  they  called  "  outdoor  apprenticeship."  "  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the 
apprentices  bound  out  .  .  .  have  been  outdoor  apprentices  and  have  resided  with 
their  parents,  and  received  certain  weekly  allowances.  Masters  will  not  consent  to  take 
into  their  houses  pauper  apprentices."  *  The  central  authority  had  objected  to  this, 
and  had  insisted  on  enforcing  the  usual  apprenticeship  order. f  Apparently  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  place  boys  out  on  this  obsolete  system,  and  the  plan  was  adopted  of 
getting  the  boys  situations  at  wages,  low  at  first,  and  not  for  some  years  amounting  to 
enough  fully  to  maintain  them.  This  experiment  had  been  undertaken  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors,  who  constantly  visited  the  homes,  and  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  high  praise  of  their  success,  and  it  had  even  been  specially  described 
in  print,  with  great  commendation,  by  the  inspector  of  pauper  schools.  Indeed,  the 
eighty-seven  boys  who  had  already  passed  out  of  the  homes  (presumably  as  soon  as  their 
wages  were  big  enough  to  keep  them)  were,  with  fewer  than  a  dozen  exceptions,  well 
launched  in  the  world  and  doing  well.  In  1854,  however,  after  eight  years,  the  central 
authority  intimated  that  the  whole  expenditure  on  the  homes  was  illegal,  as  being  un- 
authorized, and  it  was  in  fact  disallowed.  It  added  that  whilst  it  was  prepared  to  sanction 
the  continuance  of  the  homes  as  mere  schools,  it  could  not  permit  them  to  be  used  as 
homes  for  the  elder  boys  who  went  out  to  work.  The  grounds  on  which  this  decision  was 
arrived  at  are  not  clear.  In  one  place  it  is  stated  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  "  conceive 
it  to  be  unjust  to  the  children  of  the  independent  poor,"  presumably  unjust  to  give  the 
pauper  boys  such  advantages.  In  another  place  it  is  stated  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  had 
only  been  induced  to  permit  the  homes  temporarily  on  the  understanding  that  they  were 
self-supporting — a  contention  hardly  consistent  with  that  of  their  illegality — whereas  the 
boys  who  went  out  to  work  proved  to  cost  something  to  the  rates,  though  admittedly  less 
than  they  would  have  cost  in  the  workhouse.  In  a  third  place  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
projected  new  workhouse  will  amply  accommodate  all  the  children,  so  that  the  homes 
will  be  unnecessary  even  as  schools — an  argument  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  unless  we  are  to  infer  that  it  wanted  only  district 
schools  by  combinations  of  unions.  We  may  note,  as  a  final  hint  of  the  uncertainty  that 
prevailed,  that,  after  three  years'  correspondence,  the  Poor  Law  inspector  advised  the 
guardians  to  ask  the  central  authority  to  sanction  temporarily  the  continuance  of  the 
Homes,  as  "it  is  quite  possible  ....  that  within  the  next  two  years  the  Legislature 
may  resolve  on  communicating  greater  vitality  to  the  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
district  schools."  He  had  told  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  verbally  that  it  was  probable  that 
Parliament  would  make  it  compulsory  to  provide  for  pauper  children  in  establishments 
apart  from  workhouses,  but  that  he  saw  "  with  regret  how  strongly  different  views  are 
pressed  "  in  regard  to  these  Homes  ;  and  that  the  guardians  would  meanwhile  do  well  to 
delay  proceeding  with  any  but  the  adults'  wards  of  the  new  workhouse.J 

No  such  legislation  as  was  thus  foreshadowed  tcok  place,  but  the  policy  of  removing 
the  children  from  the  workhouses  was  meanwhile  incidentally  promoted  by  an  Act  of  1849, 
'which  enabled  use  to  be  made  of  any  establishment  in  which  paupers  were  maintained 
by  contract  "  for  the  education  of  any  poor  children  therein."  §  Similarly  the  various 
Industrial  Schools  Acts  opened  up  another  class  of  schools  to  pauper  children. ||  Finally, 
the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1869  enabled  training  ships  to  be  established  by  school 
districts  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  for  the  education  of  pauper  boys  for  the 
sea  service.^"  Already  by  1856  it  was  reported  with  satisfaction  that  78  per  cent, 
of  the  children  under  boards  of  guardians  in  the  Metropolis  were  in  separate  schools — 


*  MS.  Minutes,  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians,  1845. 
t  Special  Order  of  January  30th,  1845. 

%  MS.  Minutes,  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians,  January  3rd  and  February  7th,  1854,  April  1st,  1856, 
and  January  6th,  1857.  I  gather  that  the  inspector's  prescience  was  so  far  justified  that  the  Norwich  Guardians 
managed  to  retain  their  children's  homes,  which  were  in  existence  a  generation  later. 

§  12  &  13  Vict.,  c,  13,  sec,  1  (The  Poor  Law  Relief  Act,  1849).  Out  of  this  sprang  the  Certified  Schools 
Ac  tof  1862  (25  &  26  Vict.,  c.  43)  and  the  provision  in  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts  of  1866  and  1868  (29 
&  30  Vict,,  c.  113,  sec,  14  and  31  &  32  Vict,,  c.  122,  sec.  23),  enabling  the  Central  Authority  peremptorily  to 
order  the  removal  to  a  certified  school  of  a  child  of  non- Anglican  parents,  when  the  board  of  guardians 
refused  to  allow  religious  freedom. 

||  20  &  21  Vict.,  c.  48  of  1857  ;  24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  113  of  1861  ;  29  &  30  Vict,,  c,  118  of  1866 

^1  32  &  33  Vict,,  c.  63,  sec,  11  (Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1869)  ;  these  ships  were  regulated  by  Special 
Orders. 
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statistics,  however,  which  continued  to  ignore  the  much  larger  number  of  children  on 
outdoor  relief,  of  whose  existence  the  central  authority  only  gradually  became  aware.* 

During  the  next  twenty  years  we  see  this  policy  of  separate  boarding  schools  for  such 
of  the  Poor  Law  children  as  were  on  indoor  relief  being  constantly  pressed  on  boards  of 
guardians.  The  erection  of  these  costly  barrack  schools,  which  were  each  regulated  by 
a  separate  Special  Order,  differing  slightly  from  school  to  school,-}-  the  steady  improvement 
in  their  accommodation  and  diet,  and  the  continuous  rise  in  the  educational  standard 
attained,  which  is  the  great  feature  of  the  ensuing  period  (though  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  1834  Report),  marks  a  definite  abandonment,  as  regards  the 
children,  of  the  principle  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  should  always  be  less  eligible  than 
that  of  the  lowest  class  of  independent  labours.  But  although  in  the  course  of  the  period 
1848-1871,  in  the  Metropolis  and  various  large  towns,  the  greater  number  of  the  boys  and 
girls  between  five  and  fourteen  were  removed  from  the  workhouses  to  these  "  barrack 
schools  and  similar  institutions,"  such  schools  were  not  made  compulsory  ;  the  retention 
of  children  in  the  workhouse  was  not  forbidden,  and  in  hundreds  of  unionsj  the  children 
remained  unaffected  by  the  new  policy  of  the  central  authority,  which  apparently  felt 
unable  to  require  them  to  adopt  it.  Even  when  the  bulk  of  the  children  were  placed  in 
separate  schools,  there  were  always  some  in  the  workhouse  itself  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  central  authority  made  no  attempt  to  modify  for  these  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  workhouse  administra- 
tion of  the  period  I  have  already  described.§ 

Meanwhile  the  "workhouse  schools " continued  to  improve  very  slowly  in  educational 
efficiency.  The  policy  of  the  central  authority  was  apparently  to  develop  industrial 
training — agricultural. work,  the  simpler  handicrafts  and  domestic  service — on  the  model 
of  the  "  Quatt  School  "  in  Shropshire.  Whether  or  not  this  industrial  work  militated 
against  more  intellectual  accomplishments  is  a  moot  point,  but  we  hear  of  "  the  reports  of 
'  the  stagnant  dulness  of  workhouse  education '  which  annually  proceed  from  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools."|| 

Whether  or  not  from  a  certain  divergence  of  aim  between  the  departments,  the  con- 
nection was  in  1863  severed,^}  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  thenceforward  had  its  own  inspectors- 
of  Poor  Law  Schools,  whose  criticisms  and  complaints,  all  in  favour  of  the  large  district 


*  "  The  vast  number  of  the  (outdoor)  pauper  children  in  London  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  remarkable." 
(Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  p.  xxii.) 

t  See,  for  instance,  as  to  the  Swinton  school  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  Special  Order  of  July 
6th,  1852  ;  as  to  the  Cowley  school  of  the  Oxford  Board  of  Guardians,  Special  Order  of  November  24th,  1854  ; 
to  the  Kirkdale  School  of  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry,  Special  Order  of  August  7th,  1856. 

|  Even  so  populous  a  town  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne  refused  to  remove  its  children  from  the  workhouse. 
We  see  the  Poor  Law  inspector  arranging  a  special  visit  to  inspect  them,  and  to  confer  with  the  guardians  to 
urge  a  district  school.  (MS.  Minutes,  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians,  August  10th  and  September  21st,. 
1849.)  He  then  presses  for  a  joint  conference,  which  does  nothing  but  adjourn  (ibid.,  January  17th,  and 
March  14th,  1850.)  Nothing  is  done.  Six  years  after  he  finds  the  education  is  still  in  a  deplorable  state  (ibid., 
August  29th  and  October  3rd,  1856),  and  gets  the  infants  into  a  separate  building.  The  guardians  will  not 
appoint  a  resident  schoolmaster  (ibid.,  December  12th,  1856  ;  January  23rd,  May  29th,  August  18th,  September 
4th,  1857).  It  takes  three  months  and  three  urgent  appeals  to  get  them  to  appoint  an  additional  infants' 
mistress  (ibid.,  November  19th,  1858;  January  21st,  February  11th,  February  25th,  1859). 

§  The  disfavour  with  which,  as  I  have  noted,  the  Central  Authority  regarded  apprenticeship,  seems 
to  have  continued.  The  Special  Orders  of  December  31st,  1844  and  January  29th,  1845  (issued  to  several 
hundred  unions),  severely  restricting  apprenticeship,  and  the  amending  Special  Orders  of  August  15th  and 
22nd,  1845,  which  slightly  mitigated  these  restrictions,  were  continued  in  force.  Some  of  t%.e  provisions  were 
relaxed  in  special  cases  (e.g.  Special  Order  of  August  11th,  1855  to  Leicester  Union  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl). 
No  General  Order  seems  to  have  been  issued  on  the  subject  between  1847  and  1871  ;  nor  do  I  trace  any 
instructions  or  advice  to  boards  of  guardians  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  place  boys  and  girls  out  in  advan- 
tageous callings.  A  few  decisions  on  legal  points  tended  rather  to  restrict  apprenticeship  The  Central 
Authority  held  that  a  child  could  not  be  apprenl  iced  to  domestic  service,  as  it  was  not  a  "  trade  or  business  "  ; 
nor  bound  to  a  married  woman,  nor  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one  (Official  Circular,  No.  54,  N.S.,  1856,  p.  38  ; 
ibid.  No.  46,  N.S.,  February,  1851,  p.  17  ;  ibid.,  No.  34,  N.S.,  February,  1850,  pp.  17-18).  In  1851,  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Poor  Law  (Apprentices)  Act  (14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  11),  for  preventing  cruelty  to  apprentices; 
and  the  Central  Authority,  in  transmitting  this  statute  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  carefully  abstained  from 
any  indication  of  policy,  as  to  how  pauper  children  should  be  placed  out  in  life.  (Circular  Letter,  June  26th, 
1851,  in  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1851,  pp.  19-21.)  As  a  minor  instance  of  the  merging  of  branches  of  the  Poor 
Law  into  the  general  treatment  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  Act  was  repealed  in 
1861,  its  provisions  being  practically  embodied  in  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  (24  &  25  Vict.,  c.  100, 
sec.  26). 

||  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1855,  p.  58. 

«(|  Circular  of  September  5th,  1863  ;  in  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1863-4,  pp.  19,  34. 
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schools  as  compared  with  the  single  union  school,  appear  from  1867  onward,  in  the  Annual 
Reports.* 

At  the  very  end  of  the  period  we  may  note  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  against  the 
*'  barrack  schools."  It  was  pointed  out  by  those  acquainted  with  the  Scottish  system  of 
boarding-out,  as  well  as  by  persons  experienced  in  English  Poor  Law  administration,  that 
these  expensive  boarding  schools  were  not  answering  so  well  as  their  admirers  claimed, 
■especially  as  regards  the  girls.  During  1866-69  the  alternative  of  "  boarding-out "  children 
in  private  families  at  4s.  a  week  (now  5s.)  was  warmly  discussed,  and  experimentally 
adopted  in  a  few  places.f  In  1869  the  central  authority  so  far  yielded  to  the  criticisms 
made  upon  these  institutions  as  to  permit,  under  elaborate  restrictions  and  safeguards,  the 
"  boarding-out,"  in  families  beyond  the  limits  of  the  union,  of  the  comparatively  small  class  of 
children  who  were  actually  or  practically  orphans.  J  In  these  cases  all  idea  of  making  the 
condition  of  the  pauper  child  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  lowest  independent  labourer  was 
definitely  abandoned.  The  whole  concern  of  the  central  authority  was  to  see  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  boarded-out  child  was  good  and  complete.  Far  from  being  assimilated  to  the 
children  of  the  lowest  independent  labourers,  the  boarded-out  children  were  only  to  be 
entrusted  to  specially  selected  families  superior  to  the  lowest,  who  undertook  to  bring  them 
up  as  their  own,  to  provide  proper  food,  clothing  and  washing,  to  train  them  in  good  habits  as 
well  as  in  suitable  domestic  and  industrial  work,  and  to  make  them  regularly  attend  school 
and  place  of  worship.  For  all  this  the  foster  parents  were  to  receive  with  each  child  a  sum 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  was,  with  the  sanction  of  the  central  authority,  commonly 
allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  couple  of  hundred  thousand  children  at  that 
date  on  out-door  relief  ;  and  which  (as  Professor  Fawcett  vainly  objected)  was  far  in  excess 
of  what  the  ordinary  labourer  could  afford  to  expend  on  his  own  children. §  "  A  plan," 
observed  Mr.  Fowle,  "which  cannot  be  defended  on  any  sound  principles  of  Poor  Law."|| 
"  It  is  indeed,  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Mackay  in  this  connection,  "  to  deny  that  apparently 
every  provision  for  pauper  children  may  be  regarded  as  a  contravention  of  this  rule. 
Professor  Fawcett's    ....    argument  has  been  tacitly  neglected." 

E. — The  Sick. 

I  have  shown  that,  between  1834  and  1847,  it  was  not  contemplated  that  persons 
actually  sick  would  be  received  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  there  was  no  trace  in  the  docu- 
ments of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority  to  interfere  with  the  usual  practice 
of  granting  to  them  outdoor  relief,  which  had  not  been  in  any  way  condemned  or  discredited 
by  the  1834  Report.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Statutes,  Orders  and  Circulars  of  1847- 
1871.  I  find  no  suggestion  that  the  boards  of  guardians  ought  not  to  grant  outdoor  relief 
in  cases  of  sickness,  or  that  sick  paupers  ought  to  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse.  On  the 
contrary,  the  exceptions  specifically  made  in  favour  of  sick  persons  seem  to  be  even  widened 
in  scope.  Thus,  in  1848,  the  central  authority  laid  it  down  that  widows  with  illegitimate 
children  were  not  to  be  debarred  from  receiving  outdoor  relief  if  the  children  were  sick.**  By 
the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  December,  1852,  it  was  definitely  provided  that  out- 
door relief  might  be  given  in  case  of  sickness  in  the  family,  even  if  the  head  of  the  family 
was  simultaneously  earning  wages. ff  The  same  policy  was  embodied  in  the  corresponding 
General  Order  issued  on  January  1st,  1869,  to  certain  Metropolitan  unions.  Further,  in 
the  panic  about  cholera  in  1866,  the  central  authority  informed  the  boards  of  guardians  by 
Circular  that  in  cases  of  emergency  they  might  call  in  any  medical  and  other  assistance  that 
was  needed,  and  even  provide  whatever  sustenance,  clothing,  etc.,  was  required,  §§apparently 


*  See  the  first  set,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  pp.  128-158. 

t  Home  Training  for  Pauper  Children,  1866  ;  Children  of  the  State,  by  Miss  F.  Hill  (1869)  ;  The  Ad- 
vantages of  the  Boarding-out  System,  by  Col.  C.  W.  Grant,  1869  ;  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  10th,  1869  ;  debate 
in  House  of  Commons,  May  10th,  1869. 

%  Poor  Law  Board  to  Evesham  Union,  April  3rd,  1869  ;  House  of  Commons,  No.  176  of  1869  ;  Circular 
30th  October,  1869';  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  25-26;  House  of  Commons,  No.  176  of  1870, 
pp.  123-189  ;  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  lii-lv,  and  2-8.  It  was  explained  to  boards  of 
guardians  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  board-out  children  within  the  area  of  the  union  at  their  own  discretion, 
*'  no  orders  or  regulations  to  the  contrary  having  been  issued  "  (Poor  Law  Board  to  Newcastle  Union,  March 
17th,  1871). 

§  Pauperism,  by  H.  Fawcett,  1871,  pp.  79-91.  I 
||  The  Poor  Law,  by  Rev.  T.  Fowle,  1881,  p.  144. 

^  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  by  T.  Mackay,  1899,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  434. 
**  Official  Circular,  Nos.  14  and  15,  N.S..  April  and  May,  1848,  p.  228. 

ft  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  December  14th,  1852,  Arts.  5,  7  ;  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852, 
p.  26. 

%X  General  Order  of  January  1st,  1869,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  28,  79-82. 
§§  Circular  of  July  27th,  1866,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1867,  p.  39. 
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irrespective  of  "  destitution  "  and  of  all  General  Orders,  etc.,  to  the  contrary.  More- 
over, early  in  this  period  we  note  the  beginning  of  the  special  definition  of  "  destitution  " 
as  regards  medical  relief  which  has  since  been  acted  upon,  that  is  to  say,  the  inability 
to  pay  for  the  medical  attendance  that  the  nature  of  the  case  requires.  Thus  it  was 
declared  by  the  central  authority  in  1848  that  the  parish  doctor  might  attend  sick  servants 
living  in  their  master's  household  who  were  plainly  not  destitute  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as 
not  being  without  food  and  lodging,  but  who,  if  there  were  no  wages  due  to  them,  might  be 
unable  to  pay  for  medical  attendance.*  A  similar  line  of  thought  may  be  traced  in  that 
provision  of  the  Act  of  1851  which  authorised  boards  of  guardians  to  make  annual  sub- 
scriptions out  of  the  poor  rate  to  public  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  to  enable  these  non- 
pauper  institutions  the  better  to  provide  "  for  the  poor."f  "  The  sick  wards  of  the  work- 
houses," as  the  central  authority  explained  in  1869,  "  were  originally  provided  for  the  cases 
of  paupers  in  the  workhouse  who  might  be  attacked  by  illness  ;  and  not  as  State  hospitals 
into  which  all  the  sick  poor  of  the  country  might  be  received  for  medical  treatment  and  care. 
So  far  is  this,  indeed,  from  being  the  case  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  sick  poor  receive 
medical  attendance  and  treatment  in  their  own  homes."{  When  in  1869-71,  the  central 
authority  obtained  elaborate  reports  showing,  for  all  parts  of  England,  the  practice  that 
prevailed  of  normally  giving  outdoor  relief  to  the  sick,  and  of  taking  them  into  the  work- 
house infirmaries  only  when  this  was  called  for  by  (a)  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  (b)  the 
wishes  of  the  patient,  or  (c)  the  nature  of  the  home,  and  then  only  where  suitable  infirmary 
accommodation  was  available,  there  is  no  indication  that  any  objection  was  entertained 
to  the  policy  of  outdoor  relief  to  this  large  class. § 

What  is  new  in  this  period  is  the  appearance,  as  a  positive  policy,  of  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  boards  of  guardians  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  supplied.  This  led  to  an  explicit  disavowal,  so  far  as  regards  the  sick  paupers, 
of  any  application  to  them  of  the  principle  of  making  the  pauper's  condition  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  new 
departure  applied  to  outdoor  medical  relief  quite  as  much  as  to  institutional  medical 
treatment,  in  which  it  has  subsequently  been  sometimes  excused  on  the  ground  that  the 
superior  treatment  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  liberty.  The  new  departure  took  three 
directions.  It  was  definitely  laid  down  that  the  medical  attendance  afforded  to  the  outdoor 
paupers  was  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  thus  necessarily  above  that  obtained  by  the  poorest 
independent  labourer,  or  even  by  "  the  poor  "  generally.  This  was  the  outcome  of  a  long 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  medical  profession,  of  which  Wakley 
was  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Lancet  the  efficient  organ. ||  In  1853  the 
Poor  Law  Board  considered  that  the  qualifications  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  "  ought 
to  be  such  as  to  ensure  for  the  poor  a  degree  of  skill  in  their  medical  attendants  equal  to  that 
which  can  be  commanded  by  the  more  fortunate  classes  of  the  community."^  On  the 
suggestion  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Poor  Relief  **  it  was  authoritatively 
enjoined  on  boards  of  guardians  in  1865  by  a  special  Circular  that  they  were  to  supply  freely 
quinine,  cod-liver  oil  and  "  other  expensive  medicines  "  to  the  sick  poor  ;  ft  although  it  must 
have  been  plain  that  such  things  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  independent  labourers  con- 
sulting the  "  sixpenny  doctor  "  and  even  beyond  the  usual  resources  of  the  provident 
dispensaries  of  the  period.JJ  Finally,  in  1867,  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  authorised  the 
establishment  throughout  London  of  Poor  Law  dispensaries.    These  institutions  were 


*   *  Official  Circular,  No.  20,  n.s.}  Nov.  and  Dec,  1818,  p.  297. 

f  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1851,  p.  15 ;  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  105,  sec.  4. 
t  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  pp.  27-28. 

§  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  38-108;  Twenty-third  Annual  Report, 
1870-1,  pp.  xliv.-lii.,  173-188. 

||  See,  for  instance,  The  Administration  of  Medical  Relief  to  the  Poor—Reports  by  the  Poor  Law  Committee 
of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  1842  ;  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wakley,  by  S.  Squire 
Sprigge,  1897. 

U  Mr.  Baines  (President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board),  July  12th,  1853  ;  Hansard,  vol.  129,  p.  138 
**  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1863-4,  p.  108. 

tf  Circular  of  April  12th,  1865,  in  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1865-6,  pp.  23-24. 

X%  Some  boards  of  guardians  rebelled  in  this  connection  against  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  "  less 
eligibility  "  that  thev  did  not  understand.  When  the  circular  of  the  Central  Authority  inviting  compliance 
witi  the  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Commons  reached  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee.  When  the  committee,  after  eighteen  months'  delay,  recommended  compliance, 
its  report  was  rejected.  (MS.  Minutes.  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  April  20th,  1865,  and  October  25th, 
1836.) 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume 
are  to  the  page-numbering?  in  brackets. 
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consistently  pressed  on  the  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  by  the  central  authority, 
as  having  been  successful  in  Ireland  in  reducing  the  amount  of  sickness  among  the  poor,  and 
as  ensuring,  not  only  regular  and  more  successful  medical  attention,  but  also  a  sufficient 
supply  of  medicines  and  medical  appliances  of  standard  quality.*  By  this  elaborate 
systematisation  of  outdoor  medical  relief,  the  central  authority  not  only  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  sick  paupers  medical  attendance  far  superior  to  that  accessible  to  the  lowest 
grade  of  independent  labourers,  but  even  placed  the  sick  pauper  in  the  Metropolis,  without 
loss  of  liberty,  in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  superior  artisan  subscribing  to  a  good 
provident  dispensary 

The  most  remarkable  change  of  front  was,  however,  that  relating  to  the  institutional 
treatment  of  the  sick.  Down  to  1847,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  "  what  may  be  called 
the  hospital  branch  of  Poor  Law  administration  "  f  was  ignored,  alike  by  Parliament, 
public  opinion  and  the  central  authority.  I  have  shown  that  the  institutional  provision  for 
the  sick  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1834,  and  that  it  remained  practic- 
ally ignored  in  all  the  Orders,  Circulars  and  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Few  and  far  between 
are  the  incidental  references  to  the  "  sick  wards  "  of  the  workhouses.  There  is  not  even  a 
hint  of  a  suggestion  that  relief  to  the  sick  poor  could  most  advantageously  take  the  form  of 
an  offer  of  "  the  house."  On  the  contrary,  it  was  held  in  1848  that  applicants  for  admission 
suffering  from  "  fever  "  might  even  be  refused  admission,  the  relieving  officer  being  enjoined 
to  find  lodging  elsewhere  for  them, J  though  how  this  was  to  be  done  the  central  authority 
did  not,  in  1847,  say.  In  1857,  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  were  recommended 
to  send  such  cases  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,§  (involving  a  payment  by  the  guardians 
of  7s.  weekly).  Finally,  in  1864-1865,  we  have  an  outburst  of  public  indignation  at  the 
condition  into  which  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouses  had  been  allowed  to  drift.  The 
death  of  a  pauper  in  Holborn  workhouse,  and  of  another  in  St.  Giles's  workhouse,  under  con- 
ditions which  seemed  to  point  to  inhumanity  and  neglect,  led  to  an  enquiry  by  three  doctors 
(Anstie,  Carr  and  Ernest  Hart),  commissioned  by  the  Lancet  newspaper,  the  formation  of  an 
"  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  sick  poor,"  and  a  deputation  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board.||  The  publication  of  various  reports  on  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  in  which 
terrible  deficiencies  were  revealed,^}  led  to  public  discussion  and  Parliamentary  debates. 
The  central  authority  at  once  accepted  the  new  standpoint.  It  made  no  attempt  to 
resist  the  provision  of  the  necessarily  costly  institutional  treatment  for  the  sick  poor, 
whether  or  not  their  ailments  were  infectious  or  otherwise  dangerous  to  the  public.  The 
progressive  improvement  of  "  the  hospital  branch  of  Poor  Law  administration,"  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  central  authority  itself,  which  had  in  the  preceding  thirty  years,  grown  up 
unawares,  was  now  definitely  accepted  as  an  important  feature  of  its  policy.  Statutory 
powers  were  obtained  for  the  provision  of  hospitals  in  the  Metropolis  by  combinations  of 
boards  of  guardians.  Urgent  letters  were  written  pressing  the  boards  of  guardians  to 
embark  on  the  expenditure  required  to  enable  them  to  provide  efficiently  for  the  sick 


*  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  xliv-lii. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  x. 

t  Official  Circular,  Nos.  14  and  15,  N.S.,  April  and  May,  1818,  p.  237. 

§  Circular  of  August  1st,  1857,  in  Tenth  Annual  Report,  1857,  p.  37.  The  Central  Authority  did  not, 
prior  to  1867,  face  the  responsibility  of  deciding  to  require  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  hospital  accom- 
modation even  for  infectious  diseases.  In  1863,  indeed,  under  fear  of  smallpox,  it  got  so  far  as  to  transmit 
to  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  an  alarmist  letter  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  to  permit  the  taking  of  temporary 
premises  for  "  the  destitute  poor  attacked  by  contagious  or  infectious  disease."  (Circular  of  April  30th,  1863, 
in  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1862-63,  pp.  37-39.)  I  believe  that  practically  nothing  was  done  upon  this. 
In  1866,  when  cholera  was  imminent,  another  Circular  was  sent,  which,  significantly  enough,  makes  no  mention 
of  temporary  hospitals,  but  points  to  an  increase  of  the  outdoor  medical  relief,  disinfectants,  sustenance  and 
clothing  to  meet  the  "great  increase  of  destitution"  to  be  apprehended.  "As  far  83  practicable  .  .  .  th3 
admission  of  cholera  patients  into  the  workhouse  should  be  prevented."  (Circular  of  July  27th,  1866,  in 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1866-7,  pp.  39-40.) 

||  See  for  all  this  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1865-6,  pp.  15-16  ;  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report, 
1866-7,  pp.  15-18,  39  ;  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  pp.  25-28  ;  Report  of  Dr.  E.  Smith,  on  Metro- 
politan Workhouse  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Wards,  in  House  of  Commons,  No.  372  of  1866.  The  Condition  of 
the  Sick  in  London  Workhouse  Infirmaries  (Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  London  Workhouse  In 
firmaries,  1867)  ;  Opinions  of  the  Press  upon  the  Condition  of  the  Sick  Poor  in  London  Workhouses  (ibid.,  1867)  ; 
The  Management  of  the  Infirmaries  of  the  Strand  Union,  the  Rotherhithe  and  the  Paddington  Workhouses  (1867  ?) 

The  provincial  newspapers  took  up  the  work  that  the  Lancet  had  begun.  On  January  31st,  1855,  a 
long  report  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Examiner  revealing  serious  deficiencies  Jn  the  Manchester  Workhouse 
Sick  Wards. 
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paupers.*  From  1865  onward,  we  see  the  central  authority,  on  the  public-spirited  initiative 
of  Mr.  W.  Rathbone  and  the  Liverpool  Select  Vestry,  pressing  on  the  boards  of  guardians 
the  employment  of  salaried  and  qualified  nurses  to  attend  to  the  sick  paupers,  whatever 
their  complaints.")"  We  have  even  in  1867,  so  far  as  the  sick  are  concerned,  the  explicit 
disavowal  by  the  central  authority  of  the  very  idea  of  the  deterrent  workhouse,  which  had 
formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  policy  of  1834-1847.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  speaking  as 
President  for  the  Poor  Law  Board,  said  "  there  is  one  thing  ....  which  we  must  per- 
emptorily insist  on,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  the  infirmaries  being  conducted  on 
an  entirely  separate  system,  because  the  evils  complained  of  have  mainly  arisen  from  the 
workhouse  management— which  must  to  a  great  degree  be  of  a  deterrent  character — 
having  been  applied  to  the  sick,  who  are  not  proper  objects  for  such  a  system."^ 

At  first  the  new  policy  of  the  central  authority  for  the  institutional  treatment  of  the 
sick  took  the  form  of  the  erection  of  special  hospitals  by  "  Sick  Asylum  Districts."  § 
Presently,  however,  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  involved  an  unnecessary  expense ; 
and  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  revert  to  the  idea  of  the  Report  of  1834,  and  use  the 
existing  workhouse  buildings  by  a  system  of  classification  by  institutions.!  |  So  definitely 
was  this  recognised  as  a  reversion  to  1834  that  the  central  authority  actually  quoted  the 
passage  of  the  1834  Report  in  justification  of  its  plan.^T  From  this  point  may  be  dated 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  provision,  in  connection  with  the  workhouse,  but  practi- 
cally as  a  separate  institution,  of  what  is  now  called  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary.**  In  1870 
the  Central  Authority  took  pains  to  collect  special  statistics  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  recently  developed  provision  for  the  sick  was  being  taken  advantage  of.  It 
observes  (and,  significantly  enough,  without  expression  of  disapproval) that  "the numbers 
on  the  lists  of  the  relieving  officers  may  be  swollen  by  poor  persons  who  in  previous 
years,  though  really  poor,  refrained  from  coming  on  the  rates,  but  whom  changes 
in  the  law  or  in  the  mode  of  its  administration  have  since  attracted. "ff  "  Work- 
houses," it  notes,  "  originally  designed  mainly  as  a  test  for  the  able-bodied,  have, 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  been  of  necessity  gradually  transformed  into  infirmaries 
for  the  sick.  The  higher  standard  for  hospital  accommodation  has  had  a  material 
effect  upon  the  expenditure.    So  again  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  attach  to 


*  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  pp.  17-21.  This  new  departure  of  the  Central  Authority  was  long 
strenuously  resisted  by  many  of  the  boards  of  guardians  who  prided  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their  Poor 
Law  policy.  Thus,  the  published  complaints  of  the  Manchester  Workhouse  Infirmary  led  to  an  inquiry 
by  the  inspector  who  made  various  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  board  of  guardians,  on  the  advice 
of  their  own  medical  officer,  held  that  the  existing  conditions  were  sufficiently  satisfactory.  Finally,  after 
fifteen  months,  the  Central  Authority  censured  the  master,  asked  for  more  nurses  and  (while  avoiding  any 
censure  of  the  guardians  for  their  past  policy)  practically  invited  them  to  adopt  the  new  standpoint.  (MS. 
Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  February  1st,  1865  ;  February  22nd  and  May  3rd,  1866.)  Two 
years  later,  Manchester  was  still  objecting.  When  a  conference  of  important  North  Country  boards  of 
guardians  in  1862  (W.  Rathbone  presiding)  had  recommended  a  national  grant  in  aid  to  improve  the  "  pauper 
hospitals,"  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  formally  dissented  (though  now  only  by  a  majority  of  one), 
protesting  :  "  That  the  much  higher  system  of  medical  treatment  and  nursing  and  the  other  advantages 
sought  to  be  introduced  into  workhouse  hospitals  hy  the  proposed  measure  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
provident  habits  and  self-reliance  of  the  industrious  poor  by  providing  for  them  therein  far  better  accom- 
modation and  treatment  than  they  can  usually  secure  for  themselves  in  cases  of  sickness."  (MS.  Minute?, 
Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  February  20th,  1868.) 

t  Circular  of  May  5th,  1865  ;  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1865-6,  pp.  16,  24-25,  62-68 ;  Nurses  in 
Workhouses  and  Workhouse  Infirmaries,  by  Miss  Wilson,  1890. 

%  Hansard,  February  8th,  1867,  vol.  185,  p.  163. 

§  See,  for  instance,  the  Special  Orders  for  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  District,  April  23rd  and 
May  16th,  1868,  and  March  7th,  1871  ;  and  that  for  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  of  May  2nd,  1868. 

||  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  16-18 ;  Circular  of  October  30th,  1869  ;  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  xxxvii.-xli. 

The  "  policy  of  providing  workhouses  for  separate  classes  of  the  poor  was  fully  recognised  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1834,  who  in  their  Report  recommended 
'  that  the  Central  Board  should  be  empowered  to  cause  any  number  of  parishes  to  be  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  workhouse  management,  and  for  providing  new  workhouses  where  necessary,  and  to  assign  to 
those  workhouses  separate  classes  of  poor  though  composed  of  the  poor  of  distinct  parishes.'  And  in  another 
part  of  the  same  Report  they  say  that  it  appears  to  them  "  that  both  the  requisite  classification  and  the  re- 
quisite superintendence  may  be  better  obtained  in  separate  buildings  than  under  a  single  roof.  Each  class 
then  might  receive  an  appropriate  treatment ;  the  old  might  enjoy  their  indulgences  without  torment  from 
the  boisterous,  the  children  be  educated,  and  the  able-bodied  subjected  to  such  courses  of  labour  and  of  discipline 
as  will  repel  the  idle  and  vicious.'  "    (Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  16-17.) 

**  For  a  Special  Order  for  such  an  Infirmary,  see  that  of  June  27th,  1871. 
•ft  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  p.  xi. 

NOTE.—Beferences  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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workhouses  separate  fever  wards  ;  and  wherever  it  was  possible,  these  wards  have 
been  isolated  by  the  erection  of  a  separate  building."  *  The  extent  to  which  the 
Poor  Law  had  become  the  public  doctor  was  indeed  remarkable.  The  number  of  persons 
on  outdoor  relief  who  were  "actually  sick,"  apart  from  mere  old  age  infirmity  and  without 
their  families,  was  found  to  be  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  equal  to  about  119,000.  The 
number  in  the  workhouses  who  were  "  actually  sick,"  irrespective  of  "  the  vast  number  of 
old  people  disabled  by  old  age,  but  not  actually  upon  the  sick  list,"  varied  in  different 
unions  from  14  to  39  per  cent,  in  the  provinces,  and  up  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  some 
Metropolitan  Unions  ;  amounting,  for  the  whole  country,  to  about  60,000  actual  sick-bed 
cases.f  Taking  indoor  and  outdoor  patients  together,  the  total  actually  and  simul- 
taneously under  medical  treatment  in  the  twelfth  week  of  the  half-year  ending  Lady  Day 
1870,  was  estimated  at  173,000,  being  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  perhaps  one 
out  of  four  of  all  the  persons  under  medical  treatment  in  the  whole  population.  The 
story  from  this  date  is  one  continuous  record,  on  the  one  hand  of  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  patients  treated,  and,  on  the  other,  of  never  slackening  pressure  by  the  central  authority 
to  induce  apathetic  or  parsimonious  boards  of  guardians  to  expend  money  in  making  both 
the  out-door  medical  S3rvice  and  the  workhouse  infirmaries  as  efficient  and  as  well  adapted 
and  as  well  equipped  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  their  patients — without  the  least 
notion  of  "  the  principle  oi  less  eligibility  " — as  the  most  scientifically  efficient  hospitals  and 
State  medical  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  1867,  indeed,  there  was  developed, 
for  the  Metropolitan  paupers  suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  the  splendid  hospital  system 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.J  At  the  very  end  of  the  existence  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  Mr.  Gtoschen  seems  almost  to  have  been  contemplating  a  yet  further  extension. 
"  The  economical  and  social  advantages,"  he  observed,  "  of  free  medicine  to  the  poorer 
classes  generally  as  distinguished  from  actual  paupers,  and  perfect  accessibility  to  medical 
advice  at  all  times  under  thorough  organisation,  may  be  considered  as  so  important  in  them- 
selves as  to  render  it  necessary  to  weigh  with  the  greatest  care  all  the  reason  which  may 
be  adduced  in  their  favour."  § 

F. — Persons  of  Unsound  Mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  was  the  policy  of  the  central  authority  during  this 
period  with  regard  to  lunatics,  idiots  and  the  menta^y  defective.  Lunacy  had  always 
been,  and  remained,  a  ground  of  exception  from  the  prohibition  to  grant  outdoor  relief. 
The  provision  of  a  lodging  for  a  lunatic  was,  moreover,  an  exception  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  payment  of  rent  for  a  pauper.  As  a  result  of  these  exceptions,  there  were  on  1st  January, 
1852,  4,107  lunatics  and  idiots  on  outdoor  relief,  ||  and  this  number  had  increased  by  1859 
to  4,892^|  and  by  1870  to  6,199.**  The  central  authority  took  no  steps  to  require  or  persuade 
boards  of  guardians  not  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  lunatics,  nor  yet  to  get  any  appropriate 
provision  made  for  them  in  the  great  general  workhouses  on  which  it  had  insisted.  Parlia- 
ment in  1862  (in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  lunatic  asylums)  expressly  authorised 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  chronic  lunatics  to  be  permanently  maintained  in  workhouses, 
under  elaborate  provisions  for  their  proper  care."j"j*  These  arrangements  would  have 
amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  creation,  within  the  workhouse,  of  wards  which  were  to  be  in  every 
respect  as  well  equipped,  as  highly  staffed  and  as  liberally  supplied  as  a  regular  lunatic 
asylum.^  The  central  authority  transmitted  the  Act  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  observing, 
with  what  almost  seems  like  sarcasm,  that  it  was  not  "  aware  of  any  workhouse  in  which 
any  such  arrangements  could  conveniently  be  made  "  ;  §§    and  the  provisions  of  this 


*  Ibid.,  p.  x. 

•f  See  the  statistical  inquiries  summarised  in  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Eeport,  1869-70,  pp.  xxiv-xxviii  ; 
House  of  Commons,  No.  312  of  1865  ;  No.  372  of  1866  ;  No.  4  of  1867-8  ;  No.  445  of  1868  ;  House  of  Lords, 
No.  216  of  1866. 

t  See  the  Special  Orders  of  May  15th,  June  18th,  and  July  17th,  1867  ;  and  December  23rd,  1870. 

§  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Board  (G.  S.  G-oschen,  president),  1869-70,  p.  lii.  Already 
in  1816  and  in  again  in  1853  the  Central  Authority  had  expressed  its  "  decided  opinion  .  .  .  that  money 
judiciously  expended  ...  in  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  the 
prevention  or  removal  of  causes  of  disease,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish  or  prevent  future  destitution 
and  pauperism  ;  and  will  thus  be  found  to  bs  most  profitably  expended,  even  in  reference  to  the  more  direct 
object  of  the  duties  of  the  guardians."  (Circular  of  September  21st,  1853;  in  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1853, 
p.  36.) 

||  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852,  pp.  7,  152. 

11  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1859-60,  p.  17. 

**  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-71,  p.  xxiii 
ft  25  &  26  Vict.,  c.  Ill,  sees.  8,  20,  31  (Lunacy  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1862) 
t%  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1863-4,  pp.  21,  38-39. 

§§  Circular  of  December  15th,  1862,  in  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1862-3,  pp.  35-37 
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Act  were,  I  believe,  never  acted  upon.  Whilst  consistently  objecting  to  the  retention 
in  workhouses  of  lunatics  who  were  dangerous,  or  who  were  deemed  curable,  1  do  not 
find  that  the  central  authority  ever  insisted  on  there  being  a  proper  lunatic  ward  for 
the  persons  of  unsound  mind  who  were  necessarily  received,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
in  every  workhouse.*  Moreover,  the  central  authority  took  no  steps  to  get  such  persons 
removed  to  lunatic  asylums.  In  1845  it  had  agreed  with  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians 
(who  did  not  want  to  make  any  more  use  of  the  county  asylum  than  they  could  help)  that 
they  were  justified  in  retaining  in  the  workhouse  any  lunatics  whom  their  own  medical 
officer  did  not  consider  "proper  to  be  confined  "  in  a  lunatic  asylum.!  In  1849  it  expressly 
laid  it  down  that  a  weak-minded  pauper  or,  as  we  now  say,  a  mentally  defective,  must  either 
be  a  lunatic,  and  be  certified  and  treated  as  such,  or  not  a  lunatic,  in  which  case  no  special 
treatment  could  be  provided  for  him  or  her  in  the  one  general  workhouse  to  which  the  central 
authority  still  adhered. J  lean  find  no  indication  of  policy  as  to  whether  it  was  recom- 
mended that  such  mentally  defectives  should  be  granted  out-door  relief,  or  (as  one  can 
scarcely  believe)  required  to  inhabit  a  workhouse  which  made  no  provision  for  them.§ 

The  explanation  of  this  paralysis  of  the  central  authority,  as  regards  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  with  persons  of  unsound  mind,  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  existence  and 
growth  during  this  period  of  the  rival  authority  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  who  had 
authority  over  all  persons  of  unsound  mind,  whether  paupers  or  not.  The  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners had  not  habitually  in  their  minds  the  principle  of  "  less  eligibility  ;  "  and  they 
were,  already  between  1848  and  1871,  making  requirements  with  regard  to  the  accommo- 
dation and  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  regarded  as 
preposterously  extravagant.  The  records  of  the  boards  of  guardians  show  visits  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  their  perpetual  complaints  of  the  presence  of 
lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  workhouses  without  proper  accommodation  ;  mixed  up  with  the 
sane  inmates  to  the  great  discomfort  of  both  ;  ||  living  in  rooms  which  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners considered  too  low  and  unventilated,  with  yards  too  small  and  depressing,  amid 
too  much  confusion  and  disorder,  for  the  section  of  the  paupers  for  whom  they  were 
responsible.^}  Such  reports,  officially  communicated  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  seem  to  have 
been  merely  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  board  of  guardians  concerned.  But 
other  action  was  not  altogether  wanting.  Under  pressure  from  the  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
the  central  authority  asked,  in  1857,  for  more  care  in  the  conveyance  of  lunatics  ;**  urged, 
in  1863,  a  more  liberal  dietary  for  lunatics  in  workhouses  ;tt  in  1867  it  reminded  the  boards 
of  guardians  that  lunatics  required  much  food,  especially  milk  and  meat ;  J  J  it  was  thought 
"  very  desirable  that  the  insane  inmates  ....  should  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
exercise  ;  "§§  it  concurred  "  with  the  Visiting  Commissioner  in  deeming  it  desirable  that  a 
competent  paid  nurse  should  be  appointed  for  the  lunatic  ward,"  in  a  certain  workhouse  ;|||| 
it  suggested  the  provision  of  leaning  chairs  in  another  workhouse  and,  in  yet  another, 
the  desirability  of  not  excluding  the  persons  of  unsound  mind  from  religious  services.***  In 
1870  it  issued  a  Circular,  transmitting  the  rules  made  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  as  to 
the  method  of  bathing  lunatics,  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  fff 
But  I  do  not  find  that  the  central  authority  issued  any  Order  amending  the  General  Con- 
solidated Order  of  1847,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  include  among  its  categories 
for  classification  either  lunatics,  idiots  or  the  mentally  defective  ;  and  the  central  authority 
did  not  require  any  special  provision  to  be  made  for  them. 

*  On  January  1st,  1859,  the  number  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouses  was  7,963.  (Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  1859-60,  p.  17.)  This  had  risen  by  1870  to  11,243.  (Twenty-third  Annual  Report;  1870-71, 
p.  xxiii.) 

f  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  December  24th,  1845  ;  in  MS.  records,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians 
X  Official  Circular,  No.  25,  N.S.,  May,  1849,  pp.  70-1. 

§  In  1868  visiting  committees  were  recommended  to  see  that  weak-minded  inmates  were  not  entrust*; 
with  the  care  of  young  children.    (Circular  of  July  6th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  p.  53.) 
||  MS.  Minutes,  Plymouth  Board  of  Guardians,  January  28th,  1846. 

If  Ibid,,  November  5th,  1847.  Some  of  the  rooms  were  only  3J  feet  long  and  7  feet  wide,  in  fact,  mere 
cupboards,  which  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  said  were  unfit  for  anyone.  Yet  nothing  was  done,  and  the 
"  rooms  "  were  still  occupied  in  1854  when  the  dis'rict  auditor  mildly  commented  on  the  fact.  (Letter  Book, 
Plymouth  Board  of  Guardians,  jfugust,  1854.) 

**  Circular  of  February  27th,  1857,  in  Tenth  Annual  Report,  1857,  p.  34. 
If  House  of  Commons,  No.  50,  Session  1  of  1867,  p.  247. 
Xt  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  p.  60. 
§§  House  of  Commons,  No.  50,  Session  1  of  1867,  p.  444. 
Illl  Ibid,,  p.  426. 
fflff  Ibid.,  p.  407. 
***  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

tff  Circular  of  March  21st,  1870,  in  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-71,  p  3. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page- number  inxjs  in  brackets. 
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The  policy  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  was  to  get  provision  made  in  every  county 
for  all  the  persons  of  unsound  mind,  whatever  their  means,  in  specially  organised  lunatic 
asylums  in  which  the  best  possible  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  treatment  and 
cure,  irrespective  of  cost,  and  altogether  regardless  of  making  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
lunatic  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  poorest  independent  labourer.  Unlike  the  provision 
for  education,  and  that  for  infectious  disease,  the  cost  of  this  national  (and  as  we  may  say 
communistic)  provision  for  lunatics  was  a  charge  upon  the  poor  rate.  Under  the  older 
statutes,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  inmates  of  the  county  lunatic  asylums  was 
charged  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  respectively  settled  ; 
and  the  boards  of  guardians  were  entitled  to  recover  it,  or  part  of  it,  from  any  relatives  liable 
to  maintain  such  paupers,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  removal  to  asylum  was  compulsory 
and  insisted  on  in  the  public  interest.  *  The  great  cost  to  the  poor  rate  of  lunatics  sent  to 
the  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  amount  from  their  rela- 
tives, prevented  the  whole-hearted  adoption,  either  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  or  the  central 
authority,  of  the  policy  of  insisting  on  the  removal  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  to  the 
county  asylums.  For  the  imbeciles  and  idiots  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions,  provision 
was  made  after  1867  in  the  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.f  But  no 
analogous  provision  for  those  of  other  unions  was  made.  The  result  was  that,  amid  a 
great  increase  of  pauper  lunacy,  the  proportion  of  the  paupers  of  unsound  mind  who  were 
in  lunatic  asylums  did  not  increase.  J  On  the  other  hand  the  indisposition  of  the  central 
authority  so  to  amend  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  as  to  put  lunatics  in  a 
separate  category,  and  require  suitable  accommodation  and  treatment  for  them — an 
indisposition  perhaps  strengthened  by  the  very  high  requirements  on  which  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  would  have  insisted — stood  in  the  way  of  any  candid  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  for  thousands  of  lunatics,  idiots  and  mentally  defectives,  the  workhouse  had,  without 
suitable  provision  for  them,  and  often  to  the  unspeakable  discomfort  of  the  other  inmates, 
become  a  permanent  home. 

Gr. — Defectives. 

During  this  period,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  lame  and  deformed  were 
increasingly  recognised  by  Parliament  as  classes  for  whom  the  Poor  Law  authorities  might, 
if  they  chose,  provide  expensive  treatment.  This  was  done  by  authorising  boards  of 
guardians,  if  they  chose,  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  whether  children  or  adults,  in 
special  institutions^  I  do  not  find  that  the  central  authority  suggested  the  adoption  of 
this  or  any  other  policy  or  gave  any  lead  to  the  boards  of  guardians  with  regard  to  these 
cases.|| 

H. — The  Aged  and  Infirm. 

I  have  shown  that  neither  the  Report  of  1834,  nor  the  central  authority  between  1834 
and  1847  even  suggested  any  departure  from  the  common  practice  of  granting  outdoor 
relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  This  continued,  so"  far  as  the  official  documents  show,  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  central  authority  during  the  whole  of  the  period  1847-1871.  ^{The  only  two 

*  There  had  apparently  been  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  husband  was  legally  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  wife  who  had  been  removed  under  legal  authority  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  1850  the 
Central  Authority  got  an  Act  passed  to  require  him  to  pay  (13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  101,  sec.  4)  on  the  ground  that 
"  great  ha-  dship  has  been  frequently  occasioned  to  parishes,  who  have  been  burthened  with  the  heavy  expense 
of  such  maintenance  without  the  means  of  recovering  from  the  husband  even  a  partial  reimbursement." 
(Third  Annual  Report,  1850,  p.  16.) 

f  Special  Orders  of  June  18th,  1867,  October  6th,  1870,  December  23rd,  1870,  June  17th,  1871,  etc. 

J  On  January  1st,  1852,  the  number  in  the  county  or  borough  asylums  was  9,412,  and  in  licensed  houses 
2,584  ;  making  a  total  of  11,996  out  of  21,158  paupers  of  unsound  mind.  (Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852,  p.  152.) 
On  January  1st,  1870,  the  number  in  asylums  had  risen  to  26,634,  and  that  in  licensed  houses  had  fallen  to 
1,589,  making  a  total  of  28,223,  out  of  46,548  paupers  of  unsound  mind.  (Twenty-third  Annual  Report, 
1870-71,  p.  xxiii). 

§  25  &  26  Vict.,  c.  43,  sec.  10  (Poor  Law  Certified  Schools  Act  of  1862)  ;  30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  106,  sec.  21 
(1867)  ;  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  122,  sec.  42  (1868). 

||  In  1849  the  expenses  of  conveying  a  blind  pauper  to  hospital  were  allowed  to  be  paid  under  the  head 
of  non-resident  relief  in  case  of  sickness  {Official  Circular,  No.  24,  n.s.,  April,  1849,  p.  64).  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  1862  the  Guardians  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  provided  a  separate  establishment  at  Mitcham  for  their 
idiotic  and  imbecile  paupers,  which  was  regulated  by  Special  Order  of  April  30th,  1862. 

For  instance,  in  1861,  the  Central  Authority,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Guardians  of  St.  James', 
Westminster,  recommended  the  application  of  the  workhouse  test  for  the  able-bodied  males,  but  as  regards 
the  aged  and  infirm,  warmly  approved  the  policy  of  the  guardians,  to  "  cheerfully  supply  all  that  their  neces- 
sities and  infirmities  require."  (Poor  Law  Board,  January  19th,  1861,  in  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1860-1, 
p.  36.) 
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references  to  the  subject  in  the  Orders  and  Circulars  of  this  period  assume  that  the  aged 
and  infirm  will  normally  be  relieved  in  their  own  homes.  Thus,  in  1852,  in  commenting 
on  the  provision  requiring  the  weekly  payment  of  relief,  the  central  authority  said,  "as 
to  the  cases  in  which  the  pauper  is  too  infirm  to  come  every  week  for  the  relief,  it  is  on 
many  accounts  advantageous  that  the  relieving  officer  should,  as  far  as  possible,  himself 
visit  the  pauper,  and  give  the  relief  at  least  weekly."  *  And  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Out-relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852  (that  of  August  25th,  1852)  the  central  authority  ^ 
far  from  prohibiting  outdoor  relief  to  persons  "  indigent  and  helpless  from  ago, 
sickness,  accident  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,"  formally  sanctioned  this  practice,  by 
ordering  that  " one  third  at  least  of  such  relief  " should  be  given  in  kind  (viz.,  "  in  articles 
of  food  or  fuel,  or  in  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity  the  object  being  expressly  ex- 
plained to  be,  not,  as  might  nowadays  have  been  imagined,  the  discouragement  of  such 
relief,  but  the  prevention  of  its  misappropriation.:}:  This  provision  was  objected  toby 
boards  of  guardians  up  and  down  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  hardship 
to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  The  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  for  instance,  stated  "that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  under  the  denomination  of  aged  and  infirm  whom  the 
guardians  have,  in  their  long  practical  experience,  found  it  expedient  and  not  objectionable 
to  relieve  wholly  in  money,  feeling  assured  that  it  would  be  beneficially  expended  for  their 
use,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  infirmity  the  relieving  officer  or  his  assistant,  if  neces- 
sary, is  thereby  enabled  to  conveniently  relieve  them  at  their  own  house."  §  The  Norwich 
Guardians  stated  that  it  would  be  difficult  "  to  determine  (especially  for  the  aged  and  sick 
poor)  what  kind  of  food  or  articles  should  be  given."  They  also  communicated  with  forty 
other  unions,  summoning  them  to  concerted  resistance. [|  A  deputation  "  from  most  of  the 
large  and  populous  unions  in  the  North  of  England  ....  and  from  several  Metro- 
politan parishes,  representing  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  population,"^ 
assembled  in  London,  and  objected  to  nearly  all  the  provisions  of  the  Order.  Accompanied 
by  about  twenty-five  members  of  Parliament,  the  deputation  waited  on  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  specially  urged  their  objection  to  being  compelled  to  give  a  third  of  all  outdoor 
relief  in  kind.  After  two  hours'  argumentative  discussion,  Sir  John  Trollope  said  that  the 
board  would  reconsider  the  whole  Order,  which  need  not  in  the  meantime  be  acted  upon  ; 
and  he  hinted  at  a  probable  modification  of  the  Article  relating  to  relief  in  kind.**  In  re- 
sponse to  these  objections,  the  central  authority  does  not  seem  even  to  have  suggested  that 
outdoor  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm  was  contrary  to  its  principles.  It  first  intimated  its 
willingness  to  modify  the  Order  if  its  working  proved  to  be  "  accompanied  with  hardship  to 
the  aged  or  helpless  poor  "  ft  and  then  within  a  few  weeks  withdrew  the  provision  altogether 
as  regards  any  but  the  able-bodied. $:{;  It  was  expressly  explained  that  the  Order,  as  re- 
issued, was  intended  as  a  precaution  "  against  the  injurious  consequences  of  maintaining  out 
of  the  poor  rate  able-bodied  labourers  and  their  families  in  a  state  of  idleness,"  and  that 
the  central  authority  left  to  the  boards  of  guardians  "  full  discretion  as  to  the  description  of 
relief  to  be  given  to  indigent  poor  of  every  other  class."  §§  From  that  date  down  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1871, 1  can  find  in  the  documents  no  hint  or  suggestion 
that  it  disapproved  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  On  1st  January,  1871 ,  nearly 
half  the  outdoor  relief  was  due  to  this  cause.||!| 

I .  — Non-Residents. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  policy  of  preventing  relief  to  paupers  not  resident  within 
the  union.  The  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852  embodied  the  prohibition  with 
the  same  exceptions  as  had  been  contained  in  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  of  1844, 
omitting,  however,  that  of  widows  without  children  daring  the  first  six  months  of  their 

*  Letter  to  Board  of  Guardians,  Barnslev  Union,  October  26th,  1852,  in  House  of  Commons,  No.  Ill  o£ 
1852-3,  p.  17. 

t  General  Order  of  August  25th,  1852,  Art.  1  (in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852,  p.  17). 
t  Circular  of  August  25th,  1852,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1853,  p.  22. 
§  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  October  18th,  1852. 
'||  MS.  Minutes,  Norwich  Board  of  Guardians.  October  5th,  1852. 
Tf  Ibid,,  December  7th,  1852. 

**  Ibid.  ;  also  Circular  of  DecemberHth,  1852,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852,  pp.  28-31.  The  Salford  Union, 
t  )ok  part  in  a  meeting  of  Lancashire  Guardians  on  the  subject.  (Salford  Union  to  Poor  Law  Board,  October 
JGth,  1855,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1855,  p.  50.) 

ff  Letter  to  Board  of  Guardians,  Ashton-under-Lyne  Union,  October  8th,  1852  ;  in  House  of  Commons, 
No.  Ill  of  1852-3,  p.  14. 

XX  General  Order,  December  14th,  1852,  and  Circular  of  same  date,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852,  pp. 
24,  29. 

§§  Circular  of  December  14th,  1852  ;  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852,  p.  29. 

Illl  Out  of  a  total  of  outdoor  paupers  on  January  1st,  1871  (exclusive  of  vagrants  and  the  insane)  of 
880,709,  the  destitution  was  "  caused  by  old  age  or  permanent  disability  "  in  the  case  of  423,206,  viz.,  117,681 
men.  265,638  women,  and  39,887  children  dependent  on  them.    (Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1,  p.  378.) 

NOTE.—  References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
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widowhood.  But,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  the 
Boarding-Out  Orders  of  1869,  etc.,  permitted  children  to  be  maintained  outside  the  union. 

J. — The  Workhouse. 

We  have  seen  that  between  1834  and  1847  the  central  authority  turned  directly  away 
from  the  express  recommendations  of  the  1834  Report  with  regard  to  the  institutional 
accommodation  of  the  paupers.  Instead  of  a  series  of  separate  institutions  appropriately 
organised  and  equipped  for  the  several  classes  of  the  pauper  population — the  aged  and 
infirm,  the  children,  and  the  adult  able-bodied — the  central  authority  had  got  established, 
in  nearly  every  union,  one  general  workhouse  ;  nearly  everywhere  "  the  same  cheap,  homely 
building,"  with  one  common  regimen,  under  one  management,  for  all  classes  of  paupers. 

The  justification  for  the  policy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  Francis  Head  induced  the 
■central  authority  to  substitute  for  the  recommendations  of  the  1834  Report,  may  have  been 
his  confident  expectation,  in  1835,  that  the  use  of  the  workhouse  was  only  to  serve  as  a 
<l  test,"  which  the  applicants  would  not  pass  ;  and  that  there  was  accordingly  no  need  to 
Tegard  the  workhouse  building  as  a  continuing  home.*  This  was  the  view  taken  by  Harriet 
Martineau,  who,  in  her  Poor  Law  Tales,  describes  the  overseer  of  the  depauperised  parish 
as  locking  the  door  of  the  empty  workhouse  when  it  had  completely  fulfilled  its  purpose 
of  a  test  by  having  made  all  the  applicants  prefer  and  contrive  to  be  independent  of  poor 
relief  .  By  1847,  however,  it  must  have  been  clear  that,  even  in  the  most  strictly  adminis- 
tered parishes,  under  the  most  rigid  application  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order, 
there  would  be  permanently  residing  in  the  workhouse  a  motley  crowd  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  unable  to  live  independently  ;  the  destitute  chronic  sick  in  like  case  ;  the  orphans 
and  foundlings ;  such  afflicted  persons  as  the  village  idiot,  the  senile  imbecile,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  what  we  now  call  the  mentally  defective  ;  together  with  a  perpetually 
floating  population  of  acutely  sick  persons  of  all  ages  ;  vagrants ;  girls  with  illegitimate 
babies ;  wives  whose  husbands  had  deserted  them  or  were  in  prison,  in  hospital,  or  in  the 
Army  or  Navy ;  widows  beyond  the  first  months  of  their  widowhood  and  other  women 
unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  ;  all  sorts  of  "  ins  and  outs  "  ;  and  the  children  dragging  at  the 
skirts  of  all  these  classes.  The  workhouse  population  in  590  unions  of  England  and  Wales 
on  January  1st,  1849,  was,  in  fact,  121, 331. f  The  condition  of  these  workhouse  inmates, 
and  the  character  of  the  regimen  to  which  they  were  subjected,  had  been  brought  to  public 
notice  in  1847  in  the  notorious  Andover  case.  The  insanitary  condition  of  the  workhouses 
of  the  period  as  places  of  residence,  and,  in  particular,  their  excessive  death  rate,  was 
repeatedly  brought  to  notice  not  only  by  irresponsible  agitators,  but  also  by  such  com- 
petent statistical  and  medical  critics  as  McCulloch  and  Wakley.J  But  the  very  idea  of 
the  general  workhouse  was  now  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  "  During  the  last  ten  years," 
said  the  author  of  an  able  book  in  1852,  "  I  have  visited  many  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  and  Germany.  A  single  English  workhouse  contains 
more  that  justly  calls  for  condemnation  in  the  principle  on  which  it  is  established  than  is 
found  in  the  very  worst  prisons  or  public  lunatic  asylums  that  I  have  seen.  The  work- 
house as  now  organised  is  a  reproach  and  disgrace  peculiar  to  England  ;  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  is  found  throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  In  France  the  medical 
patients  of  our  workhouses  would  be  found  in  '  hopitaux '  ;  the  infirm  aged  poor  would 
l)e  in  hospices  ;  and  the  blind,  the  idiot,  the  lunatic,  the  bastard  child,  and  the  vagrant 
would  similarly  be  placed  each  in  an  appropriate  but  separate  establishment.  With 
us  a  common  Malebolge  is  provided  for  them  all ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
confusion  is  worse  confounded  by  the  effect  of  Prohibitory  Orders,  which,  enforcing  the 
application  of  the  notable  workhouse-test,  drive  into  the  same  common  sink  of  so  many  kinds 
of  vice  and  misfortune  the  poor  man  whose  only  crime  is  his  poverty,  and  whose  want  of 
work  alone  makes  him  chargeable.  Each  of  the  buildings  which  we  so  absurdly  call  a 
workhouse  is,  in  truth  (1)  A  general  hospital ;  (2)  An  almshouse  ;  (3)  A  foundling  house  ; 
^4)  A  lying-in  hospital ;  (5)  A  school  house  ;  (6)  A  lunatic  asylum  ;  (7)  An  idiot  house  ; 
(8)  A  blind  asylum  ;  (9)  A  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  ;  (10)  A  workhouse  ;  but  this  part  of 
the  establishment  is  generally  a  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  omitting  to  find  work  even  for  able- 
bodied  paupers.  Such  and  so  various  are  the  destinations  of  these  common  receptacles  of 
sin  and  misfortune,  of  sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  most  different  kinds,  each  tending  to  aggra- 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  already  mentioned,  it  was  no  part  of  the'policy  of  the  Central  Authority 
to  relieve  in  the  workhouse  any  of  the  aged  and  infirm  or  of  the  sick  who  preferred  to  remain  outside,  and 
who  were  (so  far  as  the  published  documents  show)  to  continue  to  receive  outdoor  relief. 

t  Second  Annual  Eeport,  1849,  p.  159. 

t  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wakley,  by  S.  Squire  Sprigge,  1897.  See,  for  a  contemporary  indictment, 
The  Russell  Predictions  on  the  Working  Classes,  the  National  Debt  and  the  New  Poor  Law  Dissected,  by  John 
Bowen,  1850. 
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vate  the  others  with  which  it  is  unnecessarily  and  injuriously  brought  into  contact.  It  is 
at  once  equally  shocking  to  every  principle  of  reason,  and  every  feeling  of  humanity  that  all 
these  varied  forms  of  wretchedness  should  be  thus  crowded  together  into  one  common  abode, 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  by  law  to  classify  them,  and  to  provide  appropiiate  places 
for  the  relief  of  each."* 

During  the  period  now  under  review,  1847-1871,  we  see  the  central  authority  becom- 
ing gradually  alive  to  the  drawbacks  of  this  mixture  of  classes.  At  first  its  remedy  seems  to 
have  been  to  take  particular  classes  out  of  the  workhouse.  I  have  already  described  the 
constant  attempts,  made  from  the  very  establishment  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  have  the 
children  removed  to  separate  institutions  and  to  get  the  vagrants  segregated  into  distinct 
casual  wards.  It  was  the  resistance  and  apathy  of  the  boards  of  guardians  that  prevented 
these  attempts  being  particularly  successful,"!"  and  the  central  authority  appears  not  to  have 
felt  able  to  issue  peremptory  orders  on  the  subject.  The  policy  of  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners drew  many  lunatics  out  of  the  workhouses,  but  this  was  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increasing  tendency  to  seclude  the  village  idiot,  so  that  the  workhouse  population  of  un- 
sound mind  actually  increased. 

I  do  not  find  that  there  was  during  the  whole  period  any  alteration  of  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  upon  which  the  regimen  of  the  workhouse  defended.  In 
spite  of  the  increasing  number  of  the  sick  and  the  persons  of  unsound  min  one  seven 
classes  of  workhouse  inmates  determined  by  that  Order  were  adhered  to,  and  received  no 
addition,  though  the  Poor  Law  Board  favoured  the  subdivision  of  these  classes  so  far  as 
it  was  reasonably  possible  in  the  existing  buildings,  especially  in  the  case  of  women.  In  a 
letter  of  1854J  it  lamented  the  evil  which  arose  "  from  the  association  of  girls,  when  removed 
from  workhouse  union  schools,  with  women  of  bad  character  in  the  able-bodied  women's 
ward,"  and  wished  that  it  could  be  prevented.  At  the  same  time  it  stated  that  in  the 
smaller  workhouses  itwas"  often  impracticable  to  provide  the  accommodation"  which  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  complete  separation,  and  while  pointing  out  that  it 
was  legally  competent  for  the  guardians  (with  its  approval)  to  erect  extra  accommodation,, 
by  means  of  which  this  contamination  could  be  avoided,  the  central  authority  did  not  even 
remotely  suggest  that  it  was  the  guardians'  duty  so  to  do.  By  1860  it  "  had  given  instruc- 
tions that  every  new  workhouse  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  requisite 
classification.'^ 

From  about  1865  onwards  we  note  a  new  spirit  in  all  the  Circulars  and  letters  relating 
to  the  workhouse.  The  public  scandal  caused  by  the  Lancet  enquiry  into  the  conditions 
of  the  sick  poor  in  the  workhouses,  and  the  official  reports  and  Parliamentary  discussions 
that  ensued,  seem  to  have  enabled  the  central  authority  to  take  up  a  new  attitude  with 
regard  both  to  workhouse  construction  and  workhouse  regimen.  From  this  time  forth  the 
workhouse  is  recognised  as  being,  not  merely  a  "  test  of  destitution  "  for  the  able-bodied  r 
which  they  were  not  expected  long  to  endure,  but  also  the  continuing  home  of  large- 
classes  of  helpless  and  not  otherwise  than  innocent  persons.  "Able-bodied  people,"  reported 
the  Medical  Officer  in  1867,  "  are  now  scarcely  at  all  found  in  them  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  .  .  .  Those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  these  institutions  are  almost 
solely  such  as  may  fittingly  receive  them,  viz.,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  destitute  sick  and 
ehildren.    Workhouses  are  now  asylums  and  infirmaries." || 

From  now  onwards  we  see  the  central  authority  always  striving  to  improve  the  work- 
house. In  the  Circulars  of  1868  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  space  ancL 
ventilation.  It  was  required  that  parallel  blocks  of  building  should  be  so  far  apart  as  to 
allow  free  access  to  light  and  air,  blocks  connected  at  a  right  or  acute  angle  were  to  be 
avoided.  Ordinary  wards  were  to  be  at  least  ten  feet  high  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  the  length 
depending  on  the  number  of  inmates  ;  300  cubic  feet  of  space  were  required  for  each  healthy 
person  in  a  dormitory,  500  for  infirm  persons  able  to  leave  the  dormitory  during  the 
day,  and  700  in  a  day  and  night  room4    The  Visiting  Committee  was  expected  to 

*  Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws,  by  Robert  Pashley,  Q.C.,  1852,  pp.  364-5. 

t  On  January  1st,  1871,  I  estimate  that  of  the  55,832  children  on  indoor  relief,  only  4,979  were  in  district 
schools,  and  some  9,000  in  distinct  union  boarding  schools,  leaving  about  40,000  living  in  the  workhouses. 
%  Regulations  relating  to  the  Classification  of  Workhouse  Inmates,  House  of  Commons,  No.  485  of  1854, 
§  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  Hansard,  May  4th,  1860,  Vol.  158,  p.  694. 

||  Dr.  B.  Smith,  Medical  Officer  to  Poor  Law  Board,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  p.  43. 

If  Circular  of  June  15th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  48-49  ;  Circular  of  September, 
29th,  1870,  in  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1,  p.  9.  This  was  the  more  important,  as  Dr.  Smith  held  that 
"  during  the  night  at  all  seasons  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  the  windows  cannot 
be  opened  with  propriety."  (Report  of  Dr.  E.  Smith,  on  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Wards, 
in  House  of  Commons,  No.  372  of  1866,  p.  53.) 

NOTE— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volumer 
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"  ascertain  not  merely  whether  the  total  number  for  which  the  workhouse  is  certified  hasbeen 
exceeded,  but  whether  the  number  of  any  one  class  exceeds  the  accommodation  available  for 
it.*  No  wards  were  to  be  placed  side  by  side  without  a  corridor  between  them;  the  corridors 
were  to  be  six  feet  wide,  and  ordinary  dormitories  were  to  have  windows  into  them.  Win- 
dows and  fanlights  into  internal  spaces  were  to  be  made  to  open  to  be  used  as  ventilators, 
and  ventilation  was  also  to  be  "  effected  by  special  means,  apart  from  the  usual  means  of 
doors,  windows  and  fire  places,"  air-bricks  being  recommended  as  a  simple  method. f  No 
rooms  occupied  by  the  inmates  as  sleeping  rooms  were  to  be  on  the  boundary  of  the  work- 
house site  ;  hot  and  cold  water  was  to  be  distributed  to  the  bath  rooms  and  sick  wards. 
Airing  yards  for  the  inmates  were  to  be  "  of  sufficient  size  " — with  a  rider  that  "  if  partially 
or  wholly  paved  with  stone  or  brick  or  asphalted  or  gas-tarred  they  are  often  better  than  if 
covered  with  gravel."  J  Yards  for  the  children,  sick  and  aged  were  to  be  enclosed  with 
dwarf  walls  and  palisades  where  practicable,  presumably  with  the  object  of  giving  a  look- 
out, and  making  the  yard  slightly  less  prison-like.  "Small  yards,  a  work-house  and  a 
covered  shed  for  working  in  in  bad  weather  "  were  to  be  provided  for  vagrants.  For 
workhouses  having  a  large  number  of  children  the  Poor  Law  Board  recommended  "  in 
addition  to  the  schoolrooms,  dayrooms,  covered  playsheds  in  their  yards  and  industrial 
workrooms."  The  staircases  were  to  be  of  stone  ;  the  timber  Baltic  fir  and  English  oak  ; 
fire  escapes  were  to  be  provided  ;  these  and  many  other  details  were  laid  down,  all  tending 
to  make  the  building  solid  and  capacious.  There  was  no  mention  of  ornament ;  no  regard 
to  appearance,  no  hint  that  anything  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  dead  ugliness  of  the  place ; 
but  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  central  authority  had,  by  1868,  travelled  far  from  the 
"  low,  cheap,  homely  building  "  which  it  was  recommending  thirty  years  before.§ 

Separate  dormitories,  dayrooms,  and  yards  (apparently  not  dining-rooms)  were 
required  for  the  aged,  able-bodied,  children,  and  sick  of  each  sex,  and  these  were  the 
only  divisions  laid  down  as  fundamental,  but  the  Circular  went  on  to  recommend  pro- 
vision (1)  "  so  far  as  practicable  for  the  subdivision  of  the  able-bodied  women  into  two  or 
three  classes  with  reference  to  moral  character,  or  behaviour,  the  previous  habits  of  the 
inmates,  or  such  other  grounds  as  might  seem  expedient,"  and  (2)  "in  the  larger  work- 
houses "  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  the  following  classes  of  sick — 

Ordinary  sick  of  both  sexes. 

Lying-in  women,  with  separate  labour  room. 

Itch  cases  of  both  sexes. 

Dirty  and  offensive  cases  of  both  sexes. 

Venereal  cases  of  both  sexes. 

Fever  and  small-pox  cases  of  both  sexes  (to  be  in  a  separate  building  with 
detached  rooms). 

Children  (in  whose  case  sex  was  not  mentioned). || 

In  the  furnishing  of  the  wards,  the  simplicity  of  1868  was  equally  far  removed  from 
that  of  1835.  Ordinary  dormitories  contained  beds  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  chairs,  bells,  and 
gas  where  practicable.  Dayrooms  were  to  have  an  open  fireplace,  benches,  cupboards 
(or  open  shelves,  which  were  preferred),  tables,  gas,  combs,  and  hairbrushes.  "A 
proportion  of  chairs  "  were  to  be  provided  "  for  the  aged  and  infirm  "  ;  and  of  the  benches, 
likewise,  "  those  for  the  aged  and  infirm  should  have  backs,  and  be  of  sufficient  width  for 
reasonable  comfort."  In  the  dining-rooms  were  to  be  benches,  tables,  a  minimum  of 
necessary  table  utensils,  and  if  possible  gas  and  an  open  fireplace.  The  sick  wards  were  to 
be  furnished  with  more  care,  and  with  an  eye  to  medical  efficiency.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  long  and  detailed  list  of  the  medical  appliances  which  were  required.  There  is 
even  some  notice  of  appearances  in  a  suggestion  that  "  cheerful-looking  rugs  "  should  be 
placed  on  the  beds,  and  of  comfort  in  the  arm  and  other  chairs  "  for  two -thirds  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  sick."  There  were  also  to  be  short  benches  with  backs,  and  (but  these  only  for 
special  cases)  even  cushions  ;  rocking  chairs  for  the  lying-in  wards,  and  little  arm  chairs  and 

*  Circular  Letter  of  July  6th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  p.  55. 
f  Circular  of  June  15th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  48-50. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

§  We  soon  see  the  effect  of  this  action  by  the  Central  Authority  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  capital  expendi- 
ture of  the  boards  of  guardians.  The  annual  reports  of  the  next  few  years  record  extensive  new  buildings. 
In  the  thirty-one  years  down  to  1864-5,  the  total  sum  authorised  for  the  building,  altering,  and  enlarging  of 
workhouses  and  schools  had  reached  £6,059,571,  or  an  average  of  £195,541  a  year  (Seventeenth  Annual  Report, 
1864-5,  pp.  328-9).  Within  six  years  this  had  risen  to  £8,406,215  (Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1, 
pp.  446-453).  Of  the  new  capital  outlay  in  these  six  years  of  no  less  than  £2,346,644,  or  £391,108  a  year,  half 
had  taken  place  in  the  Metropolis,  and  a  quarter  in  Lancashire. 

||  Circular  of  June  15th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  47-48. 
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rocking  chairs  for  the  children's  sick  wards.*  Dr.  Smith  had  further  recommended  a  Biblefor 
each  inmate,  entertaining  illustrated  and  religious  periodicals,  tracts  and  books,  games, 
and  a  foot  valance  to  the  beds  to  "  add  to  the  appearance  of  comfort."  j  These  suggestions 
were  not  specifically  taken  up  by  the  central  authority,  but  Dr.  Smith's  report  w*s  circu- 
lated to  the  guardians,  without  comment.  We  have  the  beginning,  too,  between  1863  and 
1867,  of  the  improvement  of  the  food,  which  was  regulated  in  each  workhouse  by  a  separate 
Special  Order,  prescribing  a  dietary,  differing  widely  from  union  to  union. $  In  1866 
the  report  of  the  medical  officer  in  favour  of  skilled  cooking,  by  a  professional  cook,  instead 
of  by  a  pauper  inmate,  really  hot  meals  (even  to  the  use  of  "  hot  water  dishes  ")  and  efficient 
service,  so  as  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  was  circulated  to  the  boards  of 
guardians.§  After  many  reports  and  elaborate  inquiries,  the  central  authority  in  1868 
issued  a  Circular  of  very  authoritative  suggestions  for  a  general  improvement  in  the  work- 
house dietaries.  After  a  protest  that  no  cause  had  been  shown  for  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  principles  which  had  been  hitherto  recommended,  it  was  urged  that  there 
were  various  points  which  the  guardians  should  remember  in  framing  dietaries.  The 
first  of  these  points  was  the  addition  of  several  classes  who  were  to  have  separate  dietaries, 
viz.  : — 

(a)  The  aged  and  infirm  not  on  the  medical  officer's  book. 

(b)  Inmates  on  the  medical  officer's  book  for  diet  oaly,  and  not  on  the  sick 

list. 

(c)  Inmates  allowed  extra  diet  on  account  of  employment,  and  those  allowed 
alcohol  for  the  same  reason. 

(d)  Children  aged  nine  to  sixteen,  if  the  guardians  thought  they  should  be 
separately  dieted. 

(e)  Sick  diets  to  be  framed  by  the  medical  officer  as  before. 

(/)  Imbeciles  and  suckling  women  to  be  dieted  as  the  aged,  "  with  or  without 
the  substitution  of  milk  porridge  and  bread  at  breakfast  or  supper  or  at  both 
meals." 

Then  followed  various  detailed  suggestions,  some  of  which  dealt  with  ingredients  and 
methods  of  cooking.  Soup  or  broth  dinners  were  not  to  be  given  more  than  twice  a  week  ; 
nor  were  bread  and  cheese  or  suet  pudding  dinners,  except  to  the  able-bodied.  Fresh 
vegetables  were  to  be  provided,  if  possible  five  times  a  week,  and  boiled  rice  alone  was  not 
to  be  made  a  substitute  for  them.  Rice  pudding  was  not  to  be  given  as  a  dinner  except  to 
children  under  nine,  and  to  them  not  more  than  twice  a  week.  Children  were  not  to  have 
tea  or  coffee,  except  for  supper  on  Sunday,  but  milk  at  breakfast  and  supper,  and  they 
were  to  be  given  two  or  three  ounces  of  bread  at  10  a.m.  It  was  "  suggested  that  tea, 
coffee  or  cocoa,  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  accompanied  by  bread  and  butter  or  bread  and 
cheese  should  be  allowed  to  all  the  aged  and  infirm  women  at  breakfast  and  supper,  and  the 

*  Circular  of  June  13th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  44-46. 

f  Report  of  Dr.  E.  Smith  on  Metropolitan  Workhouse  Infirmaries  and  Sick  Wards,  in  House  of  Commons, 
No.  372  of  1866,  pp.  51-52. 

X  It  appears  from  a  Minute  of  Lord  Ebrington  that,  on  entering  the  Poor  Law  Board,  he  was  much 
struck  by  there  being  no  physiological  information  available  in  the  office  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  food 
required  or  as  to  the  physiological  equivalents  of  different  foods.  The  dietaries  had  apparently  all  been 
sanctioned  without  reference  to  such  an  inquiry.  He  called  for  a  report,  and  I  believe  had  an  investigation 
made  by  Dr.  Lyon  (afterwards  Lord)  Playfair.  The  report  (signed  Thomas  Harries,  and  dated  June  1st, 
1850)  reveals  the  most  astounding  differences  between  the  amounts  of  food,  the  proportions  and  amounts 
of  nitrogenous  materials,  and  the  cost  of  the  dietaries  sanctioned  for  529  unions.  (Eighty-four  unions  had 
no  dietary  sanctioned.)  In  Berkshire,  for  instance,  the  Central  Authority  had  approved  of  the  pauper  in  the 
Cookham  Union  getting  only  15^  ozs.  of  nitrogenous  ingredients  (per  day  ?),  whilst  the  pauper  in  the  Woking- 
ham Union  was  allowed  24^  ozs.  In  the  Metropolis,  the  inmates  of  the  West  London  Workhouse  had  been 
directed  to  exist  on  14T?ff  ozs.  a  day,  whilst  those  in  the  Bermondsey  Workhouse  had  been  permitted  to  consume 
27/^-  ozs.  It  was  found,  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  that  the  dietaries  of  the  workhouses  in  the  Metropolis 
and  the  great  towns  were,  on  an  average,  lower  than  those  of  rural  unions.  There  had,  moreover,  been  a 
total  lack  of  quantitative  definition  of  the  ingredients  of  soups,  puddings,  etc.,  with  the  result  of  extraordinary 
diversity.  Sometimes  able-bodied  women  were  allowed  the  same  quantities  as  men;  sometimes  much  smaller 
quantities.  I  cannot  trace  whether  any  action  was  taken  on  this  Memorandum.  No  General  Order  or 
Circular  was  issued  on  the  subject  at  the  time,  or  indeed,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  ;  and  the  workhouse 
dietaries  remained  extremely  diverse.  But  the  Central  Authority  doubtless  acted  on  the  information  in  its 
possession.  In  September,  1850,  for  instance,  it  demurred  to  approving  a  dietary  proposed  by  the  Bradfie'.d 
Guardians,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  so  decidedly  less  nutritious  than  those  of  other  unions,  in  fact,  only 
half  what  is  given  in  some,  and  more  than  a  quarter  less  than  the  general  average."  The  Bradfield  Guardians 
triumphantly  retorted  that  their  proposed  dietary  for  paupers  provided  more  nourishment  than  the  independent 
labouring  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  got  in  their  own  homes  !  (MS.  Minutes,  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians, 
September  10th,  1850)  ;  which,  considering  the  wages  of  the  Berkshire  farm  labourers,  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  true. 

§  Circular  of  September  14th,  1866,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  395-396. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 

are  to  the  pa/je-numberings  in  brackets.  ,  : . 
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same  to  aged  and  infirm  men,  or  milk  porridge  with  bread  "  might  be  given  at  one  of  those 
meals.  The  ordinary  rations  were — of  meat  (cooked,  without  bone),  for  men  four  ounces, 
for  women  three  ounces  ;  of  soup,  one  to  one  and  a  half  pints  (containing  three  ounces  of 
meat)  for  an  adult,  and  of  bread  at  breakfast  or  supper  six  ounces  for  able-bodied  men,  for 
the  aged,  women,  and  children  over  nine  five  ounces,  and  proportionately  less  for  younger 
children.* 

The  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  workhouse  thus  initiated  by  the  central 
authority  in  1865-70  represents  a  vast  departure,  not  only  from  the  policy  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  1835-47,  but  also  from  that  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  itself  from  1847  to 
1865.  Unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  any  embodiment  of  the  new  policy  in  a  General 
Order,  it  was  left  to  the  slow  and  haphazard  discretion  of  the  six  hundred  boards  of  guar- 
dians how  far  it  was  carried  into  practice. f  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  by  1872,  at  any 
rate,  the  metropolitan  workhouses  were  reported  to  have  become  "  attractive  to  paupers," 
and  to  contain  "  many  persons.  .  .  .  who  could  maintain  themselves  out  of  doors  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  the  workhouse  furnishes  no  test  of  destitution."  J  Moreover,  though  the 
central  authority  sought  to  improve  the  physical  conditions  of  workhouse  life,  and  even 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  classes  who  now  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  workhouse 
population,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  idea  of  remedying  the  mental  deadness  of  the 
workhouse,  the  starvation  of  the  intellect,  the  paralysis  of  the  will,  and  the  extinction  of  all 
initiative  to  which  such  an  existence  inevitably  tended.  The  only  hint  during  the  whole 
period  that  I  can  find  of  any  consciousness  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workhouse 
inmates  had  minds  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers  in  1860  that  "  the  board  had  readily 
consented  to  establish  libraries  "  for  the  inmates.§  I  cannot  find  any  Order  authorising 
the  provision  of  workhouse  libraries,  or  any  Circular  suggesting  them ;  nor  do  T  discover  their 
existence  from  such  local  records  as  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 

K. — Emigration. 

Emigration  was  not  made  the  subject,  during  this  period,  of  Statute,  Order,  or  Circular. 
At  first  we  find  the  central  authority  continuing  the  favour  to  it  which  had  been  expressed 
in  the  1834  Report  and  in  the  documents  and  action  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Jn 
1849  the  central  authority  got  a  Bill  through  Parliament  increasing  the  powers  of  promoting 
and  assisting  emigration,||  in  support  of  which  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  petitioned 
in  characteristic  phraseology.^  In  the  same  year  the  central  authority  even  approved 
the  sending  out  of  a  convict's  family  to  join  him  ;  "  the  transportation  of  the  convict  is 
not  a  voluntary  desertion  of  the  family,  and  when  the  Government  promotes  the  sending 

*  Circular  of  December  7th,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp.  41-44.  In  the  different 
Metropolitan  workhouses  the  Central  Authority  sought  to  obtain  absolute  uniformity,  and  to  this  end  had  a 
model  drawn  up  which  was  submitted  to  the  guardians  for  their  adoption.  It  is  strange  that  this  dietary 
allowed  less  bread  and  more  meat  than  was  recommended  by  the  Board  in  the  circular  just  described,  only  a 
few  months  later — perhaps  because  larger  allowances  of  meat  were  made  in  the  dietaries  already  in  force  in 
London  unions.  This  dietary,  prepared  by  Dr.  Markham,  contained  tables  for  the  able-bodied,  the  aged, 
and  inmates  engaged  on  extra  labour,  in  each  case  of  both  sexes,  but  not  for  the  other  classes  named  in  the 
above-mentioned  circular.  The  points  chiefly  dwelt  upon  were  the  necessity  of  good  cooking,  of  giving  reason- 
able quantities  of  food,  sufficient  but  not  wasteful,  and  of  obtaining  materials  of  good  quality,  so  as  to  attain 
the  greatest  possible  economy.  (Circular  of  April  23rd,  1868,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  pp. 
35-41.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Central  Authority  issued  no  order  on  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  in 
most  cases  the  guardians  practically  ignored  the  suggestions,  and  continued  in  their  diversity.  Camberwell, 
for  instance,  continued  to  allow  the  able-bodied  pauper  107  ozs.  of  bread  per  week,  whereas  the  Poor  Law 
Board  had  suggested  76  ozs.  only.  The  hated  oatmeal  porridge  and  suet  pudding  were  minimised.  (Report 
of  Mr.  J.  H. -Bridges,  May  15thr187£:)"~ 

f  The  average  cost  of  in-maintenance  throughout  the  Kingdom  (apart  from  buildings,  repairs,  rate.?, 
salaries,  etc.)  appears  to  have  risen  between  1863  and  1870  from  £4-340  for  the  half  year  to  £4*781,  or  by 
over  10  per  cent.  The  125,368  indoor  paupers  on  July  1st,  1863,  cost  £521,292  for  the  half-year  ended 
Michaelmas,  1863  (Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1864-?,  pp.  189  and  198)  ;  whereas,  the  144^470  indoor 
paupers  on  July  1st,  1870,  cost  £690,812  for  the  half  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1870  (Twenty-third  Annual  Report, 
1870-1,  pp.  349  and  367).  In  the  Metropolitan  unions,  the  average  cost  for  the  half-year  rose  from  £5*077 
to  £5*588,  or  by  slightly  over  10  per  cent.  I  gather  that  the  corresponding  amounts  for  1905  were  not  much 
above  £6  for  the  whole  country  and  £7  for  the  Metropolis,  which  does  not  seem  a  great  advance  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

t  Office  Minute  of  1873.  This  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Corbett  in  1868.  "  In  none  of  these  work- 
houses is  it  possible  to  apply  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution  to  single  able-bodied  men,  nor  can  indooi 
relief  be  afforded  to  those  with  families  in  many  instances  in  which  it  would  be  desirable."  (Mr.  Corbett's 
Report,  January  4th,  1868,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  p.  126.) 

§  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  May  4th,  1860,  Hansard,  vol.  158,  p.  694. 

||  12  &  13  Vict.,  c.  103,  sec,  20 ;  Second  Annual  Report,  1849,  p.  12. 

H  "  Your  petitioners  having  had  practical  proof  of  the  tendency  of  labour  to  accumulate  beyond  the 
bounds  of  remunerative  investment  for  capital,  consider  that  a  well-arranged  system  of  emigration  is  the 
piesent  most  feasible  mode  of  preserving  a  correct  equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  demand  for  labour.  " 
(1V:S.  Minute«,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  July  12th,  1849.) 
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out  of  the  family  .  .  .  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  rate  in  furtherance  of  that 
object  may  properly  be  sanctioned."  *  By  1852  the  number  of  persons  emigrated  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  rate  had  risen  to  3,271  in  a  single  year,  four-fifths  going  to  the  Australian 
Colonies. f  By  this  time  the  total  number  of  persons  assisted  to  emigrate  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  rates  between  1834  and  1853  had  mounted  up  to  nearly  24,000.  J  The  policy 
then  changes.  The  number  of  persons  emigrated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate  suddenly 
declines,  falling  from  3,271  in  1852  to  488  in  1853.§  In  1854  it  is  recorded  that  the  central 
authority  had  "  declined  during  the  past  year  to  sanction  any  expenditure  from  the  poor 

rate  in  aid  of  emigration  to  the  Australian  Colonies  (except  in  special  circumstances),  on 

the  ground  that  the  condition  of  those  colonies  [appeared]  to  be  such  as  of  itself  to  attract 
largely  voluntary  and  independent  emigration  "  || — a  reason,  I  may  observe,  which  does  not 
seem  relevant  to  a  discussion  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  emigration  as  a  means  of 
reducing  pauperism  at  home.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  change  of  policy  was  due,  as  it 
might  have  been,  to  a  conviction  that  a  Colony  in  a  period  of  excitement  over  "  gold 
rushes  "  was  not  a  suitable  place  to  which  to  send  a  young  person  in  whose  welfare  you  took 
a  personal  interest.  It  may  be  that  the  real  reason  was  a  political  one,  viz.,  objections 
expressed  by  the  Australian  Colonies  themselves.  Whatever  the  motive,  however,  rate- 
aided  emigration  remained  in  disfavour.  "  We  must  consider,"  said  the  Poor  Law  Board 
in  1860,  "  that  at  present  emigration  cannot  be  considered  as  any  practical  remedial  measure 
for  the  repression  of  pauperism."  In  1863,  Mr.  Villiers,  speaking  as  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  gave  a  new  reason  for  the  disfavour  into  which  emigration  had  fallen. 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  protested,  on  a  discussion  about  the  distress  caused  by  the 
Lancashire  Cotton  Famine,  "  that  the  Government  should  discourage  emigration  ....  [But] 
when  we  know  the  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  country,  and  the  great  increase  of  it, 
and  are  also  cognisant  of  the  demand  for  labour  a  few  years  since,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  of  the  Government  to  expend  public  money  in  the  promotion  of  emigration."  ** 
For  the  next  seven  years  emigration  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate  practically  ceases,  the 
number  of  persons  so  assisted  falling  in  1866-7  to  eighteen. In  the  following  year, 
277  persons  were  sent  from  Poplar,  then  exceptionally  distressed, J;}:  but  there  was  no 
general  resumption  of  the  policy,  so  far  as  adults  were  concerned.  In  1869  the  central 
authority,  whilst  disavowing  any  intention  of  reviving  the  policy,  tried  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cedure with  regard  to  emigration,  but  found  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  adverse.§§ 
In  1870  there  was,  however,  a  slight  revival,  accompanied  by  the  new  feature  of  the  emi- 
gration to  Canada  of  orphan  or  deserted  children  (Miss  Rye's  scheme),||||  destined  to  become 
thenceforth  a  constant  feature,  though  not  in  any  one  year  attaining  any  considerable 
magnitude.  The  total  number  of  persons  emigrated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate  in  the 
seventeen  years  between  1853  and  1870,  was  between  three  and  four  thousand,  as  con- 
trasted with  neaily  24,000  in  the  preceding  nineteen  years.^J 

L. — Relief  on  Loan. 

We  may  note  that  the  central  authority  did  not  advise  making  use  of  the  statutory 
power  to  grant  relief  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  as  a  means  of  discouraging  applicants,  but  re- 
garded it  solely  as  a  way  of  saving  the  rates.  Such  relief  was  to  be  granted  with  due  con- 
sideration and  the  bona  fide  intention  of  recovering.***  Relief  could  not  be  given  on  loan  if  it 
would  be  contrary  to  Order  to  grant  it  not  onloan.fff  In  fact,  what  might  not  lawfully  be 
given,  was  not  to  be  lent.JIJ  Whatever  was  granted  on  loan  should  always  be  strictly  re- 
covered in  due  time.  The  power  of  lending  is  only  to  be  exercised  where  the  guardians 
think  fit  to  do  something  less  than  absolutely  give  the  relief  applied  for  in  cases  where  the 

*  Second  Annual  Report,  1849,  p.  12. 
t  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1852,  p.  7. 

J  See  the  total  given  years  later,  in  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1856,  p.  119. 

§  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1853,  p.  6. 

||  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1854,  p.  8. 

If  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1859-60,  p.  19. 

**  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  President  of  Poor  Law  Board,  April  27th,  1863,  Hansard,  vol.  170,  pp.  814-815. 
tf  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1866-7,  p.  19. 
J!  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1867-8,  pp.  33,  398. 
§§  Twenty-secord  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  lvi-lvii. 
Illl  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1,  pp.  xlvi,  441. 
1111  See  the  total  in  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1,  p.  441. 
***  Letter  of  April  8th,  1850,  in  Official  Circular,  July,  1850,  No.  39,  n.s.  1850,  p.  108. 

fff  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  August  25th,  1852,  and  December  14th,  1852,  in  Fifth  Annual 
Report,.  1852,  pp.  19,  26;  General  Order  of  January  1st,  1869,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  p.  81. 
ttt  Circular  of  August  25th,  1852,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1853,  p.  23. 
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application  is  lawful.  *  As  examples  of  occasions  suitable  for  relief  on  loan,  the  central  > 
authority  adduced  that  of  a  mentally  defective  person  having  a  regular  and  sufficient 
income,  but  yet  occasionally  destitute  from  incapacity  to  manage  his  expenditure. f  Other 
cases  are  those  of  wives  or  children  found  destitute,  when  the  relief  may  be  made  on  loan  to 
the  husbands  or  parents.  J  A  further  instance  is  supplied  by  relief  applied  for  by  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  who  is  entitled  to  periodical  payments  from  the  putative 
father.  The  putative  father  may  be  asked  to  make  his  payments  in  such  a  way  as  to  , 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  loan  from  the  mother.§  I  find  no  revival  of  the  idea  mooted 
in  1840  of  granting  medical  relief  on  loan.  . 

M. — Co-operation  with  Voluntary  Agencies. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  very  end  of  this  period  was  the  emphasis  suddenly  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  systematic  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  and  voluntary 
charitable  agencies.  This  was  the  novel  feature  of  Mr.  Goschen's  celebrated  Minute  of  20th 
November,  1869.  His  object  was  "  to  avoid  the  double  distribution  of  relief  to  the  same 
persons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  that  the  most  effective  use  should  be  made  "  of 
voluntary  funds.  With  this  view  he  sought  "  to  mark  out  the  separate  limits  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  of  charity  respectively,  and  [to  find  out]  how  it  is  possible  to  secure  joint  action  be- 
tween the  two."    He  suggested  that  voluntary  agencies  should  undertake  the  following : — 

(a)  The  necessary  supplementing  of  insufficient  incomes — and  he  does  not 
here  distinguish  between  earnings,  dividends,  pensions  and  family  contributions — 
"  leaving  to  the  operation  of  the  [Poor]  Law  the  provision  for  the  totally  destitute." 

(b)  Donations  of  bedding,  clothing  or  other  similar  articles  not  provided  by 
the  guardians  (as  distinguished  from  food  or  money)  [|  to  persons  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief. 

(c)  Services  to  such  persons  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  guardians 
(such  as  the  redemption  from  pawn  or  the  purchase  of  tools  or  clothes,  and  the 
expenses  of  migration). 

It  was  suggested  that  charitable  agencies  and  the  relieving  officers  should  bring  to  each 
other's  notice  all  cases  falling  within  each  other's  spheres,  in  order  that  none  might  be  over- 
looked ;  systematically  giving  each  other  also  information  of  all  cases  that  were  being 
relieved,  so  as  to  prevent  any  overlapping.  Mr.  Goschen  seems  to  have  thought  it  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  do  anything  to  set  going  any  joint  action  between  the 
metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  and  charitable  agencies.  He  did  not  convene  a  con- 
ference or  initiate  a  Joint  Committee,  or  even  circulate  his  proposal  to  the  metropolitan 
charities  ;  though  he  had  evidently  been  advised  that  the  services  both  of  the  officers  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  and  of  those  of  the  guardians  could  legally  be  used  "  to  assist  in  systematis- 
ing  .  .  .  relief  operations  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,"  and  "  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  official  and  private  agencies  "  ;  and  that  Poor  Law  funds 
could  be  drawn  on  for  remuneration  for  their  extra  work  and  for  the  necessary  printing. 
He  confined  himself  literally  to  sending  his  Minute  to  the  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians, 
with  a  request  for  their  views  upon  it.  In  reply,  he  got  little  beyond  a  series  of  expositions 
of  the  apparent  impracticability  of  his  proposals.  In  commenting  on  these  replies,  the 
central  authority  did  not  pursue  Mr.  Goschen's  suggestions,  but  urged  only  "  increased 
vigilance  and  the  appointment  of  more  relieving  officers  on  the  one  hand,^|  and  on  the  other 
the  grant  of  more  adequate  relief."**  There  the  matter  rested,  for  though  systematic  co- 
operation between  charities  and  the  Poor  Law  has  since  been  assumed  to  be  the  policy  of  the 

*  Ibid.  f  Letter  of  May,  1849,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  25,  N.S.,  p.  71. 

X  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  of  August  25th,  and  December  14th,  1852,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report, 
1852,  pp.  19,  26  ;  General  Order  of  January  1st,  1869,  in  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1868-9,  p.  81. 
§  Official  Circular,  September,  1850,  No.  41,  n.s.  1850,  p.  131. 

[|  The  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  seems,  down  to  this  date,  to  have  contemplated  the  supplementing 
•of  outdoor  relief  not  only  by  charitable  gifts  in  kind  but  also  by  money.  At  Poplar,  in  1868,  a  special  com- 
mittee draws  attention  to  the  "  instruction  "  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  that  when  relief  is  given  to  persons  in 
receipt  of  charitable  relief,  the  relief  given  must  be  only  so  much  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  charitable  relief, 
will  suffice  for  the  relief  of  such  person's  actual  necessities.  (MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  Sep- 
tember 22nd,  1868.) 

^|  The  number  of  relieving  officers  in  the  Metropolis  had  already  increased  from  102  in  1866  to  161  in  1870. 
Tt  now  rose  further  to  190  in  February,  1873  (Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871,  as  reprinted  for  cir- 
culation in  1873).    The  number  is  now  (1907)  about  205. 

**  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  pp.  xxxii-xxxiv,  9-30.  Mr.  Goschen  directed  an  inspection 
to  make  a  special  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  Metropolis  and  this  was  followed  by 
similar  inquiries  in  the  provinces.  (Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1870-1,  pp.  ix-xxi,  32-173  ;  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1871-2,  pp.  xv,  88-215  ;  Second  Annual  Report,  1872-3,  pp.  xvj- 
xviii ;  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  pp.  xx,  66-116,  136-209.)  The  reports  that  resulted  revealed  many 
defects  and  some  malpractices,  but  I  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  action  by  the  Central  Authority. 
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central  authority,  I  cannot  find  that  there  has  ever  been  any  second  official  statement  on  the 
subject.* 

To  the  historian  of  Poor  Law  policy,  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute  is  important  as  the  first 
indication  of  what  we  shall  see  developing  in  the  ensuing  period — an  attempt  to  restrict 
the  range  of  operations  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  here  began  to  battle  with  the  opposite  ten- 
dency to  extend  the  range  of  those  operations,  and  to  improve  their  quality,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  marked  the  whole  reign  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  with  regard  to  children  and 
persons  of  unsound  mind  ;  and  which  had,  from  1865,  taken  such  a  stride  onwards  in  the 
provision  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  sick,  and  improved  accommodation  for  the 
workhouse  inmates. 

N. — The  Position  in  1871. 
In  1867  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  had  been  continued  from  time  to  time  by  temporary 
statutes,  was  made  permanent,*}"  and  in  1871  it  was  merged  in  a  new  and  permanent  de- 
partment, the  Local  Government  Board,  established  to  take  over  not  only  the  Poor  Law 
business  but  alsothe  Local  Government  Act  Department  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  growing 
public  health  service,  which  had,  since  the  abolition  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
been  under  the  Privy  Council.  This  amalgamation,  which  was  not  brought  about  by 
anything  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law  side,  does  not  mark  any  significant  epoch  in  Poor 
Law  policy.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  attempt  any  summary  of  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  as  such.  It  need  only  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  new  estab- 
lishment of  the  central  authority  on  a  permanent  basis,  no  longer  dependent  on  temporary 
statutes,  but  definitely  one  of  the  departments  of  the  national  executive,  with  its  Pre- 
sident more  frequently  than  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  greatly  strengthened  the 
authority  and  augmented  the  confidence  with  which  it  dealt  with  boards  of  guardians.  And 
this  authority  was  in  these  years  being  fortified,  by  the  growth  of  an  official  staff,  on  a  more 
permanent  basis  than  the  temporarily  serving  inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors  of  a 
professedly  temporary  board.  We  are  already  conscious,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  of  a 
growing  firmness  of  touch  and  an  increasing  consciousness  of  there  being  once  more  a 
deliberate  policy,  which  the  new  department  will  strive  to  carry  out  and  enforce. 


*  It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4  (pp.  xvii  and  126-135),  reports 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  Colonel  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  on  the  Co-operation  of  Charity  with  the  Poor  Law  in 
Marylebone,  are  given  and  commended. 

t  The  Liverpool  Vestry  and  various  boards  of  guardians  objected  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  being  made 
permanent,  as  its  very  existence  tended  to  lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  local  Poor  Law  authorities. 
(Report  of  Special  Vestry  Meeting,  Liverpool,  in  Liverpool  Mercury,  June  27th,  1867.) 
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PART  IV. 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 


As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  merging  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished Local  Government  Board  came  about  for  reasons  unaffecting  the  Poor  Law,  and 
it  coincided  with  no  definite  change  in  Poor  Law  policy.  But,  as  already  indicated, 
the  placing  of  the  central  authority  on  a  permanent  basis  coincided  with  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  inspectorial  staff,  who,  in  the  ensuing  decades,  remind 
us  more  of  the  masterful  assistant  commissioners  of  the  1834-47  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  the  office  from  a  mere  specialised  authority,  concerned  only 
with  a  single  function,  into  what  became  practically  a  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  all  the  local  government  of  the  country  (with  the  partial  exception 
of  police  and  schools),  necessitated  both  an  increase  and  a  development  of  the  permanent 
secretariat.  To  this  secretariat,  with  its  graded  hierarchy  and  multiplicity  of  depart- 
ments, Boards  of  Guardians  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  tended  inevitably 
to  take  their  place  among  municipal  corporations,  local  boards  of  health,  highway  authori- 
ties, and  the  administration  of  other  statutory  powers.  There  is  even  a  third  element 
to  take  into  account.  The  revival  of  public  interest  in  Poor  Law  problems,  beginning 
about  1867*  in  the  Metropolis  and  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  spreading  later  to  the 
whole  country,  had  its  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  especially  after  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  London  and  the  boroughs  (1867),  and  in  the  counties  (1884).  We 
see  this  manifesting  itself  in  Poor  Law  policy  in  various  minor  statutes,  and,  above  all,  in 
sporadic  Circulars  and  other  declarations  of  policy  by  the  Parliamentary  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Thus  the  student  who  seeks  to  discover  what  was  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority 
between  1871  and  1907  finds  two  distinct  influences  at  work  on  Boards  of  Guardians, 
each  of  which  carries  with  it  the  weight  of  the  Central  Authority,  but  one  of  them  is  seen 
to  be  predominant  between  1871  and  1885,  whilst  the  other  predominates  after  1885. 

The  able,  zealous  and  somewhat  doctrinaire  inspectorate,  especially  between  1871 
and  1885,  stands  always  on  the  "  principles  of  1834  "  in  their  strictest  interpretation — 
constantly  using  language,  indeed,  which  went  beyond  any  proposals  of  the  1834  Report, 
or  any  policy  embodied  in  the  documents  of  the  Central  Authority  of  1834-47.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  president  (and  Parliament  with  his  concurrence)  sporadically  brought  in 
(especially  after  1885)  a  note  that  some  might  term  a  sentimental,  others  an  enlightened, 
humanitarianism  with  regard  to  particular  sections — the  unemployed,  the  decayed  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  the  "  deserving  aged  poor  "  generally.  This  humanitarianism 
was  certainly  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  "  Principles  of  1834."  How  far  it  may  be 
said  to  have  embodied,  perhaps  unconsciously,  other  principles  will  subsequently  appear. 

The  cleavage  in  policy  between  the  inspectorate  and  the  president  did  not  at  first 
manifest  itself.  For  the  first  decade  or  so,  the  successive  presidents  and  the  Inspectorate 
seem  to  be  at  one  in  a  policy  of  "  strict  administration  " — a  policy  as  to  which  I  cannot 
discover  whether  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  such  presidents  as  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Stansfeld  upon  such  inspectors  as  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Doyle,  Mr.  Wodehouse  and  Mr.  Longley, 
or  vice  versa.  We  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  the  caution  of  the  secretariat  the  confining 
of  this  policy  to  the  general  terms  of  circulars  and  minutes,  thus  avoiding  alike  the  neces- 
sary precision  of  Orders  and  Statutes  and  any  explicit  extension  of  the  "  Principles  of 
1834  "  to  classes  other  than  the  able-bodied. 


*  The  sequence  in  the  Metropolis  seems  to  have  been,  first,  the  exceptional  distress  in  the  East  End 
during  1866-7  ;  then  a  strict  administration  on  deterrent  principles,  agreed  to  by  Conferences  of  East  End 
Guardians  in  1869,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Corbett,  who  had  become  inspector  for  the  Metropolis  in  1866 ; 
Mr.  Goschen's  Circular  of  November  20th,  1869,  and  the  consequent  inquiries  into  Poor  Law  practice ;  Mr. 
Corbett's  powerful  Report  of  August  10th,  1871 ;  and  then  the  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871,  with  the 
Conferences  resulting  therefrom.  Mr.  Longley  was  appointed  inspsctor  for  the  Metropolis  in  March,  1872 
(Mr.  Longley's  Report,  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  pp.  196-7). 
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From  1871  to  about  1885  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority 
was  the  steady  pressure  exercised  through  the  inspectors  with  the  object  of  reducing 
outdoor  relief.  This  arose  out  of  the  enquiries  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Goschen,  which  had 
revealed,  not  only  the  granting  of  a  large  amount  of  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men 
and  women  and  their  families,  but  also  great  differences  in  practice  between  one  union 
and  another.  As  I  have  shown,  neither  Mr.  Goschen  nor  the  Central  Authority  under  any 
other  President  had,  down  to  1871,  so  far  as  the  aged  and  infirm  and  cases  of  sickness 
were  concerned,  ever  indicated  or  advocated,  in  any  official  document  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  any  alternative  policy  to  that  of  outdoor  relief.  The  Circular  on  Outdoor 
Relief*  now  issued  to  the  inspectors  and  widely  published,  which  set  the  tone  for  the 
ensuing  decade,  did  not  explicitly  declare  any  new  policy  with  regard  to  these  classes, 
which  then  made  up  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  total  outdoor  relief  cases.  Moreover, 
its  illustrative  examples  and  its  specific  recommendations  related  entirely  to  the  able-bodied. 
Indeed,  except  for  an  important  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of  able-bodied  widows 
with  children,  the  recommendations  to  be  pressed  on  Boards  of  Guardians  amounted  to 
no  more  than  the  substitution  of  the  practice  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order 
for  either  that  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order  or  that  of  the  Labour  Test  Order, 
where  one  or  other  of  these  latter  was  in  force.  The  differences  between  these  Orders,  as  I 
have  shown,  relate  only  to  the  able-bodied.  Thus,  an  acute  clerk  of  a  Board  of  Guardians 
would  have  been  warranted  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  concerned  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the 
sick,  the  Circular  of  1871  announced  no  new  policy. 

But  the  Circular  appeared  to  the  casual  reader  to  be  against  outdoor  relief  as  such, 
to  any  class  of  paupers.  The  expression  "  Outdoor  Relief  "  was  nowhere  defined  or 
limited.  Particular  Unions  were  compared  one  with  another  as  to  the  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  their  total  outdoor  relief  to  all  cases,  those  having  a  large  amount  being  held 
to  blame,  without  a  consideration  of  whether  their  outdoor  relief  was  to  the  able-bodied 
or  to  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  sick  ;  and  even  without  any  consideration  of  the  relative 
proportion  of  persons  over  sixty,  or  the  relative  prevalence  of  ill  health  in  their  several 
populations.! 

Moreover,  some  of  the  other  recommendations  of  the  Circular  implied,  though  they 
did  not  express,  a  suggestion  that  the  "  offer  of  the  house  "  might  be  used  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  aged  and  the  sick  from  coming  on  the  rates  at  all.  Quite  a  new  stress  was 
laid  on  getting  contributions  from  relatives,  and  on  the  most  vigilant  enquiry  into  cir- 
cumstances, recommendations  which  certainly  applied  to  the  aged  and  infirm  and  to  the 
sick,  and  which  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the  hint  that,  if  confronted  with  the  workhouse, 
even  the  aged  and  the  sick  would  be  maintained  by  their  relations. 

Whether  or  not  the  Central  Authority  can  be  held  in  these  years  to  have 
deliberately  adopted  the  new  policy  of  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
and  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  for  the  able-bodied,  it  was  this  policy  which,  from  1871  onwards, 
was  increasingly  pressed  on  boards  of  guardians  by  the  abler  and  more  energetic  of  the 
inspectors.  I  cannot  find  any  official  document  in  which  any  inspector  explicitly  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statement  that  the  time  had  come  when  outdoor  relief  should, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  be  refused  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  to  the  sick,  as  had  long  been 
the  official  advice  with  regard  to  the  able-bodied.  J  But  it  was  in  these  years  that  these 
inspectors  took  to  circulating  among  their  boards  of  guardians  the  comparative  tables 
showing  their  relative  position  in  order  of  merit  according  to  the  smallness  of  their  out- 
relief — always  without  making  any  distinction  between  the  out-relief  to  the  aged  and 
the  sick  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  to  the  able-bodied  on  the  other.  In  their  published 
reports  on  their  districts  we  see  the  inspectors  taking  the  same  tone  and  using  the  same 


*  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871,  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  pp.  63-68. 

t  The  first  notice  that  I  have  seen  of  the  fact  that  some  districts  contain  "  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  the  weak  and  old,"  than  others,  and  that  some  have  also  a  much  higher  rate  of  mortality  among  husbands 
than  others,  which  vitiates  any  simple  comparison  of  their  pauperism,  is  in  a  Report  by  Mr.  Culley  (inspector) 
in  1873  (Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  pp.  66,  72-73).  But  the  hint  was  not  acted  on  in  the  tables  of  statistics- 
used  by  the  inspectors. 

%  Mr.  Longley  did  definitely  recommend  that  outdoor  relief,  even  to  widows  with  families,  the  sick  and 
the  "  disabled  " — by  which  he  meant  the  aged — should  be  discontinued,  except  in  cases  that  might  be  found 
to  fall  outside  a  series  of  categories  so  defined,  and  so  extensive,  as  practically  to  include  the  whole  of  these 
classes.  Moreover,  in  his  view  it  was  to  be  "  regarded  as  the  next  step  in  the  advance  towards  improved 
administration  that  applicants  for  out-relief  shall  be  called  upon  to  show  special  cause  why  they  should  not 
receive  indoor  relief."    (Mr.  Longley's  Report  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  142.)  t 
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unguarded  phrases  implying  the  inherent  badness  of  outdoor  relief  (without  any  limita- 
tion to  the  able-bodied)  that  marked  the  Circular  of  1871.  The  minutes  of  the  boards 
of  guardians  of  this  period  occasionally  preserve  a  record  of,  or  contain  a  reference  to,  the 
inspector's  letters  or  personal  advice  to  the  same  effect.* 

It  was  a  feature  of  this  period  that  the  inspectors  were  in  close  personal  contact 
with  the  president.  Mr.  Stansfeld  inaugurated  a  system  of  occasional  dinners  at  which 
he  met  all  the  inspectors  and  discussed  with  them  their  difficulties.  They  had  also 
periodical  conferences  in  London  for  a  week  at  a  time,  at  which  they  formulated  a  common 
policy.  In  these  years  began,  too,  the  Poor  Law  conferences,  where  the  inspectors  (and 
occasionally  also  the  president)  came  in  contact  with  the  new  school  of  unofficial  Poor 
Law  experts,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  "  logical  development  "  of  the  "  principles  of 
1834."  It  was,  in  fact,  "  now  argued  "  that,  just  as  under  the  Act  of  1834,  the  "  offer 
of  the  workhouse  "  had  "  obliged  the  able-bodied  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  able- 
bodied  period  of  life  ...  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  other  responsibilities 
of  life  would  produce  equally  advantageous  results."!  The  presidents  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  seem,  indeed,  sometimes  to  have  accepted  the  view  that  all 
relief  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  given  in  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Longley's  Report  on 
outdoor  relief  in  the  metropolis  was  sent  officially  to  the  boards  of  guardians  and 
commended  as  laying  down  "  sound  lines  of  policy."!  Mr.  Dodson,  in  1881,  declared 
as  president  that  "the  whole  object  and  system  of  the  Poor  Law  as  established  in  this 
country  is  that  it  should  be  strictly  administered,  with  the  aim  simply  of  testing  and 
relieving  destitution  ;  and  no  effectual  means  have  yet  been  devised  of  testing  the  destitu- 
tion except  by  offering  the  house.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  Poor  Law  is  strictly 
administered,  and  in  proportion  as  entrance  into  the  house  is  insisted  upon  as  a  condition 
of  relief,  so,  on  the  whole,  is  the  Poor  Law  better  administered — better  administered, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  themselves,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  ratepayers*  at  large.  Now,  you  must  remember,  in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief  it  is 
impossible  to  test  the  cases.  They  cannot  be  closely  watched,  and  you  cannot  tell  when 
a  man  is  receiving  outdoor  relief  that  he  is  not  having  aid  from  other  sources,  or  that  he 
is  not  to  some  extent  earning  something  for  himself,  and  might  possibly,  if  left  to  his  own 
resources,  earn  more.  Well,  then,  it  is  a  system  which  in  that  way  acts  as  a  check  upon 
personal  exertions,  and  upon  providence,  and  I  need  not  say  that  anything  which  acts 
as  a  check  upon  exertion  and  providence  cannot  but  result  in  an  increase  of  pauperism,  and 
the  demoralisation  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  must  end  in  an  increased  charge  to  the 
ratepayers.  "§ 

A  notable  step  towards  stricter  administration  in  these  years  was  the  adoption  in 
1875  by  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  of  bye-laws  for  its  own  guidance,  putting 
additional  restrictions  on  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief.  ||  These  bye-laws  were  made  much 
of  by  the  inspectors,  and  carried  from  board  to  board.  Their  object  was  to  discourage 
as  much  as  possible  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  as  such.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  they 
apply  primarily  to  the  able-bodied  (male  and  female),  and  that  they  do  not  mention  at 
all  the  case  of  the  aged,  and  that  they  allude  to  the  sick  only  by  way  of  restricting  the 
duration  of  each  order  of  outdoor  relief  to  two  weeks.  But  here  again  we  detect  the 
hint  that  the  "  offer  of  the  house  "  might  be  used,  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  as  a  means  of 
extracting  contributions  from  relatives,  whether  or  not  such  contributions  were  legally 
due. 

In  1877,  we  see  a  great  effort  made  to  get  the  new  departure  embodied  in  a  general 
order.  The  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  professing  to  sum  up  all  the  experience  and 
knowledge  both  of  the  inspectors  and  of  the  new  school  of  unofficial  Poor  Law  experts, 
asked  the  Central  Authority  to  issue  new  orders  restricting  outdoor  relief  generally. 
Even  here  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  explicit  suggestion  was  made  that  the  aged  and  the 
sick  ought  not  to  be  granted  outdoor  relief.  What  was  asked  for  were  practically  the 
"  Manchester  Rules,"  with  the  addition  of  the  suggestion  that  all  relief  should  be  given 
on  loan.    Here,  however,  the  central  authority  made  a  stand.    It  refused  to  make  any 


*.  e.g.  M.S.  archives,  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians  (lithographed  letter  of  Mr.  Hedley,  inspector,  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  comparative  outdoor  pauperism  of  his  unions,  and  urging  reduction). 
|  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  by  T.  Mackay,  1899,  vol.  iii.,  p.  154. 
j  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5,  pp.  xix-xx. 

§  Mr.  Dodson  (President  of  the  Local  Government  Board),  to  deputation  from  Newington  and  St.  Saviour's 
Southwark,  November,  1881,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  November  20th,  1881,  p.  951. 
||  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1875-6,  pp.  xvii-xix. 
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new  order,  specifically  declining  to  extend  the  Prohibitory  Order  to  the  whole  country,  to 
make  all  relief  recoverable  as  if  granted  cn  loan,  to  enable  all  medical  relief  to  be  made 
on  loan,  to  impose  a  fixed  limit  for  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  to 
prohibit  outdoor  relief  to  widows  in  the  first  six  months  of  their  widowhood.* 

Thus,  the  policy  of  1871-85,  resulted,  not  in  any  alteration  of  the  classic  orders  of 
1844,  1847  and  1852,  or  in  any  explicit  reversal  of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  aged  and  the  sick,  but  only  in  a  general  "  tightening  up  "  of  the  administration  of 
relief  by  boards  of  guardians  all  over  the  country.  We  shall  see  this  general  "  tightening 
up  "  more  in  detail  in  the  examination  of  the  treatment  of  various  classes.  That  ex- 
amination will  also  reveal  the  effect  of  the  reaction  against  this  tightening  up,  which  set 
in  about  1885 — a  reaction  which  showed  itself  in  the  relaxation,  usually  at  the  instance 
or  with  the  encouragement  of  Parliament  and  successive  presidents,  of  the  conditions  of 
relief  to  specific  classes. 

A. — The  Able-Eodied. 

(i.)  National  Uniformity. 

In  the  absence  of  new  Statutes,  and  of  alterations  in  the  General  Orders  relating  to  the 
relief  by  boards  of  guardians  of  the  able-bodied,  there  was,  of  course,  between  1871  and 
1907,  no  step  towards  national  uniformity.  The  country  continued  to  be  divided  up 
geographically  into  three  regions,  according  to  whether  or  not  the  Central  Authority  had 
permitted  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men,  subject  to  a  labour  test ;  and 
to  whether  or  not  it  had  permitted  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  women  without  children. 
And  unlike  the  period  1847-1871,  that  of  1871-1907  did  not  witness  any  important  altera- 
tion in  the  geographical  extension  of  these  three  regions,  though  the  relative  populations 
altered  very  considerably.  The  general  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  in  issuing  the 
Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order  to  rural  districts,  with  or  without  the  Labour  Test 
Order  when  required*  and  in  issuing  to  the  large  towns  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation 
Order,  was  continued  throughout  the  whole  period,  f 

(ii.)  The  Workhouse  Test. 

What  happened  for  the  first  five  and  twenty  years  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
was,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  general  tightening  up  in  the  administration  of  all  three  regions. 
The  Central  Authority  intimated  that  it  would  not  easily  give  the  approval  that  was  neces- 
sary for  any  departure  from  the  orders.  "  In  unions  where  the  Prohibitory  Order  is 
in  force,"  said  the  circular  to  the  inspectors  of  December  2nd,  1871,  "  the  workhouse 
test  should  be  strictly  applied  .  .  .  The  Board  will  not  be  prepared  to  sanction  any 
cases  which  are  not  reported  within  the  time  limited  by  the  order,  and  in  which  the  reports 
do  not  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  paupers  to  which  they  refer,  showing  the  number 
of  their  respective  families,  with  the  ages  and  number  of  children  employed,  amount  of 
wages  of  the  several  members  of  the  family  at  work,  cause  of  destitution,  period  during 
which  they  have  been  without  employment,  amount  of  relief,  if  any,  given  previously 
to  the  transmission  of  the  report,  and  what  extent  of  accommodation  for  all  classes  exists 
in  the  workhouse  at  the  time. "J 


*  Letter,  signed  by  Sir  John  Lambert,  to  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conference, 
May  12th,  1877  ;  in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1877-8,  pp.  51-57. 

f  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Longley,  in  1873,  drew  attention  to  the  uncertainty  of  practice  caused  by  the 
lack  of  definition  of  "  able-bodied,"  and  the  different  senses  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  official  documents. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  definition  seriously  impaired  administration,  and  urged  that  authoritative 
instructions  should  be  issued.  (Mr.  Longley's  Report  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  174.)  I  do  not 
find  that  any  action  was  taken. 

t  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871,  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  p.  67.  With  regard  to  the  85,386 
persons  who  received  outdoor  relief  on  January  1st,  1873,  as  "  able-bodied  male  paupers  "  (including,  it 
must  be  remembered,  18,037  wives  and  45,285  children  of  such  men,  15,133  men  relieved  on  account  of 
their  own  sickness,  5,572  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  wife  or  child,  and  only  1,339  merely  for  want  of  work), 
the  central  authority  observed,  without  discrimination,  that  :  "  There  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  no  material 
difficulty  in  enforcing,  throughout  all  the  unions,  the  salutary  provision  which  forbids  the  allowance  of  relief 
to  this  class  of  persons  except  in  a  workhouse."  (Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  xiv.)  But  no  such  "  pro- 
vision "  existed,  in  any  Statute  or  Order,  or  even  in  any  official  Circular,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  Mr.  Corbett 
had  once  suggested  that  he  should  "  encourage  boards  of  guardians  to  abstain  far  more  than  at  present,  from 
giving  out-relief  to  able-bodied  men  on  account  of  their  own  sickness  or  accident."  But  even  he  did  not 
propose  its  refusal  in  all  cases.  (Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871.)  I  cannot  find  that  the  Central 
Authority  had  ever  before  formally  seemed  to  give  its  approval,  if  it  really  intended  to  do  so  by  this  obiter  dictum, 
to  the  suggestion  that  sick  persons  ought  not  to  receive  outdoor  relief. 
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As  times  became  bad,  the  Central  Authority  received  "applications  ...  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  provisions  of  the  General  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order,  and  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  outdoor  labour  test  for  the  more  effective  test  of  destitution  afforded  by 
the  offer  of  relief  in  the  workhouse."  Instead  of  yielding  to  these  requests,  as  had  formerly 
happened,  the  Central  Authority  now  replied  :  "  that  the  Supplemental  Outdoor  Labour 
Test  Order  is  not  intended  to  supersede  but  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  General  Out-relief 
Prohibitory  Order,  and  should  not  be  brought  into  operation  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
room  in  the  workhouse  available  for  able-bodied  paupers."*  "  A  strict  adherence  to 
the  workhouse  test,"  said  the  Central  Authority,  "  on  such  occasions  when  temporary 
relief  is  demanded  solely  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  is  essentially  beneficial  to 
the  labouring  classes,  and  conducive  to  their  real  interest.  A  certainty  of  obtaining 
outdoor  relief  in  his  own  home,  whenever  he  may  demand  it,  extinguishes  in  the  mind 
of  the  labourer  all  motive  for  husbanding  his  earnings,  and  induces  him  to  rely  exclusively 
upm  the  rates,  instead  of  up^n  his  own  savings,  for  any  momentary  relief  which  he  may 
require  from  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  usual  employment.  The  unfailing  application 
of  the  workhouse  test,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  him  at  once  aware  that  the  only  form 
in  which  he  can  receive  relief  is  as  an  ordinary  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  strongest 
inducement  to  support  himself  and  his  family  is  thus  held  out  to  him,  an  inducement 
altogether  wanting  when  the  guardians,  upon  his  application,  readily  grant  him  outdoor 
relief."! 

But,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Central  Authority,  though  pressed  to  do  so,  did  not 
consent  to  make  the  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order  coextensive  with  the  country.  "  The 
Order,"  it  replied,  "  is  now  in  force  in  all  the  rural  unions  .  .  .  and  in  many  urban  unions 
also,  and  the  Board  continue  to  apply  its  provisions  from  time  to  time  to  other  unions 
as  often  as  the  circumstances  enable  them  to  do  so,  but  it  has  never  been  attempted  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  the  Order  to  the  Metropolis,  or  those  centres  of  manufacturing 
industry  where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  periodically  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
sudden  and  extensive  depressions  of  trade."  $  In  such  places,  as  it  was  explained,  it  would 
certainly  be  found  necessary  to  abrogate  the  Order  at  those  periods,  and  this  would  weaken 
its  force  generally. 

(iii.)  The  Labour  Test. 

Where  the  relief  of  able-bodied  men  outside  the  workhouse  was  not  prohibited,  we  see 
the  Central  Authority  in  these  years,  not  only  rigidly  maintaining  the  rule  as  to  a  labour 
test  (whether  under  the  Out-relief  Regulation  Order  or  under  a  Labour  Test  Order  supple- 
mentary to  the  Out-relief  Prohibitory  Order)  ;  but  also  seeking  to  make  the  administra- 
tion more  strict.  This  rule,  it  was  explained  in  1879,  "is  one  the  value  of  which  has 
been  experienced  at  different  times,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  test  of  the 
actual  destitution  of  the  applicant ;  and  to  the  observation  of  which,  in  times  of  serious 
pressure  such  as  the  present,  the  Board  attach  very  great  importance.  The  Board  are 
not  prepared  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  articles  in  question  generally  ;  but  if  in  apply- 
ing its  provisions,  the  guardians  should  be  of  opinion  that,  in  special  cases  which  might 
arise,  it  would  be  proper  that  the  strict  application  of  these  provisions  should  not  be 
enforced,  the  Board,  on  receiving  a  particular  report  of  the  circumstances  under  Article 
10  of  the  Order,  would  be  prepared  to  give  their  favourable  consideration  to  the  cases. "§ 
Even  in  such  a  severe  crisis  of  unemployment  as  that  of  1879-81,  when  the  number  of 
men  thrown  out  of  work  wTas  probably  greater  than  at  any  date  from  1841  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  Central  Authority  held  to  its  view  of  what  the  labour  test  should  be. 
"  For  this  object,"  it  was  explained,  ".the  operations  of  breaking  stone  and  picking  oakum 
(when  performed  under  proper  superintendence)  are  in  many  respects  very  appropriate, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  objection  to  employing  paupers  on  work  of  productive  character, 
which  may  interfere  with  the  ordinary  callings  and  employment  of  any  portion  of  the 
independent  population  of  the  district,  the  Board  are  unable  to  suggest  any  other  kind 


*  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5,  p.  xvii.  It  also  received  "  applications  from  a  few  other  union.1:  for 
assent  to  temporary  out-relief  in  the  case  of  boatmen  or  other  persons  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  frost." 
Sanction  was  not  actually  refused,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  guardians  should  have  offered  the  work- 
house (ibid.). 

f  Ibid.,  p.  xviii. 

X  Letter  of  Local  Government  Board  to  Chairman  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  May  12th,  1877, 
in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1877-8,  p.  56. 

§  Local  Government  Board  to  Bristol  Union,  January  16th,  1879,  Local  Government  Chronicle,  January 
25th,  1879. 
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of  work  than  those  named."*  Nor  was  even  breaking  stone  or  picking  oakum  to  be  paid 
for  as  wages,  or  regarded  as  employment.  "  With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  [War- 
rington] guardians  to  pay  2s.  6d.  for  each  ton  of  stones  broken,"  the  Central  Authority 
stated  "  that  the  task  is  intended  merely  for  a  test  of  destitution,  and  that  the  relief 
granted  to  each  pauper  should  not  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  stone  broken  by 
him,  but  to  the  necessities  of  his  case."f  The  Inspectors  were  instructed  to  press  the 
guardians  everywhere  not  to  grant  even  admission  to  "  the  stoneyard  "  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  "  orders  to  able-bodied  men  for  relief  in  the  labour  yard  should  only  be  given 
from  week  to  week  ;  "  and  the  homes  of  the  men  so  relieved  should  be  visited  by  the 
relieving  officer  at  least  once  a  fortnight. |  Moreover,  even  this  relief  was  intended 
to  be  only  temporary  ;  and  the  conditions  were  sometimes  made  more  onerous  after 
the  first  few  weeks.  "  In  the  Poplar  Union,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  month,  the 
applicant  is  required  to  come  to  the  stoneyard  an  hour  earlier  and  to  leave  an  hour  later 
than  before,  and  to  break  an  additional  bushel  of  stones. "§  Gradually  we  see  it  being 
assumed,  even  as  regards  unions  under  the  Out-relief  Regulation  Order,  that  it  is  merely 
"  when  the  workhouse  accommodation  is  insufficient,"! I  or  "  so  l°ng  as  they  have  not 
adequate  workhouse  accommodation  "^f  that  relief  should  be  given  with  a  labour  test. 
Right  down  to  February,  1886,  the  Central  Authority  declared  that  it  "  would  not  feel 
justified  in  relaxing  "  the  regulations  which  prohibited  relief  to  able-bodied  men,  however 
temporary  and  undeserved  might  be  their  want  of  employment,  "  without  any  such  test 
of  destitution  as  is  provided  by  admission  to  a  properly  managed  workhouse,  or  the  per- 
formance of  an  adequate  task  of  work."  To  cope  with  the  distress  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment, the  Holborn  Guardians  on  February  9th,  1886,  were,  in  fact,  expressly  told  to  hire 
a  stoneyard.** 

(iv.)  The  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order. 

In  one  union,  there  was  an  attempt,  to  which  the  Central  Authority  in  1887  gave 
its  approval  by  Special  Order,  to  substitute  for  the  labour  test  provisions  of  the  Out- 
relief  Regulation  Order,  a  special  application  of  the  "  Workhouse  Test."ff  This  Order, 
limited  in  duration  to  twelve  months,  permitted  outdoor  relief  to  be  given  to  the  wife 
and  family  of  an  able-bodied  man,  without  a  labour  test,  on  condition  that  the  man  himself 
entered  the  workhouse.  This  device  was  intended  to  get  over  the  three  principal  obstacles 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  "  Workhouse  Test  "  for  the  able-bodied,  viz.,  the  lack  of 
sufficient  accommodation  in  workhouses  ;  the  objection  to  "  breaking  up  the  home," 
and  the  undesirability  of  bringing  the  wives,  and  especially  the  children,  under  workhouse 
influences.  This  Order,  which  was  not  renewed  on  its  expiry,  and  not  issued  to  any 
other  union  for  nearly  twenty  years,  was,  as  I  have  said,  asked  for  as  a  means  of  making 
the  administration  of  relief  more  stringent  than  it  was  under  the  Out-relief  Regulation 
Order.  Combined  with  the  establishment  of  a  special  "  Test  Workhouse,"  which  I  shall 
presently  describe,  it  might  come  near  to  being  a  penal  alternative.  But  it  is,  as  we  shall 
see  afterwards,  important  rather  as  a  precedent  capable  also  of  application  in  an  entirely 
humanitarian  way. 

(v.)  The  Test  Workhouse. 

It  must  be  noted  that,  whilst  the  inspectorate  was  in  these  years  doing  its  utmost 
to  insist  on  "  the  offer  of  the  house  "  to  all  able-bodied  persons,  it  was  also  encouraging 
boards  of  guardians  to  make  the  workhouse  for  such  persons  an  exclusively  disciplinary 


*  Local  Government  Board  to  Bedminister  Union,  January,  1881  ;  in  Local  Government  Chronicle, 
January  8th,  1881. 

t  Letter,  Local  Government  Board  to  Warrington  Union,  March,  1878  ;  in  Local  Government  Chronicle, 
March  30th,  1878,  p.  253. 

%  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871,  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  p.  67  ;  see  Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of 
August  10th,  1871. 

§  Mr.  Corbett's  Keport  ot  August  10th,  1871. 

||  Instructional  letter  to  inspectors  (?)  December,  1878  ;  cited  by  Mr.  Culley  (inspector),  to  Newcastle 
Board  of  Guardians,  see  M.S.  archives,  December  28th,  1878. 

If  Local  Government  Board  letter  to  Holborn  Union,  February  9th,  1886,  in  House  of  Commons,  No. 
69,  p.  40. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

ft  Special  Order  to  Whitechapel  Union,  April  18th,  1887.  This  new  departure  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Annual  Report,  and  the  Order  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  generally  published. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
aic  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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institution.  This  had,  as  I  have  mentioned,  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Corbett  in  1868. 
The  pressure  on  the  accommodation  of  the  Metropolitan  workhouses,  and  the  mixing 
together  of  so  many  different  classes  of  inmates,  made  it  impossible,  Mr.  Corbett  had 
pointed  out,  "  to  apply  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  destitution  to  single  able-bodied  men."* 
"  In  urging  upon  boards  of  guardians  in  the  Metropolis,"  repeated  his  successor,  Mr. 
Longley,  "  as  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  do  almost  daily,  the  application  of  the  work- 
house test,  I  have  not  infrequently  been  met  by  the  startling  admission  that  the  work- 
house is  attractive  to  paupers  ;  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  workhouse  who  could 
maintain  themselves  out  of  doors  ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  workhouse  furnishes  no  test  of 
destitution.  All  arguments  in  support  of  the  workhouse  test  which  assume  the  existence 
of  a  '  well-regulated  workhouse  '  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
-of  Inquiry,  1833)  must  fail  at  once  when  addressed  to  guardians  whose  workhouse  offers 
attractions  to  the  indolent.  And  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  aversion  to  the  proper 
and  free  use  of  the  workhouse  which  distinguishes  many  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians, 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  failure  of  the  workhouses,  as  at  present  administered,  to 
satisfy  the  essential  conditions  of  their  establishment."! 

Mr.  Longley  was  told  to  prepare  an  elaborate  report  on  indoor  relief  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  in  this  he  expressed  his  emphatic  opinion  that  "  the  deterrent  discipline  .  .  . 
fails  at  present  to  be  duly  enforced  in  London  workhouses  almost  without  exception  .  .  . 
The  general  tone  of  their  administration  is  that  of  the  almshouse  rather  than  of  the  work- 
house system. "J  He  traced  this  inconvenient  laxity  to  the  very  nature  of  the  general 
workhouse  for  all  classes,  which  the  Central  Authority  had  substituted  for  the  series  of 
specialised  institutions  recommended  in  the  Report  of  1834.  "  The  presence  in  a  work- 
house," he  said,  "of  the  sick,  or  of  any  class  in  whose  favour  the  ordinary  discipline  must 
be  relaxed,  and  who  receive  special  indulgences,  has  an  almost  inevitable  tendency  to 
impair  the  general  discipline  of  the  establishment."  §  The  very  improvement  in  the 
workhouses,  which,  under  the  Central  Authority's  own  pressure,  was  taking  place  in  these 
years,  had,  in  fact,  brought  to  light  the  inherent  drawback  of  the  general  workhouse. 
Hence,  the  able-bodied,  like  the  children  and  the  sick,  were  now  to  be  accommodated  by 
themselves.  Thus  we  find,  from  1871  onwards,  the  idea  of  the  "  Test  workhouse,"  an 
institution  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  able-bodied,  where  they  could  be  subjected  (to 
use  Mr.  Longley's  words)  to  "  such  a  system  of  labour,  discipline  and  restraint  as  shall 
be  sufficient  to  outweigh,"  in  the  estimation  of  the  inmates,  "  the  advantages  "  which 
they  enjoy.  Mr.  Longley  declared  that  the  main  object  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act 
of  1867  had  been,  not  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
sick,  but  the  introduction  of  classification  by  institutions,  with  the  double  object  of,  on 
the  one  hand,  an  improved  treatment  of  the  sick,  and,  on  the  other,  "  the  establishment 
of  a  stricter  and  more  deterrent  discipline  in  workhouses. "||  Circumstances,  he  said,  had 
delayed  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter  purpose,  but  it  was  now  time  for  the  Central 
Authority  to  "  urge  upon  guardians  the  establishment  in  workhouses  of  a  more  distinctly 
deterrent  system  of  discipline  and  diet  than  has  hitherto  been  secured,"  involving  "  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  conditions  of  pauper  labour  and  service  in  workhouses."  ^[ 


*  Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  January  14th,  1868,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
1867-8,  p.  126  ;  repeated  in  his  Report  of  August  10th,  1871. 

|  Office  Minute  by  Mr.  Longley,  1873.  Much  the  same  words  occur  in  his  Annual  Report.  The 
"  lax  discipline  of  the  workhouse  "  in  London  is  described  as  tending  "  to  deprive  it  of  its  function 
as  a  test."    (Mr.  Longley's  Report  in  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1873-4,  p.  166.) 

|  Mr.  Longley's  Report  on  indoor  relief  in  the  Metropolis  ;  in  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5,  p.  49. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

||  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

Ibid.,  page  47.  I  have  not  verified  the  statement  that  the  intention  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of 
1867  included  the  allocation  of  separate  workhouses  exclusively  for  the  able-bodied.  I  see  that  in  January, 
1868,  Mr.  Corbett  was  suggesting  it  as  if  it  were  an  idea  of  his  own.  "  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced," 
he  says,  "  that  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  Metropolis  is  the  establishment  of  new,  or  the  appropriation  of 
existing  workhouses  for  the  able-bodied  classes  of  groups  of  unions,  in  each  of  which  one  sex  only  should  be 
received  ;  a  far  more  complete  system  of  classification  maintained  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  at  least 
in  Metropolitan  workhouses  ;  and  strict  discipline  enforced  under  proper  regulations  and  superintendence." 
'(Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  January  4th,  1868,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1867-8, 
p.  126.)  Whether  or  not  this  was  exactly  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Central  Authority  in  1867, 
it  seems  true,  as  Mr.  Longley  pointed  out,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  were  extensive 
enough  to  cover,  "  whether  directly  or  indirectly,"  not  merely  an  improvement  in  workhouse  sick  wards, 
but  "  the  reception  in  distinct  buildings  of  separate  classes  of  paupers  or  .  .  .  classification,  not  in  a  work- 
house, but  by  workhouses."  (Mr.  Longley's  Report  on  indoor  relief  in  the  Metropolis ;  in  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1874-5,  p.  42.) 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  Inspectorate,  we  see  half  the  unions  in  London  gradually 
agreeing  to  take  advantage  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,. 
and  to  make  use,  for  their  able-bodied  paupers,  of  the  workhouse  of  the  Poplar  Union,, 
which  now  sent  its  sick  to  the  new  "  sick  asylums,"  its  children  to  the  district  school,, 
and  its  aged  and  infirm  to  the  workhouse  of  another  union.*  This  establishment  of  a 
test  workhouse  for  the  able-bodied  received  at  first  the  warm  commendation  of  the  Central 
Authority.f  The  Poplar  workhouse,  with  its  rigid  discipline,  its  absolutely  limited  diet 
and  its  severe  task  of  monotonous  toil  (oakum-picking  and  stone-pounding),  measured 
not  by  time  but  by  a  prescribed  quantity,  became  a  terror.  For  the  next  seven  years,, 
we  see  the  guardians  offering,  sometimes  to  "  troublesome  "  paupers,  sometimes  to  all 
able-bodied  applicants,  male  or  female — not  outdoor  relief  upon  a  labour  test — but  "  an 
order  for  Poplar."  "  Notwithstanding  the  considerable  number  of  unions  which  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  the  number  .  .  .  who  have  accepted  the  relief,  or 
having  accepted  it,  have  remained  in  the  workhouse,  has  been  so  small,  that,  although  the 
workhouse  will  contain  768  persons,  there  were  in  it  at  the  close  of  last  year  only  166 
inmates."  J  In  1878,  however,  the  Metropolitan  police  magistrates  seem  to  have  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  penal  character  which  the  institution  had  assumed.  A  woman  brought 
up  for  refusing  to  do  her  task  of  oakum-picking  at  Poplar  was  discharged,  with  the  observa- 
tion that  such  work  was  not  a  fit  task  to  set  to  women  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  On 
these  sentiments  becoming  known,  as  the  Poplar  Guardians  informed  the  Central  Authority,. 
"  the  master  of  the  workhouse  has  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  getting  any 
work  done  now  by  the  inmates."  The  Central  Authority,  in  reply,  sympathised  with  the 
difficulty,  but  could,  after  six  weeks'  deliberation,  do  nothing  but  express  the  hope  that 
the  Poplar  Guardians  would  be  able  to  convert  the  magistrates  to  their  views.  § 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  continued,  for,  in  1881,  the  Central  Authority  issued  an 
Order  permitting  the  Poplar  Guardians  to  use  their  workhouse  for  other  than  the  able- 
bodied,  thus  bringing  the  experiment  to  an  end.jj 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  Poplar  experience,  the  policy  of  a  special  "  Test 
House,"  devoted  exclusively  to  the  able-bodied,  continued  to  be  pressed  on  guardians  by 
the  Inspectorate.  The  Birmingham  Guardians  established  such  a  "  Test  House,"  in  1880, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  opened  to  other  classes  in  1887. In  the  latter  year,  notwith- 
standing this  renewed  abandonment,  we  see  Mr.  Henley  pressing  the  same  policy  on  the 
Manchester  Guardians,  leading  them  to  visit  Birmingham  to  inspect  the  test  house  there.** 


*  Special  Order  to  Poplar  and  Stepney,  Octobsr  19th,  1871  ;  special  Order  to  Poplar,  March  6th,  1872 
(extending  the  use  of  the  Poplar  Workhouse  to  the  able-bodied  of  any  Metropolitan  union)  ;  Mr.  Corbett's. 
Report  of  August  10th,  1871. 

f  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  p.  xxiv.  ;  Second  Annual  Report,  1872-3,  pp.  xxvi-xxvii. 

X  Second  Annual  Report,  1872-3,  p.  xxvii. 

§  Letters,  Poplar  Guardians  to  Local  Government  Board,  November  4th,  1878  ;  Local  Government 
Board  to  Poplar  Guardians,  December  19th,  1878.  Even  the  very  strict  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  had,  ire 
1871,  used,  as  a  labour  test  for  women,  "  a  task  of  work  in  a  needle-room  .  .  provided  by  the  guardians," 
and  this  had  been  recommended  even  by  Mr.  Corbett  (Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871).  But 
oakum-picking  had  apparently  been  substituted  for  needlework,  and  the  Central  Authority,  in  1878,  did  not 
see  its  way  to  any  alternative.  "  With  regard  to  the  objection  ...  to  oakum-picking  as  an  employment 
for  women  .  .  .  very  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  labour  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
market  for  the  work  of  the  independent  poor,  and  even  oakum-picking  is  not  altogether  free  from  this  objec- 
tion. .  .  .  Work  of  this  description  is  in  use  in  workhouses  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  not  as  a  punish- 
ment .  .  .  but  as  one  of  the  most  available  means  of  employing  the  able-bodied  indoor  paupers.  .  .  . 
General  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  physically  injurious,  and  in  this  particular  workhouse  it  is  found 
that  many  of  the  female  paupers  can  pick  the  prescribed  quantity  with  ease.  ...  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  a  particular  description  of  work  is  necessarily  degrading  because  it  happens  to  be  executed  in  gaols, 
since  there  are  but  few  kinds  of  menial  work  in  all  large  institutions  to  which  the  same  objection  may  not 
also  be  applied  ;  and  it  should  be  added  that,  unless  this  kind  of  employment  is  resorted  to,  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  find  sufficient  occupation  for  the  female  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  and  that  enforced 
idleness  is  more  demoralising  than  even  disagreeable  work.'  "  (Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Union, 
December  19th,  1878,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  January  4th,  1879.)  Twenty  years  later  the  official 
view,  as  we  shall  see,  completely  changed. 

||  Special  Order  to  Poplar  Union,  February  4th,  1881  ;  Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Guardians, 
February  9tb,  1881  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Guardians,  February  18th,  1881. 

^  Special  Orders  of  October  13th,  1880,  August  24th,  1881,  and  February  11th,  1887. 

**  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Guardians,  July  and  August,  1887.  The  Manchester  Guardians  did  not 
act  on  this,  but  ten  years  later  united  with  the  Chorlton  Guardians  in  setting  aside  (under  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  1879)  one  workhouse  for  the  double  purpose  of  a  casual  ward  and  "  a  test  house  for  able-bodied  paupers." 
(See  special  Orders  to  Manchester  and  Chorlton,  dated  March  20th,  1897,  and  April  9th,  1898.  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Report,  1897-8,  pp.  127-128.)    This  still  continues. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  ana  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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In  the  Metropolis,  the  inspectorate  got  the  Kensington  workhouse  made  use  of  in  1882, 
in  substitution  for  that  of  Poplar,  though  only  for  males  ;  and  able-bodied  applicants  were, 
for  thirteen  years,  referred  thither.  This  arrangement  came  to  an  end  in  1905,  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  the  inspectorate.  This  Kensington  test  house,  it  was  said,  "  for  many 
years  did  useful  work  as  a  place  where  really  able-bodied  men  were  received  from  all  parts 
of  London,  and  kept  hard  at  work  under  strict  surveillance.  As  the  Kensington  Guardians 
now  need  the  workhouse  for  their  own  purposes'this  arrangement  has  of  necessity  ceased  .  .  . 
The  number  of  really  able-bodied  men  in  the  London  workhouses  at  one  time  is  never 
very  large,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  make  it  extremely  desirable  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  workhouse  exclusively  for  such  a  class,  to  which,  and  to  which  only,  they  might 
be  admitted."*    No  such  institution  has  been  established. 

As  an  adjunct  of  the  policy  of  the  deterrent  workhouse  for  the  able-bodied,  we  have  to 
note  the  coming  in  of  compulsory  detention.  This,  of  course,  had  been  entirely  absent 
from  "  the  Principles  of  1834,"  according  to  which  every  inmate  of  the  workhouse  was  to 
be  free  to  quit  it,  with  no  more  notice  than  was  required  for  the  convenience  of  the  estab- 
lishment. "  Much  evil,"  said  a  Circular  of  1871,  "  has  arisen,  and  ....  the  discipline 
of  the  workhouse  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  the  power 
which  the  inmates  have  hitherto  possessed  of  discharging  themselves  from  the  workhouse 
at  short  and  uncertain  notice,  claiming  readmission  as  might  best  suit  their  inclination 
and  convenience."  This  was  remedied  by  a  statute  in  1871  which  gave  the  guardians  a 
power  to  detain,  with  which  I  shall  deal  in  my  section  on  the  workhouse.f 

(vi.)  The  Provision  of  Employment. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  inspectorate  to  secure  stricter  administration, 
made  apparently  with  the  ungrudging  support  of  the  Central  Authority,  there  came,  in 
February,  1886,  an  altogether  incongruous  intervention  by  the  new  President  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain), who  had  then  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  office.  On  February  19th,  1886,  he 
addressed  a  public  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  saying 
that  "  there  is  considerable  distress  amongst  workpeople  of  a  class  above  that  of  the  persons 
who  usually  apply  for  poor  law  relief"  ;  and  urging  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  "  to 
expedite  as  far  as  practicable  the  commencement  of  any  public  works  which  they  may  be 
oontemplating,-so  that  additional  employment  may  be  afforded. "J  Four  weeks  later  this 
policy  was  embodied  in  a  Circular  to  all  boards  of  guardians,  which  may  be  said  to  have, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  begun  a  new  era  as  regards  the  treatment  of  such  of  the  able-bodied 
as  were  classed  as  "  the  unemployed."  Whilst  nominally  upholding  the  workhouse 
test  and,  when  that  is  impossible,  the  labour  test,§  for  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  pauper, 
the  Circular  lays  it  down  emphatically  that  an  altogether  different  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  unemployed  wage  earner.  The  President  was  "  convinced  that  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  do  not  ordinarily  seek  poor  law  relief  there  is  evidence  of  much  and  increasing  privation," 


*  Mr.  Lockwood's  Report,  in  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  p.  446.  Already  in  1898,  however, 
the  Central  Authority  had  told  its  inspectors  to  urge  that  oakum-picking,  which  had  been  the  staple  of  the 
test  workhouse,  should  be  given  up,  as  an  occupation  for  workhouse  inmates,  especially  for  women  ;  and  did 
not  suggest  any  possible  alternative.  (Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  1898-9,  p.  lxxxiv.)  "  Oakum-picking  bv 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  should  be  discontinued,"  said  Mr.  Chaplin  (Hansard,  May  23rd,  1898,  vol. 
58,  p.  326).  This  was  a  complete  reversal  of  policy.  As  recently  as  1890  the  Central  Authority  had  actually 
invited  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  to  undertake  some  oakum-picking  for  the  Government,  and  the  board 
had  undertaken  to  pick  30  tons  at  £3  per  ton  (Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  July 
9th,  1890.)  By  1904,  not  only  oakum-picking,  but  also  corn-grinding  with  a  piecework  task,  was  given  up. 
""  As  regards  the  proposed  task  of  corn-grinding,  the  board  state  that  in  cases  where  their  consent  is  necessary 
they  do  not  sanction  a  task  of  corn-grinding  by  quantity,  and  they  consider  that  a  time  limit  should  be  fixed 
lor  such  work.  As  to  oakum-picking,  they  are  of  opinion  that,  on  account  of  its  associations,  it  is  open  to 
objection  as  a  task  for  workhouse  inmates,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  it  should  be  discontinued  for  all  inmates 
of  workhouses"  (Local  Government  Board  to  Islington  Union,  September,  1904.  Local  Government  Chronicle 
October  8th,  1904,  p.  1049.) 

t  34  &  35  Vic,  c.  108,  sec.  4  ;  Circular  of  November  18th,  1871,  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  p.  54. 

|  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  February  19th,  1886  ;  in  House  of  Commons 
No.  69,  of  1886,  p.  44. 

§  The  Circular  incidentally  criticised  the  character  of  the  labour  test  usually  imposed  on  the  able-bodied 
applicant  for  poor  relief,  as  being  unfit  for  skilled  artisans.  Spade  labour  was  suggested  as  "  less  objection- 
able "  ;  and  "  the  board  will  be  glad  to  assist  the  guardians  by  authorising  the  hiring  of  land  for  the  purpose  ;' 
of  setting  a  task  of  work  to  able-bodied  paupers  on  outdoor  relief.  Circular  of  March  15th,  1886,  in  SLxteenth 
Annual  Report,  1886-7,  p.  6.  This  has  now  been  done  at  Leicester,  where  the  board  of  guardians  hire  land 
on  which  to  set  the  able-bodied  to  dig.    (Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  1903-4,  p.  205.) 
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among  "persons  usually  in  regular  employment."  It  was,  in  his  view,  "not  desirable 
that  the  working  classes  should  be  familiarised  with  Poor  Law  relief  "  ;  and  the  guardians 
were  recommended  "  to  endeavour  to  arrange  "  with  the  local  municipal  authorities  for 
the  execution  of  such  public  works  as  the  laying  out,  paving  and  cleansing  of  streets,, 
sewerage  and  water  works,  the  laying  out  of  recreation  grounds  and  new  cemeteries,  and 
"  spade  husbandry  on  sewage  farms."  The  men  to  be  selected  from  among  the  special 
class  referred  to  were  to  be  engaged  by  the  municipal  authorities  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  guardians.  They  were  to  be  paid  wages,  though  at  somewhat  below  the  ordinary 
rates  ;  every  encouragement  being  given  to  the  municipal  authorities  to  raise  loans  for 
the  purpose.  The  men  would  thus  not  be  paupers,  nor  in  receipt  of  anything  from  the 
Poor  Rate,  the  intervention  of  the  guardians  being  confined  to  inciting  the  local  municipal 
authorities  to  undertake  the  work,  and  to  recommending  the  candidates  for  employment.* 

The  policy  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  finding  municipal  work  for  the 
unemployed,  was,  it  will  be  seen,  a  revival  of  the  expedient  adopted  in  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  Famine.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  omitted  to  safeguard  his  proposal  in  the  way  in 
which  the  works  started  out  of  the  Government  loans  to  the  Lancashire  municipal  authori- 
ties in  1863-6  had  been  (in  practice,  though  not  explicitly  in  terms)  safeguarded.  It  was 
not  explained — perhaps  it  was  not  realised — that  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  Lancashire 
experiment  had  been  :  (i.)  that  no  pretence  should  be  made  of  taking  on  the  unemployed 
as  such,  and,  in  particular,  that  the  casual  labourer  class,  whether  temporarily  unemployed  or 
not,  should  be  definitely  excluded  ;  and  (ii.)  that  the  direct  advantage  to  unemployed 
workmen  should  be  limited  to  the  taking  on,  to  do  the  unskilled  labourer's  work,  of  a 
restricted  proportion  of  selected  applicants,  not  of  the  labouring  but  of  the  skilled  artisan 
class.  These  necessary  conditions  were  not  expounded  by  the  Central  Authority  either 
in  1886  or  in  subsequent  years.  Successive  Presidents  repeated  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sugges- 
tions, with  no  more  limitations  than  he  had  laid  down.  Mr.  Ritchie,  for  instance,  in  the 
following  year,  told  a  deputation  of  Boards  of  Guardians  that,  although  they  could 
not  legally  give  employment,  as  distinguished  from  poor  relief,  they  "  might  assist 
the  local  authorities,  if  the  latter  undertook  public  works,  by  sending  to  them  persons- 
applying  for  relief,  who  would  no  doubt  prefer  to  be  relieved  by  temporary  employment 
rather  than  by  becoming  a  burden  on  the  rates. "f  I11 1891  (a  year  of  "  good  trade,"  by  the 
way)  Mr.  Ritchie  sent  a  Circular  to  the  Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  urging 
them  to  provide  employment  bystreet  cleaning,  etc.,  "  in  concert  with  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians," who  were  to  be  "  afforded  the  opportunity  of  recommending  for  employment 
persons  who  from  their  previous  circumstances  and  condition  it  is  most  desirable  should 
not  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  relief  at  the  cost  of  the  rates. "J  Similar 
letters  were  sent  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  In  November,  1892,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Henry,  Fowler  practically  reproduced  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Circular  of  1886,  and  recom- 
mended municipal  works,  "  in  order  that  the  pauperisation  of  those  persons  whose  diffi- 
culties are  occasioned  only  by  exceptional  circumstances  arising  from  temporary  scarcity 
of  employment  .  .  .  may  as  far  as  practicable  be  a  voided.  "§.  In  1893  again,  under 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  Presidency,  similar  Circulars  were  sent  out.||  In  January  and  February 
1895,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  once  more  issued  Circulars  using  the  very  phrases  of  that  of  1886, 
which  were  addressed  first  to  all  the  boards  of  guardians  and  then  to  all  the  rural  and 
urban  district  councils,  asking  the  former  about  the  distress,  and  urging  the  latter  to 
undertake  works,  in  conference  with  the  boards  of  guardians,  in  order  to  afford  employ- 
ment to  artisans  and  others,  reduced  to  want  through  the  prolonged  frost.^f  The  House  of 
Commons,  two  days  later,  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  what  could  be  done,  at  the 


I      *  Circular  of  March  15th,  1886  ;  in  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1886-7,  pp.  5-7. 

f  Mr.  Ritchie  to  deputation  as  to  children  in  workhouses ;  see  Local  Government  Chronicle,  December 
17th,  1887,  p.  1088. 

%  Circular  of  January  16th,  1891  ;  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1890-1,  p.  206;  Local  Government 
Board  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  January  21st,  1891.  (-See  for  the  action  thereon  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 
MS.  archives,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  January,  1891.) 

§  Circular  of  November  14th,  1892  ;   in  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1893,  p.  38. 

||  Circulars  of  March  27th  and  September  30th,  1893  ;  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1893-4,  pp.  lxiv- 
lxv  ;  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  agencies  and  methods  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed,  1893  (C.  7182), 
pp.  187-206. 

Ij  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1894-5,  pp.  lxxi-lxxiii.  The  local  authorities  were  taking  action 
before  the  Circular  was  sent ;  see,  for  instance,  MS.  Minutes,  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  February  4th,  1895, 
showing  that  they  had  decided  on  a  deputation  to  the  town  council  on  January  23rd;  and  that  the  town 
council,  on  January  25th,  had  agreed  to  find  work  in  clearing  away  snow. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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request  of  which  Circulars  were  sent  to  all  municipalities  and  district  councils  asking  what 
had  been  done.*  Called  upon  to  justify  itself  by  the  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Central  Authority  explained  what  had 
been  done,  both  in  the  way  of  Presidential  Circulars  about  unemployment,  and  in  the 
way  of  Poor  Law  relief  to  the  able-bodied.  It  did  not,  in  this  emergency,  suggest  or  issue 
any  new  General  Orders,  but  it  sanctioned  "  departures  from  the  rules  as  regards  outdoor 
relief  in  particular  cases. "t  Moreover,  there  was,  as  Sir  Hugh  Owen  explained,  "no 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  comply  with  an  application 
from  a  board  of  guardians  for  the  issue  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order  when  the  cir- 
cumstances have  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  require  it."|  Meanwhile  the  public  controversy 
that  was  proceeding,  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  above  all  the 
Circulars  demanding  information  from  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  Kingdom,  enormously 
stimulated  the  idea  that  the  unemployed  had  got  to  be  specially  dealt  with  in  such  a  way 
as  "  to  prevent  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  citizenship."  §  The 
Committee,  after  making  elaborate  enquiries,  practically  endorsed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's Circular  of  1886,  of  bringing  municipal  work  to  the  aid  of  the  unemployed,  and 
carried  it  even  further.  They  definitely  recommended  the  adoption,  as  a  constant  feature 
of  municipal  work,  though  only  in  respect  of  the  annually  recurring  slackness  of  employ- 
ment in  the  winter  months,  of  the  policy  of  using  the  public  orders  in  such  a  way  as  to 
regularise  the  aggregate  volume  of  employment.  As  regards  the  Metropolis,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  individual  boards  of  guardians  might  contribute,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  half  the  cost  of 
the  works  undertaken  by  the  vestries  or  district  boards  at  their  instance. ||  Moreover, 
as  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  Acts  of  1819  and  1830  had  not  been  repealed  which 
authorised  the  local  Poor  Law  authorities  to  purchase  or  hire  not  exceeding  50  acres  of 
land  on  which  to  set  the  poor  to  work  at  reasonable  wages — statutes  which  the  Central 
Authority  had  persistently  ignored  as  obsolete,  and  had  refused  to  make  the  rules  under 
which  alone  they  could  be  made  operative — the  Committee  recommended  :  "  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  consider  the  application  of  such  powers,  and  make  rules 
for  the  use  of  boards  of  guardians  in  relation  thereto."^} 

Finally  we  come,  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  section  of  the  able-bodied  who  may 
be  deemed  to  be  "  the  unemployed,"  to  Mr.  Long's  scheme,  embodied  in  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  of  1905,  under  which  distress  committees  of  the  local  municipal  councils, 
formed  partly  of  members  nominated  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  are  empowered  to  make 
special  provision  for  those  of  the  able-bodied  who  are  "  unemployed,"  without  their  be- 
coming paupers,  in  the  way  of  :  (i.)  emigration  ;  (ii.)  internal  migration  ;  (iii.)  temporary 
employment ;  (iv.)  farm  colonies  ;  or  (v.)  labour  exchanges  ;  at  the  expense,  so  far  as 
emigration,  migration,  labour  exchanges  and  the  cost  of  the  whole  machinery  are  concerned, 
of  the  local  municipal  rates,  and  so  far  as  the  actual  relief  or  wages  is  concerned,  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  or  subventions  from  the  National  Exchequer.** 

(vii.)  The  Farm  Colony. 

Meanwhile  various  boards  of  guardians  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Authority  for  another  method  of  dealing  with  that  section  of  the  able-bodied  who  are 
termed  "  the  unemployed."    Upon  the  pressing  and  repeated  advice  of  the  Central 


*  Ibid.,  p.  Ixxiii  ;  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of 
Employment,  1895. 

t  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1894-5,  p.  lxxiv. 

J  Third  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1895,  p.  560. 

§  The  Lord  Mayor  of- Manchester,  in  reply  to  deputation  from  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians,  1895  ; 
see  Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1895,  p.  54. 

||  Third  Report  of  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of  Employment,  1895,  p.  v.  The  Committee  also* 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement,  on  persons  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  so  far  as 
"  the  deserving  man  forced  to  become  dependent  on  public  aid  "  was  concerned  (ibid.). 

^|  Ibid.,  p.  iv.  See  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  answer  in  House  of  Commons,  February  18th,  1895  (Hansard, 
vol.  30,  p.  969).  The  central  authority  persisted  in  its  attitude  with  regard  to  these  powers,  and  the  rules  without 
which  they  cannot  be  used  have  not  in  fact  been  issued  ;  see  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  answer  in  House  of  Commons, 
July  19th,  1905  (Hansard,  vol.  149,  pp.  1179-80).  Similar  powers  were,  however,  granted  to  distress  com- 
mittees of  local  municipal  authorities  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  under  which  the  necessary 
rules  have  been  issued. 

**  5  Edw.  VII.,  c.  18  (Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905)  :  Local  Government  Board  to  Metropolitan 
Mayors,  October  20th,  1904,  and  Circulars  of  October  24th  and  31st,  1904,  September  20th,  October  10th, 
December  8th  and  22nd,  January  13th,  1906  ;  Orders  of  September  20th,  October  10th,  December  6th,  1905, 
January  13th,  1906.  Thirty- fourth  Annual  Report,  1904-5,  pp.  cxxii-cxxiii,  150-156  ;  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Report,  1905-6,  pp.  clxxx-cxcii,  349-438. 
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Authority  itself,  the  Poplar  Board  (which  did  not  at  first  respond  to  the  suggestion)* 
had  in  later  years  cordially  co-operated  with  the  local  municipal  authority  in  making 
employment  for  the  unemployed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  able-bodied  applicants 
had  continued.  The  workhouse  was  full,  and  indeed  overcrowded.  In  October,  1893, 
Mr.  Lansbury  had  tried  in  vain  to  induce  his  fellow  guardians  to  apply  for  the  (White- 
chapel)  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order,  permitting  the  admission  to  the  workhouse  of 
the  men  alone,  whilst  the  family  received  outdoor  relief.  Two  months  later  the  Central 
Authority  was  asked  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  £500  chargeable  to  the  Metropolitan 
Common  Poor  Fund,  to  provide  work  for  able-bodied  applicants  on  three  days  a  week. 
The  Central  Authority  felt  unable  to  sanction  so  vague  a  proposal,  and  practically  invited 
a  more  definite  scheme.  Presently  the  idea  of  a  farm  colony,  on  which  to  employ  able- 
bodied  men,  whilst  their  families  remained  on  outdoor  relief  in  London,  received  the 
approval  of  a  conference  of  Metropolitan  guardians.  The  Central  Authority  stated  that, 
whilst  it  could  not  sanction  any  combination  of  areas  with  this  object,  it  would  consider 
any  proposal  by  a  board  of  guardians  for  the  purpose.  When,  however,  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians  made  such  a  proposal,  the  Central  Authority  declined  to  contemplate  any 
action  under  the  statutes  of  1819  and  1830  already  referred  to,  and  persisted  in  regarding 
the  proposed  farm  colony  as  merely  a  branch  workhouse,  deprecating  it  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  distance. f  Finally,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fels  in  placing  land 
gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poplar  Board,  the  project  in  1904  got  under  way,  the 
Central  Authority  (after  suggesting,  as  an  alternative,  the  use  of  the  test  workhouse  at 
Kensington,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  end)  sanctioned 
the  extensive  farm  colony  at  Laindon  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  a  temporary  work- 
house, to  which  all  the  regulations  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  and  all  the 
elaborately  prescribed  dietaries  of  the  Dietaries  and  Accounts  Order  of  1900,  were  nominally 
to  apply.  J  At  first  the  view  of  the  Central  Authority  seems  to  have  been  that  the  men  were 
not  receiving  indoor  relief,  but  were,  under  the  Out-relief  Regulation  Order  of  1852,  per- 
forming a  task  of  work  in  a  temporary  workhouse,  and  were  thus,  I  assume,  receiving 
outdoor  relief  in  respect  of  their  wives  and  families  in  return  for  such  a  labour  test.  In 
February,  1905,  however,  the  so-called  (Whitechapel)  Modified  Workhouse  Test  Order  was 
issued  to  Poplar,  under  which  the  men  alone  could  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  and 
become  indoor  paupers,  their  wives  and  families  receiving  out-door  relief. § 

Meanwhile  the  farm  colony  experiment  was  being  tried  in  another  form.  The  Central 
Authority  gave  its  sanction  in  March,  1904,  to  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  sending 
some  of  their  able-bodied  male  paupers  to  the  Hadleigh  farm  colony  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  at  a  payment  at  the  rate  of  £28  12s.  per  annum.for  each  man,  in  addition  to  the  out- 
door relief  granted  to  his  wife  and  family.  ||  In  the  following  year  it  gave  its  sanction  to 
a  similar  proposal  by  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.^}  I  do  not  know  in  what  other 
instances  the  Central  Authority  tried  this  particular  form  of  the  farm  colony  experiment. 
The  Lingfield  farm  colony  of  the  Church  Army  was  also  being  made  use  of  by  some  boards 


*  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  in  1887,  as  to  what  action  had  been  taken  on  the  Circular  of  1886,  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  replied  that  no  exceptional  measures  had  been  taken,  and  that  they  had  found  it  un- 
necessary even  to  open  a  labour  yard.  (Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar,  January  11th,  1887  ;  Poplar  to 
Local  Government  Board,  January  12th,  1887.) 

t  Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  January  15th,  June  6th,  August  17th,  and 
October  4th,  1895  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  1895-1900. 

J  No  Order  appears  to  have  been  issued,  sanctioning  or  regulating  this  new  experiment,  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board's  approval  being  apparently  conveyed,  partly  by  a  brief  letter,  partly  by  verbal  communica- 
tions through  the  inspector.  (MS.  archives,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  Julv  8th  and  22nd ;  September 
16th  and  30th  ;  October  21st ;  November  25th,  1903  ;  April  13th,  1904  ;  Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar 
Union,  July  16th  and  28th,  1903  ;  and  April  11th,  1904.  The  Central  Authority  refused  to  modify  the  General 
Dietaries  and  Accounts  Orders,  1900,  which  had  prescribed  model  dietaries  for  inmates  of  workhouses,  but  had 
not  included  any  for  men  engaged  all  day  out  of  doors  at  agricultural  labour,  but  it  sanctioned  the  extra  ex- 
penditure illegally  incurred  for  a  more  appropriate  dietary.  (Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar,  January 
10th,  1905  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  January  11th,  1905.) 

§  Special  Order  to  Poplar  of  February  4th,  1905  (modified  workhouse  test).  It  is  not  clear  whether  : 
(i.)  the  man  at  the  farm  colony  ;  or  (ii.)  their  families,  were  in  1904  included  in  the  statistics  of  indoor, 
or  in  those  of  outdoor,  pauperism  ;  nor  whether  any  change  in  the  actual  statistical  classification  was  made 
on  receipt  of  the  Order  of  February,  1905. 

||  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  March  30th,  May  18th,  June  15th,  1904  ;  Local  Government 
Board  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  March  25th  and  June  2nd,  1904. 

II  Local  Government  Board  to  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  January  14th,  1905.  The  Bradford  Board 
had  asked  the  Central  Authority  in  vain,  two  years  before,  to  get  powers  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  com- 
bine to  form  labour  colonies  of  their  own,  especially  for  vagrants.  (MS.  archives,  Bradford  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, February,  1903.) 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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of  guardians,  presumably  with  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority.*  I  do  not 
understand  why  these  interesting  farm  colony  experiments  undertaken  by  Poplar, 
Bradford,  and  other  boards  of  guardians,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Central 
Authority,  find  no  mention  either  in  its  annual  reports  for  1904-5  or  1905-6,  or  in  the 
reports  for  those  years  of  the  inspector  for  the  districts. 

B. — Vagrants. 

The  adoption,  between  1886  and  1907,  of  a  policy  of  discriminating  between  some  able- 
bodied  applicants  and  others,  according  to  their  character  and  circumstances,  with  a  view 
(whether  by  Poor  Law  farm  colony  or  by  the  relief  works  and  labour  exchanges  of  the  dis- 
tress committees)  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  man  really  seeking  work,  makes  all  the 
more  remarkable  the  retention,  during  the  whole  period,  of  a  contrary  policy  with  regard 
to  wayfarers  or  vagrants.  We  find  the  Central  Authority,  from  1871  onwards,  consistently 
maintaining  for  this  class  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  relief  on  demand,  under  deterrent 
conditions,  distinctly  "  less  eligible  "  than  the  poorest  accommodation  of  the  independent 
labourer,  free  from  any  trace  of  wish  or  attempt  at  reform  or  cure,  and  intended  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  kingdom.  There  was,  for  instance,  after  1871,  no  reversion  to 
the  policy  so  frequently  adumbrated  between  1847  and  1871,  of  discriminating  between 
the  professional  tramp  and  the  bona  fide  workman  in  search  of  employment,  reserving  the 
deterrent  casual  ward  for  the  one,  and  granting  a  night's  lodging  without  conditions  to 
the  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  basis  of  the  new  policy  of  1871  was  the  universal 
establishment  of  the  deterrent  casual  ward  for  all  wayfarers,  and  the  exclusion  from  the 
workhouse  of  even  the  worthiest  among  them.  This  uniformity  was  to  be  secured  by  the 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871,|  which  provided  that  a  casual  pauper 
should  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  1 1  a.m.  on  the  day  following  his  admission, 
or,  if  found  a  second  time  in  one  casual  ward  within  a  month,  not  till  9  a.m.  on  the  third  day, 
nor  in  any  case  until  he  had  performed  a  prescribed  task.  The  Act  also  made  for  uniformity 
by  requiring  the  guardians  to  provide  such  casual  wards  as  the  Central  Authority  thought 
necessary,  and  by  subjecting  the  admission,  diet  and  task  to  its  Orders.  From  this  time 
forth,  therefore,  the  Central  Authority  assumes  complete  responsibility  for  the  treatment 
of  vagrants.    Its  Circular  of  1871  begins  by  condemning  the  work  of  its  predecessors. 

"  The  result  of  the  system  hitherto  adopted  in  the  relief  of  this  class  of  paupers  cannot 
be  regarded  as  successful,  for  while  there  has  been  no  uniformity  of  treatment  as  to  diet 
and  work  there  has  been  neglect  in  many  unions  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  wards. "f 
The  Central  Authority  enunciated  once  more  the  need  for  national  uniformity,  pointing 
out  that  stringent  regulations  in  one  union  caused  vagrants  to  vary  their  route  and  resort 
to  another  place,  and  expressed  an  intention  of  requiring  that  suitable  accommodation 
should  be  provided  at  every  workhouse.  But  no  uniformity  was  actually  prescribed. 
The  examples  of  Bath  and  Corwen  unions  were  quoted  for  the  guidance  of  others.  At 
Bath  vagrants  had  to  apply  for  relief  at  the  police  station,  whence  able-bodied  men  were 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  they  were  relieved,  and  required  to  perform  a  three  hours' 
task  of  stonebreaking,  while  women,  children,  and  old  and  infirm  men  were  relieved  at  a 
refuge  without  any  task.  The  Central  Authority  mentioned  this  system  with  apparent 
approval,  and  remarked  that  it  had  diminished  the  vagrancy  of  Bath  by  over  58  per  cent. 
At  Corwen  a  proposal  was  approved  to  place  the  vagrant  wards  in  the  yard  of  the  police 
station,  and  appoint  a  police  officer  as  assistant  relieving  officer. §  But  the  stream  of 
vagrants,  after  a  merely  temporary  abatement,  continued  to  grow.  In  1882  the  Central 
Authority  got  another  statute,  and  issued  another  Order,  increasing  the  period  of  de- 


*  Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  December  1st,  1903.. 
j  34  &  35  Vic,  c.  108,  sees.  5,  6,  9. 

t  Circular  letter  on  Vagrancy  of  November  18th,  1871  ;  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  p.  55. 

§  This  Circular  was  issued  after  the  passing  of  the  Pauper  Lunatics'  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  and 
a  few  days  before  the  general  order,  of  which  the  provisions  wiU  shortly  be  described.  In  the  next  year  the 
Board  reported  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  vagrants,  and  allowed  some  of  the  less  stringent  of  the  Metro- 
politan casual  wards  to  be  closed,  an  action  which  caused  difficulties  in  later  years.  In  the  unions  where  there 
were  no  casual  wards,  ordinary  vagrants  were  referred  to  that  of  a  neighbouring  union,  but  the  workhouse 
officials  were  bound  to  admit  any  applicants  who,  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  were  unable  to  proceed  further, 
and  generally  any  case  of  urgent  necessity.  (Second  Annual  Report,  1872-3,  pp.  xxii-xxiii).  In  1872  also 
the  board  advised  guardians  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  police  constables  as  assistant  relieving  officers, 
and  appoint  the  superintendents  of  the  casual  wards  instead.  (Circular  on  Vagrancy  in  the  Metropolis,  of 
May  30th,  1872  ;  in  ibid.,  p.  17.)  No  reason  is  given  for  this  change,  and  thirty  years  later  the  co-operation 
of  the  police  in  this  manner  is  still  assumed,  for  the  board  sanction  a  subscription  by  the  guardians  towards  the 
cost  of  providing  a  midday  meal  for  vagrants  when  proceeding  from  one  workhouse  to  another,  "  where  the 
superintendent  of  police  is  appointed  assistant  relieving  officer  for  vagrants."  (Local  Government  Chronicle, 
November  29th,  1892,  p.  1203.)  fc  ,       _  ■_,     _  _  .    „  „  j 
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tention  and  otherwise  making  the  conditions  more  deterrent*— still  without  laying  down 
any  policy  of  discrimination  between  wayfarers  of  cne  sort  and  wayfarers  of  another. 
A  few  more  years'  experience  showed  that  the  detention  really  operated  against  the 
virtuous  wayfarer,  who  found  himself  discharged  too  late  to  get  the  work  for  which  he 
had  tramped.  The  remedy  of  the  Central  Authority  was  to  issue  Circulars  suggesting 
that  the  guardians  should  give  orders  that  casual  paupers  who  had  done  their  task  on  the 
preceding  day,  should  be  allowed  to  leave  early  in  the  morning.!  Some  boards  of  guar- 
dians acted  on  this,  others  did  not — thus  destroying  the  national  uniformity  at  which 
the  Central  Authority  had  aimed.  Finally,  in  1892,  in  tardy  response  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  of  1888,  a  Circular  and  an  Order  were  issued,  "  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  search  for  work  by  casual  paupers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
employment,"  which  gave  to  every  inmate  of  the  casual  ward,  who  had  performed  his  task 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  an  absolute  right  to  claim  his  discharge  at  5.30  a.m.  in  summer, 
or  6  p.m.  in  winter,  on  the  second  day  after  admission,  on  his  merely  representing,  "  that 
he  is  desirous  of  seeking  work."J  Whether  from  this  or  other  causes,  the  stream  of  vagrants 
continued  to  grow,  with  the  usual  fluctuations.  In  1904  the  numbers  passed  all  previous 
records,  and  so  unsatisfactory  had  proved  the  policy  of  1871-1904  that  a  Departmental 
Committee  was  appointed  to  find  a  new  one.§ 

C. — Women. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  1871-1907  that  the  Central  Authority  began  to  lay  down  a 
policy  with  regard  to  women  as  women  ;  significantly  enough,  as  part  of  the  restrictive 
policy  brought  in  by  the  inspectorate.  Women  continued  to  be  practically  ignored 
in  the  statutes  and  Orders,  so  that  their  legal  position  remained  virtually  unchanged.  || 
But  without  any  change  in  the  Orders,  or  in  the  division  of  the  wThole  country  into  geo- 
graphical regions  under  which,  as  I  have  shown,  women  had  different  claims  to  relief, 
the  Central  Authority  sought  by  Circulars,  Minutes,  decisions,  and  the  persistent  pressure 
of  the  inspectorate  to  discourage  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  particular  classes  of 
women.  Thus  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  single  women  without  illegitimate  children 
continued  to  be  permissible,  without  any  labour  test  or  other  conditions,  in  all  the  unions 
under  the  Out-relief  Regulation  Order  ;  and  the  area  under  this  Order  continued  to  grow 
in  population,  until  it  amounted,  by  1907,  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  But  by  Circular 
of  December  2nd,  1871,  the  Central  Authority  advised  that  outdoor  relief  should  not 
be  given  in  any  case  whatsoever  of  this  class. ^|  Such  outdoor  relief  was  specifically  pro- 
hibited in  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  in  1875,  which  were 
frequently  commended  to  the  notice  of  other  Boards  of  Guardians,  who,  under  inspectorial 
pressure,  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  similar  rules.**  In  the  same  way,  without 
alteration  of  the  Orders,  it  was  urged  that  deserted  wives  should  not  be  given  outdoor 
Telief,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  twelve  months  after  the  desertion. ff    It  was  officially 

*  45  and  46  Vic,  c.  36  (Casual  Poor  Act,  1882)  ;  General  Order  of  December  18th,  1882,  in  Twelfth  Annual 
Report,  1882-3,  pp.  64-71.  The  Metropolis  was  now  deemed  to  be  one  town  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
resort  to  the  casual  ward  more  than  once  in  a  month. 

f  Circulars  of  16th  April,  1885,  7th  November,  1887,  and  18th  January,  1888  ;  see  Fifteenth,  Seventeeth, 
and  Eighteenth  Annual  Reports. 

%  Circular  of  June  13th,  1892  ;  Order  of  June  11th,  1892  ;  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1892-3,  p.p. 
14-15. 

§  See  its  Report,  Cd.  2852  of  1906. 

||  By  the  Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1876,  the  law  which  had  for  poor  relief  pur- 
poses put  a  woman  whose  husband  was  beyond  seas  in  the  same  position  as  a  widow  was  extended  to  a  married 
woman  living  separate  from  her  husband  (39  &  40  Vic,  c.  61,  sec.  18  ;  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,Vo\.  III.,  1888,  p.  186).  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  under  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1882,  a  married  woman  having  separate  property  was  made  liable  to  maintain  her  husband, 
and,  concurrently  with  her  husband,  also  her  children  and  grandchildren,  if  they  became  chargeable  to  the 
poor  rate  (45  &  46  Vic,  c.  75,  sees.  20  and  21). 

1{  Circular,  December  2nd,  1871,  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  67. 

**  For  the  "  Manchester  Rules  "  see  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1875-6,  pp.  xvii-xix,  130-133.  Somewhat 
similar  rules  were,  at  the  instance  of  the  inspectorate,  adopted  by  the.  Cheshire  Unions  as  late  as  1891  (Twenty  - 
iirst  Annual  Report,  pp.  164-165). 

ft  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871  ;  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871,  p.  67.  This  suggestion  I  trace  to  Mr. 
Corbett,  in  1869,  though  in  the  milder  form  of  limiting  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  recently  deserted  wives 
to  two  or  three  weeks  only  (Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871,  as  reprinted  by  the  Central  Authority 
for  official  circulation,  February,  1873).  Ten  )rears  later  the  Central  Authority  found  that  this  policy  was 
not  justified  by  the  law,  so  far  as  regards  deserted  wives  having  children  under  seven  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
them)-  In  such  cases  it  was  found  necessary  in  1880  to  advise  that  outdoor  relief  could,  in  case  of  destitution, 
not  be  refused,  even  if  the  woman  was  able-bodied,  and,  irrespective  of  her  character,  the  cause  or  duration 
of  the  husband's  absence,  possible  collusion  with  him,  etc.  The  Central  Authority  decided  that,  "  assuming 
that  the  applicant  in  this  case  is  a  married  woman,  whose  husband,  though  living,  is  not  residing  with  her, 
she  would  not  be  liable  for  the  support  of  the  children,  who,  being  within  the  age  of  nurture,  cannot  lawfully 
be  separated  from  her  ;  and  the  guardians  would  not  be  justified,  under  these  circumstances,  in  withholding 
out-relief  for  the  children."  (Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Vol.  II.,  1880, 
P-  71.)   "   
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declared  to  be  "  inexpedient  to  allow  outdoor  relief  to  the  wives  and  children  of  persons 
who  are  in  gaol  " — not  merely  of  convicted  prisoners  under  sentence,  but  also  of  those 
not  under  sentence,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  still  unconvicted,  and,  therefore,  legally  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent — and  this  in  spite  of  the  admitted  fact  that  "  the  law  has  provided 
that  regulations  prescribed  with  regard  to  widows  shall  apply  to  the  wives  in  these  cases," 
so  that  the  Central  Authority  had  no  power  to  make  a  prohibitory  Order.*  So,  too,  the 
■"  wives  of  men  in  the  first-class  Army  Reserve,"  to  whom  relief  could  not  be  actually 
prohibited  without  trouble  with  the  War  Office,  were  declared  not  to  need  constant  relief, 
as  "  an  able-bodied  woman  with  the  Government  allowance  and  such  assistance  as  her 
liusband  ought  to  provide  from  his  pay  and  allowances,  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding,  if  not  immediately,  at  least  within  a  reasonable  period  after  her  husband's 
departure,  sufficient  employment  to  enable  her  to  maintain  adequately  herself  and  her 
children."  But  outdoor  relief  might  be  given  for  a  short  period,  and,  it  was  suggested, 
on  loan."}"  Even  to  widows,  who,  it  was  now  recognised,  accounted  for  a  third  of  the 
whole  pauper  population, J  outdoor  relief  was— apparently  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Central  Authority  from  1834,  so  far  as  I  can  find — now  officially  discouraged. 
It  was  strongly  recommended  that  it  should  not  be  given  at  all  to  "  any  able-bodied  widow 
with  one  child  only."  Even  where  there  were  "  more  than  one  child,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  take  one  or  more  of  the  children  into  the  workhouse  in  preference  to  giving  outdoor 
Telief."§  It  is  characteristic  that  this  policy  was  not  based  on  any  consideration  of  what 
■was  the  appropriate  treatment  for  the  child,  but  was  regarded  only  as  a  "  test,"  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  exclude  every  widow  who  could  possibly  maintain  herself  and 
family  without  poor  relief.  Six  years  later  we  have  it  observed,  as  a  capital  drawback 
to  this  policy,  not  that  the  children  might  suffer  by  being  taken  into  the  workhouse,  but 
that  "  since  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  this  offer  as  a  test  of  destitution 
has  not  the  same  effect  as  previously,  inasmuch  as  the  children  being  required  to  attend 
school,  the  mothers  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  any  earnings  which  otherwise  the  children 
might  obtain. "| |  And  though  the  Central  Authority  refused,  in  1877,  to  make  illegal  the 
grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  "widows  within  six  months  of  their  widowhood" — declaring, 
indeed,  that  "  a  widow,  wTith  or  without  children,  could  not,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
in  all  cases  be  required  to  go  into  the  workhouse  " — it  was  not  obscurely  hinted  that 
it  may  be  that  the  period  of  six  months  now  allowed  is  too  long,"  and  that  "  the 
guardians  should  exercise  their  discretion  in  dealing  with  each  case  according  to  its 


*  Local  Government  Board  to  Chairman  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  May  12th,  1877  ;  in  Seventh 
Annual  Report,  1877-8,  p.  56. 

f  Circular,  August  30th,  1882  ;  in  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  1882-3,  pp.  43-44. 

X  "  Widows  and  their  dependent  children  constitute  [on  January  1st,  1873,  25,740]  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total  outdoor  pauperism  of  London,  and  57  per  cent,  of  so  much  of  that  pauperism  as  is  caused  otherwise 
than  by  age  and  permanent  infirmity."    (Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  179.) 

§  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871,  in  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  p.  67.  The  injurious  results  of  this 
policy  were  reported  by  Mr.  Culley,  see  his  Report  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  74.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Longley  preferred  the  "  offer  of  the  house  "  to  widows,  in  order  to  make  their  deceased  husbands 
provident.  "  The  condition  of  a  widow  with  a  large  family,"  said  Mr.  Longley,  "  however  depiorable  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  is  one  of  th^  ordinary  contingencies  of  human  circumstances,  which  may,  in  some  degree  or 
other,  be  provided  against,  equally  with  sickness  or  accident  or  other  bereavement.  ...  A  man  in  receipt 
of  regular  weekly  wages  may  be  fairly  called  upon  to  secure  his  widow  if  [unjable  to  work  for  her  living,  against 
dependence  upon  Poor  Law  relief."    (Mr.  Longley's  Report,  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  pp.  183,  185.) 

||  Local  Government  Board  to  Chairman  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  May  12th,  1877,  in  Seventh 
Annual  Report,  1877-8,  p.  56.'  Some  of  the  inspectors  altogether  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  taking  the 
children  into  the  workhouse  (see,  for  instance,  Mr.  Culley's  Report,  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  74). 
One  inspector,  at  least,  realised  the  connection  of  the  destitution  due  to  widowhood  with  the  absence 
■of  compensation  for  accidents  and  industrial  diseases  among  workmen.  "  Male  life,  at  least,  is  longer  in  the 
rural  than  in  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  seaport  unions.  In  the  latter  .  .  .  male  life  is  more  frequently 
cut  short  by  illness  or  accident  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  employment.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  children 
(exclusive  of  orphans)  to  widows  .  .  .  varies  from  0-48  in  the  purely  agricultural  union  of  Bedale  to  2-30  in 
the  manufacturing  and  shipbuilding  district  of  Jarrow.  ...  I  found  ...  on  examining  the  returns  from  the 
different  relief  districts  that  the  highest  rate  of  mortality  amongst  husbands  prevailed  in  the  inland  portion  of 
the  Union,  a  state  of  things  which  the  relieving  officers  attributed  to  accidents  in  shipbuilding  yards,  and  the 
unwholesome  nature  of  the  employment  in  chemical  works.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Tynemouth  Union,  I 
found  that  the  proportion  of  widows  with  young  families  was  considerably  higher  in  the  mining  district  than 
in  the  town  of  North  Shields.  ...  In  Teesdale  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  the  leadminers  is  very  great, 
owing,  I  was  informed,  to  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  mines."  (Mr.  Culley's  Report,  in  Third  Annual  Report, 
1873-4,  pp.  72-73.)  I  do  not  find  that  the  point  was  followed  up  until  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
of  1900. 
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merits."*  The  example  of  the  Bradfield  Union,  where  "  the  widow's  month  "  had, 
since  about  1873,  been  substituted  for  "  the  widow's  six  months,"  was  always  being  com- 
mended to  boards  of  guardians  by  the  inspectorate.  Moreover,  in  the  Metropolis,  at 
Manchester,  at  Birmingham,  and  various  other  places,  it  was  strongly  recommended  in 
these  years  that  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  independent  women  should  be  given  only 
with  a  labour  test ;  which  might  be  (as  at  Manchester)  "  the  enforced  silence  and  order 
of  the  needle-room,"  where  the  women,  at  any  rate,  learnt  to  knit  and  sew  and  darn  a 
stocking,  or  as  at  Birmingham  and  Poplar,  what  Mr.  Corbett  called  "  the  comparative 
licence  and  desultory  work  of  the  ordinary  oakum  room."t  The  task  of  oakum  picking 
was  eventually  preferred  by  the  Central  Authority,  and,  down  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  it  was  this  that  was  recommended  to  boards  of  guardians.  The  effect  of  this 
long-continued  and  persistent  pressure  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  without  any  alteration  in  the  legal  status  of  women  by  Order  or  statute,  is 
seen  in  the  statistics  of  outdoor  relief.  The  able-bodied  women  getting  outdoor  relief 
on  January  1st,  1871,  numbered  116,407.$  On  January  1st,  1892,  they  had  been  brought 
down  to  53,571,  the  reduction  having  been  principally  in  :  (a)  wives  of  able-bodied  men  ; 
(6)  single  women  without  children  ;  and  (c)  wives  of  men  in  gaol,  in  the  Army,  Navy,  etc., 
or  otherwise  absent.  But  the  number  of  widows  on  outdoor  relief  had  also  been  reduced 
from  53,502  in  1873  to  36,627  on  January  1st,  1892.  § 

After  1885,  though  some  of  the  inspectors  continued  to  recommend,  with  regard 
to  women,  the  strict  policy  of  1871,  II  the  Local  Government  Board  itself,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  reverted  to  silence  on  the  point,  and  gave  no  advice. 

D. — Children. 

(i.)  On  Outdoor  Relief. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  so  far  as  regards  children,  no  explicit  change  in  policy 
in  1871.  To  take  first  the  336,870  children  under  sixteen  who  were  on  outdoor  relief  on 
January  1st,  1871  — almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  aggregate  pauperism — we  see  con- 
tinued the  same  ignoring  of  their  general  condition.  I  do  not  find  that  the  inspectors 
ever  investigated  what  was  happening  to  these  children  or  that  the  Central  Authority 
ever  officially  enquired,  still  less  that  it  issued  any  Order,  on  the  subject.  The  general 
policy  of  restricting  outdoor  relief,  which  I  have  sufficiently  described,  had  incidentally 
the  effect,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  of  reducing  the  number  of  children  on  outdoor 
relief  by  nearly  one-half.  ** 

On  one  point,  indeed,  that  of  education,  as  we  have  seen,  Parliament  had  explicitly 
overridden  the  implied  contention  that  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  had  no  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  on  outdoor  relief.  The  policy  of  Denison's  Act  of  1855, 
which  had  been  comparatively  little  acted  upon,  was  extended  in  1873  so  as  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  boards  of  guardians  to  see  that  such  children  between  five  and  thirteen 
were  regularly  at  school,  ff  The  guardians  were  even  required  to  pay  the  school  fees  for 
children — even  illegitimate  children — who  were  not  paupers,  if  they  needed  this,  and  the 
parents  did  not  thereby  become  paupers,       We  see  the  Central  Authority  communicating 

*  Local  Government  Board  to  Chairman  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  May,  12th,  1877,  in  Seventh 
Annual  Eeport,  1877-8,  pp.  55-6.  I  find  the  policy  of  reducing  "  the  widow's  six  months"  suggested  by  Mr. 
Corbett  in  1869.  At  the  Conference  of  East  End  Guardians  summoned  by  him,  it  was  agreed  "  that  the  widows 
without  children  should,  as  a  rule,  after  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months  from  the  commencement  of  their 
widowhood,  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse."  (Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871  ;  as  reprinted 
by  the  Central  Authority  for  official  circulation,  February,  1873.) 

t  Ibid. 

%  Twenty- third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1870-1,  p.  374. 

'  §  Third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1873-4,  p.  588  ;  Twenty-first  Annual  Eeport, 
1891-2,  p.  365. 

||  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  in  the  model  rules  which  the  most  zealous  inspectors  were  pressing  on 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  1902 — herein  differing  from  the  muchc-ommended  Manchester  rules  of  1875 — the 
widow  with  only  one  child  is  recognised  as  a  fit  case  for  outdoor  relief.  (Mr.  Pre«*oii-Thomas's  Eeport,  in 
Thirty-Second  Annual  Eeport.  1902-3,  p.  100.) 

If  Twenty-third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1870-1,  p.  378. 

**  On  January  1st,  1892,  the  336,870  children  of  1871  had  fallen  to  177,245,  probably  the  lowest  figure 
of  the  whole  seventy  years.    Twenty-first  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1891-2,  p.  365. 

ft  36  &  37  Vic,  c.  86,  sec.  3  (Elementary  Education  Act,  1873)  ;  39  &  40  Vic,  c.  79,  sac.  40  (Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876)  ;  43  &  44  Vic,  c.  23,  sec.  5  (Elementary  Education  Act,  1880).  It  was  held  in  1877  that 
the  guardians  might,  if  they  chose,  pay,  besides  the  school  fee,  also  for  books  and  stationery.  (Selections 
from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  L,  1880,  p.  49.) 

XX  39  &  40  Vic,  c  79,  sec.  10  (Elementary  Education  Act,  1876). 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-number ings  in  brackets. 
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these  decisions  of  the  Legislature  without  comment,  and  the  boards  of  guardians  carrying 
them  out  as  they  chose ;  *  sometimes  even  taking  it  up:>n  themselves  to  petition  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  relax  the  requirement  of  schooling  after  twelve,  as  bsing  hard  on 
the  parent,  useless  to  the  child,  and  leading  to  "  much  necessary  work  being  left  undone," 
especially  "  the  eradication  of  pernicious  weeds,  "f 

We  may  see  further  imposition  of  responsibility  on  the  boards  of  guardians  for  the 
well-being  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  the  series  of  Acts  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  Already  in  1868  boards  of  guardians  had  been  expressly  authorised  by 
Statute  to  institute  proceedings  against  parents  who  neglected  their  children. ;{;  In  1888 
the  Central  Authority  reminded  the  guardians  of  the  power  they  had  thus  had  for  twenty 
years,  without  often  making  use  of  it.§  In  1889  Parliament  enacted  that  any  person  hav- 
ing the  custody  of  a  child  under  sixteen  who  "wilfully  ill-treats, neglects,  abandons  or  ex- 
poses such  child,  or  causes  or  procures  such  child  to  be  ill-treated,  neglected,  abandoned 
or  exposed,  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  such  child  unnecessary  suffering  or  injury  to  its 
health,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  "  ;  and  that  the  guardians  might,  "  out  of  the 
funds  under  their  control,  pay  the  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of  any  proceedings  " 
which  they  direct  to  be  taken.  They  were  not  definitely  required  to  take  such  pro- 
ceedings, but  Parliament  laid  the  duty  upon  them  to  do  so.  The  Act  of  1894  made 
the  provisions  more  explicit,  and  defined  injury  to  health  so  as  to  include  "  injury  to  or 
loss  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  limb,  or  organ  of  the  body,  and  any  mental  derangement."  j| 

These  statutes  were  applicable,  among  others,  to  the  170,000  children  on  outdoor 
Telief,  many  of  whom  were  plainly  underfed,  housed  in  insanitary  conditions,  half  clothed, 
and  generally  treated  in  a  manner  "  likely  to  cause  injury  "  to  their  health  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  the  boards  of  guardians  realised  the  great  increase  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility thus  entrusted  to  them.  The  Central  Authority,  which  observed  mildly  that 
Parliament  evidently  meant  the  guardians  to  institute  proceedings,  did  not  point  out 
to  them  the  applicability  of  the  new  statutes  to  the  children  on  outdoor  relief  ;  and  the 
boards  of  guardians,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  seldom  or  never  acted  on  them.  In  1904, 
accordingly,  the  power  to  pay  the  expenses  of  prosecution  was  transferred  to  county  and 
borough  authorities,  so  that  the  guardians  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  taking  proceedings, 
but  the  workhouse  remains  a  "  place  of  safety  "  to  which  a  constable  or  other  person 
authorised  by  a  Justice  may  take  a  child  ;  the  guardians  are  required  to  provide  for  the 
reception  of  any  child  so  brought  to  the  workhouse,  and  the  master  is  bound  to  admit 
such  child  if  there  is  sufficient  accommodation.^} 

After  1890  we  find  the  responsibility  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  for  all  the  outdoor 
paupers  beginning  to  be  recognised  by  the  inspectorate.  "  The  absolute  responsibility 
of  the  guardians  for  the  material  well-being  of  everyone  who  is  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief,"  **  said  Mr.  Davy  in  1893,  had  been  officially  recognised  by  the  District  Nurses 
Order,  to  which  I  shall  recur.  "  If  any  relief  at  all  is  given  to  an  applicant,"  Mr.  Davy 
laid  it  down,  "it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  guardians  to  take  precautions  to  insure  that 
.  .  .  the  pauper  is  sufficiently  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged."  ff  This  was  notoriously  not 
the  case  in  many  unions,  the  children  especially  being  in  an  evil  plight.  "  In  many 
unions,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin  Fleming  in  1891,  "  the  relieving  officer  and  the  inspector 
of  nuisances  could  show  guardians  cases  .  .  .  where  long  families  are  living 
in  cottages  too  small  for  them  and  the  accommodation  is  in  almost  every  respect  unsatis- 
factory, where  the  children  have  little  but  rags  to  cover  them  by  day  or  night,  where 
school  attendance  is  avoided  to  the  utmost,  where  the  feeding  only  just  escapes  starvation, 
where  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  the  children  are  equally  impracticable,  where 
infant  life  is  one  constant  struggle  with  misery  and  privation."  The  demoralising  associa- 
tion of  the  outdoor  pauper  children  with  the  pay-station  was  specially  denounced  by 
another  inspector.  "  What,"  he  said,  "  is  the  sense,  I  would  ask — I  do  ask  in  board  rooms 
— of  all  this  trouble  and  outlay  to  put  the  children  into  cottage  homes  or  scattered  homes, 

*  Circulars  of  December  30th,  1873,  and  December  30th,  1876,  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  pp.  4-7, 
and  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1876-7,  pp.  23-26  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Bakewell  Board  of  Guardians,  January  12th  and 
February  9th,  1874. 

t  Ibid.,  August  30th,  1880. 

j  31  &  32  Vic,  c.  122,  sec.  37  (Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1868). 

§  Circular  of  31st  December,  1888,  in  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  1888-9,  p.  105. 

||  52  &  53  Vic,  c  44,  sees.  1,  12  (1889) ;  57  &  58  Vic,  c.  41,  sec.  1  (1894) ;  Circular  of  Septembe-  30tb, 
1889,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1889-90,  pp.  92-95. 
If  4  Edw.  VII.,  c.  15,  sec.  5. 

**  Mr.  Davy's  Report,  in  Twenty-Second  Annual  Report,  1892-3,  p.  72. 
tf  Ibid. 

XX  Mr.  Baldwin  Fleming's  Report,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1890-1,  p.  222. 
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to  keep  them  in  fact  altogether  away  from  the  workhouse,  if  while  doing  all  this  the 
very  same  authority  permit  the  precisely  similar  children  of  the  outdoor  poor  to  haunt 
the  pay-stations,  to  hang  about  workhouse  gates,  or  to  sit  mixed  up  in  waiting-rooms 
with  adult  paupers.  .  .  .  The  children,  early  in  life,  often  at  times  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  school,  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  facility  with  which  by  exaggerating  your 
impecunious  condition,  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week  can  be  got  without  the  labour  of  earning 
it.  .  .  .  The  master  of  one  of  the  board  schools  had  written  .  .  .to  complain  that 
three  children  systematically  were  kept  from  school  on  a  particular  dav  of  the  week  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  relief  due  to  their  parents."* 

I  cannot  find,  however,  any  Order,  Minute,  or  Circular  explicitly  taking  official 
cognisance  of  the  condition  of  these  children  (except  in  respect  of  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  school  attendance)  ;  nor  do  the  boards  of  guardians  seem  to  have  taken  any 
trouble  to  inquire  into  their  condition.  In  1901  the  Central  Authority  had  reported  to 
it,  at  its  special  request  (in  connection  with  the  adequacy  of  the  amount  granted,  especi- 
ally for  the  aged),  the  amounts  usually  given  in  outdoor  relief.  In  the  majority  of  unions, 
it  must  then  have  appeared  that  the  amount  allowed  for  the  support  of  each  child  on 
outdoor  relief  was  either  the  Is.  and  one  loaf  per  week,  which  had  had  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Corbett  in  1869,  for  frequently  Is.  6d.  per  week.  The  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,, 
however,  if  no  other,  reported  that  it  allowed  to  deserving  widows  with  dependent  children 
4s.  for  the  first  child,  3s.  for  the  second,  and  2s.  for  each  additional  child  (besides  5s. 
for  the  mother  herself) .J  I  do  not  find  that  any  official  view  has  been  expressed  as  to- 
this  diversity. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  period  we  find  Parliament  suddenly  insisting  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  boards  of  guardians  for  the  condition,  not  only  of  the  children  on  outdoor 
relief,  but  of  all  children  in  so  far  as  sufficiency  of  food  is  concerned.  By  the  Act  of  190£> 
special  provision  is  made  for  children  at  school  who  are  in  need  of  food.  This  Act,  embodied 
in  a  General  Order,  was  communicated  to  boards  of  guardians  in  a  Circular  which  explains 
the  exact  degree  of  responsibility  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Authority,  Parlia- 
ment has  thereby  imposed  on  them.  A  parent  is  bound  to  supply  his  children  with  neces- 
sary food,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so  should  apply  to  the  guardians  for  help.  When  a 
father,  being  able  to  supply  food,  neglects  to  do  so,  or  being  unable  neglects  to  apply 
to  the  guardians,  so  that  the  child  is  underfed,  a  "  special  application  "  on  behalf  of  the 
child  may  be  made  to  the  "  guardians  or  relieving  officer  by  the  managers  or  by  a  teacher 
duly  empowered  by  the  managers  of  a  public  elementary  school  or  by  an  officer 
duly  empowered  by  the  local  education  authority."  If  the  food  is  urgently  needed 
it  is  to  be  supplied  at  once,  as  a  loan  to  the  father,  and  he  is  to  be  informed  as  soon, 
as  possible  that  it  has  been  so  given.  When  there  is  no  such  urgency,  the  father  is  to  be= 
informed  that  food  will  be  supplied  before  it  is  given,  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  providing  it  himself  ;  and  the  guardians  are  to  inquire  whether  the  need  is  due  to 
habitual  neglect ;  if  it  is  so,  the  relief  shall  (and  in  any  case  it  may)  be  given  on  loan- 

'?  Whenever  relief  under  this  Order  is  given  on  loan,  the  guardians  are  obliged  to  take^ 
proceedings  for  its  recovery,  unless  the  Local  Government  Board  specially  approves  of  their 
not  doing  so,  which  approval  would  only  be  obtainable  in  very  special  circumstances,, 
e.g.,  if  it  were  obviously  impossible  to  recover  the  amount.  It  is  held  to  be  particularly 
important  that  these  proceedings  should  always  be  taken,  as  they  are  the  only  means  of 
safeguarding  against  abuse,  for  the  rule  that,  as  a  condition  of  relief,  the  able-bodied 
father  must  enter  the  workhouse  or  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians  is  specially  abrogated 
in  cases  under  this  Order,  as  being  inapplicable  to  them.  The  Order  does  not  apply  to 
any  child  who  is  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  in  the  case  of  any  relative  except  the  father, 
nor  if  the  child  is  not  resident  with  the  father.  Belief  is  not  to  be  ordered  on  a  "  special 
application  "  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month.  "  Where  a  special  application  is 
renewed  within  a  short  time,  say  six  months,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
the  relief  has  been  given,  and  further  relief  has  to  be  allowed,  or  where  within  this  period 
special  application  is  made  and  relief  is  given  in  respect  of  some  other  member  of  the 
same  family,  and  the  cause  of  the  application  is  the  habitual  neglect  of  the  father  to  provide 

*  Mr.  Kennedy's  Eeport,  in  Twenty- eighth  Annual  Report,  1898-9,  pp.  168-169. 

t  Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871,  as  reprinted  by  the  central  authority  in  1873  for  official 
circulation. 

%  Bradford  Union  to  Local  Government  Board,  January  26th,  1901  (MS.  archives,  Bradford  Board  of 
Guardians). 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume: 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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food,  the  Board  think  that  the  guardians  should  consider  whether  the  case  is  one  in  which 
proceedings  could  be  taken  against  the  father,  either  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  1824,  or 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904." 

Finally,  the  Board  "  trust  that  boards  of  guardians,  particularly  those  of  populous 
unions  in  which  cases  of  under-fed  children  more  frequently  occur,  will  endeavour  to 
co-operate  with  the  local  education  authorities  in  dealing  with  really  necessitous  cases, 
whilst  exercising  due  discrimination  so  as  to  avoid  the  pauperisation  and  consequent 
disfranchisement  of  parents  who  ought  not  to  be  brought  under  the  Poor  Law." 

The  number  of  outdoor  pauper  children  is  now  slightly  more  than  in  1892,  there 
being  on  January  1st,  1905,  179,870  such,  96,804  being  widows'  children,  72,721  children 
with  both  parents  or  with  fathers  only,  and  10,345  having  no  parents.* 

Turning  now  to  the  much  smaller  number  of  children  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  of 
whom  there  were  on  January  1st,  1871,  55,832  (together  with  a  very  small  number 
"  boarded  out  "),  we  see  a  similar  continuity  of  policy  in  the  Central  Authority,  but  in 
these  cases  it  is  continuity  in  the  policy  of  a  constant  enlargement  of  responsibility,  and 
of  a  steady  improvement  in  the  provision.! 

(ii.)  In  Poor  Law  Schools. 

The  main  preoccupation  of  the  Central  Authority  since  1871,  so  far  as  children  are 
concerned,  has  been  the  increase,  progressive  improvement,  and  novel  development  of 
the  Poor  Law  school,  entirely  removed  from  the  workhouse.^  The  recommendations  and 
incitements  to  boards  of  guardians  to  remove  from  the  workhouse  the  healthy  children 
of  school  age  are  incessant  down  to  1900. §  Such  children  are  ordinarily  accommodated 
in  Poor  Law  schools,  either  district  schools,  where  these  exist,  or  much  more  frequently 
"  separated  "  or  "  workhouse  schools,"  which  may  be  of  the  old  aggregated  type,  or 
44  cottage  homes  "  or  "  scattered  homes."  The  dramatic  change  from  the  views  of  1850 
is  the  abandonment  of  the  "  district  school."  The  aggregated  type,  held  in  such  esteem 
previously  to  1871,  fell  gradually  into  disfavour,  and  is  now  known  as  the  "  barrack 
school."  Already  in  1871  Mr.  Corbett  was  criticising  these  schools  as  being  far  too  large 
(as  well  as  too  indiscriminate  in  the  kind  of  children  admitted)  to  be  really  successful. || 
After  repeated  outbreaks  of  malignant  ophth  almia,  and  continued  experience  of  the  mental 
drawbacks,  especially  of  the  large  girls'  schools,  the  Central  Authority  abandoned  its 
policy,  and  presently  came  to  decline  to  sanction  proposals  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  "extending  the  large  schools  in  the  Metropolis  and  .  .  .  most  readily  [to]  entertain  any 
proposals  for  applying  to  other  purposes  any  of  these  large  buildings,  subject  to  other 
provision  of  a  suitable  character  being  made  for  the  children."^  The  barrack  school 
system  grew  up  out  of  the  five  Metropolitan  school  districts;  these  also  therefore  shared 
in  the  condemnation,  and  in  1899  two  had  been  dissolved.** 

*  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Eeport,  1905-6,  p.  cxxxi.  ' 

f  There  are  few  statutory  provisions  of  this  period  which  affect  the  institutional  treatment  of  children, 
and  these  few  deal  simply  with  financial  questions.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  they  tend  to  improve 
accommodation,  as  they  facilitate  increased  expenditure,  by  allowing  a  larger  sum  to  be  raised  for  building, 
fitting  up,  and  furnishing  Metropolitan  District  Schools  (Poor  Law  Loans  Act,  1872,  35  Vict.,  c.  2,  Sec.  1), 
and  by  allowing  the  expenses  of  maintenance  in  a  certified  school  to  be  paid  up  to  any  limit  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  provide  against  overcrowding  by  allowing  no  repayment  from  the 
common  poor  fund  in  .respect  of  children  in  a  school  in  excess  of  a  maximum  number  fixed  for  the  school  by  the 
board.  The  special  provisions  for  the  education  of  defective  children  will  be  considered  under  the  heading 
"  Defectives." 

J  In  his  Report  for  1898,  the  inspector  of  Poor  Law  schools  for  the  six  northern  counties  describes  the 
changes  of  the  preceding  thirty-seven  years.  In  1871-5  there  were  seventy-four  unions,  having  considerable 
numbers  of  children,  which  educated  them  all  in  schools  within  the  workhouse  walls.  Four  had  distinct  schools, 
but  on  the  workhouse  premises  ;  and  four  only  had  entirely  separate  schools.  In  1898,  only  one  union  had 
workhouse  schools  for  girls  and  two  for  boys  ;  three  had  distinct  schools,  but  on  the  workhouse  premises  ; 
with  half-a-dozen  others  with  similar  arrangements  for  part  of  the  children,  or  for  the  children  awaiting  transfer 
only.  Elsewhere  the  children  were  in  entirely  separate  schools  or  cottage  homes,  or  removed  to  certified 
schools  ;  or  in  scattered  homes  or  boarded  out.  (Mr.  Mozley's  Report ;  in  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
1898-9,  p.  183.) 

§  The  last  in  the  published  documents  seems  to  be  the  incidental  reference  in  the  Circular  of  August  4th, 
1900,  as  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor. 

||  Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871.  %  Hansard,  February  1st,  1897,  vol.  45,  p.  904. 

**  Ibid.,  June  2nd,  1899,  vol.  72,  p.  258.  The  process  of  discovery  of  the  evils  of  these  large  schools  may 
be  interestingly  traced  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  L.G.B.  Inspectors  of  Poor  Law  Schools  from  1871  to  1895  ; 
the  Report  on  the  Health  of  Metropolitan  Pauper  Schools,  by  J.  H.  Bridges,  1890  ;  and  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Poor  Law  Schools,  1896. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


A  "  separate  school  "  belonging  to  a  single  union  or  separate  parish  would  naturally 
be  much  smaller  than  a  district  school,  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  an  aggregated  school  of  moderate  size.  The  method  which  seems  to  have  won  the 
approval  of  the^  Central  Authority  is  that  of  "  cottage  homes,"  or  the  "  block  system," 
under  which  children  are  grouped  in  bodies  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  in 
separate  houses  on  a  common  ground  of  considerable  acreage,  and  with  suitable  common 
buildings,  such  as  baths,  chapel,  etc.,  under  the  supervision,  not  only  of  "  house-mothers," 
but  also  of  a  superintendent  of  the  whole.  Since  1894  the  Board  have  constantly  approved 
the  erection  of  schools  on  this  plan ;  they  always  require  that  the  cottage  homes  should  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  workhouse.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  system  is  the 
great  expense.* 

An  alternativeplan  is  that  of  "  scattered  homes,"  i.e.,  cottages  taken  here  and  there 
throughout  the  union,  not  adjacent  to  each  other,  wherein  the  children  live  under  the 
care  of  matrons  or  foster  parents,  and  whence  they  attend  the  public  elementary  schools. 
In  some  cases  the  results  of  this  system  have  been  good,  but  the  Central  Authority  received 
reports  of  certain  cases  of  bad  management,  which  made  it  cautious  in  regard  to  other 
proposals  in  that  direction.  The  adoption  of  the  system  in  Camberwell  was  sanctioned 
on  the  conditions  that  the  guardians  could  satisfy  the  Central  Authority  that  they  could 
get  proper  houses  for  the  scattered  homes,  and  also  that  they  could  be  quite  sure  of  having 
an  adequate  system  of  inspection.-}- 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expense  of  these  highly  elaborated  boarding  schools  for 
the  indoor  pauper  boys  and  girls— an  expense  reaching  between  £100  and  £200  capital, 
and  between  £30  and  £50  annual  maintenance,  for  each  child— we  see  the  Central  Authority 
constantly  pressing  for  their  multiplication.  The  very  idea  of  "  less  eligibility  "  has 
bem  forgotten  by  the  inspectors.  To  quote  one  of  them  in  1902  :  "  The  number  and 
nature  of  obstacles  (to  the  removal  of  children  from  the  workhouse)  conjured  up  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  country  guardians  is,"  he  says,  "  quite  surprising.  One  idea, 
which  proves  a  great  stumbling  block,  is  that  the  children  will  be  put  in  a  position  above 
their  deserts,  and  above  that  of  the  children  living  in  their  own  homes  with  their  parents."  J 

On  January  1st,  1906,  the  total  number  of  children  in  "district  or  separate  schools" 
was  no  more  than  12,393,  whilst  in  "cottage  and  other  homes"  there  were  14,590  ;  and 
11,368  were  in  other  institutions  (mostly  certified  industrial  schools,  conducted  by  philan- 
thropic committees  not  for  profit). § 

(iii.)  The  Workhouse  Children. 

Notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the  Central  Authority  to  remove  the  children  from 
the  workhouses,  there  remained  on  January  1st,  1906,  no  fewer  than  21,526  in  these 
institutions. 1 1  The  Central  Authority  has,  for  instance,  never  objected  to  the  retention 
in  workhouses  of  children  of  tender  years  or  of  children  of  any  age  in  the  interval  before 
they  can  be  sent  to  a  school.  In  1889,  indeed,  it  was  specially  forbidden  to  send  children 
to  separate  schools  under  the  age  of  three. ^[    Though  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 

*  The  "  cottage  homes  "  required  special  orders  widely  differing  from  those  for  the  "  barrack  schools  "  ; 
-see,  for  instance,  that  for  the  Marston  Green  Cottage  Homes  of  the  Birmingham  Union  of  November  8th,  1879. 

|  Local  Government  Board  to  Camberwell  Union.  The  Sheffield  "  Scattered  Homes  "  were  described  in 
Mr.  Kennedy's  Report,  in  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1893-4,  p.  138.  They  were  (as  "isolated  homes  ") 
-regulated  by  Special  Orders  of  November  4th,  1896,  February  23rd,  1898,  and  February  7th,  1906. 

|  Mr.  Hervey's  Report,  in  Thirty-first  Annual  Report,  1901-2,  p.  80. 

§  The  policy  of  placing  children  out  in  private  venture  homes  run  for  profit  (the  old  "  farming  "  system) 
was  not  wholly  given  up.  In  1874  the  central  authority  decided  to  "  withdraw  from  the  almost  nominal 
supervision  "  which  it  had  exercised  over  the  private  venture  seaside  homes  for  children  ;  and  to  leave  these, 
as  certified  schools,  entirely  to  the  supervision  of  such  boards  of  guardians  as  chose  to  make  use  of  them,  the 
payments  being  classed  as  non-resident  relief.  (Circular  of  May,  1874,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  May 
23rd,  1874,  p.  334).  Yet  a  special  Order  of  September  17th,  1879,  regulated  the  admission  of  pauper  children 
to  the  Metropolitan  Infirmary  for  Children,  Margate.  (John  Weekly,  proprietor.)  Others  of  November 
29th,  1880,  and  June  30th,  1886,  did  the  same  for  the  Downlands  Seaside  Infirmary  for  Children,  Rottingdean. 
(J.  F.  Landguist,  proprietor.)  In  1889,  the  North  Surrey  School  District  established  a  Convalescent  Horn? 
of  its  own  at  Broadstairs.    (Special  Orders  of  February  8th,  1889,  and  October  17th,  1891.) 

[|  This  includes  a  comparatively  small  number  of  sick  children  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

f  General  Order  of  July  22nd,  1889  (as  to  Metropolis)  ;  and  of  February  10th,  1899  (to  all  Unions),  In 
1878,  indeed,  the  North  Surrey  District  School  had  refused  to  receive  children  under  four,  and  the  Central 
Authority  had  declined  to  interfere.  (Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol. 
I.,  1880,  p.  178.) 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volumey 
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General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  by  which  the  internal  economy  of  the  workhouse  is 
professedly  governed,  the  Central  Authority  laid  it  down  in  1895  that  "  in  every  work- 
house in  which  there  are  several  children  too  young  to  attend  school,  a  separate  nursery, 
dry,  spacious,  light,  and  well  ventilated,  should  be  provided,  and  should  be  suitably 
furnished."* 

The  children  are  always  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  paid  officers,  a  recommendation 
made  in  the  days  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  but  still  up  to  1895  frequently  urged — showing 
that  at  any  rate  till  then  it  had  not  been  effectively  insisted  on.  Even  in  that  year  the 
Board  had  to  write:  "  in  no  case  should  the  care  of  young  children  be  entrusted  to  in- 
ferior or  weak-minded  inmates  " — a  qualification  which  weakens  the  force  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  paupers  at  all.  "  Unless  young  children  are  placed  under  responsible 
supervision  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  '  properly  taken  care  of  ' '-'  f ;  and  again,  more  generally, 
"  all  children  in  workhouses  should  be  under  the  charge  of  officers,  either  industrial 
trainers,  or  caretakers,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  charge  of  adult  paupers."  J  The 
medical  officer  is  responsible  for  the  children's  health,  and  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  disease  he  is  expected  to  inspect  them,  whether  they  are  ill  or  not,  "  frequently  and 
individually."  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  "  Memorandum  relative  to 
Ophthalmia  of  New-born  Children  "§  in  which  the  Board  requested  medical  officers  to 
give  each  nurse  or  midwife  acting  under  their  directions  such  written  instructions  as 
they  might  deem  necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  subject.  In  1882  the  Central  Authority  refused  to  sanction  any 
women's  committee  ;  ||but  by  1897  the  guardians  were  urged  to  appoint  women's  com- 
mittees for  the  supervision  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  workhouse. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  the 
children  of  means  of  enjoyment.  For  half  a  century  after  1834  the  Central  Authority 
allowed  no  toys  whatever  for  all  its  tens  of  thousands  of  indoor  children  of  all  ages.  An 
auditor  in  1883  disallowed  sums  spent  on  toys  for  sick  children,  and  Mr.  Hibbert  was 
questioned  in  Parliament.  He  said  "  there  have  been  similar  disallowances  previously, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  while  relieving  the  persons  surcharged  of  their  liability, 
have  held  that  expenditure  of  this  character  should  be  defrayed  by  private  liberality, 
rather  than  out  of  rates  compulsorily  levied."  The  disallowances  had  therefore  hitherto 
been  confirmed,  the  payments  being  thus  decided  to  be  actually  illegal.  "  The  subject," 
continued  Mr.  Hibbert,  "had  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  recent  surcharge, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  that  the  expenditure  was  within  the  legal  powers  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  auditor  will  be  communicated  with,  with  a  view  to  a  reversal  of 
his  decision."  ^[  It  is  not  clear  which  of  these  conflicting  decisions  of  the  ^Central 
Authority  was  in  accordance  with  law. 

In  1891  the  Board  wrote  :  "  The  supply  of  illustrated  books  and  periodicals  of  children 
is  especially  desirable.  Admirable  publications  of  this  class  can  now  be  obtained  at  a 
very  small  cost,  and  where  it  appears  to  be  necessary  an  expenditure  by  the  guardians 
for  this  purpose  should,  in  the  Board's  opinion,  be  urged  upon  them.  The  question  of  the 
provision  of  bats,  balls,  skipping-ropes,  etc.,  for  the  children  and  toys  for  the  infants,  is 
also  one  which  the  Board  are  desirous  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  inspectors 
on  the  occasion  of  their  inspections  of  the  workhouses."** 

"  Special  care  should  be  taken  that  a  sufficient  part  of  each  day  is  set  apart  for  re- 
creation only,  and  that  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  take  exercise  frequently  outside 
the  workhouse  premises,  and  that  they  should  be  encouraged  in  healthy  games  of  all 
sorts."ff  The  guardians  were  allowed  to  take  girls  from  the  Forest  Gate  Schools  to  see 
the  sights  of  London,  provided  the  places  visited  were  approved  by  the  school  inspector,  J  J 
and  also  to  pay  a  donation  to  the  funds  of  a  Band  of  Hope,  when  the  Poor  Law  children 
were  allowed  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  society.§§ 


*  Memorandum  "  Duties  of  Visiting  Committees,"  June,  1895,  in  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1895-6. 
p.  122. 

f  Ibid.       %  Circular  Letter,  January  29th,  1895,  in  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1895-6,  p.  110. 

§  June,  1897,  in  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  1897-8,  p.  24.  ||  Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  II.,  1883,  p.  258.  %  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  th>i  Local 
Government  Board,  vol.  III.,  1888,  p.  55  ;  Hansard,  March  13th,  1883,  vol.  277,  p.  365. 

**  Circular  "  Supply  of  Books,  Newspapers,  etc.,"  January  23rd,  1891,  in  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Vol.  III.,  No.  C.7684,  ii.,  p.  967  ;  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1890-1.  p.  xc, 

It  Circular  Letter  of  January  29th,  1895,  on  "  Workhouse  Administration,"  in  Twentv-fifth  Annual 
Report,  1895-6,  p.  110. 

%%  ,  Local  Government  Chronicle,  August  18th,  1900,  p.  841. 

§§  Ibid.,  June  14th,  1902,  p.  614. 
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In  recent  years,  we  see  the  inspectorate  urging  that  even  children  of  tender  years 
ought  not  to  live  in  the  workhouse.  This  is  a  new  idea  which  has  not  yet  received  more 
formal  endorsement.  As  children  under  three  may  not,  by  the  Central  Authority's  own 
Order  of  February  10th,  1899,  be  sent  to  a  separate  Poor  Law  school,  there  is  as  yet  no 
place  for  them  but  the  workhouse.  "  Nothing  has  been  said,"  observed  Mr.  Jenner 
Fust,  in  1901,  "  about  the  nursery  children,  at  present  retained  at  the  workhouse  till 
three  years  old,  or  even  more,  though  the  case  of  these  requires  attention  as  much  as  that 
of  the  older  ones.  They  are  almost  always  largely  under  the  care  of  inmates,  and  the  con- 
ditions are  seldom  improved,  even  when  these  inmates  are  their  own  mothers  ...  I 
cannot  but  think  that  nursery  homes  with  trained  nurses  as  foster-mothers  should  form 
part  of  the  equipment  of  all  cottage  homes,  or,  if  a  separate  receiving  home  be  established, 
the  nursery  children  might  conveniently  be  placed  there,  the  removal  from  the  workhouse 
not  being  delayed  beyond  the  period  when  a  child  is  able  to  walk."* 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  elder  workhouse  children  the  Central  Authority 
has  changed  its  policy.  It  does  not  actually  forbid  the  guardians  to  arrange  for  a  school 
within  the  workhouse,  which  was  the  policy  of  1850.  But  the  plan  now  favoured  is  to 
send  them  out  to  the  public  elementary  schools,  as  is  also  d.one  when  they  are  placed  in 
scattered  homes.  At  first  the  Central  Authority  only  sanctioned  this  course  with  reluct- 
ance, only  when  the  number  of  such  children  was  small,  and  with  special  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  appointment  of  officers  to  supervise  the  children  out  of  school  hours,  and 
impart  industrial  training,  j-  In  the  case  of  one  union,  they  "  urged  the  guardians  to 
reconsider  the  question,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  either  of  a  caretaker  of  the  children 
or  a  porter,  who  could  give  that  attention  to  the  boys  when  in  the  workhouse,  which 
was  of  such  importance  to  their  future  welfare.  "J  Later,  perhaps,  when  the  principle 
of  paid  "  caretakers  "  had  become  more  fully  accepted,  the  Central  Authority  gave  the 
system  much  more  hearty  support,  noted  its  prevalence  with  satisfaction,  and  considered 
it  highly  desirable  that  children  in  Poor  Law  establishments  should  thus  be  given  oppor- 
tunities of  mixing  with  other  children. 

When  there  is  a  choice  of  elementary  schools,  each  child  should  be  sent  to  the  one 
conducted  according  to  its  own  religious  creed,  and  it  was  also  recommended  that  the  children 
should  be  sent  out  to  Sunday  schools  of  their  own  denomination.  This  denomination  is 
ordinarily  that  of  the  child's  parents,  but  if  the  religion  is  not  known,  he  is  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  Church  of  England  :§  if  the  father  changes  his  creed,  that  of  the  child  changes  also.|| 

While  in  the  workhouse,  the  children  are  to  receive  instruction  in  industrial  and  manual 
work,  but  the  Board  strongly  resisted  proposals  for  sending  them  out  to  work  in  factories.^" 

Subject  to  these  conditions  the  21,526  children  living  in  the  workhouse  remain  there 
to  the  knowledge  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority— at  least,  this  is  what 
the  guardians  contend,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  is  no  Order,  Circular  or  Minute 
to  the  contrary.** 

Meanwhile  the  guardians  are  pressed  to  bestow  on  them  an  amount  of  salaried  care 
and  expensive  attention  that  surprises  the  more  old-fashioned  among  them,  who  have  not 
yet  quite  abandoned  the  principle  of  "  less  eligibility."    "  One  matter  of  some  interest," 

*  Mr.  Jenner  Fust's  Report,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  147. 
|  Local  Government  Chronicle,  June  22nd,  1878,  p.  489. 
%  Hansard,  September  6th,  1886,  vol.  308,  p.  1316. 

§  Losal  Government  Chronicle,  July  2nd,  1904,  p.  707.  I!  Ibid.,  November  8th,  1902,  p.  1126. 

Hansard,  June  21st,  1888,  vol.  327,  pp.  809-10  ;  Selec'io.  s  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  vol.  II.,  1883,  p.  139. 

**  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  the  Central  Authority  is  found  putting  pressure  on  boards  of  guardians  who 
refuse  to  make  any  adequate  provision  for  their  children.  In  1898  it  is  reported  that,  because  the  Darlington 
Board  of  Guardians  refused  to  make  such  provision,  the  Central  Authority  had  refused  to  sanction  any 
alteration  of  the  workhouse  whatsoever,  until  such  provision  had  been  made  (Local  Government  Chronicle,  19th 
February,  1898,  p.  175.) 

The  21,526  workhouse  children  appear  to  be  made  up  of  :  (a)  infants  under  three  ;  (b)  children  between 
three  and  fourteen,  scattered  in  groups  of  a  dozen  to  as  many  as  seventy  in  the  workhouses  of  the  Unions 
having  no  separate  schools  of  their  own  (in  the  York  Workhouse  there  are  usually  about  seventy  children)  ; 
and  (c)  children  temporarily  in  the  workhouse  on  their  way  to  separate  schools,  boarding-out,  being  apprenticed, 
etc.  In  another  classification  they  are  :  (a)  the  newly-born  infants  of  the  women  in  the  lying-in  ward  ;  (b) 
children  between  three  and  fourteen,  who  are  orphans  or  deserted  ;  (c)  children  of  indoor  paupers,  who  are 
either  (i.)  permanent  residents  or  (ii.)  "  ins-and-outs."  I  cannot  find  any  expression  of  policy  of  the  Central 
Authority  with  regard  to  any  of  these  classes.  In  the  Metropolis,  it  should  be  said,  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  relegation  to  special  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  not  only  of  children  suffering 
from  ophthalmia,  etc.,  but  also  of  children  temporarily  remitted  to  the  care  of  the  guardians  by  the  police 
("remand  children"),  who  had  heretofore  been  sent  to  the  workhouses.  (Circulars  of  January  19th  and 
April  5th,  1897,  and  General  Order  of  April  2nd,  1897  ;  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  1897-8,  pp.  8-9.) 
I  do  not  gather  that  any  corresponding  provision  has  been^made  for  such  children  outside  the  Metropolis. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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says  Mr.  Baldwin  Fleming  in  1902,  "  is  the  curious  reluctance  displayed  by  country  guar- 
dians to  have  the  children's  teeth  cared  for.  The  argument  used  is  :  '  the  ratepayers 
do  not  take  their  children  to  the  dentist,  and  why  should  we  do  so  ?  '  (in  the  case  of  the 
indoor  Poor  Law  children.")* 

(iv.)  The  Education  of  the  Indoor  Pauper  Child. 

Down  to  1897  the  Central  Authority  had  contemplated  and  recognised  in  its  Orders 
and  Circulars  that  the  pauper  children  would  spend  only  about  half  the  school  time  in 
ordinary  school  subjects,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to  what  was  euphemistically  called 
"  industrial  training."!  This  meant  in  practice,  the  employment  of  the  children  in 
domestic  work,  gardening,  mending  clothes  or  boots  and  so  on,  the  persons  selected  as 
"  industrial  trainers  "  not  being  required  to  have  any  pedagogic  qualifications  or  power  to 
teach,  and  being  paid  in  fact  only  at  workmen's  rates.  In  1897,  the  rapid  abandonment 
of  the  half-time  system  outside  the  workhouse  led  to  a  great  advance.  By  the  Order 
of  that  year,  J  which  governs  all  Poor  Law  schools,  whether  they  are  in  workhouses  or 
district  or  separate  schools,  the  half-time  system  is  greatly  discouraged.  Industrial 
training  takes  a  subordinate  place.  The  Order  fixes  the  number  of  hours  during  which  the 
children  are  to  be  under  school  instruction,  and  provides  for  a  ten  minutes'  rest  in  every 
attendance  of  two  hours  or  more,  limits  the  number  of  hours  which  may  be  occupied  in 
manual  or  industrial  work,  and  provides  for  one  whole  holiday  or  two  half-holidays  in  each 
week,  in  addition  to  allowing  six  weeks'  holidays  in  the  year  if  the  guardians  choose  to  grant 
it.  One  object  of  the  Order  was  to  secure  that  children  should  not  be  unduly  pressed 
with  manual  or  industrial  work  in  addition  to  the  school  instruction.  The  religious 
teaching  required  by  any  Orders  in  force  is  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  school  hours. 
In  1877  it  had  been  ordered  that  any  time  which  might  be  devoted  to  drill  or  industrial 
training,  other  than  a  reasonable  time  for  needlework,  in  the  case  of  girls,  should  not  be 
included  in  the  time  prescribed  for  attendance. §  The  present  Order,  in  more  general 
terms,  allows  school  instruction  to  include  "  any  of  the  subjects  for  which  grants  may 
be  made  under  the  Code  of  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  for  the  time  being 
in  force,  except  cookery,  laundry  work,  dairy  work,  or  cottage  gardening."  Of  the  time 
allowed  for  needlework,  not  more  than  one-third  is  to  be  spent  in  mending  ;  the  rest 
is  to  be  occupied  in  plain  needlework,  knitting  and  cutting  out  and  making  garments. 
When  children  attend  school  for  half-time,  it  is  preferred  that  they  shall  receive  the  school 
instruction  in  the  morning,  and  the  industrial  training  in  the  afternoon. ||  There  is  now 
no  superior  limit  to  the  education  that  may  be  provided  for  a  pauper  child  within  the 
proper  ages.  As  early  as  1878  payment  for  the  attendance  of  the  workhouse  girls  at  a 
school  of  cookery  was  held  to  be  legal.  Guardians  are  allowed  to  pay  the  fees  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  at  a  technical  institute  when  they  see  fit  to  do  so%  quite  irre- 
spective of  whether  or  not  the  children  of  the  poorest  independent  labourer  can  get  such 
advantages. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  Special  Order  of  April  30th,  1887  (not  mentioned  in  the  Annual 
Reports,  or  otherwise  communicated  to  boards  of  guardians),  enables  the  Forest  Gate 
District  School  to  allow  a  class  of  the  elder  girls  to  go  out  and  buy  their  food,  spending 
not  more  than  3s.  6d.  a  week  each,  and  prepare  it  for  their  own  consumption,  so  as  to  get 
some  practical  experience  of  ordinary  life.  By  another  Order  of  August  5th,  1889,  the 
children  in  this  one  school  are  allowed  to  buy  their  own  outfits  (up  to  £3  10s.).  I  do  not 
find  that  the  Central  Authority  has  yet  made  these  privileges  general,  nor  extended  them 
to  any  other  indoor  pauper  children.** 

*  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming's  Report,  in  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report,  1901-2,  p.  91. 

t  There  was  not  much  pretence  of  technical  instruction  in  the  earlier  Orders.  What  was  aimed  at  was 
putting  the  children  to  work,  chosen  for  its  utility,  not  for  its  instructiveness  (i.e.,  digging  rather  than  gardening, 
mending  the  shoes  of  the  establishment  rather  than  learning  the  art  of  shoe-making).  In  the  Special  Order 
to  the  Walsall  and  West  Bromwich  School  District  of  July  1st,  1871,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  children  might 
be  employed  (under  certain  circumstances,  wholly  employed)  "  upon  works  of  industry."  In  an  amending 
Special  Order  of  July  20th,  1893,  the  age  was  raised,  but  the  phrase  was  retained. 

%  Order  of  30th  January,  1897,  in  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  1897-8,  pp.  5-8  ;  see  for  its  effect 
Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  1903-4,  p.  256. 

§  General  Order  "  prescribing  attendance"  as  regards  workhouse  schools,  30th  October,  1877.  in  Seventh 
Annual  Report,  1877-8,  p.  204. 

|j  Circular  Letter,  February  1st,  1897,  in  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  1897-8,  p.  5. 

Tf  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  I.,  1880,  p.  224  ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Chronicle,  January  30th,  1904,  p.  113. 

**  By  a  General  Order  of  May  20th,  1881,  corporal  punishment  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  Poor  Law  Schools 
as  regards  "  any  female  child  "  of  any  age.  This  rule  has  not  yet  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  schools  attended  by  non-paupers  nor  by  most  local  education  authorities. 
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On  April  1st,  1904,  the  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of  the  education  of  the  Poor 
Law  schools,  and  of  pauper  children  in  certified  schools,  was  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  thus  reverting  to  the  policy  prior  to  1863.* 

(v.)  Boarding-Out. 

The  boarding-out  system  was  in  1871  still  on  its  trial,  having  been  authorised  for 
scarcely  a  year,  and  the  Central  Authority  was  very  guarded  in  expressing  any  opinion 
on  its  merits  ;  it  gradually  won  favour,  but  while  mildly  encouraging  it  the  Central 
Authority  would  do  nothing  to  force  its  growth.  In  1900  it  was  referred  to  as  one 
method  of  removing  children  from  the  workhouse, f  but  it  was  never  thought  likely  to 
become  a  practical  means  for  dealing  with  the  mass  of  pauper  children,  as  a  substitute 
either  for  ordinary  outdoor  relief  or  for  Poor  Law  schools.^ 

Boarding- out  beyond  the  union  had  been  first  regulated  by  the  Order  of  November 
25th,  1870.  In  1877  it  was  found  that  boarding-out  within  the  union  was  being  largely 
practised,  it  being,  as  the  Central  Authority  had  itself  held,  legally  only  ordinary  out- 
relief,  requiring  no  sanction.  This  also  was  then  regulated  by  a  General  Order.§  Both 
these  Orders  were  re-issued  with  slight  modifications  in  1889,  the  former  to  every  union 
in  the  country,  the  latter  to  all  but  the  most  populous  town  unions.  Again,  in  1905,  the 
Order  for  boarding-out  beyond  the  union  was  slightly  altered  and  re-issued.l! 

The  operation  of  these  Orders  was  limited  to  certain  classes  of  children  ;  in  1877  to 
those  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  were  dead,  undergoing  penal  servitude, 
suffering  from  mental  disease,  or  out  of  England  ;  by  Orders  of  1889  children  whose  parents 
were  permanently  bedridden  or  disabled  were  added  to  the  list  ;  and  in  1905  children 
adopted  by  the  guardians  were  formally  included,  as  such  children  could  previously 
only  be  boarded  put  if  they  were  also  orphan  or  deserted  according  to  the  definition. 
The  Central  Authority  refused  its  sanction  to  a  proposal  to  board  out  the  illegitimate 
children  of  able-bodied  women  in  the  workhouse.1^  It  was  twice  decided  that  when  out- 
relief  is  given  to  a  child  living  with  a  person  not  legally  liable  for  its  support,  such  child 
must  be  considered  as  boarded  out.**  There  is  no  age  limit  for  boarding-out  within  the 
union,  but  a  child  may  not  be  first  boarded  out  beyond  the  union  under  two,  nor  when 
over  ten,  unless  in  the  same  home  with  a  brother  or  sister  under  that  age. 

In  view  of  this  gradual  adoption  of  the  boarding- out  system  as  a  permanent  form  of 
the  treatment  of  children  under  the  Poor  Law,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  requirements 
which'  the  Central  Authority  make3  to  ensure  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  boarded- 
out  children  with  the  policy  just  described  in  respect  of  the  children  on  ordinary  outdoor 
relief. 

The  various  Orders  all  lay  practically  the  same  duties  on  the  foster-parent.  He  is 
to  sign  an  undertaking  that :  "  He  will  bring  up  the  child  as  one  of  his  own  children,  and 
provide  the  child  with  proper  food,  lodging  and  washing,  and  endeavour  to  train  the 
child  in  habits  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  personal  cleanliness  and  industry,  as  well  as 
in  suitable  domestic  and  outdoor  work,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  law  ;  that 
he  will  take  care  that  the  child  shall  attend  duly  at  church  or  chapel  according  to  the 
religious  creed  to  which  the  child  belongs,  and  shall  attend  school  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  for  the  time  being ;  that  he  will  provide  for  the  proper  repair  and  renewal  of 
the  child's  clothing,  and  that  in  case  of  the  child's  illness  he  will  forthwith  report  such  illness 
to  the  guardians  and  to  the  boarding-out  committee  ;  and  that  he  will  at  all  times  permit 
the  child  to  be  visited  and  the  house  to  be  inspected  by  any  member  of  the  boarding-out 
committee,  and  by  any  person  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  guardians 
or  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  undertaking  shall  also  contain  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  foster-parent,  that  he  will,  upon  the  demand  of  a  person  duly  authorised 
in  ^writing  by  the  boarding-out  committee,  or  by  the  guardians,  give  up  possession  of 

*  Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  1903-4,  p.  256.    |  Circular  Letter  of  4th  August,  1900,  on  Aged  Deserving 
Poor,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  18. 
%  Hansard,  May  8th,  1894,  vol.  24,  p.  598. 

§  September  10th,  1877,  in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1877-8,  pp.  193-200. 

||  Macmorran  and  Lushington's  Poor  Law  Orders,  Second  Edition,  1905,  p.  1331. 

\  Local  Government  Chronicle,  August  16th,  1902,  p.  825. 

**  Ibid.,  April  27th,  1889,  p.  338  ;  Hansard,  July  2nd,  1897,  vol.  50,  p.  966  ;  Selections  from  the  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  II.,  1883,  p.  94.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  decision  seems 
to  have  been  given  in  1885  (ibid.,  vol.  III.,  1888,  p.  187). 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-number ings  in  brackets. 
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the  child."*  The  1905  undertaking  is  slightly  different  in  terms,  the  chief  variation  being 
an  omission  of  the  reference  to  "  domestic  and.  outdoor  work,"  because  cases  had  occurred, 
in  which  these  words  had  been  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  over-taxing  the  working  capacity 
of  the  children.f 

Foster-parents  may  never  be  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  or  whose  only  means  of  support 
is  the  allowance  made  for  the  children.  Children  should  not,  except  in  special  cases, 
be  boarded  with  relations,  nor  in  any  home  where  the  father  is  employed  in  night  work  ; 
foster-parents  employed  in  outdoor  work  are  preferred  to  those  occupied  in  sedentary 
labour.^  They  should  also  (both,  in  the  case  of  married  couples)  be  of  the  same  religious 
creed  as  the  child,§  live  within  two  miles  from  the  school  where  the  child  is  to  attend,  and 
within  five  miles — preferably  three — from  the  house  of  some  member  of  the  committee. 
Attention  is  to  be  paid  to  decent  accommodation  in  the  homes,  and  to  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  the  sleeping  rooms.  Children  over  seven  are  not  allowed  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  married  couples.  No  child  is  to  be  boarded  out  in  a  house  where  sleeping 
accommodation  is  afforded  to  an  adult  lodger.  ]| 

The  number  of  children  to  be  placed  in  any  one  home  was  at  first  limited  to  two — 
or  four,  if  all  were  brothers  and  sisters — but  it  was  soon  found  that  further  restrictions 
were  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  overcrowding.  Accordingly,  it  is  ruled  that  not 
more  than  one  child  may  be  placed  in  a  home  where  a  child  is  boarded  by  any  other  agency 
and  none  where  there  is  more  than  one  such  child  ;  no  child  is  to  be  boarded  in  a  home 
where,  with  him,  there  would  be  more  than  five  children  resident.  The  clothing  provided 
for  a  boarded-out  child  is  to  be  of  a  good,  ordinary  character,  with  no  suggestion  of  a 
workhouse  uniform.  The  highly  expensive  but  most  advantageous  service  of  dentistry 
may  be  paid  for  by  the  guardians.  The  Central  Authority  strongly  disapproved  of  a 
proposal  made  to  it,  under  which  a  child  was  sent  out  to  work,  and  earned  wages,  while  the 
full  allowance  was  still  being  paid  by  the  guardians.  "  If  a  boarded-out  child  is  eligible 
under  the  Education  and  Factory  Acts  for  employment,  the  boarding-out  committee 
should  report  the  case  to  the  guardians,  who  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  any  proposal  to  relieve  the  child  whilst  in  receipt  of  regular  wages.  A 
foster-parent  should  not  be  permitted  to  allow  a  child  to  go  to  work  for  wages  unless  the 
guardians,  with  the  assent  of  the  Board,  have  previously  assented  thereto."^! 

Prior  to  1877  the  Central  Authority  held  that  children  boarded  out  within  the  union, 
being  merely  cases  of  outdoor  relief,  did  not  require  these  precautions.  From  1877  onward 
all  these  precautions  were  required  in  their  cases.  Such  children  became  thus  differentiated 
from  other  children  on  outdoor  relief,  on  whose  behalf  no  such  requirements  are  insisted  on. 
For  the  boarded-out  children  a  payment  was  approved  of  4s.  a  week  each  (afterwards 
raised  to  5s.),  a  sum  to  be  contrasted  with  the  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  for  each  child  which  is  the 
usual  sum  allowed  for  each  child  on  ordinary  outdoor  relief.** 

In  equally  marked  contrast  with  its  attitude  with  regard  to  the  other  children  on 
outdoor  relief,  the  Central  Authority  has  been  vigilant  to  secure  for  the  boarded-out 
children  systematic  inspection.     Mr.  Chaplin  said  in  Parliament  :    "I  approve  of,  and 

*  Boarding  out  without  the  Union  Order,  1889,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1889-90,  p.  49.  The 
".  within  the  Union  Order  "  contains  some  modifications  for  the  case  where  there  is  no  committee. 

t  Circular  Letter,  December  9th,  1905,  in  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  p.  328. 

J  Memorandum  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  June,  1900.  See  Local  Government  Law  and  Legislation, 
W.  H.  Dumsday,  1900,  p.  126. 

§  Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  31st,  1903,  p.  1070. 

||  Memorandum  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  June,  1900  ;  Local  Government  Law  and  Legislation, 
by  W.  H.  Dumsday,  1900,  p.  126. 

H  Local  Government  Chronicle,  March  12th,  1904,  p.  290. 

**  The  rate  of  Is.  and  one  loaf  for  the  support  per  week  of  each  child  on  outdoor  relief  was  deliberately 
sanctioned,  in  1869,  by  a  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Guardians,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Corbett.  (Mr.  Corbett's 
Report  of  August  10th,  1871,  as  reprinted  for  official  circulation  in  1873  by  the  Central  Authority.)  The 
dividing  line  between  children  merely  on  this  outdoor  relief,  and  those  "  boarded  out  "  at  4s.  or  5s.  per  week , 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  kinship,  but  whether  or  not  the  person  with  whom  the  child  lives  is  legally 
liable  for  its  maintenance.  Thus,  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  has  been  that  children  living  with  a 
stepfather  and  stepmother,  with  a  widower  stepfather,  with  a  widowed  stepmother,  or  even  with  a  brother, 
a  sister,  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt  (none  of  whom  is  legally  liable  for  their  maintenance)  require  all  this  elaborate 
supervision  and  protection  ;  whereas  if  the  children  live  with  their  own  mother  and  father,  with  their  widowed 
mother,  with  their  widower  father,  with  any  or  all  of  their  grandparents,  or  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  father  and  stepmother,  no  such  supervision  and  protection  is  insisted  on.  But  although  this  is  the  rule, 
I  am  informed  that  the  Central  Authority,  in  practice,  now  makes  no  difficulty,  if  applied  to,  in  sanctioning 
the  transfer  of  children  living  with  grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  from  the  category 
of  ordinary  out-dcor  relief  to  the  more  regulated  and  more  richly  endowed  category  of  boarding-out.  It  still 
objects  in  the  case  of  parents.  (Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Beard,  vol.  III., 
1888,  p.  187  ;  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1903-4,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1905,  p.  78.) 
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warmly  sympathise  with  boarding-out,  subject  to  one  condition,  which  is  of  surpassing 
importance,  namely,  that  the  inspection  of  the  children  boarded  out  shall  be  adequate 
and  effective.  I  cannot  conceive  a  position  of  greater  misery  and  hardship  than  that 
of  some  poor  unfortunate  little  child  boarded  out  to  someone  who  takes  care  of  it,  not 
for  love  of  the  child,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  gain  and  a  profit  out  of 

it  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  promote  that  adequate  inspection  .... 

and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  board  out  on  these  conditions,  the  Board  gives  its 
assistance."* 

The  children  boarded  within  the  union  are  to  be  visited  by  the  medical  officer 
quarterly,  whether  or  not  they  are  reported  ill,  and  by  the  relieving  officer — who  pays  the 
foster-parents  at  their  residence,  ordinarily  weekly — and  may  also  be  visited  by  the 
guardians  or  any  other  person  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  guardians  or  the  Local 
Government  Board.  If  there  is  a  boarding-out  committee  (which  is  permissive  under 
the  1889  Boarding-out  in  Unions  Order)  a  member  thereof  must  visit  every  six  weeks ; 
the  inspection  by  the  medical  officer  miy  then  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  system  becomes 
more  nearly  like  that  for  boarding  outside  the  union.  Under  the  latter,  the  responsibility 
is  thrown  on  the  committee,  and  unless  they  fail  the  guardians  are  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  inspect.  The  Local  Government  Board  also  sends  an  inspector  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  object  of  discovering  how  the  committees  do  their  work,  for  it  is  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  committees  that  the  whole  system  of  boarding-out  depends.")" 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  children  are  thus  thoroughly  supervised  by  the  com- 
mittees, and  the  committees  are  kept  up  to  their  work  by  the  general  inspectors,  the 
Board  do  not  favour  any  further  inspection  by  the  guardians.  "  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  boarding-out  system  is  that  pauper  children  should  become  merged  in  the  general 
population ;  but  if  a  child  boarded  out  is  to  be  examined  regularly  by  a  medical  man, 
supervised  by  a  committee  of  the  guardians,  and  inspected  by  a  Government  inspector, 
it  would  appear  to  imply  that  no  confidence  whatever  is  to  be  placed  in  the  boarding- out 
committees  under  whom  the  children  are  placed,  although  for  any  success  attending  the 
boarding-out  system  it  is  on  these  committees  that  we  must  rely."J  Besides,  "  where 
children  are  boarded  out  by  guardians  at  a  long  distance  from  their  own  union  or  parish, 
it  may  often  be  inconvenient,  except  in  the  case  of  mmy  children  being  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  for  the  guardians  to  arrange  for  the  visitation  of  the  children  by  their 
own  officer  as  frequently  as  the  Board  deem  indispensable,  when  inspection  by  members 
of  the  committee  has  ceased.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  voluntary  boarding-out 
committees  should  allow  their  vigilance  or  their  interest  to  flag,  the  guardians  will,  in 
all  probability,  seldom  have  any  alternative  but  to  take  back  the  children. "§ 

The  boarded-out  children,  thus  elaborately  inspected  and  expensively  provided  for 
had,  by  January  1st,  1906,  slowly  risen  to  8,781  ;  but  they  were  even  then  only  one-seventh 
of  those  in  institutions,  and  only  one-twentieth  of  those  on  ordinary  outdoor  relief. 


(vi.)  Apprenticeship. 

We  may  note  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  responsibilities,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
guardians  for  successfully  launching  the  children  in  the  world — an  enlargement  which 
plainly  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  principle  of  "  less  eligibility."  We  see  the  Central 
Authority  making  elaborate  suggestions  for  the  care  of  children  apprenticed  or  in  service, 
and  issuing  an  Order  enabling  the  guardians  to  provide  outfits  when  children  were  sent 
out,  without  previously  asking  for  sanction,  which  had  before  been  necessary  under  some 
of  the  Orders.  When  the  Central  Authority  had  been  asked  for  such  sanction  it  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  a  child  being  sent  to  service  without  money  wages, 
or  to  an  inn  or  public-house  (unless  in  exceptional  circumstances),  or  to  any  place  where 
the  conditions  of  service  seemed  unsatisfactory,  and  of  requiring  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
child  was  qualified  for  employment  as  required  by  the  Education  Acts.  By  allowing 
guardians  to  obtain  outfits  without  obtaining  express  sanction  the  Central  Authority  re- 
linquished this  opportunity  of  control  over  the  conditions  of  service.    It  therefore  referred 

*  Hansard,  August  8th,  1898,  vol.  64,  p.  576. 

f  Circular  letter,  May  29th,  1889,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1889-90,  pp.  36-41. 

%  Mr.  Ritchie,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Hansard,  July  4th,  1887,  vol.  316,  pp.  1598-9. 

§  Circular  Letter,  May  29th,  1 889 ,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1889-90,  p.  44. 

||  Circular  on  "  Outfits  for  Children  sent  to  Service,"  July  14th,  1897,  in  Twenty-seventh  Annual 
Report,  1897-8,  p.  26.  

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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to  these  points  in  the  Circular  on  the  Order,  and  expressed  its  confidence  that  the  guar- 
dians would  see  that  all  was  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  ||  It  did  not  approve  of  the 
Poor  Law  children  being  engaged  as  servants  to  officers  of  Poor  Law  establishments — 
situations,  which,  like  those  in  public -houses,  etc.,  were  left  to  be  filled  by  the  less  carefully 
protected  children  of  independent  parents  or  those  on  outdoor  relief — considering,  it 
desirable  that  the  children  should  be  severed  from  all  connection  with  pauper  surround- 
ings as  soon  as  possible  after  attaining  an  age  at  which  they  can  secure  employment.* 

When  children  are  first  apprenticed  they  receive  very  low  wages,  or  more  often  none 
at  all,  and  there  is  frequently  a  difficulty  in  providing  for  their  maintenance.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  doubt  of  the  Central  Authority  as  to  how  to  treat  the  experiment 
of  the  Norwich  Guardians  on  this  point.  Though  the  Norwich  Guardians  held  on  to  their 
homes,  this  doubt  apparently  continued.  The  Keighley  Guardians  wished  to  use  one  of  their 
cottage  homes  as  a  residence  for  working  boys  from  the  workhouse,  but  the  Central  Autho- 
rity refused  its  assent,  stating  that  it  had  no  power  to  render  such  a  course  legal.f 
Nevertheless  it  allowed  a  lad  who  received  no  wages,  but  was  entirely  engaged  in  learning 
his  trade,  to  reside  in  the  workhouse  during  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship, {  and  to  children 
earning  low  wages  insufficient  to  support  them  outdoor  relief  may  be  given.  "  Iu  such 
cases  the  Board  have  required  to  be  furnished  with  an  assurance  that  the  guardians  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  amount  allowed  by  them  would,  with  the  weekly  wages 
paid  by  the  master,  be  adequate  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  the  ap- 
prentice, either  alone  or  in  association  with  other  boys.  They  also  required  a  statement 
of  the  weekly  wages  ordinarily  paid  in  the  locality  to  apprentices  to  the  particular  trade, 
and  to  be  informed  (a)  of  the  amount  of  weekly  relief  the  guardians  proposed  to  grant ; 
(6)  the  period  during  which  such  relief  should  continue  ;  and  (c)  whether,  as  the  appren- 
tice's wages  increased,  the  relief  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. "§ 

In  1904  the  Central  Authority  was  prepared  to  acquiesce,  subject  to  the  details 
of  the  scheme  proving  satisfactory,  in  a  proposal  to  establish  a  home  for  boys  over  whom 
the  guardians  had  acquired  parental  rights,  the  boys  receiving  board  and  lodging  therein 
for  so  long  in  each  case  as  the  wages  were  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  obtain  suitable 
accommodation  elsewhere. || 

The  Central  Authority  had,  in  1874,  been  doubtful  how  far  a  relieving  officer  should 
interfere  if  he  found,  when  visiting  a  servant  or  apprentice,  that  the  master  or  mistress, 
instead  of  paying  the  stipulated  wages,  gave  clothing,  which  might  be  old,  useless,  or  valued 
at  an  exorbitant  rate.  It  merely  told  the  guardians  that  he  should  make  a  special- inquiry, 
and  report  if  the  practice  appeared  to  be  actually  injurious  to  the  personal  condition  of 
the  child,  so  as  to  amount  to  "  cruel  or  illegal  treatment  in  any  respect.  "^[ 

Apprenticeship  to  the  sea  service  had,  previously  to  1894,**  been  left  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Orders  regulating  other  apprenticeships,  being  subject  to  special  provisions 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  and  also  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  That 
Board  made  some  alterations  in  the  form  of  indenture  in  1895,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  issued  a  Circular  to  guardians  calling  attention  to  the  changes.  The  master  was 
required  to  pay  to  the  superintendent  any  balance  of  spending  money,  share  of  salvage, 
and  other  perquisites  due  to  an  apprentice  after  his  daily  or  weekly  allowance  had  been 
paid,  and  the  superintendent  was  to  apply  such  sums  for  the  boy's  benefit,  in  the  expenses 
of  holidays,  payment  of  fines  or  other  ways.  This  provision  was  considered  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  would  "  enable  the  magistrates  in 
many  cases  to  punish  a  boy  for  breaches  of  discipline,  without  committing  him  to  prison." 
The  new  form  of  indenture  also  required  the  master  to  allow  each  apprentice  a  reasonable 
holiday  in  every  year. 

The  same  Circular  referred  to  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Davy  and  Mr.  Berring- 
ton,  in  a  Report  on  the  Fishing  Apprenticeship  System,  as  to  the  desirability  of  continued 
supervision  by  the  guardians  after  the  boys  were  apprenticed,  and  of  arranging  for  reports 
to  be  made  to  the  guardians  in  cases  of  absconding  or  other  grave  offence  on  the  part  of 
the  boys,  and  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  future  apprentices  some  preliminary 
instruction  in  cooking. 

*  Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  18th,  1902,  p.  1051.  f  Ibid.,  January  5th,  1907,  p.  11. 

t  Ibid.,  October  31st,  1903,  p.  1070.  §  Ibid.,  January  31st,  1903,  p.  102. 

||  Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  15th,  1904,  p.  1072  ;  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
1903-4,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1905,  p.  118. 

%  Circular  Letter  of  31st  May,  1873,  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  in  pp.  3-4. 
**  See  ante,  p.  10. 
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So  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  published  documents,  the  use  of  the  power  of 
apprenticeship  is — in  the  view  of  the  guardians  and  the  Central  Authority  alike — practically- 
limited  to  the  children  maintained  in  Poor  Law  institutions  (indoor  paupers),  numbering 
50,669  on  January  1st,  1906,  together  with  those  outdoor  pauper  children  who  are  either 
"  boarded  out"  (in  the  technical  sense),  numbering  8,781,  or  maintained  in  certified 
schools,  etc.,  numbering  11,368,  making  an  aggregate  total  of  70,818  children  to  whom 
the  Central  Authority's  policy  of  apprenticeship  is  assumed  to  be  applicable.  I  do  not 
find  any  suggestion  that  any  similar  policy  is  applicable  to  the  other  166,258  children  on 
outdoor  relief,*  the  starting  in  life  of  whom  I  can  find  no  documents  about. 

(vii.)  Adoption. 

From  1871  to  1889  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  Poor  Law  authorities  with  regard 
to  children  whose  parents  claimed  the  control  of  them  were,  as  against  the  parents,  ex- 
tremely  limited.  The  Central  Authority  clung  to  the  principle  of  parental  authority. 
In  1887,  Mr.  Ritchie  said  :  "  No  doubt  there  are  some  instances  in  which  the  interests  of 
children  are  prejudiced  by  their  parents  claiming  them  from  the  guardians,  but  I  should 
not  be  prepared  to  propose  legislation  which  would  enable  a  board  of  guardians  to  withhold 
a  child  from  its  parent  when  claimed  by  him."f 

Two  years  later  Parliament  over  rode  this  contention  of  official  irresponsibility, 
and  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  Acts  under  which  guardians  might  themselves  assume 
parental  responsibilities  and  unsuitable  parents  might  be  deprived  of  the  custody  of  their 
children  ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  poor  might  become  in  loco  parentis,  even  up  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  By  the  Act  of  1889,  "  where  a  child  is  maintained  by  the  guardians  of  any 
union  and  was  deserted  by  its  parent,"  or  if  the  "  parent  is  imprisoned  under  a  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  in  respect  of  an  offence  committed  against  a  child," 
"  the  guardians  may  at  any  time  resolve  that  such  child  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
the  guardians  until  it  reaches  the  age,  if  a  boy,  of  sixteen,  and,  if  a  girl,  of  eighteen  years  " ; 
such  a  resolution  of  the  guardians  is  not  irrevocable ;  they  may  rescind  it,  or,  without 
rescinding  it,  "  permit  such  child  to  be  either  permanently  or  temporarily  under  the 
control  of  such  parent,  or  of  any  other  relative,  or  of  any  friend."  If  the  parent  is  aggrieved 
by  the  resolution,  he  may  appeal  to  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Court,  if 
satisfied  "  that  the  child  has  not  been  maintained  by  the  guardians,  or  was  not  deserted 
by  such  parent,  or  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  that  it  should  be  either  permanently 
or  temporarily  under  the  control  of  such  parent,  or  that  the  resolution  of  the  guardians 
should  be  determined,  may  make  an  Order  accordingly,  and  any  such  Order  shall  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  guardians,  and  if  the  Order  determines  the  resolution,  the  resolution 
shall  be  thereby  determined."  The  "  powers  and  rights  "  of  a  parent  which  the  guardians 
may  assume  are  subject  to  one  limitation,  in  that  no  resolution  can  authorise  them  to 
have  the  child  educated  in  any  religious  creed  other  than  that  in  which  the  child  would 
otherwise  have  been  educated,  i.e.,  that  of  its  parents. $ 

The  Central  Authority  duly  commended  the  Act  among  other  legislation  of  the  session 
to  the  notice  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  an  official  Circular.§ 

Such  was  the  original  form  of  this  law  ;  but  the  experiences  of  the  Central  Authority 
and  the  guardians  as  to  its  working  led  them  to  get  passed  successive  measures  developing 
its  details  in  various  respects.  The  Court's  power  of  determining  the  resolution  of  the 
guardians  was  limited  by  the  Act  of  1890,  which  provides  that  :  "  where  a  parent  has  : 
(a)  abandoned  or  deserted  his  child  ;  or  (b)  allowed  his  child  to  be  brought  up  by  another 
person  at  that  person's  expense,  or  by  the  guardians  of  a  Poor  Law  union,  for  such  a  length 
of  time  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  parent  was  unmindful 
of  his  parental  duties,  the  Court  shall  not  make  an  Order  for  the  delivery  of  the  child  to 


*  Omitting  children  receiving  medical  relief  only  ;   and  the  casuals  and  insane. 

|  Hansard,  May  28th,  1887,  vol.  315,  p.  857.  The  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  was  apparently  against 
allowing  the  guardians  to  assume  parental  responsibilities.  In  1889  Mr.  Ritchie  had  prepared  a  Bill  "  to 
provide  that  on  application  to  the  justices,  an  Order  might  be  made  detaining  a  child  already  under  the  care 
of  the  guardians  or  boarded  out  "  (Local  Government  Chronicle,  March  23rd,  1889,  p.  238).  but  not  extending 
the  duties  or  responsibilities  of  the  guardians. 

J  Poor  Law  Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vict.,  c.  56,  sec.  1. 

§  Circular  of  September  28th,  1899,  in  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  1899-1900,  p.  48. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this'Volume, 
are  to  the  jiage-nvmberings  in.  brcckets. 
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the  parent,  unless  the  parent  has  satisfied  the  Court  that,  having  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  he  is  a  fit  person  to  have  the  custody  of  the  child."  Under  this  law,  therefore, 
not  only  the  Poor  Law  guardians,  but  any  other  parson  who  has  brought  up  the  child 
at  his  own  expense,  may  acquire  the  right  of  custody  in  the  place  of  the  parent.  This 
Act  is  not'  to  "  affect  the  power  of  the  Court  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  child  ...  or 
diminish  the  right  which  any  child  now  possesses  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  free  choice." 
The  Court  was  also  given  the  power  to  make  such  Order  as  it  may  think  fit,  "  to  secure 
that  the  child  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  in  which  the  parent  has  a  legal  right  to  require 
that  the  child  should  be  brought  up."* 

The  class  of  children  to  which  the  law  applies  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Central 
Authority,  considerably  enlarged  in  1899,  and  it  is  worth  considering  how  extensive  it 
now  is.  "  Where  a  child  is  maintained  by  the  guardians  of  a  Poor  Law  union,  and  : 
(i.)  the  child  has  been  deserted  by  its  parent ;  or  (ii.)  the  guardians  are  of  opinion  that  by 
reason  of  mental  deficiency,  or  of  vicious  habits,  or  mode  of  life,  a  parent  of  the  child 
is  unfit  to  have  the  control  of  it ;  or  (iii.)  a  parent  is  unable  to  perform  his  or  her  parental 
duties  by  reason  of  being  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  of  being  detained  under  the 
Inebriates  Act,  1898  ;  or  (iv.)  a  parent  of  the  child  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  respect  of  any  offence  against  any  of  his  or  her  children  ;  or  (v.)  a  parent  of  the  child  is 
permanently  bed-ridden  or  disabled,  and  is  the  inmate  of  a  workhouse,  and  consents  to 
the  resolution  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  or  (vi.)  both  the  parents  (or,  in  the  case  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  the  mother  of  the  child)  are  (or  is)  dead  ;  the  guardians  may,  at  any 
time,  resolve  that  until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  such  parent  as  aforesaid,  or,  if  both  parents  are  dead,  of  the  parents,  in  respect  of 
the  child  shall,  subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  vest  in  the  guardians."  Penalties  were 
also  enacted  against  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  assist  or  induce  any  child  adopted 
by  the  guardians  to  leave  their  control.  If  any  child  maintained  by  the  guardians  is, 
with  their  consent,  adopted  by  some  other  person,  their  responsibility  for  the  child  does 
not  at  once  cease,  for  they  are  required,  during  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  adoption, 
to  cause  the  child  to  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  year,  by  some  person  appointed  by  them 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  they  have  the  power,  if  they  see  fit,  to  revoke  their  consent  to  the 
adoption,  and  reassume  custody  of  the  child. f 

Some  boards  of  guardians — often  on  the  suggestion  of  the  inspectorate — promptly 
made  use  of  their  new  powers.  On  June  1st,  1902,  the  number  of  children  already  adopted 
up  to  that  date  was  no  fewer  than  7,724,  of  whom  1,503  were  then  over  fifteen.J  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  though  the  powers  are  applicable  to  all  pauper  children,  the  Central 
Authority  has  not  suggested  their  use  except  in  respect  of  the  children  in  Poor  Law  in- 
stitutions (including,  however,  the  "  ins-and-outs  "),  §  together  with  those  technically 
"  boarded  out,"  or  in  certified  schools  ;  and  I  do  not  find  that  they  have  ever  been  made 
use  of  for  any  of  the  children  maintained  by  the  guardians  on  outdoor  relief,  however 
disastrous  is  their  up-bringing. 

E.— The  Sick. 

I  broke  off  the  description  of  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  with  regard  to  the 
sick  with  the  suggestive  quotation  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1870, 
over  Mr.  Goschen's  signature.  "  The  economical  and  social  advantages,"  said  the  last 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  "  of  free  medicine  to  the  poorer  classes  generally  as 
distinguished  from  actual  paupers,  and  perfect  accessibility  to  medical  advice  at  all  times 
under  thorough  organisation,  m^ybe  considered  as  so  important  in  themselves  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  weigh  with  the  greatest  care  all  the  reasons  which  m^y  be  adduced  in  their 
favour."  || 

(i.)  Domiciliary  Treatment. 

So  far  as  published  documents  go,  I  ca,nnot  find  that  any  enquiry  was  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  (at  any  rate  on  its  Poor  Law  side)  as  to  the  advantage  and 
feasibility  of  this  suggestion  of  providing  free  medical  assistance,  under  thorough 
organisation,  to  the  poorer  classes  generally.  There  was  no  breach  of  continuity 
in  the  policy,  begun  in  1865,  of  transforming  the  provision  for  the  sick  pauper  in  the  work- 
house into  elaborately  equipped,  adequately  staffed,  and  separately  administered  general 

*  Custody  of  Children  Act,  54  Vict.,  c.  3,  sees.  3,  4. 
t  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  62  &  63  Vict.,  c,  37,  sees.  1-3. 
X  Thirty-second  Annual  Report,  1902-3,  pp.  lxii-lxiii. 

§  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1903-4,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1905,  p.  45. 
||  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  p.  Iii. 
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hospitals,  which  were  called  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  But  in  the  general  crusade  against 
outdoor  relief,  initiated  by  the  able  and  zealous  inspectorate  in  1871,  there  was  no  excep- 
tion made  for  outdoor  medical  relief.*  There  was  accordingly  (just  as  I  have  shown  to 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  widows  and  the  aged)  no  limitation,  corresponding  to  the  express 
exceptions  of  the  General  Orders  in  favour  of  the  sick,  in  the  phrases  condemnatory  of  out- 
door relief  generally,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  and  Circulars  of  these 
years.  The  inspectors,  it  is  clear,  mide  no  distinction,  in  their  persistent  pressure  against 
"outdoor  relief,"  between  medical  and  other  relief,  between  hygienic  advice  and  money 
doles.  Mr.  Longley,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  condemn,  expressly  because  it  provided 
medical  relief  otherwise  than  in  the  workhouse,  the  whole  system  of  Poor  Law  dispensaries 
which  the  Central  Authority  had  itself  just  initiated  and  practically  forced  on  the  Metro- 
politan Boards  of  Guardians. f  This  report  of  Mr.  Longley's  was  honoured  by  notice  in 
the  annual  volume,  and  commended  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  "  careful  con- 
sideration."! There  is,  therefore,  some  warrant  for  the  inference  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  under  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  had  not  only  put  aside  the 
suggestion  of  providing  free  medical  attendance  for  the  poorer  classes  generally,  but  also 
that  it  had  now  become  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority — so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
for  the  first  time  since  1834 — to  restrict,  as  far  as  possible,  even  such  domiciliary  medical 
attendance  as  was  being  given  under  the  Poor  Law  to  the  sick  poor. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  this  policy  of  restricting  outdoor  medical  relief  was  not 
expressed  in  any  alteration  of  the  General  Orders,  nor,  explicitly,  in  any  published  Minute 
or  Circular  of  the  Central  Authority  itself.  In  the  1871  Circular,  discouraging  outdoor 
relief  generally,  it  is,  for  instance,  merely  suggested  that  all  paupers  receiving  relief  on 
account  of  temporary  sickness — among  whom  there  were  at  that  date  apparently  some 
119,000  sick  persons§ — should  be  visited  at  least  fortnightly  by  the  relieving  officer.|| 
The  Central  Authority  clung  to  the  general  disqualification  of  paupers,  even  those  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief  only,  though  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  had  to  admit  that : 
"  No  doubt  the  legislature  had  made  an  exception  in  the  cases  of  vaccination  and  of 
education,  and  it  might  be  that  the  exception  should  be  extended  to  infectious  diseases."^] 

*  Mr.  Longley,  indeed,  in  his  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Out-door  Relief  in  the  Metropolis,  seems 
to  allude  to  the  official  dictum  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  under  Mr.  Goschen,  in  favour  of  "  free  medicine  to  the 
poorer  classes  generally."  He  sternly  condemns  "  any  gradual  drifting  into  a  system  of  medical  State  charity," 
and  deprecates  the  fact  that  this  tendency  "has  received  higher  sanction  than  that  of  the  prevalent  belief  of 
the  poor,  or  even  of  the  practice  of  Boards  of  Guardians."  (Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1873-4,  p.  161.) 

f  "  The  dispensary  system  should  be  regarded,  in  common  with  every  improved  form  of  out-relief,  not 
as  a  final  object  of  Poor  Law  administration,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  administering  with  greater  efficiency 
that  legal  relief  which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show  elsewhere,  is  most  safely  and  effectually  given  in  the  form 
of  indoor  relief.  It  would,  of  course,  be  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  stifle  all  attempts  to  reform  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-relief,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  desirable,  and  may,  at  some  remote  period,  be  possible,  to 
abolish,  or  at  least  greatly  to  curtail  it ;  and  no  reform  of  the  practice  of  relief  was  probably  more  urgently 
needed,  or  has  proved  more  effectual,  than  that  now  under  consideration.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  side  by  side  with  Poor  Law  dispensaries  has  grown  up,  also  under  the  sanction  of  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Act,  a  system  .  .  .  which  by  encouraging  and  affording  special  facilities  for  the  grant  of  indoor 
relief  to  sick  paupers,  must,  if  the  policy  of  the  Act  be  unflinchingly  carried  out,  eventually  tend  ...  to 
the  gradual  abolition  of  out-relief  to  the  sick,  other  than  those  incapable  of  removal  from  their  homes.  If 
this  be  so,  Poor  Law  dispensaries  .  .  .  must  ultimately-  be  found  to  have  had  for  the  most  part  a  merely 
temporary  place  in  the  system  of  relief  in  London.  .  .  .  The  character  of  permanence  should  not  be  hastily 
affixed  to  the  system  which  they  represent."  (Mr.  Longley's  Report  on  In-door  Relief  in  the  Metropolis, 
in  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5,  pp.  41-42.)  In  spite  of  this  criticism,  the  Central  Authority  continued  to 
sanction  Poor  Law  dispensaries.  Elaborate  institutions  on  the  London  plan  were  established  in  other  LTnions 
under  the  general  powers  of  the  Act  of  1834  ;  see,  for  instance,  the  Special  Order  of  June  9th,  1873,  to  Portsea 
Island  Union  ;  those  of  March  4th  and  August  28th,  1880,  to  Birmingham  ;  those  of  November  30th,  1885, 
and  January  9th,  1895,  to  Plymouth. 

J  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5,  p.  xxi. 

§  See  the  statistics  in  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  p.  xxiv. 

||  Circular  of  December  2nd,  1871,  in  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1871-2,  p.  67. 
Mr.  Salt,  as  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  on  Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief  Bill, 
Hansard,  December  11th,  1878,  vol.  243,  p.  630.  In  1876  the  disqualification  had  been  explicitly  re-enacted 
in  the  Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (39  &  40  Vic,  c.  61,  sec.  14),  promoted  by  the  Central 
Authority  itself,  whose  Parliamentary  representatives  continued  for  years  to  resist  all  proposals  for  its 
abolition  or  attenuation.  In  1883  it  was  incidentally  undermined  by  maintenance  and  treatment  in  the 
infectious  diseases  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  being  declared  not  to  be  parochial  relief 
(Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1883,  46  &  47  Vict.,  c.  35).  Not  until  1885  did  the  Central  Authority  consent  to  its 
abolition,  as  regards  persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only,  in  the  Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Act,  1885 
(48  &  49  Vict.,  c.  46).  Even  then,  the  "  stigma  of  pauperism  "  was  preserved,  by  omitting  to  repeal  sec.  14 
of  the  1876  Act  aboye-cited,  so  that  persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only  are  still  disqualified  from  voting 
at  an  election  of  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  "  or  in  the  election  to  an  office  under  the  provisions  of  any  Statute." 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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But  when  it  was  pressed  to  impose  a  limit  of  one  month  to  each  grant  of  outdoor  relief, 
the  request  was,  on  the  cautious  advice  of  the  permanent  advisers,  definitely  refused, 
lest  hardship  should  be  caused,  in  cases  of  sickness  ;  though  it  was  said  that  the  guardians 
themselves  might  put  such  a  limit,  "  where  such  ....  may  properly  be  imposed."* 

The  Central  Authority  was  willing  to  consider  any  proposal  to  amend  the  law, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  compulsory  removal  to  the  workhouse  of  sick  persons  who  had  no 
proper  lodging  accommodation."}"  But  even  to  a  person  who  had  refused  to  enter  the 
workhouse,  the  guardians  were  not  to  deny  outdoor  medical  relief,  if  sick,J  and  in  no 
case  were  the  sick  to  be  removed  from  their  homes  unless  certified  by  the  medical  officer 
as  physically  able  to  endure  the  journey. §  There  was  thus,  even  between  1871  and  1885, 
no  explicit  reversal,  on  grounds  of  Poor  Law  principle,  of  the  old  policy  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  not  been  condemned  by  the  1834  Report,  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  sick. 
If  a  "  destitute  young  husband  or  wife  were  sick,"  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  speaking  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board,  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  1876,  "  they  would 
not  be  taken  into  the  workhouse,  but  would  receive  outdoor  relief ."j |  Two  years  later 
the  Central  Authority  actually  declared  itself  in  favour  of  supplying  to  the  sick  poor  who 
were  under  domiciliary  treatment,  not  only  medical  attendance  and  maintenance,  but 
also  skilled  professional  nursing.  There  was,  it  said  in  reply  to  influential  medical  pressure, 
"  nothing  to  prevent  the  guardians  supplying  such  assistance,"  and  the  Central  Authority 
was  even  "  desirous  of  encouraging  this  arrangement  as  much  as  possible,"  though  the 
insufficient  supply  of  qualified  nurses  was  likely  to  "  render  impracticable  for  some  time 
to  come  any  general  application  of  the  system  of  paid  nurses  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor 
at  their  own  homes. "f[ 

(ii.)  Institutional  Treatment. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  substitution  of  indoor  for  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  the 
sick**  was  being  supported  on  grounds,  not  of  Poor  Law  principle,  but  of  medical  efficiency. 
The  transformation  of  the  workhouses  into  what  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  themselves 
began  to  call  "State  hospitals,"  made  more  striking  than  ever  the  contrast  between 
the  light,  clean  and  airy  newly-built  infiimary  ward,  with  trained  nurses,  a  resident  doctor, 
complete  equipment  and  a  scientifically  determined  dietary  on  tho  one  hand  ;   and  the 


*  Local  Government  Board  to  Chairman  of  Central  Po:>r  Law  Conference,  May  12th,  1877  ;  in  Seventh 
Annual  Report.  1877-8.  p.  55. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

j  Local  Government  Board  decision,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  June  11th,  1904,  p.  635. 
§  Circular  of  May  23rd,  1879,  in  Ninth  Annual  Report,  1879-80,  p.  92. 

(|  Hansard.  June  13th,  1876,  vol.  229,  n.  1780  (in  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill). 

U  Local  Government  Board  to  Dr.  Mortimer  Glanville  (Lancet  Memorial  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief 
Reform),  November  12th,  1878  ;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1878-9,  pp.  91-92.  In  spite  of  this  official  answer, 
we  may  infer  a  certain  internal  conflict  of  policy  with  regard  to  these  salaried  outdoor  Poor  Law  nurses. 
Though  the  Central  Authority  expressed  itself  as  "  desirous  of  encouraging  "  the  experiment,  I  cannot  find 
that  it  issued  the  Order,  without  which  no  board  of  guardians  could  create  a  new  salaried  office,  for  nearly 
fourteen  years.  The  District  Nurses  Order,  which  was  merely  permissive,  and  which  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  delayed  merely  because  there  were,  in  1878,  not  enough  trained  nurses  to  supply  every  union  in  the 
Kingdom,  was  not  issued  until  January27th,  1892  (Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1892-3,  pp.  12- 13).  I  cannot 
find  that  any  "  paid  nurses  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  at  their  own  homes  "  were  sanctioned  before  that  date. 
Moreover,  even  then,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  that  the  Central  Authority  was  still,  to  use  its  words  of  1878, 
"  desirous  of  encouraging  this  arrangement  as  much  as  possible."  In  sending  the  Order  to  boards  of  guardians, 
it  accompanied  it  by  a  Circular,  which  can  scarcely  be  deemed  encouraging.  It  was  of  opinion  that  "  it  can 
only  be  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  a  sick  pauper,  whose  illness  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
require  that  the  services  of  a  nurse  should  be  provided  by  the  guardians,  can  with  propriety  be  relieved  at 
home.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  .  .  .  that  where  circumstances  render  it  desirable  the  nurses  employed 
in  such  attendance  should  be  duly  appointed'  officers  of  the  guardians,  having  recognised  qualifications  for 
the  position,  and  being  subject  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the  control  of  the  guardians,  and  the 
Board  have  consequently  decided  to  empower  boards  of  guardians  to  ajjpoint  such  officers."  (Circular  of 
February  1st,  1892;  in  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1892-3,  p.  9.)  Fifteen  more  years  have  elapsed; 
but  I  do  not  gather  that  the  experiment  which  the  Central  Authority  in  1878  was  desirous  of  encouraging,  has 
been  very  strenuously  pressed  by  the  inspectors,  or  the  power  made  publicly  known.  The  result  is  that 
I  cannot  find  that  it  has  yet  taken  shape  even  to  the  extent  of  as  many  as  a  dozen  salaried  Poor  Law  nurses 
for  the  outdoor  sick  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  other. 

**  "  The  sick  "  were  held  to  include  not  only  acute  cases,  but  dso  cases  of  "  chronic  disease  requiring 
regular  medical  treatment  and  trained  nursing"  (and  also  venereal  and  skin  diseases,  including  the  itch). 
(Local  Government  Poard  to  Poplar  Union,  October,  1871  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  October 
6th,  1871.) 
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insanitary  and  overcrowded  hovel  or  slum  tenement,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  sick 
pauper  had  no  other  food  than  was  provided  by  the  pittance  of  outdoor  relief,  no  further 
nursing  than  his  family  could  supply,  and  no  better  medical  attendance  than  the  grudg- 
ingly accorded  order  on  the  district  medical  officer  could  command.    Quite  irrespective 
of  "  Poor  Law  principles,"  the  case  for  institutional  rather  than  domiciliary  treatment 
of  nearly  every  sick  case  became,  to  the  medical  experts  who  now  advised  the  Central 
Authority,  simply  overwhelming.    "  The  treatment  which  in  sickness  the  poor  receive  in 
workhouses  constitutes,"  said  the  Central  Authority  in  1878,  "one  of  the  most  valuable 
forms  of  medical  relief.    With  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  indeed,  it  is  the 
only  mode  in  which,  when  overtaken  by  sickness,  their  medical  needs  can  be  adequately  met."* 
This  policy  led  not  only  to  an  incessant  pressure  on  boards  of  guardians  to  provide  the 
"  State  hospitals  "  which  had,  from  1865  onwards,  been  expected  from  the  guardians 
of  all  populous  unions, f  but  also  to  a  positive  encouragement  of  sick  persons,  whether  or 
not  actually  destitute  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  to  take  advantage  of  them.  We 
see  this  first  with  regard  to  infectious  diseases.    The  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  maintained  out  of  the  Poor  Rate  exclusively  for  paupers,  and  technically  only 
workhouses  like  any  others,  soon  came  to  be  used,  free  of  charge,  by  smallpox  and  fever 
patients  who  were  not  paupers. J    It  became  the  official  policy,  well  understood  by  the 
Central  Authority,  to  get  removed  to  these  Poor  Law  institutions  every  patient,  whether 
destitute  or  not,  who  could  not  be  adequately  isolated  at  home.§    Already  in  1875  the 
Central  Authority  expressly  authorised  the  medical  superintendent  to  admit  without  an 
Order  any  smallpox  or  fever  patient  presenting  himself,  if  refusal  to  admit  might  involve 
danger, 1 1  and  in  1887  it  expressly  permitted  even  non-urgent  cases  to  be  admitted  on  the 
certificate  of  any  medical  practitioner.^}    Nevertheless,  in  1877  the  Central  Authority  was 
still  taking  the  line  that  "  the  hospitals   .    .    .   of   .    .    .    the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  are  essentially  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  destitute  class,  and  that 
the  admission   ...  of  persons  not  in  need  of  poor  relief  is  altogether  exceptional."  ** 
Two  years  later,  however,  by  a  statute  promoted  by  the  Central  Authority  itself,  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  were  expressly  empowered  to  receive  non-pauper  patients, 
though  only  under  contracts  with  the  local  public  health  authorities,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  paid  for.ff    I  cannot  discover  which  vestries  and  district  boards,  if  any, 
entered  into  such  contracts.    Not  until  1883,  when  these  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals 
had  been  a  dozen  years  in  use  by  non-paupers,  was  the  position  temporarily  legalised  by 
the  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1883|J — a  measure  also  carried  by  the  Central  Authority 
itself — which,  whilst  leaving  these  hospitals  as  Poor  Law  institutions,  administered  by  a 
Poor  Law  authority,  and    kept  up  out  of  the  poor  rate,  declared  that  admission, 
treatment  and  maintenance  therein  should — whether  the  patients  were  or  were  not 
otherwise  paupers — not  be  deemed  parochial  relief,  or  carry  with  it  any  disqualification 


*  Local  Government  Board  to  Dr.  Mortimer  Glanville  {Lancet  Memorial  on  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief 
Reform),  November  12th,  1878  ;  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1878-9,  p.  91. 

f  The  more  old-fashioned  guardians  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  Central  Authority  in  its  ignoring  of  the 
principle  of  "  less  eligibility  "  with  regard  to  the  sick ;  see,  for  instance,  The  New  Pauper  Infirmaries  and 
Casual  Wards,  by  a  Lambeth  Guardian,  1875,  in  which  the  elaborate  hospital  requirements  are  objected  to 
as  being  far  too  good  for  paupers.  Where  the  guardians  persisted  in  refusing  to  provide  the  elaborate  and 
expensive  new  infirmary  accommodation  considered  necessary,  the  Central  Authority  at  last  issued  a 
peremptory  Order  requiring  them  to  submit  plans  within  a  month,  under  penalty  of  having  plans  "  prepared 
at  the  expense  of  the  union  "  and  of  being  deprived  of  "  the  benefit  of  participation  in  the  Common 
Poor  Fund."  (Local  Government  Board  to  St.  Olave's  Union,  June,  1873  ;  see  Local  Government  Chronicle, 
July  5th,  1873,  p.  379.) 

%  For  unions  out  of  London  we  have  to  note  an  extraordinary  provision  of  1879,  proposed  by  the  Central 
Authority  itself.  Boards  of  guardians  in  rural  districts  were  empowered  to  transfer  any  of  their  buildings 
(into  which  only  destitute  persons  could  legally  be  received)  from  themselves  as  Poor  Law  authorities  to 
themselves  as  public  health  authorities  (in  which  case  the  buildings  became  available,  without  the  stigma  of 
pauperism,  for  all  classes  of  the  population).  (Poor  Law  Act,  1879  (42  &  43  Vic.  c.  54,  Sec.  14).)  I  cannot 
discover  in  which  cases,  if  any,  this  provision  was  acted  upon,  and  the  necessary  confirmatory  Order  issued  by 
the  Central  Authority  ;  or  what  difference  it  made  to  the  buildings. 

§  This  was,  in  effect,  to  hold  that  inability  to  secure  isolation,  when  isolation  was  required,  amounted 
to  destitution,  so  far  as  this  kind  of  medical  relief  was  concerned,  just  as  a  man  requiring  an  expensive  surgical 
operation  was  legally  within  the  definition  of  destitute  for  the  purpose  of  the  operation  if  he  could  not  pay 
the  market  price  of  it,  even  if  he  had  ample  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  I  cannot  discover,  however,_  that  this 
explanation  was  actually  given  in  an  official  document.  Under  it,  not  merely  "  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,"  but  practically  five-sixths  of  it  would,  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  have  to  be  deemed  destitute 

||  Order  of  February  10th,  1875,  Art.  4. 

If  Circular  of  July  8th,  1887,  in  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1887-8,  p.  9. 
**  Circular  of  January  2nd,  1877,  in  Sixth  Annual  Report,  1876-7,  p.  33. 
tf  Poor  Law  Act,  1879  (42  &  43  Vic.  c,  54,  Sec.  15). 
ft  46  &  47  Vic.  c.  35. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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whatever.*  Since  that  day  we  have  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities, 
Central  and  Local,  annually  congratulating  themselves  on  the  fact  that,  year  after 
year,  they  were  managing  to  attract  into  these  expensive  Poor  Law  institutions,  for 
gratuitous  maintenance  and  treatment,  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  cases  notified.^ 

A  similar  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  Poor  Law  institution  has,  of  late  years- 
been  going  on  in  other  than  infectious  cases.  "  The  poorer  classes  generally,"  to  use  Mr. 
Goschen's  words,  "  as  distinguished  from  actual  paupers,"  came  more  and  more  to  appre- 
ciate the  practical  distinction  between  the  workhouse  and  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  ; 
and,  especially  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  large  towns,  the  latter  became  more  and  more 
freely  used  as  a  general  hospital.  J  This  tendency  was  facilitated  in  London  by  the 
operation  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  established  by  the  Central  Authority 
itself,  which,  from  1870  onward,  bore  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,  as  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  §  The  Central  Authority 
saw  with  approval  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  these  institutions,  not  only  in  London 
but  throughout  the  country.  In  an  official  memorandum  communicated  to  all  boards  of 
guardians  in  1892,  it  observed  that  :  "  The  sick  poor  can  usually  be  better  tended  and 
nursed  by  skilled  nurses  in  well-equipped  sick  wards  than  in  their  own  homes  ;  and  the 
regularity,  neatness  and  order  of  the  wards  tend  to  diminish  the  repugnance  to  entering  the 
workhouse,  which  is  often  evinced  by  the  sick  poor  of  the  better  class  when  reduced  to 
want  by  failing  health. "||  It  did  not  refuse  to  permit  them  to  be  made  use  of  by  paying 
patients,  where — as  is  usually  the  case  in  rural  districts — no  "  non-pauper  institution  " 
was  available.  "  If,"  writes  the  Central  Authority  in  1902,  there  is  "  a  sick  person  who 
is  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  from  a  benefit  club  or  similar  society,"  and  who  "  is  unable 
to  obtain  in  a  non-pauper  institution  such  treatment  as  the  illness  from  which  he  suffers 
requires,"  the  Central  Authority  will  "  offer  no  objection  to  his  admission  to  the  work- 
house infirmary."^} 

To  those  Boards  of  Guardians  who  clung  to  the  policy  of  "  deterring  "  the  sick  poor 
from  obtaining  medical  relief — which,  as  I  have  shown,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  had,  on  behalf 
of  the  Central  Authority,  in  1867  expressly  repudiated  ** — all  this  official  encouragement 
to  enter  Poor  Law  institutions  seemed  revolutionary.  The  fact  that  the  sick  poor  came 
more  and  more  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  workhouse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 


*  The  Central  Authority  was  apparently  loth  to  accept  the  situation.  The  statute  was  deliberately 
made  only  a  temporary  one,  expiring  in  a  year.  But  it  was  annually  renewed,  and  in  1891  the  provision  was 
made  permanent  in  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  that  year.  Meanwhile  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1889  (52 
&  53  Vic.  c.  56,  Sec.  3),  had  expressly  authorised  the  admission  of  non-paiipers,  entitling  the  guardians  to 
recover  the  cost  from  the  patients  if  the  guardians  chose  ;  but  making  their  expenses,  in  default  of  such  recoup- 
ment, chargeable  (as  were  the  expenses  of  the  pauper  patients)  on  the  Common  Poor  Fund.  I  cannot  discover 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  recover  the  cost  from  the  patients  ;  and  in  1891  the  very  idea  was  abandoned. 

f  Annual  Reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  1889-1906.  In  1888,  in  anticipation 
of  the  necessary  amendment  of  the  law,  the  Central  Authority  authorised  the  admission  of 
diphtheria  cases.  (Local  Government  Board  to  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  October,  1888;  Local 
Government  Chronicle,  October  27th,  1888,  p.  986  ;  Poor  Law  Act,'  1889  (52  &  53  Vic,  c.  56,  Sec.  3)  ; 
Order  of  October  21st,  1889,  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,.  1889-90,  p.  96.)  The  boards  of  guardians  outside 
the  Metropolis  failed,  I  believe  everywhere,  to  respond  to  the  invitations  of  the  Central  Authority  to  provide 
similar  accommodation  for  infectious  diseases.  In  1876,  the  inspector  was  doing  his  utmost,  by  special 
Order  of  the  Central  Authority,  to  induce  the  Manchester,  Salford,  Chorlton,  and  Prestwich  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  unite  in  establishing  out  of  the  poor  rates  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  which  should  admit 
non-paupers  on  payment.    (MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  February  17th,  1876.) 

J  In  1889,  for  instance,  the  Central  Authority  provided  that,  in  cases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity,  the 
medical  superintendent  or  his  assistant  should  admit  patients  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  order  from 
the  relieving  officer.    (Special  Order  to  Mile  End  Old  Town,  October  10th,  1889.) 

§  Under  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Amendment  Act,  1870,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  adult  paupers  in 
workhouses  and  sick  asylums,  to  the  extent  of  5d.  per  head  per  day,  was  thrown  on  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund.  To  two-thirds  of  the  Metropolitan  unions,  including  all  the  poorer  ones,  this  operated  as  a  bribe 
in  favour  of  indoor  (or  infirmary)  treatment  as  against  domiciliary  or  dispensary  treatment.  Mr.  Longley 
wished  to  go  much  further.  In  order  practically  to  compel  all  the  Metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  to 
provide  these  elaborate  and  expensive  hospitals,  he  recommended  that  the  whole  cost  of  indoor  maintenance 
of  the  sick,  when  in  infirmaries  separated  in  position  and  administration  from  the  ordinary  workhouses, 
should  be  made  a  charge  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund.  (Mr.  Longley's  Report  on  Indoor  Relief 
in  the  Metropolis,  in  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5,  p.  54.) 

||  Memorandum  on  Nursing  in  Workhouse  Sick  Wards,  April,  1892  ;  in  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report 
1895-6,  p.  114. 

^  Decision  of  Local  Government  Board  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  18th,  1902,  p.  1051. 
!  .     **  Hansard,  February  8th,  1867,  vol.  185,  p.  163  ;  see  ante,  p.  62. 
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Poor  Law  infirmary  or  isolation  hospital  on  the  other,  appeared  seriously  objectionable. 
When  it  was  noticed  that  the  Central  Authority  officially  styled  the  separate  institution 
for  the  sick  "  an  asylum  for  the  sick  poor,"*  or  "  the  hospital "  or  simply  the  "  infirmary,"f 
the  Manchester  guardians  revolted,  and  definitely  instructed  their  medical  and  relieving 
officers  "  to  avoid  using  the  word  '  hospital  '  or  '  infirmary,'  and  simply  to  use  the  word 
'  workhouse.'  "J  Other  boards,  I  believe,  insisted— although  "  the  infirmary  "  was 
an  entirely  distinct  institution — that  it  should  be  entered  only  through  the  workhouse 
itself.  Against  this  lingering  objection  on  grounds  of  Poor  Law  policy  to  get  the  sick 
cured  in  the  most  efficient  way,  we  see  the  inspectorate  in  the  later  years  more  and  more 
explicitly  protesting,  "  I  wish  it  were  possible,"  said  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  in  1899,  "  to 
get  rid  of  the  name  of  wTorkhouse  (which,  by  the  way,  has  become  singularly  inappro- 
priate), for  I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  associations  of  the  name  rather  than  to  the  institution 
itself  that  prejudice  attaches.  The  disinclination  of  the  independent  poor  to  enter  the 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  was  considerable  at  first,  has  now 
practically  vanished,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  the  same  change  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  the  country."§ 

In  the  same  spirit  we  see  the  Central  Authority  in  these  three  decades  persistently 
pressing  Boards  of  Guardians  to  build  new  workhouse  infirmaries.  ||  The  report  becomes 
current  in  the  Poor  Law  world  that  Local  Government  Board  officers,  in  interviews,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  certain  Board  of  Guardians  was  morally  guilty  of  manslaughter 
in  refusing  to  embark  on  extensive  new  building  operations.  The  official  architect's 
criticisms  on  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  plans  submitted  to  him  are  all  on  the  lines  of  making 
these  into  up-to-date  general  hospitals.  The  proposals  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Authority 
go  up  to  a  capital  outlay  of  £350  per  bed.  The  Central  Authority  even  sanctions  special 
hospitals  established  by  the  guardians  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate,  for  particular  classes 
of  patients,  such  as  the  "  West  Derby,  Liverpool  and  Toxteth  Park  Hospital,"  .  .  . 
"  for  the  reception  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis,"  many  of  whom  are  so  little 
destitute  that  they  pay  the  cost  of  their  treatment  and  maintenance  ;  ^|  or,  as  at  Croydon, 
Kingston  and  Eichmond,  "  for  the  reception  of  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons,"" 
who  cannot  be  certified  as  of  unsound  mind.**  Persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only 
are  no  longer  disqualified  as  paupers  from  being  registered  as  Parliamentary  and 
Municipal  electors,  and  it  has  even  been  held  that  admission  to  a  Poor  Law  hospital, 
sick  asylum  or  infirmary  because  of  ill-health,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being 
medically   treated,    amounts  to    medical   relief  only,    even   though  it  incidentally 

*  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vic  c.  6).  Special  Order  to  Central  London  Sick  Asylum  District, 
May  13th,  1873. 

f  Special  Order  to  Lambeth,  25th  August,  1873. 

J  MS.  Minutes,  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  August  14th,  1879.  Some  of  the  inspectors  seem  to 
have  shared  this  objection.  As  late  as  1901  we  find  one  reporting  that  "  the  admission  into  our  workhouse 
infirmaries  of  persons  above  the  pauper  class,  and  not  destitute,  is,  I  fear,  increasing."  (Mr.  J .  W.  Preston's 
Eeport,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  97.) 

§  Mr.  Preston-Thomas's  Report,  in  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report,  1898-9,  p.  135. 

||  "  The  curtailment  of  the  stage  of  convalescence,"  urged  the  medical  inspector  in  1875,  on  a  hesitating 
board  of  guardians,  "  alone  rapidly  covers  any  additional  outlay  that  may  have  been  incurred  in  structural 
arrangements,  whilst  the  increased  chances  of  recovery  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  are  not  to  be  measured  by  any 
mere  money  standard."  (Dr.  Mouat,  medical  inspector  of  Local  Government  Board,  in  Report  on  Infirmary 
of  Newcastle  Union  ;  MS.  archives,  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians,  November  26th,  1875.)  Already  by 
1891  the  Central  Authority  is  able  to  inform  Parliament  that  the  number  of  "  sick  beds  "  provided  in  Poor  Law 
institutions  throughout  the  country — irrespective  of  the  mere  infirm  aged — is  no  less  than  68,420  (House 
of  Commons,  No.  365  of  1891  ;  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1891-2,  p.  lxxxvi.)  In  1896  there  were  58,551 
persons  occupying  the  workhouse  wards  for  the  sick,  of  whom  19,287  were  merely  aged  and  infirm,  whilst  there 
were  in  attendance  1,961  trained  nurses  ;  1,384  paid  but  untrained  nurses  (probationers)  ;  and  3,443  pauper 
helpers,  of  whom  1,374  were  convalescents.  (Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  1896-7,  p.  lxvi.,  House  of  Commons, 
No.  371  of  1896.) 

U  Special  Orders  to  West  Derby,  Liverpool  and  Toxteth  Park,  April  5th,  1900,  and  January  25th,  1901. 
In  1888  two  other  Boards  of  Guardians  were  even  urged  and  authorised  to  combine  in  the  taking  over  and 
maintenance  of  a  specialised  hospital  for  a  particular  class  of  diseases  ;  and  to  conduct  it  as  a  Poor  Law 
institution  with  the  aid  of  a  small  annual  subsidy  from  national  funds,  on  the  understanding  that  all  local  cases 
were  taken.  There  was  to  be  no  sort  of  "deterrent"  influence.  Patients,  suffering  from  these  diseases,  were 
to  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  without  there  being  necessarily 
any  order  from  the  relieving  officer  ;  and  without  any  express  restriction  to  the  destitute.  The  well-understood 
object  of  this  Poor  Law  institution  was,  in  fact,  positively  to  encourage  all  persons  suffering  from  the  diseases 
in  question  to  come  in  and  be  cured.  There  was  to  be  no  obvious  sign  that  it  was  a  Poor  Law  institution.  It 
was  specially  ordered  that  it  should  be  styled  "  The  Aldershot  Lock  Hospital."  (Special  Orders  to  Farnham 
and  Hartley  Whitney  Unions,  September  19th,  1888,  and  November  16th,  1894.)  This  went  on  for  seventeen 
years,  and  was  given  up  in  1905  (ibid.,  December  30th,  1905). 

**  Special  Order  to  Croydon,  Kingston  and  Richmond,  of  December  27th,  1904.  I  gather  that  this 
institution  has  not  been  established.    A  similar  one  exists  at  Manchester. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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involves  also  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate.*  By  1903  we  have  the 
Central  Authority  laying  it  down  in  general  terms,  "  that  it  is  the  guardians'  duty  to 
provide  for  their  sick  poor,  and  no  sanction  ...  is  necessary  to  sending  such  cases  to 
institutions  for  curative  treatment  .  .  .  and  ....  paying  reasonable  expenses  involved 
in  so  doing."f*""  The  Central  Authority  seems,  indeed,  to  exhaust  official  ingenuity  in 
securing  the  best  possible  treatment  and  also  the  comfort  of  the  patients  in  the  sick  wards.  J 
Any  reasonable  fee  may  be  paid  for  calling  in  consultants  whenever  the  medical  officer 
thinks  it  "  necessary  or  desirable,"  without  any  special  sanction  being  requisite. §  I 
need  not  recite  the  constant  struggle  to  get  more  nurses  and  better.  As  early  as  1879 
a  president  could  (perhaps  with  some  ministerial  optimism)  declare  that  :  "  in  the  new 
infirmaries  I  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  pauper  help  almost  entirely."  || 

The  guardians  are  reminded  that  the.  epileptics  are  especially  to  be  incessantly  accom- 
panied by  trained  nurses,  lest  they  should  be  suffocated  in  their  fits.^j  The  sick  men  in 
the  workhouse  may  be  allowed  tobacco  and  snuff,  the  sick  women  tea,  in  addition  to  that 
prescribed  in  the  dietary  table.**  The  doctor  is  expressly  reminded  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  "  order  such  food  as  he  may  consider  requisite."!!  When  a  complaint  was  made 
that  beer  was  supplied  in  a  Norfolk  workhouse,  the  Central  Authority  refused  to  interfere 
with  a  "  beer  allowance  "  to  sick  paupers,  given  and  renewed  from  week  to  week  by 
direction  of  the  medical  officer.  {J  The  guardians  are  even  reminded  of  the  importance 
of  providing  illustrated  books  and  newspapers  for  the  sick.§§ 

Meanwhile  the  standard  of  equipment  of  resident  medical  attendance,  and  especially 
of  trained  nursing! ill  required  by  the  Central  Authority  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions  is 
constantly  rising,  in  correspondence  with  the  progress  of  hospital  science.  We  see  all 
this  reflected  in  the  advice  and  criticisms  pressed  by  the  inspectorate  on  the  Boards  of 
Guardians.  "  The  workhouses  of  a  past  and  bygone  age,"  says  Mr.  Hervey  in  1903, 
"  are  no  longer  refuges  for  able-bodied,  but  are  becoming  every  day  more  of  the  nature 
of  State  hospitals  for  the  aged,  sick  and  infirm.  As  such,  they  should  be  furnished  with 
the  very  best  nursing  'procurable.''''  ^} 

(iii.)  The  Municipal  Medical  Service. 

It  m\y  be  that  it  is  on  the  Public  Health  side,  which  was  in  1871  added  to  the  Poor 
Law  work  of  the  Central  Authority,  that  we  nuy  trace  the  influence  of  the  suggestion  that 
was  under  discussion  at  the  Poor  Law  Board  under  Mr.  Goschen's  presidency,  just  prior 
to  its  merging  in  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  idea  of  "  free  medicine  to  the  poorer 
classes  generally,  as  distinguished  from  actual  paupers,  and  perfect  accessibility  to  medical 
advice  at  all  times  under  thorough  organisation  " — which  the  new  permanent  secretary, 

*  By  some  Revising  Barristers  under  the  Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Removal  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vic, 
c.  46). 

|  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-3,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1904,  p.  7.  The  Poor  Law  Act,  1879. 
had  in  fact,  expressly  authorised  Boards  of  Guardians  to  subscribe  to  charitable  institutions  to  which  paupers 
might  have  access.  It  was  held,  for  instance,  that  Boards  of  Guardians  may  if  they  choose,  send  their  sane 
adult  epileptics  to  an  epileptic  colony,  and  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  there.  (Local  Government  Chronicle, 
"October  29th,  1904,  p.  1123.)  In  1901,  the  Central  Authority  sanctioned  the  payment  of  £70  by  the  Bramley 
Board  of  Guardians  for  a  cot  in  the  sanatorium  of  the  Leeds  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Tuberculosis.  (Local 
Government  Board  to  Bramley  Union,  Februarv,  1901,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  February  23rd,  1901, 
p.  184.) 

%  In  1903  it  sanctioned  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  Rontgen  Rav  apparatus  in  a  Poor 
Law  infirmary.    (Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-3,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1901,  p.  10.) 
§  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1903-4,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1905,  p.  36. 
|j  Hansard,  July  24th,  1879,  vol.  248,  p.  1173. 

^  Local  Government  Board  decision,  in  Local  Governtmnt  Chronicle,  November  1st,  1902,  p.  1102. 
**  General  Order  of  March  8th,  1894  ;  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1894-5,  pp.  xcix.,  4-5. 
ft  Circular  of  January  29th,  1895,  in  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1895-6,  p.  iii. 
Jt  Mr.  Long  in  House  of  Commons  (June  23rd,  1904  ;  Hansard,  vol.  136,  p.  971). 

§§  Circular  of  January  23rd,  1891  ;  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1890-1,  p.  xc  ;  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  Aged  Poor,  1895,  Vol.  III.,  p.  967  (Cd.  7684  II.) 

Illl  See  the  references  to  nursing  in  Circulars  of  January  29th,  1895,  and  August  7th,  1897  ;  and  the  General 
Order  (Nursing  of  the  Sick  in  Workhouses)  August  6th,  1897  ;  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1895-6,  pp  109-1 10  ; 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report,  1897-8,  pp.  27-31. 

Hit  Mr.  Hervey's  Report,  in  Thirty-second  Annual  Report,  1902-3,  p.  69.  The  total  cost  of  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  in  1904-5  was  £518,994  indoor  (to  which  might  be  added  £640,83  3  for  what  are  now  callel  the 
"  public  health  purposes  "  of  the  greatest  of  all  Poor  Law  authorities,  the  Metropolitan  Asvlums  Board)  ; 
and  £268,537  outdoor.  (Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  pp.  251,  589,  590).  This  aggregate  total 
of  £787,531  (excluding  the  fever  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board),  omits  the  maintenance  of 
the  sick  themselves,  but  includes,  however,  some  items  not  previously  include  I.  For  comparative  purposes 
we  must  take  the  figure  for  1903-4  (£423,554),  which  includes  only  doctors'  salaries  and  drugs.  This  may  b  > 
compared  with  the  corresponding  figure  for  1881  of  £310,456  ;  for  1871,  of  £290,249  ;  and  for:1840  of  £151,781 
(Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  p.  227  ;  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  1881-2,  p.  237. 
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Sir  John  Lambert,  may  have  brought  back  from  his  official  visit  to  Ireland — finds  a  certain 
expression  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  re-enacted  with  additions  in  1875,  which 
created  "  one  local  authority  for  all  public  health  purposes  in  every  place,  so  that  no  area 
should  be  without  such- an  authority,  or  have  more  than  one."  In  the  rural  districts  the 
board  of  guardians  became  this  authority.  As  such  they  came  under  a  series  of  responsi- 
bilities based  upon  ideas  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Poor  Law.  Instead  of 
confining  their  action  to  actual  applicants  for  help,  they  had  to  search  out  cases  of  nuis- 
ance or  dangerous  disease.  Instead  of  restricting  their  administration  to  those  who  were 
willing  and  anxious  for  it,  they  were  charged  with  compelling  to  be  done  all  that  was 
required.  Instead  of  being  limited  in  purview  to  a  small  class  specially  stigmatized  as 
paupers,  the  guardians  had  to  consider  the  whole  population  as  needing  their  attention 
without  distinction  of  class  or  subjection  to  stigma.  They  were  expressly  authorised,  not 
merely  to  repress  nuisances,  but  to  provide  hospitals  "for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants," 
without  any  limitation  to  infectious  or  any  other  diseases.*  They  were  even  empowered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Central  Authority,  to  "  provide  or  contract  with  any  person  to 
provide  a  temporary  supply  of  medicine  and  medical  assistance  for  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  their  district,  "f  The  Central  Authority  eagerly  pressed  on  the  local  authorities  the 
policy  of  the  new  Act.  J  We  see  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  — who  were  "  in  possession  of 
the  views  of  the  (Local  Government)  Board  on  the  subject  " — explaining  to  boards  of 
guardians  in  unions  having  rural  districts  their  new  duties  ;  the  future  work  of  their 
new  Public  Health  staff  of  medical  officer  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors  ;  and  their 
responsibility  for  maintaining  and  improving  the  health,  not  of  paupers  only,  but  of  the 
whole  community. §  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  progress  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration, in  which  the  boards  of  guardians  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  apt  or  willing 
disciples.  It  is  not  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  in  1907  still  the  sanitary  authorities  in 
non-urban  districts,  that  we  owe  the  elaborate  medical  organisation  of  an  up-to-date  Public 
Health  Department,  with  its  peripatetic  health  visitors  and  diagnosing  doctors,  its  milk 
depots  and  campaign  against  infantile  mortality,  its  gratuitous  supply  of  anti-toxins  and 
diarrhoea  medicine,  its  gratuitous  hospitals  and  sanitoria  no  longer  confined  to  smallpox 
and  fever.  I  need  only  notice  here  the  gradual  appreciation,  by  the  Central  Authority  and 
the  Poor  Law  inspectors,  of  the  intimate  connection  between  shortcomings  in  the  public 
health  service  and  an  excess  of  pauperism.  Even  from  the  narrowest  standpoint  of  Poor 
Xiaw  principles,  the  casual  connection  between  disease  and  pauperism  could  no  longer 
be  ignored.  ''  The  effect  of  bad  house  accommodation  on  the  health  of  the  poor,"  writes 
Mr.  Bagenal  in  1902,  "  has  often  been  demonstrated  by  experts  in  public  health.  Not 
only  are  serious  illnesses  more  frequent,  but  damp  and  draughty  dwellings  lower  vitality 
to  such,  an  extent  that  the  bodily  vigour  and  activity,  as  well  as  the  spirits,  are  affected, 
and  the  system  becomes  unable  to  withstand  actual  disease.  Families  are  often  pauperised 
on  account  of  sickness  produced  by  living  in  unhealthy  conditions.  Labourers  also  often 
oecome  permanently  disabled,  and  fall  upon  the  rates,  owing  to  premature  old  age  brought 
on  by  insanitary  houses.  To  prevent  sickness,  and  to  prolong  the  working  term  of  a 
labourer's  life  must  be  a  gain  to  the  ratepayers,  as  well  as  to  all  classes  of  the  community. "|( 
To  take  only  one  specific  instance,  in  the  Redruth  Union,  the  cause  of  a  high  average  of 
pauperism  in  1906  was  found  in  the  large  amount  of  destitution  caused  by  "  miner's 
phthisis,"  and  the  great  number  of  widows  and  orphans  which  it  caused,  "  the  total 
•number  of  persons  pauperised  owing  to  this  special  cause  being  .  .  .  333,"  besides 
other  cases  of  infirmity  of  the  miners  themselves.  "  A  substantial  proportion  of  the 
excessive  pauperism  in  the  Redruth  Union  is  thus  accounted  for."^j 

F. — Persons  of  Unsound  Mind. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  trace  the  slight  changes  in  the  law  relating  to  pauper 
lunatics,  or  in  the  Orders  and  Circulars  of  the  Central  Authority.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  alteration  in  the  relation  of  the  Central  Authority  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
practically  no  steps  being  taken  to  initiate  policy  except  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  latter, 

*  Sec.  131  of  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (38  &  39  Vic,  c.  55). 

t  Sec.  133  of  ibid.  This  had  been  already  included  in  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1868  (31  &  32  Vic,  c.  115, 
S3C.  10). 

%  Circular  of  August  17th  and  November  12th,  1872,  in  Second  Annual  Report,  1872-3,  pp.  19-20, 
41-52. 

§  See,  e.g.,  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hedley,  in  September,  1872  ;  in  MS.  archives  of  Newcastle  Board  of  Guardians. 

i\\  Mr.  Bagenal' s  Report,  in  Thirty-first  Annual  Report,  1901-2,  p.  139. 

«]J  Mr.  Preston-Thomas's  Report  in  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  pp.  471-2. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-mimberings  in  brackets. 
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whose  standard  of  accommodation  and  treatment  continues  steadily  to  rise,  for  pauper 
as  for  non-pauper  lunatics. 

The  only  point  of  interest  is  the  continuance,  virtually  unchanged,  of  the  three  methods 
of  treatment,  viz.,  maintenance  in  the  workhouse,  treatment  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
grant  of  out-door  relief. 

The  number  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  workhouse  continued  practically 
undiminished,  without  any  steps  being  taken  to  prevent  their  retention  among  the  aged, 
the  sick  and  the  children,  who  came  more  and  more  to  make  up  the  workhouse  population.* 
There  were,  in  fact,  three  classes  of  cases  in  which  a  lunatic  might  be  detained  in  a  work- 
house. Firstly,  there  is  the  old  provision,  under  which  "  the  visitors  of  any  asylum  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Commissioners,  and  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  they  respectively  prescribe,  make  arrangements  with  the  guardians 
of  any  Union  for  the  reception  into  the  workhouse  of  any  chronic  lunatics,  not  being 
dangerous,  who  are  in  the  asylum  and  have  been  selected  and  certified  by  the  manager  of 
the  asylum  as  proper  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. "f  Secondly,  "  where  a  pauper 
lunatic  is  discharged  from  an  institution  for  lunatics,  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution is  of  opinion  that  the  lunatic  has  not  recovered,  and  is  a  proper  person  to  be  kept 
in  a  workhouse  as  a  lunatic,  the  medical  officer  shall  certify  such  opinion,  and  the  lunatic 
may  thereupon  be  received  and  detained  against  his  will  in  a  workhouse  without  further 
order  if  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  certifies  in  writing  that  the  accommodation 
in  the  workhouse  is  sufficient." J  Thirdly,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  a  lunatic, 
or  for  the  public  safety,  that  he  should  immediately  be  placed  under  care  and  control, 
pending  regular  proceedings  for  his  removal,  he  may  be  taken  to  a  workhouse  (if  there  is 
proper  accommodation  therein)  by  a  constable,  relieving  officer,  or  overseer,  and  maybe 
detained  there  for  three  days,  during  which  time  the  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  ;  and 
in  any  case  in  which  a  summary  reception  order  has  been  or  might  be  made,  he  may  be 
further  detained  on  a  justice's  order  till  he  can  be  removed,  provided  that  the  period  does 
not  exceed  fourteen  days.§  Moreover,  any  other  lunatic  might  be  "  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  workhouse  as  a  lunatic  "  if  "  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  certifies  in  writing  : 
(a)  that  such  person  is  a  lunatic,  with  the  grounds  for  the  opinion  ;  and  (b)  that  he  is  a 
proper  person  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  workhouse  as  a  lunatic  ;  and  (c)  that  the  accom- 
modation in  the  workhouse  is  sufficient  for  his  proper  care  and  treatment,  separate  from 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  not  lunatics,  unless  the  medical  officer  certifies  that  the 
lunatic's  condition  is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  lunatic  or 
of  the  other  inmates  that  he  should  be  kept  separate."  Such  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
medical  officer  is  sufficient  authority  for  detaining  the  lunatic  in  a  workhouse  for  fourteen 
days,  but  no  longer,  unless  within  that  time  a  justice  signs  an  order  for  his  detention. 
Failing  such  a  certificate,or,  after  fourteen  days,  such  an  order,  or  if  at  any  time  the  lunatic 
ceases  to  be  "  a  proper  person  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  workhouse,"  he  becomes  "  a 
proper  person  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum,"  and  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  accordingly.]} 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Authority  continued  to  permit  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief 
in  cases  of  lunacy  ;  and  about  5,000  were  always  so  maintained. 

Regulations  for  the  boarding-out  of  pauper  lunatics  first  appear  in  the  Act  of  1889. 
"  Where  application  is  made  to  the  committee  of  visitors  of  an  asylum  by  any  relative  or 
friend  of  a  pauper  lunatic  confined  therein  that  he  may  be  delivered  over  to  the  custody 
of  such  relative  or  friend,  the  committee  may,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  application 
has  been  approved  by  the  guardians  of  theUnion  to  which  the  lunatic  is  chargeable,  and,  in 
case  the  proposed  residence  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  said  Union,  then  also  by  a  justice 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  the  relative  or  friend  resides,  and  that  the  lunatic 
will  be  properly  taken  care  of ,  order  the  lunatic  to  be  delivered  over  accordingly."  The 
authority  liable  for  such  a  lunatic's  maintenance  is  to  pay  an  allowance  for  his  support 
to  the  person  who  undertakes  his  care  ;  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  is  to  visit  him  and 


*  It  seems  to  have  been  entirely  as  an  exception  that  the  Rochdale  Guardians  fitted  up  what  was  practi- 
cally a  lunatic  asylum  in  their  workhouse  ;  adequately  equipped,  staffed,  and  isolated  ;  and  took  in  a  number 
of  Lancashire  chronic  lunatics.  (Special  Order  of  April  13th,  1893  ;  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1893-4, 
p.  xcii.) 

t  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  53  Vic,  c.  5,  sec.  26. 

X  Ibid.,  sec.  25  ;  cf.  Lunacy  Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vic,  c.  41,  sec.  22. 

§  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  sees.  20,  21  ;  cf.  Lunacy  Act,  1885,  sees.  2  and  3. 

||  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  sec.  24. 
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report  to  the  visiting  committee  every  quarter,  and  two  visitors  may  at  any  time  order 
the  lunatic  to  be  removed  to  the  asylum.*  Any  two  Commissioners  have  also  the  right 
to  visit  any  pauper  lunatic  or  alleged  lunatic  not  in  an  institution  for  lunatics  or  in  a 
workhouse,  and  call  in  a  medical  practitioner  ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  transmit 
any  reportsby  the  latter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  may  thereupon  direct  that  the  lunatic 
be  received  into  an  institution. f 

For  the  paupers  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Metropolis,  there  was  even  a  fourth  alternative, 
namely,  the  "  district  asylums  "  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  On  the  opening 
of  the  Darenth  Asylum,  the  Central  Authority  quoted,  without  disapproval,  the  following 
remarks  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  :  "  The  withdrawal,  for  proper  care,  of  helpless 
children  of  this  kind  [idiots]  from  the  households  of  many  of  the  industrious  and  deserving 
poor  is  a  frequent  means  of  warding  off  pauperism  in  the  parents."%  I  do  not  find,  however, 
any  more  explicit  statement  on  this  point.  What  the  Central  Authority  continued  to 
press  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians  was,  not  so  much  the  importance  of  relieving  the  struggling 
poor  from  the  burden  of  their  insane  or  idiotic  dependents,  nor  yet  the  freeing  of  the 
workhouses  from  the  presence  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  ;  but  rather  of  appropriate 
discrimination.  "It  is  of  great  importance  not  merely  to  exclude  from  the  [district] 
asylums  those  who,  by  reason  of  violence  or  irritability,  are  proper  subjects  for  the  county 
asylum,  but  also  those  who,  from  old  age  or  disease,  are  unfit  for  the  journey  to  the  asylum, 
or  who,  from  the  slight  degree  to  which  their  mind  is  affected,  might  more  properly  remain 
in  the  workhouse.  "§  "  The  removal  of  helpless,  bedridden  persons,  whose  mental  weakness 
is,  in  many  cases,  the  result  of  old  age,  to  asylums  situated  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Metropolis,  is  calculated,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  injurious  to  the  persons  thus 
removed,  and,  on  the  other,  to  occupy  the  district  asylums  with  a  different  class  of  persons 
from  that  for  which  they  were  constructed."! |  Imbecile  children  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
workhouse  till  they  are  five  years  old,  and  may  then  be  sent  to  the  asylum  at  Darenth.^] 
Outside  the  Metropolis  there  is  no  specialised  Poor  Law  provision  for  idiots,  who,  if  not 
received  into  the  county  asylum,  must  either  be  placed  in  non-Poor  Law  institutions 
at  considerable  expense,  or  detained  in  the  workhouse.  In  1885  the  Central  Authority 
even  suggested  that  harmless  and  aged  lunatics  had,  on  grounds  of  economy,  better  be 
retained  in  the  workhouse,  rather  than  removed  to  an  asylum.**  We  hear  incidentally  of 
a  Special  Order  in  1900  under  which  certain  chronic  lunatics  were  actually  transferred 
from  the  Suffolk  County  Asylum  to  the  workhouse  of  the  Mildenhall  Union. As  late 
as  1905  we  find  the  Central  Authority  expressing  regret  that  so  many  cases  of  senile 
imbecility  were  removed  from  the  workhouses  to  asylums. If 

Under  this  policy  the  number  of  paupers  of  unsound  mind  receiving  outdoor  relief 
diminished  very  slightly,  being  4,736  on  January  1st,  1906  ;  those  in  the  asylums  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  in  county  and  borough  lunatic  asylums  rose  to 
no  fewer  than  92,409  ;  whilst  those  in  workhouses  nevertheless  did  not  fall  off  from  the 
total  of  thirty-five  years  previously,  being,  in  fact,  on  January  1st,  1906,  11,484,  or  an 
average  of  nineteen  in  each  workhouse. §§ 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time  we  begin  to  find  the  inspectors,  somewhat  in  dis- 
accord with  the  suggestions  of  the  Central  Authority  itself,  protesting  against  the  presence 
in  the  workhouses  even  of  the  chronic  lunatic,  the  harmless  idiot,  or  the  senile  imbecile, 
on  the  new  ground  that  their  presence  caused  annoyance  to  the  sane  inmates — annoyance 
which  had,  for  seventy  years,  been  apparently  either  unnoticed  or  not  considered.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  say,"  reported  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  in  1901,  "  that  in  all  but  six  of  the  work- 
houses in  my  district  imbeciles  mix  freely  with  the  other  workhouse  inmates.  Many  of 
them  are  mischievous,  noisy,  or  physically  offensive.  In  some  instances,  even  if  their 
bodily  ailment  is  very  slight,  they  sleep  in  the  sick  wards  in  order  that  they  may  come  under 

*  Lunacy  Act,  1889,  sec.  40. 
f  Ibid,,  Sec.  42. 

%  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1878-9,  p.  xli. 
§  First  Annual  Report,  1871-2,  p.  xxix. 

||  Circular  Letter,  "  Metropolitan  Asylums  for  Imbeciles,"  February  12th,  1875,  in  Fifth  Annual 
Report,  1875-6,  p.  3. 

^Circular  Letter,  "  Age  of  Children  sent  to  Imbecile  Asylums,"  July  24th,  1882,  in  Twelfth  Annual 
Report,  1882-3,  p.  17. 

**  Local  Government  Board  to  West  Ham,  January,  1885;  Local  Government  Chronicle,  January  24th, 
1885,  p.  77. 

|f  Special  Order  of  March  21st,  1900  (apparently  not  published  ?)  ;  referred  to  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report, 
1900-1,  p.  ci. 

t%  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  p.  clxxi. 
§§  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  p.  clxx. 
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the  supervision  of  the  nurses,  and  they  frequently  disturb  other  patients  at  night.  By 
day  they  are  a  source  of  much  irritation  and  annoyance,  and  in  a  small  workhouse  I  have 
known  the  lives  of  a  number  of  old  men  made  seriously  uncomfortable  by  a  mischievous 
idiot  for  whom  no  place  could  be  found  in  an  asylum.  ...  I  am  much  afraid," 
prophetically  continued  Mr.  Preston-Thomas,  "  that  .  .  .  the  question  will  be  post- 
poned indefinitely,  and  six  or  eight  years  hence  the  idiots  will  still  be  worrying  the  sane 
inmates  of  workhouses.  .  .  .  It  is  in  the  country  workhouses,  sometimes  with  only  a 
dozen  imbeciles  or  less,  divided  among  the  sexes,  that  the  chief  difficulty  arises  .  .  .  . 
A  good  many  are  often  found  useful  in  the  laundry  and  other  domestic  work  of  the 
institution,  but  I  do  not  think  this  consideration  ought  to  outweigh  what  may  almost  be 
characterised  as  the  cruelty  of  requiring  sane  persons  to  associate,  by  day  and  by  night, 
with  gibbering  idiots."*  When  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  establish  Cottage 
Homes  for  the  Aged  Poor  in  1900  strongly  recommended  the  removal  of  all  imbeciles 
from  workhouses,  the  Central  Authority,  observing  that  the  advisability  of  this  step 
had  been  repeatedly  brought  to  its  notice  by  guardians  and  others,  declared  that  the 
question  must  be  deferred.! 

G. — Defectives. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  after  1871  there  is  no  alteration  of  policy  to  record  with 
regard  to  defectives.  In  fact,  the  Central  Authority  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  defectives,  whether  mentally  or  physically  so,  during  this  period.  It  enjoined 
no  policy  for  the  treatment  of  this  class  till  1891.  A  Circular  on  ''Blind  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Lunatics  of  Workhouses  "  then  required  the  inspectors  to  "  continue  to  give  special 
attention  "  to  children  among  this  class,  and  urge  their  removal  from  the  workhouse  when 
desirable.  It  was  held  that  the  guardians  might,  if  they  chose,  pay  the  whole  of  the 
maintenance  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  sent  to  appropriate  institutions.  No  limit  has 
been  fixed,  but  in  no  case  has  more  than  £20  a  year  been  sanctioned.  J  Adults  also  were 
to  be  given  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  if  able  to  profit  thereby,  and  if  such  in- 
struction cannot  be  provided  in  the  union,  they  might  be  sent,  under  contract,  to  the 
workhouse  of  some  other  union  where  teaching  may  be  available,  either  in  the  workhouse 
or  in  the  town.  It  is  also  suggested  that  arrangements  might  with  advantage  be  made 
for  reading  aloud  to  the  aged  blind  in  the  workhouse.  But  it  was  held  to  be  illegal  to 
pay  for  the  technical  instruction  of  blind  workhouse  inmates  at  a  non-Poor  Law  institu- 
tion^ From  1893  onward,  however,  we  have  the  almost  dramatic  extension  of  the 
scope  of  the  Education  Authority  with  regard  to  defective  children  of  all  kinds — a  change 
which  has  already  gone  far  to  transfer  responsibility  for  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  crippled,  the  epileptic  and  the  mentally  defective  children  up  to  sixteen 
from  the  Poor  Law  to  the  Education  Authorities.  The  first  step  was  the  Act  of  1893,  which 
required  the  local  Education  Authority  to  provide  education  for  blind  and  deaf  children  ; 
but  children  sent  to  any  institution  from  the  workhouse,  or  boarded  out  by  the  guardians, 
were  expressly  excluded.  ||  In  1899  similar  provision  was  made  for  defective  and  epileptic 
children  ;  and  the  guardians  were  authorised  to  arrange  with  the  Education  Authority 
to  take  over  Poor  Law  cases  on  payment.^!  Under  these  Acts  provision  is  more  and  more 
being  made,  especially  in  London,  for  the  education,  treatment  and  even  (where  requisite) 
maintenance  of  these  children  up  to  sixteen  in  educational  institutions. 

In  1903  a  Special  Order  provided  for  the  transfer,  from  the  Metropolitan  workhouses 
to  the  special  homes  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  of  children  who,  without  being 
certified  as  of  unsound  mind,  were  mentally  defective  ;  and  for  their  retention  in  such 
homes  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.**  I  do  not  find  any  corresponding  provision  with 
regard  to  the  mentally  defective  children  outside  the  Metropolis  ;  or  for  the  mentally 
defectives  beyond  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  the  rural  workhouses,  at  any  rate, 
which  make  up  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  in  1907,  as  it  was 
officially  reported  in  1879,  these  mental  defectives,  together  with  "the  imbeciles,  are  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong."ff 


*  Mr.  Preston-Thomas's  Report,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  pp.  122-123. 
t  Circular  of  August  4th,  1900,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  18. 

t  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  I.,  1880,  p.  53  ;  vol.  II.,  1883, 
p.  281  ;  vol.  III.,  1888,  p.  102. 

§  Ibid.,  vol.  III.,  1883,  p.  101. 

||  Elementary  Education  (B'ind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vic,  c.  42). 
*|  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899  (62^&  63  Vic,  c.  32). 
**  Special  Order  of  March  4th,  1903  ;  Thirty-third  Annual  Report,  1903-4,  p.  ci. 
ft  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle's  Report,  in  Eighth  Annual  Report,  1878-9,  p.  120. 
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In  recent  years  we  see  the  Central  Authority  willingly  sanctioning  special  provision 
for  individual  cases.  Thus,  special  assistance  may  be  given  for  starting  in  trade  persons 
handicapped  by  their  infirmities.  In  one  case,  the  Board  sanctioned  the  purchase  of 
tools  for  a  blind  man  who  had  been  taught  a  trade.*  In  another  case,  "  an  adult  having 
become  incapacitated  by  reason  of  accident  from  again  following  his  usual  occupation,, 
the  guardians  were  desirous  of  paying  a  premium  in  consideration  of  his  being  taught  a 
a  trade  which  the  nature  of  his  infirmity  would  not  prevent  his  carrying  on.  On  the 
proposal  being  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  observed  that  as 
the  person  was  too  old  to  be  bound  as  an  apprentice,  there  was  no  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  premium,  but  they  suggested  whether  the  difficulty  might  not  be  overcome  by 
out-relief  being  granted  during  the  period  of  learning."! 

A  third  instance  is  given  as  follows,  "  A  boy,  aged  sixteen  years,  has  been  a  pupil  at 
an  institution  for  the  blind,  the  fees  for  his  board  and  education  having  hitherto  been 
paid  by  the  said  board  [of  guardians],  under  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893.  The  boy  is  desirous  of  competing  for  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of 
£40  a  year  from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  London  ;  total  fees,  £60  a  year.  The 
guardians  wish  to  contribute  £13  a  year,  the  father,  who  earns  on  an  average  £2  2s.  a  week, 
being  willing  to  pay  the  balance  of  £7,  in  addition  to  travelling  expenses  and  outfit.  The 
Board  hold  that  the  guardians  can,  assuming  the  boy  is  in  need  of  relief,  carry  out 
their  proposal  under  30  and  31  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  21. "J  An  interesting  feature  of  this  case  is 
the  vagueness  of  the  term  "  in  need  of  relief,"  instead  of  "  destitution." 

...  ;  H. — The  Aged  and  Infiem. 

(i.)  Outdoor  Relief. 

The  crusade  of  the  inspectorate  of  1871-85,  in  favour  of  the  "  workhouse  system  " 
of  Poor  Law  relief,  made  no  exception  in  favour  of  aged  persons,  whether  deserving  or  un- 
deserving, any  more  than  it  did  in  favour  of  widows  with  young  children  or  the  sick.  Ort 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Longley  assumed,  in  every  paragraph  of  his  Report§,  that  the  "workhouse 
principle  "  was  universally  applicable  to  "  the  disabled  " — the  term  he  used  for  the  aged 
and  infirm — as  well  as  to  the  ablebodied.  A  rigid  adherence  to  the  policy  of  "  offering 
the  House  "  would,  he  argued,  lead  the  poor  to  provide,  or  induce  their  relatives  to  pro- 
vide, for  old  age  as  well  as  for  sickness  and  widowhood. ||  Further,  Mr.  Longley  strongly 
deprecated  any  deviation  in  particular  cases  from  what  he  euphemistically  called  "the 
offer  of  indoor  relief."  "  That  which  an  applicant  does  not  know  certainly  that  he  will 
not  get,"  he  forcibly  argued,  "  he  readily  persuades  himself,  if  he  wishes  for  it,  that  he  will 
get ;  and  the  poor,  to  whom  any  inducement  is  held  out  to  regard  an  application  for 
relief  as  a  sort  of  gambling  speculation,  in  which,  though  many  fail,  some  will  succeed,,, 
will,  like  other  gamblers,  reckon  upon  their  own  success."^"  For  every  "  hard  case  "  he 
relied  on  the  springing  up  in  every  Union  of  intelligently  directed  private  charity.  "  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  very  existence  of  charity  " — assumed  thus  to  be  always  at  hand  whenever 
required — "  which  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  administrator  in  adherence  to 


*  Local  Government  Chronicle,  November  29th,  1902,  p.  1203. 
I*     f  Ibid,  December  6th,  1902,  p.  1225. 

%  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-3,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1904,  p.  14. 

§  Keport  on  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,, 
pp.  136-209.  '        '•  .,  , 

||  "  One  of  the  chief  defects,"  he  said,  "  in  the  present  administration  of  the  law  m  respect  of  the  disabled, 
class,  and  especially  of  that  large  section  of  it  which  consists  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ...  is  its  failure  to  relieve 
the  rates  from  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  paupers,  whose  relatives,  whether  legally  liable  or  not,  are- 
able  to  contribute  to  their  support.  It  is,  I  believe,  within  the  experience  of  many  boards  of  guardians,  that 
while  there  are  persons  who,  even  when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  readily  permit  their  aged  relatives  to 
receive  out-relief,  an  offer  of  indoor  relief  is  frequently  found  to  put  pressure  upon  them  to  rescue  themselves, 
if  not  their  relatives,  from  the  discredit  incident  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  a  workhouse."  (Ibid.,  p.  188.), 
Another  inspector  expressly  reported  that  he  urged  guardians  with  regard  to  the  aged  "  to  apply  the  work- 
house test  in  order  to  put  a  pressure  on  relatives  who  are  not  legally  liable.''''  (Mr.  Culley's  Report  in  Third  Annual 
Report,  1873-4,  p.  76.)  So  again  in  1875  Mr.  Longley  argued  that  the  "deterrent  discipline"  of  the  work- 
house was  "  the  keystone  of  an  efficient  system  of  indoor  relief,"  not  merely  for  the  able-bodied,  but  also  for. 
the  aged  ("  directly  on  the  able-bodied,  and  more  remotely  upon  the  disabled  class  of  paupers,"  the  term  he 
always  used  for  the  aged).  (Report  on  Indoor  Relief  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5, 
p.  47.)  It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  Mr.  Longley  never  pretended  that  this  was  the  policy  of  the  Report 
of  1834,  or  of  the  Act  of  1834.  To  him  it  was  "  a  further  and  special  development  ...  of  the  principles  of. 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act."    (Ibid.,  p.  41.) 

^|  Mr.  Longley's  Report  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  144. 
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rule."*  Yet,  with  a  certain  want  of  logic,  he  desired  this  charitable  provision  to  remain 
"  precarious  "  and  "  intermittent  "  ;  something  which  it  was  possible  to  argue  would 
always  be  there  when  a  "  hard  case  "  occurred,  and  which,  nevertheless,  could  not  be 
counted  upon  by  the  poor  themselves.  In  other  words,  he  seemed  to  imply  that  charitable 
outdoor  relief  was  superior  to  Poor  Law  outdoor  relief  for  the  very  reason  that  though 
some  applicants  for  it  would  succeed,  others  in  like  circumstances  would  fail  to  get  it — thus 
inducing,  one  would  have  thought,  exactly  the  spirit  of  "gambling  speculation  "  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  that  he  clearly  perceived  to  arise  from  the  adoption  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians of  an  intermittent  and  uncertain  relief  policy. 

How  far  this  policy  of  offering  the  House  to  all  aged  persons,  deserving  or  undeserving, 
was  assumed  by  the  other  inspectors  to  be  the  official  policy  and  how  far  it  was  pressed 
by  them  on  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
Apart  from  the  approval  of  Mr.  Longley's  views  implied  by  the  publication  of  his  Reports 
and  the  circulation  of  them  among  boards  of  guardians,  the  Central  Authority  maintained, 
between  1871-96,  an  absolute  silencef  on  the  question  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged. 

All  the  more  surprising  to  boards  of  guardians  must  have  been  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected reversal  of  this  policy  by  the  Central  Authority  between  1896-1900.  In  July, 
1896,  the  Central  Authority,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  issued  a  Circular  to 
boards  of  guardians  outside  the  Metropolis,  drawing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
relieving  officers  and  medical  officers  discharging  their  duties  with  the  greatest  particu- 
larity. In  a  concluding  paragraph  the  Central  Authority  significantly  reminds  the  guar- 
dians of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  of  which  an  ex- 
tract is  appended.  "  We  are  convinced,"  run  the  recommendations  thus  exceptionally 
brought  to  the  guardians'  notice,  "  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  in  the  administration 
of  relief  there  should  be  greater  discrimination  between  the  respectable  aged  who  become 
destitute  and  those  whose  destitution  is  distinctly  the  consequence  of  their  own  miscon- 
duct ;  and  we  recommend  that  boards  of  guardians,  in  dealing  with  applications  for  relief, 
should  enquire  with  special  care  into  the  antecedents  of  destitute  persons  whose  physical 
faculties  have  failed  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity  ;  and  that  outdoor  relief  should  in 
such  cases  be  given  to  those  who  are  shown  to  have  been  of  good  character,  thrifty  according 
to  their  opportunities,  and  generally  independent  in  early  life,  and  who  are  not  living  under 
•conditions  of  health  or  surrounding  circumstances  which  make  it  evident  that  the  relief 
•given  should  be  indoor  relief. "{  But  this  is  not  all.  The  poor,  far  from  being  left  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  grant  of  outdoor  relief,  were  to  be  specially  told  that  they  would  receive 
it  if  only  they  led  deserving  lives.  "  It  accordingly  appears  to  us  eminently  desirable," 
continue  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  as  communicated  by  the 
Central  Authority  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  "  that  boards  of  guardians  should  adopt 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  which  we  have  indicated,  by  which  they 
may  be  broadly  guided  in  dealing  with  individual  applications  for  relief,  and  that  such 
rules  should  be  generally  made  known  for  the  information  of  the  poor  of  the  union,  in  order 
that  those  really  in  need  may  not  be  discouraged  from  applying."^ 

How  far  this  reversion  to  the  policy  contemplated  by  the  1834  Report,  and  con- 
tinued, as  I  have  shown,  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  down 
to  1871,  obtained  the  adhesion  of  the  inspectors  who  had  grown  up  in  the  traditions  of 


*  Ibid. 

f  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that,  already  in  January,  1895,  under  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  presidency,  we 
find  the  Central  Authority  writing  to  a  board  of  guardians,  to  bespeak  greater  consideration  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  who  needed  outdoor  relief.  The  Bradford  Guardians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  requiring  their  outdoor 
paupers  to  come  every  week  to  the  workhouse  to  receive  their  doles.  The  Central  Authority,  far  from  depre- 
cating this  outdoor  relief,  spontaneously  pointed  out  that  the  system  involved  very  long  walks  for  many 
infirm  people,  and  suggested  that  the  guardians  should  institute  four  local  pay  stations.  (Local  Government 
Board  to  Bradford  Union,  January  8th,  1895  ;  in  MS.  archives,  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.) 

%  Circular  of  July  11th,  1896  ;  in  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  1896-7,  pp.  7-9.  No  mention  is  made 
of  this  Circular  in  the  Annual  Reoort  itself. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  9.  In  September,  1896,  under  Mr.  Chaplin's  presidency,  the  Central  Authority  "  saw  no 
objection  "  to  a  proposal  of  the  Poplar  Guardians  to  "  board  out  "  an  aged  married  couple  in  a  country  cottage 
at  12s.  a  week,  and  added  that  its  sanction  was  not  required,  if  the  case  fell  within  "  exception  2  to  Art.  4  "  of 
the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order.  It  was  simply  "  non-resident  relief."  But  the  Central  Authority  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  for  such  relief  to  be  made  chargeable  on  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund,  as  "  board- 
ing-out "  was  outdoor  relief.  (Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Union,  September  25th,  1896  ;  MS. 
archives,  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians.)  The  expenses  of  "  boarded-out  "  children  had  been  placed  upon  the 
fund  by  statute,  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Amendment  Act,  1869.     ■>  . 
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Mr.  Longley's  Reports  of  1871-5, 1  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.*  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
partial  circulation!  by  the  Central  Authority  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission affected  the  admonitions  against  outdoor  relief  generally,  which  the  inspectors 
had  for  nearly  thirty  years  been  addressing  to  the  boards  of  guardians.;};  Four  years  later 
the  Central  Authority  took  an  even  more  decisive  step.  In  the  famous  pronouncement 
on  Poor  Law  Administration  generally  which  Mr.  Chaplin  issued  to  all  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  1900,  systematic  and  adequate  outdoor  relief  to  all  aged  persons  who  were  at 
once  destitute  and  deserving  was  laid  down  as  the  definite  policy  of  the  Central  Authority. 
"  It  has  been  felt,"  runs  this  Circular,  "  that  persons  who  have  habitually  led  decent 
and  deserving  lives  should,  if  they  require  relief  in  their  old  age,  receive  different  treat- 
ment from  those  whose  previous  habits  and  character  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  who 
have  failed  to  exercise  thrift  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  families  or  otherwise.  The  Board 
consider  that  aged  deserving  persons  should  not  be  urged  to  enter  the  workhouse  at  all  unless 
there  is  some  cause  which  renders  such  a  course  necessary,  such  as  infirmity  of  mind  or 
body,  the  absence  of  house  accommodation  or  of  a  suitable  person  to  care  for  them,  or  some 
similar  cause,  but  that  they  should  be  relieved  by  having  adequate  outdoor  relief  granted 
to  them.  The  Board  are  happy  to  think  that  it  is  commonly  the  practice  of  boards  of 
guardians  to  grant  outdoor  relief  in  such  cases,  but  they  are  afraid  that  too  frequently 
such  relief  is  not  adequate  in  amount.  They  are  desirous  of  pressing  upon  the  guardians 
that  such  relief  should,  when  granted,  be  always  adequate. "§  Nor  did  the  Central  Authority 
content  itself  with  merely  issuing  the  Circular.  Letters  were  sent  in  a  few  months'  time 
to  all  the  boards  of  guardians  asking  what  action  had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the 
suggested  grant  of  outdoor  relief  to  aged  deserving  persons,  and,  in  particular,  whether 
the  practice  was  to  grant  an  adequate  amount  to  each  case.  The  effect  was  (to  use  the 
words  of  an  inspector)  to  produce  "  a  good  deal  of  discussion  .  .  .  upon  the  question  of 
the  amount  of  out-relief  granted  to  aged  deserving  persons." ||  "  I  rather  fear,"  said 
another  inspector,  "  that  in  some  unions  it  has  rather  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mandate 
to  increase  the  system  of  out-relief  generally.  This  the  Circular  did  not  intend."^  On 
the  other  hand,  yet  another  inspector  remarks  that  only  "  a  few  boards  have  looked 
at  the  (Local  Government)  Board's  suggestions  from  a  sympathetic  point  of  view,  and 
have  increased  their  regular  allowances  to  the  aged  out-paupers,  but  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  unions  the  guardians  state  that  alteration  is  not  called  for.  .  .  .  The  principle 
is  .  .  .  warding  off  destitution,  not  providing  maintenance."**  Whatever  was  the 
intention  of  the  Central  Authority,  it  is  evident  that  the  replies  (which  were  not  published 
and  which  I  have  not  seen)  that  it  received  to  its  repeated  enquiries  must  have  revealed 
an  enormous  diversity  of  practice,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  national 
uniformity.  In  one  union  there  would  be  hardly  any  cases  for  which  the  guardians  would 
grant  outdoor  relief  at  all.  In  the  next  union  practically  every  aged  applicant  would 
get  it.    The  conception  of  adequacy  revealed  in  the  replies  must  have  been  equally  various. 

*  Some  of  them  hardly  concealed  their  dismay.  "  In  some  instances,"  says  Mr.  Davy,  "  where  guardians 
have  been  for  years  endeavouring  with  patient  care  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  strictly  .  .  .  the  opinion  of 
the  [Local  Government!  Board  with  reference  to  outdoor  relief  to  certain  classes  of  paupers,  has  been  the 
cause  of  some  change,  if  not  of  opinion,  at  all  events  of  practice,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  paid  weekly 

as  outdoor  relief  has  increased  largely  This  has  been  notably  the  case  in  the  Faversham  Union.  .  .  . 

During  the  last  six  months  the  expenditure  has  increased  about  25  per  cent  In  some  other  Unions  .  .  . 

the  effect  of  the  Circular  has  been  still  more  marked,  for  the  recommendatYoa  that  adequate  relief  should  be 
given  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  increased  grants  of  outdoor  relief  all  round,  the  word  '  adequate  '  being 
taken  to  refer  to  the  amount  of  money  given  only.  ...  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  adequate  relief 
means  not  only  that  the  relief  should  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  pauper,  but  that  it  should  be  the  most 
suitable  form  of  relief  for  each  particular  case."  Mr.  Davy  went  on  to  intimate  pretty  plainly  that,  in  his 
view,  normally  and  typically,  "  the  only  adequate  form  of  relief  is  an  offer  for  the  workhouse."  (Thirtieth 
Annual  Report,  1900-1,  pp.  87-89.) 

|  To  Boards  of  Guardians  "  outside  the  Metropolis  "  only. 

|  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  not  to  have  affected  their  practice  of  compiling  statistical  tables  in  which  the 
Unions  were  contrasted  one  with  another,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  paupers  on  outdoor  relief — 
irrespective,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  aged,  among  their  several  populations  ; 
and  (as  must  now  be  added),  of  the  policy  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  which  the  Central 
Authority  had  promulgated. 

§  Circular  of  August  4th,  1900  ;  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  pp.  18-19.  This  momentous  new 
departure  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  itself.  Returns  published  in  the  previous  year  had  shown 
that,  of  the  286,929  paupers  over  sixty-five  on  January  1st,  1900,  only  74,597  were  indoor  paupers,  and  of 
these,  only  40,809  were  in  the  workhouses  as  distinguished  from  infirmaries,  etc.  The  other  212,332  had 
outdoor  relief.  Outside  the  Metropolis,  indeed,  eight  out  of  every  ten  had  outdoor  relief  ;  one  was  in  the 
infirmary,  and  there  was  only  one  in  the  workhouse.    (Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  1899-1900,  p.  lvii.) 

||  Mr.  Bagenai's  Report,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  151. 

•ft  Mr.  Wethered's  Report,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  133. 

**  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming's  Report,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  pp.  112-113. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  ^'olume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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In  the  West  Riding  the  amount  allowed  per  aged  person  ranged  from  Is.  6d.  a  week  to  as 
much  as  7s.  6d.  a  week,  whereas  in  the  East  Riding  the  variations  were  only  between  2s.  6d. 
and  5s.  for  each  person.*  We  happen  to  know  that  the  Bradford  Guardians  reported 
that,  with  greater  uniformity,  they  gave  5s.  a  week  for  each  deserving  aged  person."}"  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  action,  if  any,  was  taken  by  the  Central  Authority 
on  these  replies.  No  objection  appears  to  have  been  taken,  and  no  criticism  to  have  been 
made,  either  in  respect  of  the  virtual  refusal  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  deserving  aged  in 
some  unions,  or  in  respect  of  its  almost  indiscriminate  bestowal  in  others,  or  again,  in 
respect  of  the  wide  range  of  variation  between  union  and  union,  in  the  amount  allowed 
for  each  person.  It  is  thus  not  clear  what  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority, 
on  these  points.  Its  latest  utterance  is  the  Circular  of  1900.  Since  then,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  it  has  been  silent  on  the  subject. 


(ii.)  Indoor  Relief. 

Meanwhile  there  had  accumulated  in  the  workhouses  of  the  Metropolis  (where  the 
effect  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  had  been  to  offer  a  premium  on  indoor 
relief  to  two-thirds  of  the  unions),  and  in  those  of  the  unions  up  and  down  the  country 
in  which  Mr.  Longley's  policy  had  been  more  or  less  carried  out,  a  large  number  of  aged 
people,  who  became  permanent  residents.  J  This  fact,  already  noticeable  and  officially 
recorded  in  J867§,  did  not  lead  to  any  change  in  the  policy  of  workhouse  administration 
laid  down  by  the  Central  Authority.  The  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  framed 
essentially  to  deal  with  workhouses  in  wThich  the  able-bodied  were  the  most  important 
feature,  was  not  amended  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  The  structural  improvements 
which,  as  I  have  already  described,  began  to  be  adopted  after  the  Lancet  inquiry  of  1865, 
continued  to  be  pressed  for,  and  eventually  insisted  on,  so  far  as  regards  new  workhouses. 
In  this  respect  the  old  people  in  particular  unions  shared  in  the  general  benefit.  But 
I  do  not  find  that  the  Central  Authority,  after  1871,  had  any  policy  of  altering  the  general 
regime  of  the  old  people's  wards,  corresponding  to  that  which,  as  I  have  described,  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  sick  wards.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  note,  as  part  of  Mr. 
Longley's  policy,  his  emphatic  warning  in  1873,  that  the  workhouses  had  already  become 
so  "  attractive  to  paupers,"  as  to  furnish  "  no  test  of  destitution. "||  He  made  no  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  old  people's  wards.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  "  deterrent  discipline  "  of 
the  workhouse  that  he  regarded  as  "  the  keystone  of  an  efficient  system  of  indoor  relief," 
not  merely  for  the  able-bodied,  but  also,  through  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
still  young,  and  on  the  relations  of  those  who  were  old,  also  for  the  aged.^j  We  may,  there- 
fore, understand  why  it  is  that  I  find,  between  1871  and  1892,  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  expression  of  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  with  regard  to  the  indoor  treat- 
ment of  the  aged.  It  stood  by  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847.**  Even  the 
attempt  made  in  1867-75  to  revert  to  the  policy  of  the  1834  Report,  so  far  as  to  have 
specialised  institutions  for  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  able-bodied,  as  well  as  for  the  children, 
was  not  persisted  in,  so  far  as  the  aged  were  concerned.  No  other  unions  were  found  tor 
adopt  the  joint  arrangements  of  Poplar  and  Stepney  under  which  the  aged  and  infirm 


*  Mr.  Bagenal's  Report,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  154. 

f  Local  Government  Board  to  Bradford  Union,  January  10th,  1901  ;  Bradford  Union  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  January  26th,  1901  ;  in  MS.  archives,  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.  •) 

J  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  "  offer  of  the  House  "  increased  the  aggregate  population  of  the  work- 
houses. Between  1871  and  1891,  this  only  rose,  outside  the  Metropolis,  from  131,334  to  139,736.  (In  the 
Metropolis,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  infirmaries  into  general  hospitals,  and  the  working  of  the  Common  i 
Poor  Fund,  the  rise  was  more  considerable,  viz.,  from  36,739  to  58,482.)  But  the  workhouse  population 
gradually  changed  in  character,  the  able-bodied  being  replaced  by  the  aged.  On  January  1st,  1900,  there  were- 
found  to  be,  in  the  workhouses  themselves,  no  fewer  than  40,809  persons  over  sixty-five,  and  in  the  workhouse 
infirmaries,  etc.,  33,788  more,  making  a  total  over  sixty-five,  of  74,597  ;  being  more  than  38  per  cent,  of  the 
total  inmates.    (Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report,  1899-1900,  p.  lvii.) 

§  "  Able-bodied  people  are  now  scarcely  at  all  found  in  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
Those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  these  institutions  are  almost  solely  such  as  may  fittingly  receive  them, 
viz.,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  destitute  sick  and  children.  Workhouses  are  now  asylums  and  infirmaries ." 
(Dr.  E.  Smith,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  ;  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  1857-8,  p.  43.) 

||  Office  Minute  of  1873. 

"  Directly  on  the  able-bodied,  and  more  remotely,  upon  the  disabled  class  of  paupers,"  the  term  he 
always  used  for  the  aged.    (Report  on  Indoor  Relief  in  the  Metropolis,  in  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1874-5,  p.  47.) 
**  See  ante,  pp.  28-42. 
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of  both  unions  had  a  workhouse  to  themselves,  and  even  this  one  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  1892.* 

In  1892  the  note  changes.  From  that  date  onward  we  get  a  distinct  reversion,  as 
regards  the  aged  indoor  pauper,  to  the  policy  indicated  in  the  1834  Report  ("  the  old 
might  enjoy  their  indulgences  "),  from  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834-47, 
and  the  successive  Central  Authorities  of  1847-1892,  had  turned  away. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  new  departure  began  over  tobacco.f  The  Liverpool 
Select  Vestry  determined  to  give  the  well-conducted  old  men  in  the  workhouse  the  indul- 
gence of  a  weekly  screw  of  tobacco,  whether  or  not  they  were  employed  on  disagreeable 
duties.  The  auditor  objected.  The  vestry  insisted.  The  Central  Authority  was  obdu- 
rate. The  local  body  appealed  to  its  Parliamentary  representatives.  It  was  suggested 
as  a  compromise  that  the  medical  officer  might  be  got  to  include  it  in  the  dietary  table, 
when  the  Central  Authority  would  not  refuse  to  sanction  it. J  The  vestry  declined  to 
compromise,  and  insisted  on  allowing  tobacco  as  a  non-dietetic  indulgence.  Finally,  the 
inspector  was  instructed  to  say  that  objection  was  withdrawn.  No  publicity  was  given 
to  the  concession,  but  it  gradually  leaked  out.  During  the  year  1892  we  see  the  Central 
Authority  sanctioning  by  letter,  without  any  official  publication  on  the  subject,  such 
applications  as  were  made  by  individual  boards  of  guardians  to  be  permitted  to  allow  an 
ounce  of  tobacco  weekly  to  the  men  over  sixty  in  the  workhouse.§.  At  last,  in  November, 
1892,  a  General  Order  was  issued  permitting  it  in  all  unions,  irrespective  of  sex,  and  without 
limit  of  amount. 1 1  Little  more  than  a  year  later,  as  some  compensation  to  the  old  women 
(though  they  had  not  been  excluded,  in  terms,  from  the  indulgence  of  tobacco  or  snuff), 
they  were  allowed  "  dry  tea,"  with  sugar  and  milk,  irrespective  of  that  provided  for  in  the 
dietary  table.^f  Presently,  this  indulgence  is  extended  to  "  dry  coffee  or  cocoa,"  if  pre- 
ferred, and  the  men  also  are  allowed  to  receive  it.**  At  last,  the  Central  Authority  by  two 
lengthy  Circulars  in  1895  and  1896,  ff  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  respectively,'  systematically  laid  down  principles  of  workhouse  administration 
so  far  as  the  aged  were  concerned,  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  advocated  by  Mr.  Longley, 
or  indeed,  from  those  which  had  been  inculcated  from  1835  to  1892.    It  was  expressly 


*  Special  Order  of  April  18th,  1892  ;  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1892-3,  p.  lxxix.  The  only  item  of 
policy  as  regards  the  aged  in  the  workhouse,  to  be  noted  between  1871  and  1892  seems  to  be  the  insistence 
by  Parliament  in  1876  that  married  couples  (who  if  both  persons  were  over  sixty  could  not,  since  1848,  be 
made  to  live  separately)  might,  if  the  guardians  chose  to  allow  it,  live  together  if  either  person  were  over 
sixty,  infirm,  aged,  or  disabled  (39  &  40  Vic,  c.  61,  Sec.  10).  This  was  communicated  to  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians in  1885.  (Circular  of  November  3rd,  1885,  in  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  1885-6,  p.  23.)  No  great 
attempt  was  made  to  get  the  guardians  to  provide  the  necessary  separate  accommodation,  or  to  make  it  decently 
habitable.  Thus,  at  Poplar,  there  were  no  rooms  for  married  couples  until  1884,  and  then  they  were  left 
for  fifteen  months  without  any  means  by  which  they  could  be  warmed.  At  last  the  Central  Authority  called 
attention  to  it.  (Local  Government  Board  to  Poplar  Union,  May  27th,  1886  ;  MS.  Minutes,  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians,  June  4th,  1886.) 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  it  was  held  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  might  be  provided  (Selections 
from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  III.,  1888,  p.  134)  ;  and  the  employment  of  old  men 
in  three  workhouses  in  northern  counties  in  teazing  hair,  which  was  excessively  distasteful  to  them,  and  liable 
to  be  injurious  to  their  health,  was  discontinued  at  the  instance  of  the  inspector.  (Twentieth  Annual  Report, 
1890-1,  pp.  245-6.) 

|  It  is  not  clear  from  the  published  documents  at  what  date,  or  in  what  unions,  the  Central  Authority 
had  first  allowed  tobacco.  In  1880,  it  decided  that  it  could  not  legally  be  given  to  workhouse  inmates  (not 
being  sick),  if  it  had  not  been  specially  ordered  by  the  medical  officer  under  Arts.  107  and  108  of  the  General 
■Consolidated  Order  of  1847.  (Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  II.,  pp. 
3,  72.)  Yet,  by  1885,  at  any  rate,  the  allowance  of  tobacco  or  snuff  to  non-able-bodied  paupers,  or  to  such 
as  were  "  employed  upon  work  of  a  hazardous  or  specially  disagreeable  character,"  with  permission  to  smoke 
in  such  rooms  as  the  guardians  might  determine,  had  been  exceptionally  granted  in  particular  cases  ;  see, 
for  instance,  Special  Order  to  Carlisle  of  June  22nd,  1885,  not  published  in  the  Annual  Report. 

X  "  It  is  the  invariable  practice,"  said  Mr.  Ritchie  approvingly,  "  to  provide  for  the  aged  paupers  a  better 
diet  than  that  for  the  other  classes."  (Mr.  Ritchie  in  House  of  Commons,  May  6th,  1892  ;  Hansard,  vol.  4, 
p.  277.) 

§  Local  Government  Board  to  Bourne  Union,  August  1892  (Local  Government  Chronicle,  August  13th, 
1892,  p.  678)  ;  Local  Government  Board  to  Caistor  Union,  September  1892  (ibid.,  October  8th,  1892,  p.  859). 

[|  General  Order  of  November  3rd,  1892;  Circular  of  November  9th,  1892;  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report,  1892-3,  pp.  lxxxv.,  35-36. 

General  Order  of  March  8th,  1894  ;  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1894-5,  pp.  xcix.,  4-5. 

**  Special  Order  to  Gateshead,  February  15th,  1896  ;  see  also  the  "  Specimen  Order"  given  in  Macmorran 
and  Lushington's  Poor  Law  Orders,  second  edition,  1905,  p.  1061. 

ff  Circular  on  Workhouse  Administration  of  January  29th,  1895 ;  Memorandum  on  Visiting  Committees 
of  June,  1895  ;  Circular  on  Classification  in  Workhouses  of  July  31st,  1896  ;  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report, 
1895-6,  pp.  xxxv.,  107-112,  121-123  ;  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  1896-7,  pp.  lxxxviii.-lxxxix.,  9-10. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
aie  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets.  ,  H 
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stated  that  as  the  character  of  the  workhouse  population  had  so  completely  changed  since 
1834,  the  administration  no  longer  needed  to  be  so  deterrent.  The  old  idea  of  fixed  uni- 
form times  of  going  to  bed  and  rising  and  taking  meals  was  given  up,  it  being  expressly 
left  to  the  master  and  matron  to  allow  any  of  the  aged  (as  well  as  the  infirm  and  the  young 
children)  to  retire  to  rest,  to  rise  and  to  have  their  meals  at  whatever  hours  it  was  thought 
fit.  The  visiting  committees  of  workhouses  are  now  specially  enjoined  to  see  that  the 
aged  were  properly  attended  to,  and  recommended  to  confer  with  them  as  to  any  grievances 
without  any  officials  being  present.*  It  was  suggested  that  the  great  sleeping  wards 
should  be  partitioned  into  separate  cubicles.  The  guardians  were  reminded  that  aged 
or  infirm  couples  might  be  provided  with  separate  rooms.  The  well-behaved  aged 
and  infirm  were  to  be  allowed,  within  reasonable  limits,  fto  go  out  for  walks,  to  visit  their 
friends,  and  to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship  on  Sunday.  The  rules  were  to  be  re- 
laxed to  allow  them  to  receive  visits  in  the  workhouse  from  their  friends.  There  was  to 
be  no  distinctive  dress.  Those  of  them  who  were  of  good  conduct,  and  who  had  "  pre- 
viously led  moral  and  respectable  lives,"  were  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  who  "  are 
likely  to  cause  them  discomfort,"  and  were  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  a  separate  day-room. 
The  whole  note  of  the  administration  of  the  old  people's  wards  of  the  workhouses  was, 
in  fact,  to  be  changed,  so  far  as  the  Central  Authority  could  change  it.  In  the  words  of 
the  1834  Report,  the  old  were  to  enjoy  their  indulgences.  Four  years  later  another 
Circular  was  issued  in  stronger  terms,  reiterating  the  suggestions  of  privileges  that  the 
guardians  ought  to  allow  to  the  deserving  inmates  over  sixty-five — freedom  to  get  up  and 
go  to  bed  and  have  their  meals  when  liked,  to  have  their  own  locked  cupboards  for  their 
little  treasures,  in  all  cases  to  have  their  tobacco  and  dry  tea,  to  be  free  to  go  out  when  they 
chose,  and  to  be  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  their  friends.  They  were  to  be  given 
separate  cubicles  to  sleep  in,  and  special  day-rooms,  "  which  might,  if  thought  desirable, 
be  available  for  members  of  both  sexes  .  .  .  and  in  which  their  meals,  other  than  dinner,might 
be  served  at  hours  fixed  by  the  guardians. "J  "  It  is  hoped  that,  where  there  is  room,  the  guar- 
dians will  not  hesitate  to  take  steps  to  bring  about  improvements  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  aged  deserving  poor."§  Four  or  five  months  later  the  guardians  were 
stirred  up  by  letter,  and  asked  what  they  had  done  towards  creating  the  specially  privi- 
leged class  of  deserving  aged  inmates  that  had  been  so  strongly  pressed  on  them.||  During 
the  years  the  dietaries  for  the  aged  and  infirm  were  being  altered  in  the  direction  of  libera- 
lity, variety  and  freedom  of  choice.  Not  only  are  hot  meat  or  fish  dinners  provided 
("  with  sauce  "),  but  also  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk,  sugar,  butter,  seed  cake,  onions,  lettuce, 
rhubarb  or  stewed  fruit,  sago,  semolina  and  rice  pudding.  In  1900  "  provision  is  also 
made  for  .  .  .  the  inmates  on  special  infirm  diet  ...  to  receive  daily,  before  bed- 
time, or  at  such  time  as  the  guardians  may  fix,  a  small  allowance  of  milk  pudding  or 
similar  food  to  break  the  interval  between  the  usual  meals,  "^f  The  Central  Authority 
in  1904  made  no  objection  to  a  board  of  guardians  subscribing  to  a  lending  library,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  constant  supply  of  books  for  the  deserving  aged  workhouse  inmates, 


*  Memorandum  on  the  Duties  of  Visiting  Committees,  June,  1895  ;  in  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report, 
1895-6,  p.  122. 

f  Sunday  morning,  and  one  day  a  month,  was  held  to  be  not  sufficient  outing.  "  In  the  case  of  aged 
inmates  of  respectable  character,"  said  Mr.  Chaplin,  "  leave  of  absence  might  well  be  allowed  on  weekdays 
more  frequently  than  is  now  the  case."  [At  Old  Gravel  Lane  Workhouse.]  (Hansard,  May  23rd,  1898,  voL 
58,  p.  326.) 

%  Circular  of  August  4th,  1900,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  19. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  20.  Nor  was  this  merely  a  formal  expression.  We  see,  in  the  next  few  years,  the  Central 
Authority  cordially  sanctioning  the  provision,  at  no  small  extra  expense  in  capital  and  annual  maintenance^ 
of  new  old  people's  wards  in  some  unions,  of  specialised  old  men's  and  old  women's  homes  in  others  ;  even  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  (as  at  Woolwich)  the  location  of  the  most  respectable  and  best  conducted  of  the  aged 
in  a  comfortable  private  mansion  conducted  with  the  minimum  of  rules,  and  without  outward  sign  of  pauperism. 

||  See,  for  instance,  Local  Government  Board  to  Bradford  Union,  January  10th,  1901,  in  MS.  archives, 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.  There  were  then,  in  the  Bradford  workhouse,  twenty  aged  paupers  of  tho 
first  class,  and  seventeen  of  the  second  class.  Both  these  day  wards  have  cushioned  armchairs,  lockers  with 
keys  for  each  inmate,  carpets  on  the  floor,  curtains  to  the  windows,  and  are  made  comfortable  with  cushions, 
coloured  table-cloths,  pictures  and  ornaments.  The  inmates  have  special  dormitories.  (Bradford  Union 
to  Local  Government  Board,  January  26th,  1901.)  The  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847  was  still 
nominally  in  force. 

^[  Circular  of  October  11th,  1900  ;  Workhouse  Regulations  (Dietaries  and  Accounts)  Order,  1900  ;  in 
Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  pp.  65-66.  But  the  Central  Authority  struck  at  afternoon  tea  1  The  St- 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  Guardians,  were  informed  that  it  was  "  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  guardians  for  the  infirm  men,  and  all  men  over  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  to  have  half  a  piDt  of  tea  daily 
at  3.30  p.m.,  between  the  midday  and  evening  meals."  (Local  Government  Board  to  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
Square,  November,  1900  ;  see  Local  Government  Chronicle,  November  17th,  1900,  p.  1147.) 
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and  held  that  no  special  sanction  was  required.*  Finally,  "it  is  open  to  guardians,  if 
they  think  fit,  to  incur  reasonable  expenses  in  providing  a  piano,  for  use  at  divine  service 
[and  therefore,  presumably  also  at  other  times,  once  it  was  installed]  held  in  a  workhouse 
infirmary  for  old  and  infirm  inmates  "f  ;  or  to  provide  a  harmonium  at  the  cost  of  the 
poor  rate  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  J 

I. — Non-Residents. 

There  is  no  change  to  record  in  1871  in  the  expressed  policy  of  preventing  relief 
to  paupers  not  resident  within  the  union.  Such  relief  (given  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  hardship  of  removal)  continued  in  many  cases,  but  was  repeatedly  blamed  by 
the  inspectors.  "  Non-resident  relief  is  given  in  almost  all  the  unions.  .  .  .  sixteen  per  cent, 
of  the  outdoor  paupers  of  Grlendale  Union  were  non-resident  "§  In  1878  the  Central 
Authority  suggested  that  such  relief  "  might  be  almost  entirely  discontinued. "||  There 
has  been  no  explicit  abrogation  of  this  policy  down  to  the  present  day  ;  even  in  face  of 
representations  that  it  is  "  harsh  and  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
But  from  1871  onwards  we  have  the  force  of  the  maxim  weakene:!  by  the  growth  of  whole 
classes  of  cases  which  the  guardians  are  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  send  to  places  out- 
side the  union,  and  maintain  there.  I  need  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  boarded-out 
children.  Another  growing  class  is  that  of  paupers  who  are  placed  in  certified  schools 
or  homes,  either  by  way  merely  of  boarding  school  (frequently  recommended  as  a  method 
of  disposing  of  Roman  Catholic  children)  ;  or  for  residence  in  any  industrial  or  reformatory 
school ;  or  (irrespective  of  age)  for  maintenance  in  an  institution  for  special  treatment 
(blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  crippled,  epileptic,  idiot,  etc.)  ;  or  merely  in  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  ;**  or  for  curative  treatment  in  a  hospital,  convalescent  home,  seaside 
home  or  sanatorium. "f"j*  Even  able-bodied  aged  paupers  may,  as  the  Poplar  Guardians 
were  informed  in  1896,  be  boarded-out  in  country  families,  under  the  guise  of  non-resident 
relief.  The  Central  Authority  has  not  objected  to  the  transfer  of  workhouse  inmates, 
provided  these  do  not  actively  protest,  to  country  workhouses,  there  to  be  maintained 
as  non-resident  paupers.  JJ  In  one  case,  indeed,  the  Central  Authority  allowed  a  union 
to  abolish  its  workhouse  altogether  (retaining  only  a  casual  ward),  and  approved  "  arrange- 
ments for  the  boarding-out  of  the  indoor  poor  in  the  workhouses  of  other  unions  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  five  years.  "§§  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  determine  how  much  is 
left  of  the  policy  of  preventing  non-resident  relief  as  such. 

J. — The  Workhouse. 

^We  left  the  Central  Authority  in  1871,  fully  accepting  the  view  that  the  workhouse 
was  not  merely  a  "  test "  which  few  only  might  be  expected  to  pass  or  to  endure  for  long, 
but  a  place  of  permanency  or  long  continued  residence  for  whole  classes  of  paupers.  The 
workhouse  population  on  January  1st,  1871,  numbered,  in  fact,  168,073.    The  Central 

*  Local  Government  Chronicle,  August  27th,  1904,  p.  898  ;  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1903-4, 
by  W.  A.  Casson,  1905,  p.  97. 

f  Local  Government  Board's  Decision,  Local  Government  Chronicle,  November  1st,  1902,  p.  1102  ;  Decisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-3,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1904,  p.  72. 

1  Local  Government  Board  to  St.  German's  Union,  December,  1898 ;  Local  Government  Chronicle, 
December  24th,  1898,  p.  1192. 

§  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  78. 

||  Memorandum  relating  to  the  Administration  of  Out-relief,  February,  1878  ;  in  Seventh  Annual  Report, 
1877-8,  p.  224.  "  The  suggestion  that  non-resident  relief  should  be  absolutely  abolished  is  one  in  which  the 
president  is  quite  disposed  to  concur,  with  perhaps,  some  reservation  regarding  existing  cases."  ('Local 
Government  Board  to  Chairman  of  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  May  12th,  1877,  in  Seventh  Annual  Report, 
1877-8,  p.  56.) 

Bradford  Union  to  Local  Government  Board,  September  13th,  1901,  forwarding  resolution:  "That 
^  .  .  the  prohibition  of  non-residential  relief  to  the  widow  and  children  of  a  person  who  may  have  died  in 
the  union  of  his  settlement  is  harsh  and  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  1844,  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  1852,  call 
for  urgent  revision."  This  received  only  an  acknowledgment.  (Local  Government  Board  to  Bradford  Union, 
September  16th,  1901.) 

**  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1903-4,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1905,  p.  26. 

ft  If  guardians  wish  to  make  use  of  the  Margate  Homes  for  Sick  Paupers,  they  may  do  so  (as  the  Central 
Authority  expressly  informed  them  in  1874),  by  granting  non-resident  relief.  (Circular  of  1874  ;  Sse  Local 
Government  Chronicle,  May  23rd,  1874,  p.  334.) 

Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  15th,  1904,  p.  1072. 

§§  Local  Government  Board  to  Woodbridge  Union,  April  26th,  1898  ;  in  Local  Government  Chronicle, 
May  14th,  1898,  p.  474.   

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
■are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets.    ,   ,   , . 
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Authority,  reverting  to  the  proposals  of  the  1834  Report,  had  accordingly  started  out  to 
differentiate  the  workhouse  into  separate  institutions  for  particular  classes  (the  children, 
the  sick,  and,  in  the  Metropolis,  also  the  imbeciles  and  idiots)  ;  to  impose  an  altogether 
new  standard  of  expensive  structural  efficiency  on  the  boards  of  guardians  ;  to  press 
incessantly  for  new  buildings  of  approved  pattern  ;  to  increase  the  healthiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  wards  for  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  children  ;  and  to  make  the  dietaries  for 
these  classes  better  adapted  to  their  likings  and  their  needs.  "  Those  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  these  institutions,"  had  said  the  Central  Authority's  own  medical  officer 
in  1867,  "  are  almost  solely  such  as  may  fittingly  receive  them,  viz.,  the  aged  and  infirm, 
the  destitute  sick,  and  children.  "Workhouses  are  now  asylums  and  infirmaries."*  There 
was,  after  1871,  no  change,  and  no  arrest  in  this  policy.f  So  far  as  the  children,  the 
sick,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  were  concerned,  I  have  already  described  its  continuance 
and  its  progressive  development.  The  improvement  of  the  institutional  provision 
for  the  pauper,  by  removing  some  of  the  objections  to  the  indiscriminate  general  work- 
house of  1835-1865,  fitted  in,  we  may  say,  with  the  new  crusade  of  the  inspectorate  against 
outdoor  relief  as  such.  That  crusade  was,  however,  for  the  first  twenty  years,  pushed 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  particular  boards  of  guardians  had  accepted  the  new 
idea  of  the  specialised  institutional  treatment  for  particular  classes,  or  were  still  wedded 
to  the  indiscriminate  common  workhouse,  which  aimed  at  being  "deterrent."  Mr.  Longley 
realised  that  the  higher  standard  of  comfort  that  was  coming  to  be  allowed  to  the  aged, 
the  sick  and  the  children  in  a  general  workhouse,  inevitably  tended  to  prevent  the  necessary 
strictness  and  severity  being  applied  to  the  able-bodied.  The  inspectorate  accordingly 
strove  in  London  to  get  specialised  institutions  for  the  able-bodied  also  ;  the  result  being 
the  "  Poplar  test  workhouse  "  that  I  have  already  described. 

In  1874  the  Central  Authority  expressed  its  regret  at  the  slow  progress  "  towards  the 
permanent  classification  in  separate  establishments  of  the  various  classes  of  indoor 
paupers,  other  than  the  sick.  .  .  .  We  attach  the  utmost  importance  tothis  improvement 
of  the  classification  of  indoor  paupers,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  maintenance  of  that  discipline  which  lies  at  the  root  of  an  effective  administration 
of  indoor  relief.  This  improvement,  however,  cannot  be  effected,  except  at  an  enormous 
and  almost  prohibitory  cost,  otherwise  than  by  the  combination  of  several  boards  of 
guardians  for  this  purpose.  Their  existing  workhouses  would,  in  that  event,  become 
available  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  various  classes  of  indoor  paupers  chargeable 
to  the  several  combined  areas.  "We  are  advised  that  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a  combination  can  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  boards  of  guardians,  which  we  trust  may  still  take  place,  and  the  desirableness 
of  which  we  shall  continue  to  press  upon  the  guardians."{  No  such  combinations  took 
place,  and  the  Central  Authority,  baffled  by  the  expense,  and  apparently  not  prepared 
to  adopt  the  heroic  expedient  of  issuing  Orders  merging  several  unions  in  one,  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  get  classification  by  institutions,  except  with  regard  to  the  children  and 
the  sick.  The  able-bodied  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  general  workhouse  ;  and  we  must 
note,  for  twenty  years  after  1871,  battling  with  the  ameliorative  efforts  of  the  departmental 
architect,  the  departmental  medical  officer  and  the  departmental  educational  experts 
on  behalf  of  particular  classes  of  inmates,  an  attempt  to  make  the  workhouse  more  "  de- 
terrent "  to  other  classes  of  paupers. 

The  most  marked  increase  of  severity  was  directed  against  the  class  of  "  ins  and 
outs,"  called  in  America  "  revolvers,"  and  it  took  the  form  of  enlarged  powers  of  de- 
tention. By  an  Act  of  1871  the  guardians  were  enabled  to  detain  a  pauper  (other  than  a 
vagrant)  who  gave  notice  to  quit,  in  any  case  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  if  he  had  already 

*  Dr.  E.  Smith,  in  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1867-8,  p.  43. 

f  We  may  gain  an  idea  of  the  energy  put  into  the  provision  of  improved  accommodation  for  the  indoor 
poor  since  1868,  by  the  total  capital  expenditure  sanctioned  for  workhouses,  etc.,  by  Order  or  letter  of  the 
Central  Authority.  The  total  so  sanctioned  during  the  thirty-four  years  1835-1868,  including  the  initial 
provision  of  workhouses  after  1834,  was  £7,079,126  (Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
1868-9,  pp.  316-7),  or  no  more  than  an  average  of  £208,209  annually.  For  the  thirty-seven  years  1869-1905 
the  corresponding  sum  was  no  less  than  £24,609,035  (Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1905-6,  p.  608),  or  an  average  of  £665,109.  To  this  must  be  added  .the  expenditure  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  for  Poor  Law  purposes  only,  sick  asylums,  district  schools,  etc.,  which  in  the  first 
period  of  thirty-four  years  was  only  £571,401  ;  and  in  the  second  period  of  thirty-seven  years  was  £6,810,140 
(Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1868-9,  pp.  31-7-8  ; Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  1905-6,  p.  609).  The  total  capital  outlay  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Authority  for 
Poor  Law  purposes  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years  has,  therefore,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  nearly 
£1,000,000  annually,  the  amount  for  1905  being  £789,373— as  compared  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  sum 
in  the  first  thirty-four  years  of  the  new  Poor  Law. 

t  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  pp.  xxv-xxvi. 
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discharged  himself  once  or  oftener  within  a  month  before  giving  the  notice,  for  forty-eight 
hours  ;  and  if  he  had  so  discharged  himself  more  than  twice  within  two  months,  for 
seventy-two  hours.*  Under  the  Act  of  1899|  a  pauper  may  even  be  compulsorily  de- 
tained for  168  hours  (one  week)  "  if  he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  discharged 
himself  frequently  without  sufficient  reason." 

"With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  pauper,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  fifteen  years  after 
1871,  there  was  to  be  no  leniency.  The  spirit  of  the  administration,  whether  of  the  work- 
house or  of  the  casual  ward,  was  that  subsequently  expressed  by  Mr.  Walter  Long.  "  I 
would  treat  the  wastrel  and  the  vagabond,  and  the  man  who  makes  his  wife  and  children 
paupers  because  of  his  own  degraded  habits  in  a  severe  way,  and  I  would  make  life  a  bur- 
den to  him  while  he  remains  in  the  workhouse.  I  try  to  insist  upon  it  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  workhouses  we  should  make  such  men  realise  that  if  we  are  compelled  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  rates  we  will  do  it  at  some  discomfort  to  them. "J  But  it  was  not,  in 
fact,  found  practicable  to  avoid  improving  the  accommodation,  even  for  the  able-bodied. 
For  them,  as  for  all  other  inmates,  the  Central  Authority  insisted  on  a  sufficient  supply  of 
blankets,  sheets,  bedroom  furniture  and  conveniences. §  For  them,  too,  the  Central 
Authority  insisted  on  such  comforts  as  knives  and  forks  to  eat  their  meals  with — in 
one  case  having  a  long  tussle  with  a  recalcitrant  board  of  guardians  on  this  point.  ||  The 
able-bodied  shared,  too,  in  the  improvement  of  the  cooking  which  took  place,  particularly 
after  the  general  investigation  which  led  to  the  new  Dietaries  Order  of  1900.  "  This  Order," 
said  an  inspector,  "  has  certainly  had  two  good  incidental  results.  It  has  induced  many 
boards  of  guardians  to  engage  paid  cooks,  instead  of  employing  chance  inmates  knowing 
nothing  about  the  work  .  .  .  and  the  cooking  appliances  have  in  many  cases  been 
overhauled  and  improved.  In  some  places  they  have  been  of  the  most  rudimentary 
character."^  The  able-bodied  may  even  get  special  privileges.  Inmates  employed  on 
specially  heavy  work  are  permitted  to  receive  an  extra  meal,  as  lunch.  The  discretion 
in  this  matter  at  first  belonged  to  the  medical  officer,  but  now  the  guardians  have  power 
to  order  lunch  as  they  think  fit.  •  In  no  case  can  any  inmate  claim  it  as  a  right,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  given  merely  on  account  of  household  work.  Lunch,  when  allowed,  is  very 
plain,  and  may  not  include  alcohol.  The  medical  officer  is  to  advise  as  to  the  degree  of 
employment  necessitating  lunch,  but  the  Central  Authority  suggests  that  "  heavy  work," 
earning  lunch  for  able-bodied  men  and  women,  should  be  taken  to  mean  "  an  average 
day's  work  with  sustained  exertion,  e.g.,  corn  grinding,  pumping,  stone  breaking,  or 
crushing,  shifting  heavy  goods,  digging,  scrubbing,  washing,  ironing,  etc.,"  while  heavy 
work  for  the  aged  and  infirm  (or  light  work  for  the  able-bodied)  is  "employment  without 
sustained  exertion,  e.g.,  woodchopping  and  wood  bundling,  hoeing  or  weeding,  sorting 
light  articles,  sewing,  etc."  Beer  was  particularly  objected  to.  In  1877  the  Hackney 
Eoard  of  Guardians  who  wanted  to  give  beer  to  two  paupers  who  assisted  the  coachman 
were  told  that  they  were  "  legally  empowered  to  require  from  inmates  such  labour  as 


*  Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  1871,  34  &  35  Vic,  c.  108,  sec.  4. 

f  Poor  Law  Act,  62  &  63  Vic,  c.  37,  sec  4.  The  guardians  are  not  obliged  to  adopt  these  periods  of 
detention,  and  if  they  do  so,  provision  is  made  for  cases  of  hardship  by  allowing  them,  or  in  the  intervals 
between  their  meetings  the  visiting  committee,  to  "  exempt,  either  wholly  or  partially,  any  pauper  from  the 
operation  of  this  section."  The  master  of  the  workhouse,  too,  "  may,  if  the  Board  of  Guardians  be  not  sitting 
or  the  visiting  committee  be  not  in  attendance,  discharge  any  pauper  to  whom  this  section  shall  apply 
before  the  expiration  of  any  such  period  as  aforesaid,  if  any  circumstances  shall,  in  his  opinion,  require  this 
to  be  done." 

If  a  pauper  escapes  from  the  workhouse  during  the  period  of  his  detention,  or  while  an  inmate  refuses 
or  neglects  to  work  or  to  observe  the  rules,  he  may  be  prosecuted  as  idle  and  disorderly  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act  of  1824  (5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  S3C  3) ;  for  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  or  for  destroying  or  damaging  his  own 
clothes,  or  any  property  of  the  guardians,  he  becomes  liable  to  the  heavier  penalty  of  the  rogue  and  vagabond. 
The  same  penalties  attach  to  the  wilfully  giving  a  false  name  or  making  a  false  statement  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  relief,  and  this  clause  has  been  twice  revised,  so  that  since  1876  (Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  39  &  40  Vic,  c.  61,  S3C  44),  any  pe  son  who  so  obtained  relief,  may  be  proceeded  against 
at  any  time  while  he  continues  to  receive  it,  and  since  1882  (Casual  Poor  Act,  45  &  46  Vic,  c.  36,  sec  5),  the 
provision  applies  equally,  whether  the  person  attempts  so  to  obtain  relief  for  himself,  or  for  any  one  else.  If 
a  pauper  escapes  from  a  workhouse  or  asylum  while  suffering  from  bodily  disease  of  an  infectious  or  contagious 
nature,  the  justice  convicting  him  of  the  offence  may  order  that  he  be  taken  back  to  the  workhouse  or  asylum 
and  kept  there  till  cured,  or  otherwise  lawfully  discharged,  and  that  the  warrant  of  commitment  then  be  put 
in  execution. 

t  Hansard,  May  9th,  1902,  Vol.  107,  p.  1276. 

§  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1904,  p.  10. 

||  Local  Government  Chronicle,  December  21st,  1889,  p.  1051.  This  was  with  the  Chester  Board  which 
refused  "  to  allow  the  workhouse  inmates  knives  and  forks  at  dinner  except  on  Christmas  Day."  The  Central 
Authority  peremptorily  required  them  to  be  provided  for  "  all  the  inmates." 

Mr.  Preston-Thomas's  Report,  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1,  p.  126. 

NOTE. — References  made  inthis  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering.s  in  brackets. 
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might  be  required  without  having  recourse  to  exceptional  indulgences  " — in  this  case 
the  giving  of  beer — "  which  could  only,  in  effect,  vitiate  the  principle  of  the  workhouse 
being  a  pauper  test."*  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  beer  is  habitually  allowed 
to  the  able-bodied  inmates  of  certain  workhouses  at  certain  times,  in  return 
for  work.  A  number  of  boards  of  guardians,  having  land  to  cultivate,  have  been  permitted 
by  Special  Orders  to  "make  to  paupers  employed  in  harvest  work  on  land  belonging 
to  the  guardians  such  allowance  of  food  and  fermented  liquor  as  may  be  necessary," 
without  any  direction  of  the  medical  officer.")*  And  when  in  1903  an  auditor  surcharged  a 
workhouse  master  for  beer  allowed  to  certain  inmates  for  work  done,  it  was  explained 
*'  that  if  such  allowance  was  withheld,  some  of  the  paupers  would  leave  the  workhouse  " — 
surely  a  strange  threat  to  make  to  a  Poor  Law  authority— and  with  others  "  difficulties 
would  arise  to  get  them  to  work."  On  this  explanation  the  Central  Authority  (whilst 
upholding  the  auditor's  decision  in  point  of  law)  remitted  the  surcharge.  J  Finally,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse  was  not  to  be  denied  to  the  ablebodied. 
■even  for  bad  conduct.  The  master  must  admit  all  persons  who  present  the  proper  order, 
at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  He  may  not  refuse  admission  even  to  a  man  in 
a  state  of  drunkenness.§  Nor  could  a  man  be  punished  for  being  admitted  whilst  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens.\\ 

There  is,  thus,  a  marked  change  of  tone  after  I88o,  in  workhouse  administration, 
as  in  other  branches  of  policy.  This  change  of  tone  becomes  specially  marked  in  the 
Circular  of  January  and  the  Memorandum  of  June,  1895,  in  which  the  newly  elected  boai 
of  guardians,  chosen  for  the  first  time  on  a  democratic  franchise  and  without  any  high 
rating  qualification,  were  specially  instructed  as  to  their  administrative  duties.  These 
authoritative  documents  breathe  a  spirit  of  humane  consideration  for  the  pauper  inmates, 
without  excepting  the  able-bodied,  which  Mr.  Longley  would,  I  think,  not  have  regarded 
as  "  deterrent."  The  medical  officer,  rather  than  the  master,  was  to  advise  the  guardians 
■on  practically  all  the  points  on  which  the  general  regimen  of  the  institution  depended.  The 
visiting  committees  were  to  take  care  that  all  the  arrangements  were  in  order  ;  they 
"  should  satisfy  themselves  whether  there  is  any  structural  defect  in  any  part  of  the 
house  ;  whether  painting  or  lime  washing  is  required  ;  whether  the  wards  are  clean  and 
^provided  with  such  conveniences  as  lockers  or  shelves  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  proper 
order  ;  whether  there  is  any  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  or 
in  the  general  sewerage  of  the  house  ;  whether  the  yards  are  defective  as  airing  courts 
or  places  of  recreation.  The  attention  of  the  visiting  committee  should  be  carefully 
•directed  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  which  should  be  effected  by  special  means,  apart 
irom  the  usual  means  of  doors,  windows  and  fireplaces,  and  should  be  so  arranged  that 
■each  ward  may  be  brought  into  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  open  air."  The 
classes  of  inmates  are  to  be  sub-divided  "  with  reference  to  the  moral  character  or  be- 
haviour, or  to  their  previous  habits."  The  employment  to  be  provided  is  to  be  "  un- 
objectionable in  its  character."  The  clothing  "  should  not  be  in  any  way  distinctive  or 
conspicuous  in  character."  The  visiting  committees  are  to  see  that  there  is  always  enough 
nnder-clothing  in  stock  to  allow  all  the  inmates  the  requisite  changes  ;  that  "  sufficient 
means  for  ensuring  personal  cleanliness  are  provided  ;  that  a  convenient  lavatory,  as 
well  as  baths,^"  with  water  laid  on,  and  supplied  with  towels,  soap  and  combs,  are  accessible 
to  each  class."  "  A  piece  of  cocoa  fibre  matting  or  other  material,  or  a  mattress  should 
be  placed  between  the  bedstead  and  the  bed.  A  sufficient  supply  of  blankets,  sheets, 
oedroom  furniture  and  conviences  should  be  provided." 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  great  improvement  in  the  workhouse  dietary,  carried 
out  after  prolonged  enquiries,  in  the  General  Order  of  1900.**  During  the  preceding  twenty 
years  there  had  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  subject.    The  Central  Authority  had, 

*  Local  Government  Board  to  Hackney  Union,  January,  1877,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  January 
13th,  1877,  p.  31. 

f  Special  Order  to  Wirral  Union,  June  11th,  1886  ;  Special  Order  to  Drayton  Union,  September  2nd,  1892. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1901,  the  Keighley  Guardians,  for  harvest  work,  were  only  allowed  to  give  extra  "food 
and  drink  other  than  fermented  liquor."  (Spacial  Order  to  Keighley  Union,  August  1st,  1901.)  Does  this 
allow  distilled  spirits  ? 

X  Local  Government  Chronicle,  November  7th,  1903,  p.  1091. 

§  Local  Government  Board  to  Hexham  Union,  April  1902,  Local  Government  Chronicle,  April  19th,  1902, 
p.  413  ;  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-3,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1904,  pp.  14,  23. 

||  Local  Government  Chronicle,  June  13th,  1903,  p.  577  ;  Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-3,  by 
W.  A.  Casson,  1904,  p.  162. 

H  It  had  been  ordered  already  in  1886  that,  as  regards  the  bath,  every  person  "  should  have  the  rignt 
to  demand  water  which  has  not  been  previously  used."  (Minute  of  Instructions,  Bathing  of  Workhouse 
Inmates.  February  2nd,  1886  ;  in  Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1886-7,  p.  1. 

**  Workhouse  Regulations  (Dietaries  and  Accounts)  Order,  1900  ;  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  1900-1, 
p.  cvii,  62-72. 
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in  1871,  sanctioned  the  use  of  Australian  tinned  meat.*  It  had  also  authorised  in  over  a  hun- 
dred unions  fish  dinners  once  a  week.f  In  1892  it  had  drawn  attention  to  the  great  variation 
among  unions  in  the  amount  of  alcoholic  drink  consumed.^  In  1896  it  had  engaged  in 
a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians,  and  others  elsewhere,  who 
objected  to  the  waste  involved  in  supplying  each  inmate  with  a  fixed  and  weighed-out  allow- 
ance of  bread,  and  found  by  experiment  that  much  less  was  used  (and  very  much  less  thrown 
into  the  pig-trough)  if  the  paupers  were  allowed  to  help  themselves  at  meals  without  stint. 
The  Central  Authority  long  resisted  this  subversive  proposal,  and  insisted  on  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847  being  obeyed.  When  the  rebellious  boards  persisted,  the 
Central  Authority  gave  way — not,  however,  amending  its  Orders,  but  permitting,  by 
letter,  the  breach  of  them.§  An  official  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter  advised  the  president  that  the  injunction  of  the  Order  to  weigh  out  a  fixed 
ration  to  each  pauper  might  with  advantage  be  abandoned  in  the  case  of  bread,  jj  But 
when,  in  1901,  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  asked  that  the  same  principle  should 
be  applied  to  vegetables,  the  Central  Authority  consented  only  to  bear  the  suggestion 
in  mind'.*} 

In  1900  the  new  Dietaries  Order,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  greatly  increased  the 
nutritive  value,  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  diets  allowed  ;  whilst  the  accompanying: 
Memorandum  formulated  a  whole  code  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  meals.** 

K. — Emigration. 

For  many  years  after  1871  there  is  no  change,  either  of  policy  or  of  practice,  to  record 
as  to  emigration,  beyond  the  continuance  and  slow  growth  of  a  tiny  trickle  of  child  emigra- 
tion to  Canada.  Down  to  recent  years,  at  any  rate,  the  Colonies  expressed  a  decided 
objection  to  any  Poor  Law  emigration  of  adults,  being,  as  the  Central  Authority  explained^. 
"  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  thus  receiving  persons  of  bad  character,  or  those  who,  from 
weak  health  or  other  causes,  might  become  burdensome  to  them,"  and  "  in  consequence 
of  representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
(Central  Authority  feels  itself)  precluded  from  sanctioning  any  expenditure  from  the 
poor  rates  in  connection  with  emigration  to  that  country,  "fl  Nevertheless,  the  Act  of 
1849  had  not  been  repealed  and  the  guardians  were  not  debarred  from  emigrating,  not 
paupers  only,  but  any  poor  person  settled  in  their  Unions,  whether  in  receipt  of  relief  or 
not.  The  number  so  emigrated  (apart  from  orphan  or  deserted  children)  continued,, 
however,  to  be  small.Jl  In  1905,  the  Central  Authority  under  Mr.  Long's  presidency  in 
connection,  first  with  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  by  the  guardians,  and  then  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  revived  the  old  policy  of  1835-53  and  expressly 
encouraged  the  emigration,  at  the  public  expense,  of  suitable  persons,  whether  or  not 
otherwise  in  receipt  of  aid  from  the  rates. §§ 

Meanwhile,  the  emigration  of  Poor  Law  children  to  Canada  continued,  special  applica- 
tions for  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority  having  to  be  made  in  each  case.||||  The 
question  of  the  superior  position  in  which  such  children  were  thus  placed,  compared  with 


*  KnigMs  Official  Advertiser,  October  21st,  1871,  p.  196. 
t  Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1883-4,  p.  Hi. 

%  Circular  of  December  15th,  1892,  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1892-3,  p.  43. 

§  MS.  archives,  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians,  1895,  etc.  ;  Local  Government  Chronicle,  January  11th, 
1896,  p.  33  ;  February  8th,  1896,  p.  121. 

||  This  was  also  permitted  by  letter  to  the  Grantham  Board  of  Guardians  (Local  Government  Board  to 
Grantham  Union,  November,  1901;  Local  Government  Chronicle,  December  7th,  1901)  ;  and  doubtless  to 
others.  The  Central  Authority  had,  in  fact,  intimated  its  willingness  "to  consider  applications"  for  a  similar 
concession  "  from  the  guardians  of  large  Unions."  (Local  Government  Board  to  Associations  of  Poor  Law 
Unions,  March  13th,  1901  ;  Local  Government  Chronicle,  March  23rd,  1901,  p.  295.) 

T|  Local  Government  Board  to  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions,  March  13th,  1901  ;  Local  Government 
Chronicle,  March  23rd,  1901,  p.  295.  I  cannot  find  that,  down  to  the  present  day,  any  such  permission  has 
been  given. 

**  On  no  account  are  the  paupers,  if  allowed  "milk,"  to  bep  ut  off  with  "  skim  milk,"or  "  scald  milk  "  : 
by  a  decision  of  1903,  "  milk  "  means  always  new  milk.  (Decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1902-3, 
by  W.  A.  Casson,  1904,  p.  11.) 

ttMen:orandum  on  Emigration  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  26th, 
1889,  p.  884. 

XX  In  1883-4,  there  were  296  persons  emigrated ;  in  1885-6,  133  persons ;  between  1887  and  1898  the 
number  fell  from  301  to  12  ;  it  began  to  revive  in  1903,  when  it  was  sixty-six  ;  in  1905  it  was  317  {see 
Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Twenty-sixth,  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Reports). 

§§  Mr.  Long  in  House  of  Commons,  March  2nd,  1905  [Hansard,  vol.  142,  p.  184). 

HI!  Memorandum  on  Emigration,  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  October  26th,  1889. 

NOTE— References  made  in  this  Volume;  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 

are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised. 
Their  emigration  and  special  supervision  in  Canada  were  the  subject  of  repeated  Circulars 
and  correspondence.*  The  numbers  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  thus  removed  to 
superior  conditions  rose,  from  100  or  200  annually,  to  398  in  1903  and  491  in  1905. f 

L. — Relief  on  Loan. 

"We  note,  without  any  explicit  change  of  policy,  a  growing  tendency  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  relief  on  loan.  It  is  in  Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  1871  that  I  find  a  revival  of  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  in  1840  that  medical  relief,  in  particular,  might  be  given  on  loan  ; 
and  even  that  it  should  be  "  generally  granted  by  way  of  loan,"J  without  regard,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  probability  of  its  being  recovered.  This  opinion  of  the  inspectorate,  though 
(as  I  gather)  constantly  pressed  on  boards  of  guardians,  did  not,  in  1877,  receive  the  ex- 
plicit endorsement  of  the  Central  Authority.  An  influential  proposal  to  make  all  relief 
(and  especially  all  medical  relief)  recoverable  as  if  given  on  loan  was  definitely  negatived. 
"  The  policy  of  the  existing  law,"  it  was  declared,  "  is  that  the  question  whether  or  not 
relief  shall  be  granted  on  loan,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  shall  be  recoverable  at  a  future 
time,  is  to  be  determined  by  a  consideration  of  the  actual  circumstances  existing  at  the 
time  the  relief  is  granted,  and  it  would  te  at  variance  with  that  policy  if  every  recipient 
of  relief  were  to  feel  that  after  he  again  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment  any  savings 
he  might  be  able  to  put  by  would  be  liable  for  the  repayment  of  the  relief  which  he  might 
have  received. "§  This  seems  to  be  the  latest  declaration  of  policy.  There  is  a  particular 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  granting  medical  relief  on  loan  when  the  medical  officer  is  paid  by 
salary,  which  does  not  arise  when  he  is  paid  by  fee — namely,  that  of  fixing  the  amount 
to  be  recovered.  The  Central  Authority  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  perhaps  be 
met  by  paying  him  partly  by  fee  and  partly  by  salary,  but  it  expressed  no  decided  views 
as  to  either  the  practicability  or  the  expediency  of  such  a  course. |j 

Moreover,  the  Central  Authority  held  that  "  the  relieving  officer  has  no  power  to 
compel  any  applicant  to  accept  relief  on  loan.  If,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  sudden  or  urgent 
necessity  a  person  refuses  to  accept  the  offer  of  medical  relief  upon  the  condition  that 
the  cost  thereof  be  repaid,  the  Board  consider  that  the  relieving  officer  would  not  be 
exempt  from  all  further  responsibility  in  the  case,  unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
applicant  was  in  a  position  to  procure  the  requisite  medical  aid  without  assistance  from 
the  poor  rate."1[  When  it  was  laid  down  in  1876  that  no  relief  to  a  lunatic  could  be 
recovered  unless  and  until  declared  to  be  on  loan,  it  was  remarked  that  "  it  will  be  incum- 
bent upon  the  guardians  ...  to  examine  each  case  ...  to  consider  all  its  circum- 
stances, and  not  to  declare  the  relief  to  be  given  on  loan,  until  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
circumstances  will  justify  such  a  declaration.  Nor  was  it  permissible  to  fix  the  value  of 
medical  relief  at  an  arbitary  sum.  "  There  are  great  practical  difficulties,"  concludes 
the  Central  Authority  in  1886.  "  in  the  way  of  determining  the  value  of  such  relief,"  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  it  when  made  on  loan.** 

Thus,  it  can  perhaps  not  fairly  be  said  that  the  inspectors'  policy  of  using  the  power 
of  granting  relief  on  loan,  as  a  means  of  deterring  applicants  from  applying  for  or  accepting 
it,  has  received  formal  endorsement  by  the  Central  Authority.  On  the  other  hand,  Unions 
which  have  adopted  the  policy  of  systematically  granting  all  medical  relief  on  loan,  irre- 
spective of  the  applicant's  circumstances,  have — so  far  as  I  can  discover — not  been  re- 
proved or  criticised  by  the  Central  Authority  for  what  is,  apparently,  a  breach  of  its 
instructions.  On  a  complaint  being  made  of  this  practice,  the  Bradfield  Board  of  Guar- 
dians contended  that  it  was  justified  ;  and  their  contention  was  apparently  upheld.'ff  And 
the   practice   of   the   Bristol   Board  of  Guardians  of   granting  all   outdoor  relief 


*  Memorandum  of  April,  1883  ;   Thirteenth.  Annual  Report,  1883-4,  pp.  xlvii-xlix,  32-33  ;  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report,  1885-6,  pp.  xxxvi-xxxvii,  61-65  ;  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  p.  exxxv. 
f  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  p.  587. 

%  Mr.  Corbett's  Report  of  August  10th,  1871.  Mr.  Longley  repeated  the  suggestion.  (Third  Annual 
Report,  1873-4,  p.  156.) 

§  Letter  to  Chairman  of  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  May  12th,  1877,  in  Seventh  Annual  Report,  p.  5i. 
||  Ibid.  Selections  from  Correspondence  of  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  II.,  1880,  pp.  70,  110. 

**  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  I.,  1880,  p.  15  ;  ibid,  vol  III 
1888,  p.  271. 

ft  Local  Government  Board  to  Bradfield  Union,  February  1893  ;  Bradfield  Union  to  Local  Government 
Board,  March  21st,  1893  ;  MS.  archives,  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians;  The  Better  Administration  of  (he Poor 
Law,  by  Sir  W.  Chance,  1895,  pp.  123-124. 
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on  loan,  irrespective  of  the  applicant's  circumstances,  or  even  of  his  actual  accept- 
ance of  it  as  a  loan,  has  not  been  stopped.  Moreover,  by  the  Feeding  of  School  Children 
Order,  the  Central  Authority  (in  apparent  contradiction  of  its  decision  of  1877)  directed 
such  relief  to  be  always  given  on  loan,  irrespective  of  the  father's  circumstances.* 

M. — Co-operation  with  Voluntary  Agencies. 

We  left  Mr.  Goschen  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  much  impressed  with  the  value  of 
systematic  and  organised  co-operation  with  voluntary  organisations  in  order  to  avoid 
.the  combination  of  outdoor  relief  with  any  other  source  of  income.  In  1873  I  find  an 
interesting  report  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill  on  official  and  volunteer  agencies  in  administering 
relief,  which  the  Central  Authority  published  and  commended. f  But,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Goschen,  the  boards  of  guardians  by  no  means  invariably  accepted  the  doctrine  of  never 
giving  outdoor  relief  in  aid  of  other  pecuniary  resources.  The  Brixworth  guardians, 
indeed,  as  part  of  their  strict  policy,  refused  to  accord  any  favour  to  the  person  having  an 
allowance  from  a  friendly  society  ;  but  even  they  seem  to  have  made  up  from  the  poor  rate 
the  amount  necessary  for  full  maintenance.  Most  other  boards  of  guardians,  however, 
as  the  Cent  al  Authority  was  officially  informed  in  1873,  reckoned,  by  a  rough  compromise, 
the  friendly  society  pay  at  half  its  amount,!  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  dictum  of  the 
Central  Authority  of  1840  and  1870.§  This  course  was  incidentally  reproved  by  the 
Central  Authority  in  1888.  "  The  guardians,"  it  was  stated,  "  are  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  all  the  means  of  support  possessed  by  the  applicant ;  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  the 
allowance  from  the  club  or  society  appears  to  the  guardians  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  they  should  take  such  allowance  into  account  in  deter- 
mining what  amount  of  relief  is  required  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  the  applicant. || 
It  was,  however,  apparently  found  impracticable  to  take  any  official  action  ;  and  there  is, 
until  1894,  scarcely  any  later  mention  of  the  subject.^  The  policy  of  "  all  or  nothing," 
which  Mr.  Goschen  had  suggested  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  was,  in  fact,  not  persisted 
in  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  practice  of  making  up  insufficient  incomes, 
whether  derived  from  charity,  from  property  or. friendly  society  allowance  or  annuity, 
or  even  (in  the  case  of  women)  from  earnings,  continued  ;  not  infrequently  with  the 
explicit  sanction  of  the  Central  Authority.**  In  1894  the  policy  of  supplementing  other 
resources  received  a  partial  sanction  from  Parliament.  By  the  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1894,  boards  of  guardians  were  legally  empowered,  if  they  thought  fit,  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  an  applicant  for  relief  had  a  friendly  society  allowance. ff  This 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  usual  compromise  of  counting  such  an  allowance  at  half  its 
value,  and  thus  giving  the  thrifty  person  half  the  advantage  of  his  thrift.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  case  of  a  person  having  a  small  friendly  society  allowance  could  be  logically 
distinguished  from  that  of  a  person  having  other  means  or  sources  of  income  insufficient 
to  maintain  him.  Presently  the  Central  Authority  expressly  extended  the  new  doctrine 
to  other  forms  of  saving.  In  1903  it  declared  that  relief  in  supplement  of  property  (in  case 
of  sickness  or  infirmity  of  applicant  or  any  dependent)  was  lawful.  In  the  case  of  an 
applicant  actually  possessing  property,  "  if  the  guardians  are  satisfied,  after  due  inquiry, 
that  the  means  possessed  by  an  applicant  are  insufficient  to  support  himself  and  family, 
they  are  empowered,  subject  to  the  regulations  in  force,  to  grant  such  relief  as  will  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case."{{  In  the  following  year  Parliament  followed  suit  by  ex- 
pressly enacting  that  boards  of  guardians  should  not  under  any  circumstances  take  into 
consideration  any  friendly  society  allowance  up  to  5s.  a  week.§§  There  is,  accordingly, 
in  1907  reported  to  be  much  outdoor  relief  avowedly  given  in  supplement  of  charitable 
aid,  and  other  sources  of  income. 

*  General  Order  of  April  26th,  1905,  in  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1905-6,  pp.  321-322. 

t  Third  Annual   Report,  1873-4,  pp.  126-130. 

t  Mr.  Culley's  Report,  in  Third  Annual  Report,  1873-4,  p.  75. 

§  Minutes  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  1840;  Poor  Law  Board  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Paget,  M.P.,  January  5th, 
1870,  in  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  pp.  108-111. 

||  Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  vol.  III.,  1888,  p.  77. 

Once  or  twice  it  is  mentioned  by  the  inspectors ;  e.g.,  by  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming  in  1889  (Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1888-9,  p.  115),  and  again  in  1891  (Twentieth  Annual  Report, 
1890-1,  p.  225). 

**  Thus,  in  1901,  sanction  was  obtained  by  the  Bradford  Guardians  for  the  grant  of  non-resident  relief 
in  certain  specific  cases  into  which  they  had  made  careful  inquiry.  Among  the  cases  thus  accidentally 
reported  for  sanction,  because  they  happened  to  be  those  of  "  non-resident"  paupers,  were  those  of  grants 
of  2s.  to  6s.  a  week,  in  supplement  of  family  incomes  of  7s.  to  26s.  (Bradford  Union  to  Local  Government 
Board,  November  30th,  1901  ;  MS.  archives,  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians.) 

ft  57  &  58  Vic,  c.  25. 

J  J  Local  Government  Board  decision  in  Local  Government  Chronicle,  June  6th,  1903,  p.  552. 
§§  4  Edw.  VII.,  c.  32,  soc.  1  (Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  Societies  Act),  1904. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  braclets. 
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This  kind  of  co-operation  between  voluntary  agencies  and  the  Poor  Law,  in  the 
pecuniary  relief  of  the  same  individual,  is,  as  I  need  hardly  point  out,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  principle  enunciated  by  Mr.  Goschen  in  1869.  Nothing,  in  fact,  has  been  done 
since  Mr.  Goschen's  Circular  that  is  even  in  the  direction,  so  far  as  domiciliary  relief  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  entire  allocation  of  particular  cases  to  one  kind  of  organised  aid  or  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been,  since  1871,  an  almost  continuous  encourage- 
ment of  another  kind  of  co-operation,  namely  the  use,  by  the  Poor  Law  Authority,  of 
institutions  under  voluntary  management  for  the  maintenance  and  treatment  of  particular 
classes  of  paupers,  at  the  expense,  wholly  or  partially,  of  the  poor  rates.  The  number  of 
paupers  who  are  technically  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  but  who  are,  in  fact,  maintained 
in  specialised  voluntary  institutions,  is  always  increasing.  Certified  schools  for  children  of 
all  denominations,  and  with  all  kinds  of  defects  ;  certified  sanitoria  and  convalescent 
homes  for  the  sick  ;  voluntary  hospitals  of  all  kinds  and  sorts* ;  industrial  and  reformatory 
institutions  for  the  able  bodied  ;  asylums  for  the  crippled  and  the  epileptic  ;  and  the 
various  kinds  of  "  Farm  Colonies  "  are  all  now  admitted  as  laudable  experiments  expressly 
authorised,  systematically  inspected,  and  extensively  subsidised,  in  the  curative  treat- 
ment of  destitute  persons.  We  may  infer  that  it  is  in  institutional  treatment  of  this 
sort  rather  than  in  domiciliary  relief  that  the  Central  Authority  maintains  the  principle 
of  co-operation  with  voluntary  agencies  that  Mr.  Goschen  laid  down. 


*  It  was  expressly  held  that  boards  of  guardians  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers 
in  private  hospitals,  including  "  caution  money  "  if  demanded.  (Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  vol.  II.,  1883,  p.  165.) 
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THE    PRINCIPLES    OF  1907. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  summarize  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  from 
1847  to  1907,  in  the  manner  adopted  for  the  inaugural  period,  1835  to  1847.  The  policy 
of  the  last  sixty  years  is  so  complicated  and  diversified  that  I  could  hardly  compress  it 
further  than  is  already  done  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  without  making  it  unintelligible. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  end  this  report  by  examining  to  what  extent,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Central  Authority  has,  in  1907,  departed  from  "  the  Principles  of  1834  "  ;  to  what 
extent  it  has  evolved  other  methods  of  dealing  with  its  problem — methods  based  on 
principles  that  were  neither  advocated  nor  condemned,  because  they  were  not  thought  of, 
by  the  little  group  of  ardent  doctrinaires  who  conceived  and  carried  out  the  reforms  of 
the  new  Poor  Law  ;  and,  finally,  to  what  extent  it  has  left  the  local  authorities  without 
guidance  as  to  which  of  the  competing  principles  they  should  adopt  in  their  everyday 
task  of  relieving  the  destitute." 

A. — The  Departures  from  the  Principles  of  1834. 

The  principles  of  the  1834  Report,  to  which  different  people  will  assign  different 
degrees  of  scope  or  importance,  are,  as  I  have  shown,  three  in  number.  I  will  deal  suc- 
cessively with  the  Principle  of  National  Uniformity,  the  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility 
and  the  "  Workhouse  System."  • 

(i.)  The  Principle  of  National  Uniformity. 

The  Principle  of  National  Uniformity — that  is,  of  identity  of  treatment  of  each  class 
of  destitute  persons  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other — for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  "  perpetual  shifting  "  from  parish  to  parish,  of  preventing  discontent,  and 
of  bringing  the  parochial  management  effectually  under  central  control,  is,  in  1907,  with 
one  notable  exception,  in  practice  abandoned.  Uniform  national  treatment  is  to-day 
obligatory  with  regard  to  one  class  only  of  destitute  persons,  the  wayfarers  or  vagrants. 
Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  practice  amongst  boards  of  guardians,  the  policy  of 
the  Central  Authority  for  the  wayfarer  or  vagrant  is,  uniformly  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  without  exception,  indoor  relief,  in  a  specially  appropriated  ward,  with  prescribed 
"  deterrent  "  treatment  of  diet,  task  and  detention.  For  the  able-bodied  male  person, 
seeking  relief  in  his  own  parish — the  very  class  for  whom  the  1834  Report  most  passion- 
ately postulated  national  uniformity  of  treatment — there  is,  in  1907,  no  uniform  policy. 
The  universal  "  offer  of  the  House  "  was  apparently  found  to  be  impracticable,  even  in  the 
first  decade  ;  and  by  1852  the  Central  Authority  had  settled  down  to  the  division  of 
England  and  "Wales  into  two  geographical  regions,  in  one  of  which  outdoor  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  male  applicant  is  (with  minor  exceptions)  prohibited,  whilst  in  the  other 
region  boards  of  guardians  are  not  only  permitted,  but  even  advised,  to  meet  the  re- 
curring times  of  distress,  and  of  pressure  on  the  workhouse  accommodation,  by  the  grant 
of  outdoor  relief  against  a  task  of  work.  With  regard  to  that  section  of  the  class  of 
able-bodied,  who  may  be  intended  by  the  indefinite  term  "  unemployed,"  there  is  to-day, 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  a  third  alternative  policy,  in  itself  capable 
of  endless  variety  from  place  to  place,  with  which  I  shall  have  to  deal  under  the  head  of 
principles  new  since  1834. 

Less  intelligible  is  the  existing  diversity  of  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  in  1907 
with  regard  to  able-bodied  women.  In  all  the  uuions  in  one  of  the  geographical  regions 
into  which  the  country  is  divided,  an  able-bodied  woman,  whether  spinster,  wife  or  widow, 
can  be  granted  maintenance  in  her  own  home.  In  all  the  unions  of  the  other  region, 
such  women,  unless  included  in  certain  exceptions,  can  be  relieved  only  in  the  work- 
house. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbcrinqs  in  brackets. 
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With  regard  to  the  non-able-bodied  classes — the  children,  the  sick  and  the  aged — 
who  now  comprise  four-fifths  of  the  whole  pauperism,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
the  precisely  opposite  principle  has  been  adopted,  that  of  permitting  experimental  varia- 
tions by  the  646  boards  of  guardians.  The  maintenance  of  children  in  a  general  work- 
house, in  "  barrack  schools,"  in  cottage  homes,  in  scattered  homes,  in  certified  schools  or 
institutions,  in  families  within  the  union,  in  families  outside  the  union,  with  their 
relatives  on  a  boarding-out  allowance  or  with  their  own  parents  on  outdoor 
relief— at  a  cost  to  the  rates  varying  from  Is.  up  to  more  than  20s.  per  head 
per  week — are  all  policies  actually  in  operation  in  one  union  or  another,  to  the  knowledge 
and  with  the  permission  of  '  the  Central  Authority.  No  one  of  them  is  pre- 
scribed or  universally  recommended  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  policy  for  the  sick.  Workhouse  sick  wards,  separate  infirmaries  of  general 
character,  specialised  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  particular  diseases,  subsidies  to  voluntary 
institutions,  dispensaries,  and  domiciliary  treatment,  with  or  without  nurses,  are  among 
the  different  ways  of  relieving  the  destitute  sick  which  different  boards  of  guardians  are 
authorised  to  adopt,  according  to  their  fancies  or  to  the  circumstances  of  their  unions. 
The  aged  are  less  open  to  experimental  variations,  but  even  here  we  find  the  "  workhouse 
test,"  the  comfortable  aged  ward,  the  special  "  almshouses  "  for  the  well-conducted,  and 
the  grant  of  adequate  outdoor  relief  to  every  "  deserving  "  person,  all  recommended  to 
different  boards  of  guardians,  simultaneously  or  alternatively,  by  Order,  letter  or  in- 
spector's advice. 

A  minor  uniformity  insisted  on  in  the  1834  Report  concerned  the  grant  of  outdoor 
relief.  The  Report  emphatically  pointed  out  that,  in  the  award  of  outdoor  relief,  any 
attempt  to  discriminate  according  to  merit  was  dangerous  and  likely  to  lead  to  fraud". 
This  was  promptly  given  up  as  regards  women,  in  the  policy  of  discriminating  between 
chaste  and  unchaste.  With  regard  to  the  aged,  the  policy  of  non-discrimination  accord- 
ing to  merit  or  character  has  not  only  been  abandoned  by  the  Central  Authority,  but  even 
expressly  condemned,  boards  of  guardians  being  now  directed  to  give  adequate  outdoor 
relief  to  all  deserving  aged  persons.  The  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  carries  this  contrary 
policy  of  discrimination  according  to  merit  into  the  class  of  the  able-bodied.  Only  with 
regard  to  the  wayfarer  does  the  Central  Authority  still  adhere  to  the  policy  of  an 
undiscriminating  uniform  refusal  of  outdoor  relief  to  all  applicants  irrespective  of  merit. 


(ii.)  The  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility. 

The  Principle  of  "  Less  Eligibility"- — that  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  should 
be  "  less  eligible  "  than  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer— (though,  as  I 
have  shown,  asserted  explicitly  in  the  1834  Report  only  of  the  able  bodied)  is  often  regarded 
as  the  root  principle  of  the  reforms  of  1834.  The  Central  Authority  in  1907  applies  this 
principle  unreservedly  to  one  class  only,  the  wayfarers  or  vagrants.  In  respect  of  this 
class  the  application  of  the  principle  goes  even  further  than  was  contemplated  in  1834. 
As  will  be  remembered,  the  Report  of  1834  recommended  that  the  wayfarer  should  be 
regarded  merely  as  an  able-bodied  person,  and  offered  maintenance  in  the  workhouse,  with- 
out compulsory  detention  or  worse  conditions  than  were  afforded  to  other  inmates.  In 
1907  the  Central  Authority  orders  the  wayfarer,  without  discrimination  of  character 
or  conduct,  to  be  relieved  only  in  a  casual  ward,  under  a  regimen  not  only  inferior  to  that 
of  the  able-bodied  ward  of  the  workhouse,  but  also,  in  food  and  amenity  of  accommodation, 
distinctly  less  eligible  than  the  condition  of  the  poorest  independent  labourer.  Moreover, 
even  this  "  less  eligible  "  relief  is  accompanied  by  compulsory  detention  and  a  task  of 
hard  labour  of  monotonous  and  disagreeable  character. 

Exactly  to  what  extent  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  of  to-day  has  avowedly 
departed  from  the  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility  with  regard  to  other  sections  of  the  able- 
bodied  class  it  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  explicit  statement,  to  determine.  According 
to  the  Statutes,  Orders,  and  Circulars  now  promulgated  by  the  Central  Authority  the 
able-bodied  (not  being  wayfarers)  may  be  relieved  in  three  main  ways,  among  which  the 
local  authority  over  a  large  part  of  England  and  Wales  is  left  free  choice,  viz.  : —  (a) 
maintenance  in  the  workhouse,  (b)  outdoor  relief  with  a  labour  test,  and  (c)  employment 
for  wages  *  by  the  distress  committee.  To  take  first  the  maintenance  in  the  workhouse, 
any  attempt  to  restrict,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  the  food,  warmth,  accommodation, 
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leisure,  or  rest  afforded  by  the  workhouse  down  to  the  standard  in  practice  attained  by 
the  lowest  grade  of  independent  wage  earners  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  discovered  that  the  independent  labourers  of  the  lowest  grade  do  not  get 
enough  food,  warmth,  or  rest  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  continuously  in 
health ;  whereas  the  able-bodied  inmate  of  the  workhouse  is  supplied,  by  the  peremptory 
directions  of  the  Central  Authority,  up  to  a  standard  which  fully  equals— if  it  does  not 
exceed — the  requirements  of  physiological  efficiency. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  to  counterbalance  this  excess  of  "  eligibility,"  the  Central 
Authority  maintains  the  policy  which  I  have  described  as  starving  the  will  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  workhouse  inmates,  by  withholding  all  recreation,  all  exercise  of  choice  or 
initiative,  all  responsibility  and  all  training  for  independent  life'.  But  the  Central 
Authority  has  latterly  permitted  various  experimental  departures  from  this  policy  of 
enforced  blank-mindedness,  characteristic  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  1847. 
It  has  permitted,  in  one  union  or  another,  a  policy  (as  at  Lambeth)  of  letting  the 
able-bodied  men  go  out  at  intervals  (without  taking  out  their  dependents),  in  order  to 
look  for  work  ;  or  (as  at  Whitechapel)  the  engagement  of  a  salaried  "  mental  trainer  " 
to  organise  their  leisure  in  an  intellectual  way  ;  and  even  (as  at  Poplar)  the  provision 
(under  the  name  of  a  temporary  workhouse)  of  a  farm  in  the  country,  where  they  are 
engaged,  on  short  hours  and  high  diet,  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  an  agricultural 
labourer — their  families  being  meanwhile  maintained  in  their  own  homes. 

But  maintenance  in  the  workhouse  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  the  policy  imposed 
by  the  Central  Authority,  even  for  the  able-bodied.  In  all  the  great  centres  of  population, 
and  in  other  unions  in  times  of  pressure,  it  is  the  explicit  policy  of  the  Central  Authority, 
rather  than  extend  the  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order,  and  enlarge  the  workhouses, 
to  allow  the  maintenance  at  home  of  the  able-bodied  man  and  his  dependents,  in  return 
for  a  task  of  work  by  the  man  only.*  This  labour  test  at  no  date  involved  daily  hours, 
of  work  equal  to  those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer,  but  the  task  set 
was,  until  recent  years,  of  a  monotonous  and  unpleasant  character.  Since  1886,  however, 
the  task  singled  out  for  recommendation  by  the  Central  Authority  is  nothing  more 
unpleasant  than  spade  labour  in  field  or  garden,  which  forms  the  recreation  of  many  a 
wage  earner. 

What  remained  in  the  way  of  "  less  eligibility  "  was,  until  1905,  the  stigma  of  "  pau- 
perism," involving  electoral  disqualification,  and  chargeability  to  relatives.  Since  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act  this  has  been  wholly  removed,  in  respect  of  the  section  of 
the  able-bodied  whose  destitution  is  relieved  by  the  distress  committee.  In  their  case, 
indeed,  there  is  now  not  even  the  suggestion,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  in  1886, 
that  the  amount  paid  in  return  for  their  work  should  be  less  than  the  current  rate  of 
wages. 

With  regard  to  all  other  classes  except  the  able-bodied  men  and  their  dependents,!" 
the  Central  Authority  has,  de  facto,  abandoned  the  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility.  It  pre- 
scribes merely  a  policy  of  "  adequacy  "  of  maintenance  according  to  the  actual  require- 
ments of  each  case,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  physiology,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  maintenance  is  at  home  or  in  an  institution.  This,  it  is  clear,  is  much  above  the 
standard  attained  by  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer.  When  this  maintenance 
is  given  at  home  (as  it  is  with  the  explicit  permission  of  the  Central  Authority  in  the 
majority  of  cases)  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  other  drawback  than  the  "  stigma  of 
pauperism."  In  respect  of  the  extensive  classes  of  the  sick  and  the  children,  the  Central 
Authority  may  even  be  said  to  have  avowedly  adopted  a  diametrically  opposite  policy 
to  that  of  "  less  eligibility,"  namely,  the  principle  of  substituting  for  relief  the  best  possible 
"  treatment,"  with  the  intention  of  making  these  paupers  actually  more  fit  than  the 
lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer.  And  short  of  entire  removal  out  of  the  Poor  Law 
(as  has  actually  been  done  with  the  able-bodied  who  are  "  unemployed,"  the  children 
in  industrial  schools,  and  the  patients  of  the  Public  Health  Department),  everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  remove  the  "  stigma  of  pauperism  "  from  the  children  in  Poor 
Law  institutions  and  from  the  recipients  of  medical  relief. 

*  Either  under  the  Outdoor  Belief  Regulation  Order,  or  under  a  Labour  Test  Order, 
t  In  unions  under  the  Prohibitory  Order,  also  able-bodied  single  women. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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(iii.)  The  Workhouse  System. 

The  principle  commonly  known  as  "  the  Workhouse  System  " — the  complete  sub- 
stitution of  "  indoor  "  for  "  outdoor  "  relief — was,  as  I  have  shown,  no  part  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  1834  Report,  for  any  but  the  able-bodied.  It  was,  however, 
adopted  by  the  strictest  of  the  reformers  of  1834-47,  and  again  by  those  of  1871-85,  as 
the  only  effective  method  of  applying  the  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility  and  of  reducing 
pauperism.  The  workhouse,  on  this  principle,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  long- 
continued  residence,  still  less  as  an  institution  for  beneficial  treatment,  but  primarily 
(if  not  exclusively)  as  a  "  test  of  destitution,"  that  is,  as  a  means  of  affording  the  actual 
necessities  of  existence  under  conditions  so  deterrent  that  the  pauper  would  rather  prefer 
to  maintain  himself  independently  than  accept  the  relief  so  offered.  This  is  still  the  policy 
of  the  Central  Authority,  but  only  for  one  class  of  paupers,  the  wayfarers  or  vagrants. 
As  we  have  seen,  there  are,  in  1907,  alternative  methods  of  relief  for  the  other  classes, 
preferred  by  the  Central  Authority.  In  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  Central  Authority  ex- 
plicitly lays  it  down  that  the  "  deserving  "  applicants  ought  not  even  to  be  urged  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  and  ought  to  be  given  outdoor  relief  adequate  for  their  maintenance  in 
their  own  homes.  In  the  case  of  the  able-bodied,  the  "  respectable  "  applicant  is  to  be 
Tef erred  to  the  distress  committee,  outside  the  Poor  Law  altogether  ;  whilst  in  periods  of 
unemployment  the  Central  Authority  permits  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  less  respectable 
destitute  men  against  a  labour  test.  With  regard  to  the  sick  and  children,  the  very  idea 
of  a  deterrent  workhouse  has  disappeared,  and  the  policy  is  to  afford  them  "  treatment  " 
(including  maintenance  wherever  required)  either  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  other  people's 
homes,  or  in  institutions,  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  degree,  calculated  to  promote  their 
utmost  efficiency. 

B. — New  Principles  Unknown  in  1834. 

In  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority,  as  we  find  it  in  1907  in  the  Statutes,  Orders 
and  Circulars  in  force,  there  are  discoverable  three  separate  principles,  which  were  neither 
advocated  nor  condemned  in  the  1834  Report,  because  they  were  either  unknown,  or 
not  considered  relevant  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  These  are  the  Principle  of  Curative 
Treatment,  the  Principle  of  Universal  Provision,  and  the  Principle  of  Compulsion. 

(i.)  The  Principle  of  Curative  Treatment. 

The  Principle  of  Curative  Treatment — that  is,  of  bringing  about  in  the  applicant 
actual  physical  or  mental  improvement,  so  as  to  render  him  positively  more  fit  than  if 
lie  had  abstained  from  applying  for  relief — may  be  considered  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
Principle  of  Less  Eligibility.  It  might,  indeed,  be  termed  the  Principle  of  Greater  Eligi- 
bility. This  principle  has  been  gradually  evolved  by  the  Central  Authority  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  ;  but  it  has  characterised  in  particular  the  administration 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1871.  We  see  it  most 
thoroughly  applied  to  the  sick  and  the  children ;  though  not  yet  to  all  sections  even  of 
these  classes.  ] 

With  regard  to  the  sick,  the  policy  since  1865  has  been  to  get  them  out  of  the  general 
-workhouse,  and  to  get  established,  for  their  treatment,  separate  institutions  as  well  built, 
as  well  equipped,  and  professionally  as  well  staffed  as  the  most  efficient  hospitals.  The 
whole  object  is  to  cure  the  patients  in  the  most  rapid  and  thorough  fashion.  The  very 
idea  of  "  deterring  "  them  from  entrance  has  been  avowedly  discarded.  Hence,  in  those 
unions  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  and 
where  the  poorer  classes  have  (but  for  the  Poor  Law)  to  rely  on  their  own  independent 
•exertions,  those  of  them  who,  in  illness,  accept  Poor  Law  relief,  find  their  condition  in 
■every  way  more  eligible  than  those  who  do  not  apply  for  it,  or  who  are  refused  it  because 
they  are  deemed  "  not  destitute." 

The  Principle  of  Curative  Treatment  has  not  been  so  consistently  and  universally 
pressed  on  local  authorities  in  the  case  of  outdoor  medical  relief.  The  Central  Authority 
is  "  desirous  of  encouraging  "  the  provision  of  professional  trained  nursing  for  those  cases 
of  sickness  treated  at  home.  But  it  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  make  (as  in  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary  or  workhouse  sick  ward)  the  provision  of  even  one  trained  nurse  com- 
pulsory in  every  union.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  drugs,  etc.  of  standard  quality, 
and  to  the  free  accessibility  of  medical  advice  at  definite  hours,  it  is  only  in  the  Metropolis 
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that  the  Central  Authority  has  pressed  on  boards  of  guardians  the  universal  provision  of 
well-equipped  and  well-staffed  dispensaries  ;  though  these  have,  with  the  willing  sanction 
of  the  Central  Authority,  been  copied  in  a  few  other  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Principle  of  Curative  Treatment  may  be  said  to  have  been  accepted  all  over  the  country,, 
though  perhaps  not  consistently  enforced,  in  the  free  supply  of  expensive  drugs  and  surgical 
appliances,  in  the  provision  for  difficult  operations,  and  generally  in  the  rising  standard 
of  qualification,  attendance  and  remuneration  expected  for  the  district  medical  officers 
charged  with  the  care  of  such  of  the  sick  paupers  as  are  treated  in  their  own  homes.  In 
all  these  respects,  these  patients  are  admittedly  under  better  conditions  than  those  who 
are  just  above  the  locally  accepted  definition  of  destitution.  This  is  emphasised  by  the 
absence  in  1907  of  any  political  disqualification. 

The  application  to  the  children  of  what  I  have  called  the  "  Principle  of  Curative  Treat- 
ment "  is  of  older  date  than  its  application  to  the  sick — dating, indeed, from  E.Carlton 
Tufnell's  Report  of  1841.  In  all  the  development  from  the  earliest  "  district  school  " 
to  the  most  up-to-date  "  cottage  home,"  the  whole  policy  of  the  Central  Authority 
has  been  to  provide  the  most  efficient  education  for  the  child,  so  that  it  shall  be  positively 
more  able  to  cope  with  the  battle  of  life  and  less  likely  to  fall  again  into  the  ranks  of 
pauperism  than  the  child  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer.  In  the  Poor  Law 
institutions  for  children  sanctioned  in  recent  years,  the  Principle  of  Greater  Eligibility 
has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  result  in  the  provision,  for  the  pauper  child,  of  physical  train- 
ing, mental  education,  and  prolonged  supervisory  care,  extending  over  more  years  of 
life,  and  costing  more  per  head  per  annum.,  than  the  corresponding  provision  usually 
made  for  children  even  of  the  lower  middle  class.  In  the  same  way,  the  Central  Authority 
sanctions,  even  if  it  does  not  overtly  encourage,  the  bestowal  of  elaborate  and  costly 
care  and  supervision  in  the  launching  into  life  of  some  sections  of  Poor  Law  children — 
going  even  so  far  as  occasionally  to  sanction  premiums,  residential  homes,  or  a  "rate  in  aid ,y 
of  their  insufficient  earnings  as  apprentices  in  skilled  trades.  But  though  the  Principle 
of  Curative  Treatment  has  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch  in  respect  of  some  sections  of 
the  child  pauper  population,  it  has  been  scarcely  at  all  applied  to  other  sections.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  children  on  outdoor  relief,  the 
contrary  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility  is  still  the  governing  policy.  An  investigation 
into  their  condition  might  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  them,  upon  the  relief  afforded 
to  them,  are  more  likely  to  fall  into  disease,  vice  or  pauperism  than  the  average  child  of 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  independent  labourer.  For  these  children,  the  policy  of  the 
Central  Authority  does  not  include  either  supervision  or  systematic  medical  inspection, 
either  the  protection  of  the  child's  leisure  from  industrial  work  or  even  any  minimum 
provision  for  its  maintenance,  let  alone  any  selection  of  a  suitable  skilled  occupation  for 
it  or  any  subsidised  apprenticeship.  All  that  the  Central  Authority  does  for  these  170,000 
pauper  children  is  to  ask  that  they  should  be  vaccinated  and  should  be  in  regular  attend- 
dance  at  a  public  elementary  school — advantages  which  they  share  with  the  non-pauper 
children. 


I  do  not  find  that  the  Principle  of  Curative  Treatment  has  been  deliberately  applied 
to  the  other  classes  of  paupers.  To  the  aged,  curative  treatment  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
applicable,  but  it  is  interesting  to  trace,  in  the  policy  of  expressly  directing  the  grant  of 
adequate  outdoor  relief  to  the  deserving  aged,  combined  with  the  statutory  requirement 
that  a  friendly  society  allowance  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  such  grant,  a  sort  of 
Principle  of  Greater  Eligibility.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  there  is  a  certain  pre- 
monition of  the  Principle  of  Curative  Treatment  in  the  farm  colony  as  well  as  in  the 
"  mental  instructor  "  sanctioned  for  the  able-bodied  ward  of  the  workhouse.  Indeed, 
there  is  only  one  class  of  paupers  to  which  the  Central  Authority  has  rigidly  refused  to 
apply  this  new  principle.  From  the  casual  ward  every  trace  of  curative  treatment  has 
been  eliminated,  and  the  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility  rigidly  adhered  to 

(ii.)  The  Principle  of  Universal  Provision. 

But  what  is  most  strikingly  new  since  1834  in  the  policy  of  the  Central  Authority 
is  the  Principle  of  Universal  Provision,  that  is,  the  provision  by  the  State  of  particular 
services  for  all  who  will  accept  them,  irrespective  of  "  destitution  "  or  inability  to  provide 
the  services  independently.  We  see  this  principle  in  most  municipal  action,  but  it  im- 
pinges on  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities  most  directly  in  such  services  as  vaccina- 
tion, sanitation  and  education.    From  the  standpoint  of  the  Poor  Law  critic,  this  principle 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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avoids  the  characteristic  Poor  Law  dilemma,  and  escapes  alike  the  horn  of  making  the 
condition  of  the  patient  so  bad  as  to  be  injurious  to  him,  and  that  of  making  it  better 
than  the  lot  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer.  In  providing  vaccination, 
sanitation  and  education — to  say  nothing  of  parks,  museums  and  libraries — indiscrimin- 
ately for  every  one  who  is  ready  to  accept  them,*  the  State  does  nothing  to  diminish  the 
inequality  of  condition  between  the  thrifty  and  the  unthrifty — for  it  is  a  simple  axiom 
that  the  addition  of  equals  to  unequals  produces  unequals — whilst  it  raises  the  standard 
of  living  of  all.  The  most  thrifty  of  artisans  who  discovers  a  public  elementary  school 
freely  provided  for  his  own  children,  does  not  find  his  advantage  over  his  unthrifty 
neighbour  thereby  in  the  smallest  degree  diminished.  It  is  this  consideration  which 
justifies  the  provision  of  municipal  hospitals,  and  which,  presumably,  led  the  Central 
Authority  of  1870  (under  Mr.  Goschen)  to  dwell  upon  the  expediency  of  "  free  medicine 
to  the  poorer  classes  generally,  as  distinguished  from  actual  paupers,  and  perfect  accessi- 
bility to  medical  advice  at  all  times  under  thorough  organisation.  "■}"  It  is  this  principle 
that  lies  at  the  base  of  all  schemes  of  non-contributory  pensions  to  be  given  to  persons 
on  reaching  a  certain  age.  The  controlling  limits  of  the  application  of  this  Principle  of 
Universal  Provision  in  the  mind  of  the  Central  Authority  seem  to  have  been,  first,  the  con- 
sideration whether  it  is  in  the  public  interest  desirable  that  the  service  in  question  should 
be  as  widely  as  possible  enjoyed,  and  secondly,  the  consideration  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  universal  provision  is  found  to  diminish  human  productiveness  or  mental 
development. 

With  regard  to  vaccination,  sanitation  and  education,  the  policy  of  the'  Central 
Authority  has  long  been  based  upon  the  Principle  of  Universal  Provision.  In  its  applica- 
tion to  the  pauper  population,  I  need  only  refer  particularly  to  the  problem  of  the  Poor 
Law  child.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Education  Acts  of  1870-1903  have  enabled 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  escape,  in  respect  of  mental  training  during  school  age,  from 
the  embarrassing  dilemma  of  either  placing  the  pauper  child  in  a  position  of  vantage, 
or  of  deliberately  bringing  up  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  children  in  a  state  incom- 
patible with  future  citizenship.  In  respect  of  everything  beyond  vaccination,  sanitation 
and  education  —  together  with  hospitals  in  some  places  for  some  kinds  of  illness — 
the  dilemma  remains. 

(iii.)  The  Principle  of  Compulsion. 

The  Principle  of  Compulsion — in  the  sense  of  treating  an  individual  in  the  way  that 
the  community  deems  best,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not— is,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  lazar- 
house,  "  Bedlam,"  and  the  gaol.  Such  compulsory  treatment  may  have  for  its  object 
deterrent  punishment,  reformation  and  cure,  or  mere  isolation  from  the  world.  In  all 
three  aspects  this  principle  now  forms  an  integral  pirt  of  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Authority  for  one  or  other  classes  of  destitute  persons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  the  Princip^  of  Compulsion  played  a  large 
part  in  the  Elizabethan  Poor  Law,  to  which  the  1834  Report  purported  to  revert,  it 
formed  no  part  of  "  the  Principles  of  1834."  It  did  not  appear  in  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Report.  What  underlay  the  whole  scheme  of  1834  was  the  very  opposite 
to  compulsion.  No  power  was  given  to  any  Poor  Law  authority — apart  from  the  case  of 
dangerous  lunacy — to  detain  any  pauper  against  his  will,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
Every  inmate  of  the  workhouse  was  to  be  free  to  discharge  himself  at  the  shortest  notice 
compatible  with  the  convenience  of  the  establishment.  The  vagrant  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  leave  as  early  in  the  morning  as  he  chose  after  his  night's  lodging.  The  sick  person, 
even  if  dangerous  to  others,  or  on  the  point  of  death,  was  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
shelter  of  the  workhouse,  if  he  chose,  with  no  more  restraint  than  a  warning  from  the 
medical  officer.  It  was  even  open  to  doubt  whether  a  board  of  guardians  could  legally 
detain  the  youngest  orphan  infant  struggling  to  be  free.  The  whole  intention  of  the 
1834  Report  was,  in  fact,  to  make  the  pauper  of  any  age  feel  that  he  was  at  all  times 
an  unwelcome  guest. 

To-day  we  see  the  Central  Authority  making,  use  of  the  Principle  of  Compulsion  as 
part  of  its  policy  towards  every  class,  except  the  deserving  healthy  aged.    The  way- 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Poor  Law  provision  of  emigration  was  always  of  this  nature.  The 
guardians  were  authorised  to  emigrate  poor  persons,  whether  in  receipt  of  relief  or  not. 
|  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1869-70,  p.  hi. 
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farer,  whatever  his  character  or  conduct,  is  to  be  compulsorily  detained,  under  penal  con- 
ditions, for  twenty-four  hours,  or,  in  certain  cases,  much  longer,  in  order  to  deter  him 
from  ever  again  applying,  for  a  night's  lodging.  The  able-bodied  man  or  woman  in  the 
workhouse  is,  under .  certain  circumstances,  to  be  compulsorily  detained,  for  a  day,  or 
even  a  week,  in  order  to  deter  him  or  her  from  passing  too  frequently  "  in  and  out." 
Quite  different  are  the  objects,  isolation  from  the  public  and  their  own  cure,  with  which 
the  infectious  sick  are  now  compulsorily  detained  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  or  isolation 
hospital.  We  may  note,  too,  that  the  power  to  detain  lunatics,  for  isolation,  if  not  for 
cure,  has,  since  1834,  been  stretched  so  as  to  include  many  harmless  persons  of  defective 
mind,  who  are  now  regularly  certified  for  detention.  Finally,  we  have  the  compulsory 
detention  of  children,  ranging  from  detention  against  the  will  of  everyone  except  the 
parent,  in  the  case  of  children  of  indoor  paupers,  up  to  the  complete  parental  authority 
exercised  by  the  board  of  guardians  over  orphan  or  deserted  children  ;  and,  in  the  guise 
of  adoption,  even  extending  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  against  the  will  of  the  parents. 
And  there  are  signs  that  the  Principle  of  Compulsion— that  is,  the  treatment  of  an 
individual  in  the  way  that  the  community  deems  best,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not — is  about 
to  form  part  of  the  policy  for  other  sections  of  the  destitute. 

C. — The  Contrast  between  1834  and  1907. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  contrast  the  three  "  Principles  of  1834  "  with  the  three 
"  Principles  of  1907."  In  both  cases  the  three  principles  hang  together,  and  form,  in 
fact,  only  aspects  of  a  single  philosophy  of  life. 

The  "  Principles  of  1834  "  plainly  embody  the  doctrine  of  laisser  faire.  They  assume 
the  non-responsibility  of  the  community  for  anything  beyond  keeping  the  destitute 
applicant  alive.  They  rely,  for  inducing  the  individual  to  support  himself  independently, 
on  the  pressure  that  results  from  his  being,  in  the  competitive  struggle,  simply  "  let  alone." 
As  the  only  alternative  to  self-support,  there  is  to  be  presented  to  him,  uniformly  throughout 
the  country,  the  undeviating  regimen  of  the  workhouse,  with  conditions  "  less  eligible  " 
than  those  of  the  lowest  grade  of  independent  labourer. 

The  "Principles  of  1907"  embody  the  doctrine  of  mutual  obligation  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  individual.  The  universal  maintenance  of  a  definite  minimum  of  civilised 
life — seen  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  community  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  individual — 
becomes  the  j  oint  responsibility  of  an  indissoluble  partnership.  The  community  recognises 
a  duty  in  the  curative  treatment  of  all  who  are  in  need  of  it ;  a  duty  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  education  of  the  children.  Once  this  corporate 
responsibility  is  accepted,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  universal  provision  of  any 
necessary  common  service  is  not  the  most  advantageous  method  of  fulfilling  such  responsi- 
bility— a  method  which  has,  at  any  rate,  the  advantage  of  leaving  unimpaired  the  salutary 
inequality  between  the  thrifty  and  the  unthrifty.  It  is,  moreover,  an  inevitable  com- 
plement of  this  corporate  responsibility  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  indissoluble  partner- 
ship, that  new  and  enlarged  obligations,  unknown  in  a  state  of  laisser  faire,  are  placed 
upon  the  individual — such  as  the  obligation  of  the  parent  to  keep  his  children  in  health, 
and  to  send  them  to  school  at  the  time  and  in  the  condition  insisted  upon  ;  the 
obligation  of  the  young  person  to  be  well-conducted  and  to  learn  ;  the  obligation  of 
the  adult  not  to  infect  his  environment  and  to  submit  when  required  to  hospital  treatment. 
To  enforce  these  obligations — all  new  since  1834 — upon  the  individual  citizen,  experience 
shows  that  some  other  pressure  on  his  volition  is  required  than  that  which  results  from 
merely  leaving  him  alone.  Hence  the  Central  Authority,  by  the  combination  of  the 
principles  of  Curative  Treatment,  Universal  Provision  and  Compulsion,  deliberately 
"  weights  "  the  alternatives,  in  the  guise  of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  volition.  The 
individual  retains  as  much  freedom  of  choice  as,  if  not  more  than,  he  ever  enjoyed  before. 
But  he  finds  it  made  more  easy  for  him  to  get  his  children  educated,  and  made  more  dis- 
agreeable for  him  to  neglect  them.  It  is  made  more  easy  for  him  to  keep  them  in  health, 
and  more  disagreeable  for  him  to  let  them  die.  The  man  suffering  from  small-pox  finds  it 
made  more  easy  for  him  to  get  cured  without  infecting  his  neighbours,  and  made  more 
disagreeable  for  him  not  to  take  all  the  necessary  precautions.  The  labour  exchanges  and 
the  farm  colonies  aim  at  making  it  more  easy  for  the  wage-earner  to  get  a  situation ; 
perhaps  the  "  test  workhouse,"  with  powers  of  detention,  is  needed  to  make  it  more 
disagreeable  for  him  not  to  accept  and  retain  that  situation.  We  must,  in  fact,  recognise 
that  the  "  Principles  of  1907,"  to  which  experience  has  gradually  brought  the  Central 
Authority,  "  hang  together  "  in  theory  and  practice  no  less  than  did  those  of  1834. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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D. — No  Man's  Land. 

But  although  the  aforesaid  "  Principles  of  1907  "  demonstrably  emerge  in  the 
Statutes  and  Orders,  circulars  and  particular  decisions  of  the  Central  Authority,  and 
although  they  have  severally  received  the  most  authoritative  sanction  for  particular  classes 
or  on  particular  occasions,  they  have,  as  a  whole,  not  been  consciously  substituted  for  the 
"  Principles  of  1834."  Indeed,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  successive  Presidents  and 
particular  officials,  if  suddenly  cross-examined,  might  not  reveal  a  complete  unconscious- 
ness of  there  being  any  new  principles  at  all,  and  whether  they  might  not  profess  to  be 
still  standing  on  the  policy  of  1834 !  The  result  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  lack  of  clear  ex- 
position of  policy,  and  on  the  other,  a  failure  to  apply  any  policy  at  all,either  systematically 
or  with  the  necessary  qualifications  and  safeguards.  Accordingly,  the  boards  of  guardians 
are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bewilderment.  They  dimly  realise  that,  in  one  crucial  instance 
after  another,  the  Principle  of  National  Uniformity,  the  Principle  of  Less  Eligibility  and 
the  Workhouse  System  have  been  authoritatively  abandoned.  They  vaguely  perceive, 
with  regard  to  one  section  of  paupers  after  another,  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
directs  them  to  act  upon  lines  inconsistent  with  those  laid  down  in  1834.  But  they  are 
not  explicitly  told  what  are  the  new  principles,  to  what  classes  of  paupers  they  are  to  be 
applied,  and  what  safeguards  and  qualifications  they  demand.  There  is,  in  fact,  to-day^ 
a  sort  of  "  No  Man's  Land  "  in  Poor  Law  administration,  in  which  the  Principles  of  1834 
have  been  de  facto  abandoned,  without  the  Principles  of  1907  being  consciously  substituted. 
Owing  to  this  lack  of  central  direction,  we  find  diversity  without  deliberation,  indulgence 
without  cure,  and  relief  without  discipline.  It  is  an  incident  of  this  failure  consciously 
and  explicitly  to  adopt  deliberate  principles  of  action,  that  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  their  limitations  and  qualifications.  The  Principles  of  1834  were  such  as  could  be 
mechanically  and  universally  applied,  if  only  any  Government  had  dared  to  do  it.  The 
Principles  to  which  the  experience  of  the  past  seventy  years  has  unconsciously  led  the 
Central  Authority  need  to  be  carefully  thought  out  in  their  application  to  particular  classes. 
These  principles  are,  in  fact,  not  all  of  universal  application.  There  are  classes  (e.g.  tie 
aged)  not  susceptible  of  Curative  Treatment ;  there  are  only  a  few  sections  (e.g.  lunatics, 
infectious  disease  patients  and  the  incorrigible  loafers)  who  need  Compulsion  ;  whilst, 
in  our  present  civilisation,  Universal  Provision  (e.g.,  education  and  sanitation  in  their 
widest  interpretation,  and  old-age  pensions)  will  be  limited  to  particular  services.  This 
demarcation  of  the  application  of  the  Principles  on  which  the  Central  Authority  is  already 
proceeding,  is  not  being  discovered,  or  even  sought  after.  It  is  here  that  the  Commission 
will  have  its  greatest  effect.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  decide  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  par- 
ticular directions  it  will  recommend  an  increasing  application  of  the  Principle  of  Curative 
Treatment,  the  Principle  of  Compulsion  and  the  Principle  of  Universal  Provision 
respectively  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  direction  it  will  seek  to 
revive  one  or  other  of  the  Principles  of  1834.  ' 
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APPENDIX. 


STATEMENT   BY   THE   LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   BOARD   AS   TO   OUT -RELIEF   ORDERS  IN 
FORCE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEARS  1847,  1871,  1906. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  all  the  Unions,  In- 
corporations, and  Separate  Parishes  which  existed  for 
poor  law  purposes  on  the  31st  December  in  the  years 
1847,  1871  and  1906  respectively.  Where  any  such 
Union,  <fcc,  did  not  exist  at  the  end  of  1847  or  ceased  to 
exist  before  the  end  of  1906  a  note  has  been  made  in  the 
margin  showing,  as  nearly  as  the  materials  readily 
available  will  permit,*  the  position  of  the  parishes 
comprised  in  -the  Union,  &c,  with  respect  to  the  poor 
law  administration  during  the  periods  when  the  Unions, 
&c,  were  non-existent. 

The  Table  shows  the  nature  of  the  poor  law 
(administrative)  area  at  each  of  the  three  selected 
dates.  The  letters  SP  indicate  that  at  the  relevant  date 
the  poor  law  area  was  a  separate  parish  administered 
by  a  board  of  guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1834  ;  LP  that  the  area  was  a  separate 
parish  administered  under,  the  provisions  of  a  Local 
Act ;  GI  that  the  area  was  an  incorporation  formed 
under  Gilbert's  Act  (22  Geo.  3  c.  83) ;  LI  that  the  area 
was  an  incorporation  formed  under  a  Local  Act.  The 
letter  U  indicates  that  at  the  relevant  date  the  poor  law 
area  was  a  Union  formed  under  the  Act  of  1834,  though 
before  or  after  that  date  the  area  was  of  another  nature, 
as  indicated.  Where  no  letters  in  heavy  type  are 
inserted,  the  poor  law  area  was  formed  as  a  Union  under 
the  Act  of  1834,  and  no  change  in  its  nature  had  taken 
place. 

*  There  have,  of  course,  been  very  numerous  alterations 
of  Union  boundaries,  by  the  transfer  of  parishes  or  parts  of 
parishes,  which  it  lias  not  been  practicable  to  take  into 
account. 


The  Table  shows  whether  an  Out-Door  Relief  Pro- 
hibitory, Out-Door  Labour  Test  or  Out-Door  Relief 
Regulation  Order  was  in  force  in  each  of  the  Unions,  &c, 
at  the  selected  dates.  The  letter  P  indicates  that  at  the 
relevant  date  a  Prohitory  Order  was  in  force  ;  T,  that  an 
Out-Door  Labour  Test  Order  was  so  in  force  ;  and  R, 
that  a  Regulation  Order  was  so  in  force.  In  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  for  various  reasons  to  state  positively 
whether  a  Prohibitory,  Test  or  Regulation  Order  was  in 
force.    Such  cases  have  been  marked  with  a  ? 

In  a  few  cases  (distinguished  in  the  Table  by  the 
letter  "C"),  there  were  in  force,  at  the  end  of  1847, 
regulations  in  regard  to  a  labour  test  for  outdoor 
paupers,  which  are  set  out  in  the  appendix  "C"  at  the 
end  of  the  Table. 

in  the  cases  of  Nottingham  and  St.  Pancras,  the  out- 
door relief  regulations  at  the  end  of  1847  were  in  special 
terms.    These  regulations  are  set  out  in  appendix  "  S  ". 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  1847,  about  220 
separate  parishes  (principally  in  the  north  of  England, 
about  150  being  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  were 
still  outside  any  incorporation  or  union,  and  were 
managed  under  the  provisions  of  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  At  1871 
these  parishes  had  nearly  all  been  included  in  various 
unions,  only  the  four  Inns  of  Court  t  and  the  Charterhouse 
remaining.  In  1877  the  Charterhouse  was  added  to 
Holborn  Union. 

Local  Government  Board,  S.W. 
10  May,  1907. 

t  See  the  proviso  to  §  43  of  the  Divided  Paiishes,  &c, 
Act,  1876. 


Dissolved  in  1869,  and  parishes  added 
to  Farnham,  Guildford  and  Hartley 
Wintney  Unions. 

See  Alstonfield. 
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Unions,  &c. 

End  of 
1847. 

End  of 
1871. 

End  of 
1906. 

Aberayron    -       -  - 

Abergavenny 

Aberystwith  - 

Abingdon 

Albans,  St.  - 

Alcester              -  - 

Alderbury.    See  Salisbury. 

Alnwick  - 

Alresford  ----- 
Alston-with-Garrigill    -       -  - 
Alstonfield  ----- 

P. 
P.T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.  (S.P.) 
Nil.  (G.I.) 

P.  - 
P.T. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.  (S.P.) 

P. 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.  (S.P.) 

Alton  

Altrincham.    See  Bucklow. 
Alverstoke  and  Gosport 

P. 

Nil.  (G.I.) 

P. 

R.  (S.P.) 

P. 

R.  (S.P.) 

Amersham   -      -      -      -  - 
Amesbury  - 

Ampthill  

Andover      -      -    .  - 

Anglesey  

Arundel  - 

P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
T. 

Nil.  (G.I.) 

P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
R. 

P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

Asaph,  St. 

Ash  

P. 

C.  (G.I.) 

P. 

P. 

Ashbourne   

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  - 

Nil. 
P. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

Notes. 


See  Bedwellty. 


Dissolved  in  1869.    Parishes  added  to 

Ashbourne  and  Leek  Unions. 
See  Headley. 

Incorporation  dissolved  in  1868  and 
board  of  guardians  for  separate 
parish  declared. 

See  Woburn. 


See  Holyhead. 

Dissolved  in  1869,  and  included 
East  Preston  LT  nion. 


in 
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• 

Unions,  ifec. 

End  of 
1847. 

End  of 
1871. 

End  of 
1906. 

Ashford,  East  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Ashford,  West  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P  T 

Ashton-under-Lyne  - 

T. 

R. 

R. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

Atcham  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Atherstone  

P. 

P. 

P. 

Auckland  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Austell,  St.  

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Axbridge  -. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Axminster  - 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Aylesbury  - 

P.T. 

PT 

P.T. 

Aylsham  ----- 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Aysgarth      -  - 

P. 

P. 

Bainbridge  - 

Nil.  (G I ) 

Bakewell  ----- 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Bala  ------ 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Banbury  * 

p 

PT 

PT 

Bangor  and  Beaumaris 

C. 

P. 

P. 

Barnet  

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Barnsley  

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

Barnstaple   -      -             -  - 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Barrow-in-Furness  - 

R. 

Barrow-upon-Soar  - 

PT 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Barton  Regis       ...  - 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Barton-upon-Irwell  - 

R. 

R. 

Barwick  in  Elmet  - 

Nil  (G  I ) 

Basford       -      -      -      -  - 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Basingstoke  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Bath  ------ 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Battle  ------ 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Beaminster  -      -  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Bedale  

P. 

P. 

P. 

Bedford  - 

p. 

p. 

p. 

Bedminster.    See  Long  Ashton. 

Bedwelhy  ----- 

P. 

P.T. 

Bed  worth  - 

Nil.  (G.I.) 



Belford-  ----- 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Belli  nghani  - 

p. 

P. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

Berk  ham  p  stead  - 

p. 

P. 

p. 

Bermondsey  (formerly  St.  Olave's 

Nil.  (TJ.) 

R.  (U.) 

1  R.  (S.P.) 

XJ  nion). 

Bermondsey,  St.  Mary  Magdalen 

Nil.  S.P. 

Parish. 

Berwick-on-Tweed  - 

p 

PT 

PT 

Bethnal  Green  - 

Nil.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

Beverley  ----- 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Bicester  - 

p. 

p. 

p. 

Bideford  - 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Biggleswade  ------ 

p. 

P.T. 

p!t! 

Killpfipjiv              -        -  — 

JJlllVl  Luu  y 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Billp^rlon  - 

p[ 

p. ' 

p 

a  >  i  l  J  — .  Nil  in                                       —  — 

p^ 

p| 

p 

BlvlfPnViPfifl  ------ 

)     1  1   l\  '    1  )  t  1  I    <  I  1  !       —                  —                  —                  —  — 

R. 

R. 

BiriTiincrTiflTTi  - 

AfiJ  CT.  P  ^ 

xv.  \ij.r .) 

T|    /T  p\ 

sx.  \jj.r.) 

Bishrm  fttortforrl  - 

P 

p# 

p 

X  . 

Blaby   

p] 

J-  • 

P 

Blackhurn  - 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

"R1  p  n  rl  ford               -         -         -  - 

p 

p 

P  T 

Blean  ------ 

P. 

P. 

p. 

Blofield  

P. 

P. 

p. 

Blything  - 

Bodmin  

P. 

P. 

p. 

C. 

P. 

p. 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

C. 

P. 

P. 

Bosmere  and  Claydon 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

Boston  

P.T. 

P.  T. 

P.T. 

Boughton  Great.    See  Tarvin. 

Notes. 


See  Shrewsbury. 
See  Bedworth. 


Formed  in  1869  out  of  parishes  in 
Bainbridge  incorporation  with  two 
or  three  other  parishes. 

Dissolved  in  1869.  See  Aysgarth  Union. 


Formed  in  1849.  In  1847  all  the 
parishes  were  managed  under  43  Ehz. 

Formed  in  1876.  Formerly  part  of 
Ulverston  Union. 

Named  "Clifton  Union"  till  1877. 
Dissolved  in  1904.  Parishes  added 
to  Bristol,  Cnipping  Sodbury  and 
Thornbury  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Formed  in  1849.  Formerly  part  of 
Chorlton  Union. 

Dissolved  in  1869.  Parishes  added  to 
Great  Ouseburn,  Leeds,  Pontefract, 
Tadcaster  and  Wetherby  Unions. 


Formed  in  1849.    Formerly  part  of 

Abergavenny  Union. 
Dissolved  in  1851.    Parishes  added  to 

Atherstone,     Foleshill,  Hinckley, 

Lutterworth,  Market  Bosworth,  and 

Rugby  Unions. 


Named  "  St.  Olave's  Union"  till  1904. 

Now    named   Bermondsey  Parish. 

See  also  St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  and 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey. 
Included  in  St.  Olave's  Union  (now 

called  Bermondsey  Parish)  in  1869. 


Formed  in  1861. 
Wirrall  Union. 


Formerly  part  of 


4-29. 
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Bourn  - 
Brackley 
Bradfield  - 
Bradford,  Wilts 
Bradford,  Yorks 


Braintree  ... 

Bramley  ... 

Brampton 

Brecknock  - 

Brentford  ... 
Bridge  - 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridge 

Bridgnorth  - 

Bridgwater  - 

Bridlington  - 

Bridpoit  - 
Brighton 
BrintOD 


Bristol 


Brixworth 

Bromley 

Bromsgrovs  - 

Bromyard 

Buckingham 

Bucklow 

Bnilth  - 

Buntingford 

Burnley 

Burton-upon-Trent 
Bury  -  -  . 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 


Caistor 
Calne  - 
Camberwell 
Cambridge 


Camelford 

Cannock 

Canterbury 


Chippenham 
Chipping  Norton  - 
Chipping  Sodbury 


Cardiff  - 
Cardigan 
Carlisle 
Carlton 


Carmarthen  -  • 
Carnarvon  - 
Castle  Ward 
Catherington 
Caton  - 

Caxton  and  Arrington 
Cerne  -      -  - 
Chailey 

Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Chard  - 
Cheadle 
Chelmsford  - 
Chelsea 
Cheltenham  - 
Chepstow 
Chertsey 
Chester 


Chesterfield  - 
Chester-le-Street  - 
Chesterton  - 
Chichester  - 


Jina  ot 

EjWQ.  01 

jima  oi 

Notes. 

1847. 

1871. 

1906. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

T.  (XT.) 

B.  (U.) 

?  B.  (S.P.) 

Parishes  in  Bradford  Union  united  in 

1897  with  certain  parishes  in  North 
Bierley  Union  to  form  the  township 
of  Bradford,  r  or  Poor  Law  purposes 
the  area  of  this  township  is  named 

.  1        T*         -ip       J    T>            T  TT 

the  Bradford  Poor  Law  Union. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

See  Witham. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

P.  r. 

Formed  in  1862.     In  1847   all  the 

parishes  were  managed  under  43  Eliz. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

C. 

B. 

B. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

C. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

Nil.  (L.P.) 

Nil.  (L.P.) 

Nil.  (L.P.) 

Nil.  (G.I.) 

— 

— 

Dissolved  m  1869.     Parishes  added  to 

Walsingham  Union. 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

B.  (L.I.) 

B.  (S.P.) 

Formerly  an   incorporation,  now  a 

parish,  and  See  Barton  Begis. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T, 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

Named  "  Altrincham  Union  "  till  1895. 

T. 

B. 

B. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

Nil. 

B. 

B. 

P. 

P. 

P.  T. 

1\T  '7 

jyii. 

B. 

B. 

P.  (L.I.) 

P.  (L.I.) 

1  P.  (S.P.) 

Incorporation  till  1906.  Now  separate 

parish  under  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

bee  Unmsby. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

Nil.  (S.P.) 

B.  (S.P.) 
P.  T.  (U.) 

B.  (S.P.) 

P-  (U.) 

P.  T.  (S.P.) 

Parishes  united  to  form  one  parish  in 

1900. 

a 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

p. 

P. 

P.  T. 

Named  "  Penkridge  Union  "  till  1877. 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

P.  (L.I.) 

P.  (S.P.) 

T                           a.'                     t  nm  mi 

Incorporation  till  1881.    Ihen  a  union, 

now  a  parish. 

p. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

bee  Pontypridd. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

B. 

B. 

Nil.  (G.I.) 

— 

■ — 

Dissolved  in  1869.    Parishes  added  to 

TT    11,        1       TT           1     i      T         J        TIT    j_i  1 

Hoi  beck,  Hunslet,  Leeds,  Wetherby 

IT  ITU  rj_1_TT* 

and  Whaiiedale  Unions. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Nil. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

Nil.  (G.I.) 

— 

— 

Dissolved  in  1869.    Parishes  added  to 

T                 x   1   T   J  _  1  tt 

Lancaster  and  Lunesdale  Unions. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P. 

P. 

p. 

P. 

P. 

— 

Dissolved  in  1898.    Parishes  added  to 
Lewes  Union. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.  T. 

P.T. 

P.  T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

TIT  *  7      /  n   T*  \ 

Nil.  (S.P.) 

B.  (S  P.) 
P.T. 

B.  (S.P.) 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

P.T.  (U.) 

P.T.  (U). 

Incorporation    dissolved  and  union 

formed   in  1869.     In   1871  many 

parishes  added  from  Great  BoughtoD 
(larvin)and  Hawarden  Unions. 

T) 

r . 

r .  1 . 

"P  T 
Jr.  1. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Nil.  (LI.) 

B.  (L.I.) 

B.  (S.P.) 

Incorporation  dissolved  and  separate 

parish  declared  in  1896., 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T, 

See  Barton  Begis. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  arc  to  the 
fage-numberings  in  brackets. 
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Unions,  &c. 

End  of 
1847. 

End  of 
1871. 

End  of 
1906. 

Notes. 

i^hnrlpv           _          -          _          _  _ 
\jH\jLi\2y 

Nil. 

p 

XV. 

R. 



1   nnr  tn i~\  - 

Nil. 

P 
XV* 

p 

XV. 

Ajct>  JJctl  tUIl-UpUU-xI  Well. 

ftlTPi  «ff>n  n  vf*Yi  - 

V-'Il  I  10  LL/11  V-ll 

p. ' 

p 

X  • 

P  T 

X  .  X  • 

(^hllT^n    Rt.'M*lM"rtTI     —                              —  ._. 
VyllU.1  eil    O  tl  e  t  tUXl 

p 

X  ■ 

p 

JT  . 

p 

fliPftnPA5if"Pi*    -         -         —         —  - 

V>11  OIieCoLCl       —              —              —              —  - 

p 

p 

X  . 

P  T 

X  .  X  . 

(^IpnVmrv  IVTortiTnPr  - 

R 

p. 

P. 

Olprtftn wpII     Spp  Ht  Jamp'i  Cllprl? 

enwell. 

(Clifton      Sspp  Tfortnn  T^pchq 

(I M  fnPi'OP         -          -          -          -  - 

11L11C1  ft/ 

Nil. 

Pi. 

R. 

Clun  ------ 

p. ' 

p.' 

p." 

Hlntf-on          -         -    ■  - 

p 

P  T 

X  .  X  . 

P.T. 

s!  n  c*  lr  p  irn  m  1 1~  n 

v><  e*L.  J\.ei  LllKJ  U  U  LI 

P.T. 

P  T 

X  .  X  ■ 

PT 

X  .  X  . 

VyLHeiieo  Uvl 

p  en  t 

pt 

r  .1 .  \u.) 

P  IT  (SV) 

rflPltJnPS  in    lininn    nmf pH    rn   rnprn  c\r\a. 
X  <X1  lollCo  111    LI  11  Wj  11    Lilil  ttrU    tu   1UI  111  Ullti 

na.risii  in  1HQ7 

1  'Clrl   iOJ-1     111       lUl7  1  • 

P.T. 

P  T 

X  .  X  • 

P.T. 

(  .r»n  cplpfnn       _  _ 

Kj\J  IXSi  ie  uVXl        -            -            -            -  - 

p 

P  T 

X  .  X  . 

PT 

X  .  X  . 

(I^TIWtl  V               _              _              _  _ 

V-'UU  Wd  V                —              -  - 

T. 

p 

X  . 

p 

(innlrnnTYi       .\pp  IviQ'irlpn  liP<"*rl 

V^y IJL/JVlldlll .       OCP  -LTXdlUCI J llCtlXl . 

vUl  wen 

p 

p 

X  . 

p 

flo^ford          -         -  _ 

p* 

p 

p 

Coventry      -       -  - 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

R.  (L.I.) 

r.  (ii.) 

Incorporation    dissolved  and  un'oe 

formed  in  1874. 

l;ra  n  nrAr\lr     _          _          _          _  _ 

KJ  l  cm  U  L  \_J\Jl\.       —             —             -             —  — 

p 

p 

p 

V_/I  CU.1  tUII            -             -             _             _  _ 

P  T 

X  .  X  . 

P  T 

P  T 

X  .  X  . 

Crickliowell  -       -       -       -  - 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

pt 

P 

pt 

Croydon  - 

p' 

P.' 

P.T. 

P  T 

X  .  X  . 

P  T 

X  .  X  • 

P.T. 

Darlington  -  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

T  )'A  rt.f  otyI  - 

p. 

p. 

i>. 

Daventry     -       -            '  - 

p' 

p] 

p\ 

1  iptiavii  rl  p        —          —          -          -  - 

p_ 

P.T. 

P.T. 

SZpp  ( -J-m  1  tpT*r*ctj 
tow  vjt tin tei use. 

Derby  -       -       -       -  _ 

p' 

p.t! 

p!t! 

X-'CVlZiOO 

X  . 

p  '  . 

X  . 

p 

J_/c  VU11LJU1  t 

Nil  (J  V\ 

ix.  \u.r.) 

AJqttipH      ■  Sf  aIto    T^qiiipppI     t-^orioVi"    4-  C 1? 
1.1  cLIXlCLl        OLUK.C    X.'<AllJcl  Cl    Xcilloll  tilt 

1  ftOft      1  lpr»  1  Q  ppm  ODTiorotD  no  ti  on  hiiiidp 
lOuO,   X^cClaleU.  bopctl  clLc  |)ttl  loll  UllLler 

noflrn  nf  oriiarHiiiTiQ  in  1 QOO 
uuaiu  \Ji   g ticwi uidiio  ill  lauUi 

TlPIVQ  Vkll  1*17  — 
1  / CW8UUI  V 

Nil 

P, 

XV. 

p 

X./UCK.  L 1 

p 

X  . 

p 

X  . 

p 

X  . 

T. 

p. 

p. 

X-/<JIiedo  tei 

p: 

pi 

p] 

T  inrpnpcitpp     —           —           —  - 

p^ 

p 

p] 

p 

p 

p 

1  ' '  '  I  r\  1  I  I 

p' 

p' 

p' 

p 

p' 

p" 

1  lr\"vi7n  n  q  tii       _          _           _          _   "  .  _ 
±JVj  W  llllcllll       —          —           —          -  - 

p' 

P  T 

X  .  X  ■ 

P.T. 

i-/IdyUUIl  ----- 

p 

X  . 

p 

X  . 

p 

Driffield  

p. 

p. 

F. 

Droitwich  - 

p. 

p. 

P. 

ULUA-lOliX            -              -              -              -  - 

p 

p 

p 

1  Inri  Ipt7             —           —           —           —  - 

j^uxiiey 

P.T. 

P  T 

X  .  1  . 

P.T. 

Tiiil  vprf  r*Ti       —           -           -  - 

T. 

p 

i>_ ' 

Till  n  Tin                         -          —          -  — 
XJ  U 11 1  in  ^  w 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P  T 

Durham       -       -       -  - 

P.* 

P  ' 

p!t! 

Jy  HI  olC  V 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

n.Q  QTtlCftnTl          -              —              -  — 

T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

n  .ii  «i  n  (rwnl  i  ]                _           _           _      •  _ 

p' 

pt! 

p/r. 

Eststbouriie  - 

p' 

p. 

P." 

See  West  Firle. 

Hidol  VjTl  llloLtJclU. 

P 

X  . 

P  T 

X  .  X  . 

P.T. 

n  QQtnQTYinutPQfl                         —  _ 

J^dotUdillipoLtJclv-l 

p 

p 

p  ' 

R  CTT 

J.V.  \  \J.) 

r  fir ) 

XV.  \\J.J 

nie»ji  j ' ' / 1 cv 1 1 1 1     txioovJiveLi    iiii1 1  Liiiiuii 

lUlIllcU.  Ill    lODi/.     Xlle  LllllUIi  lllCiUCloU. 

LiectLiy  dill   tile  p<lIltoUco  111  tile  IXloSUXT 

Veil  1I10O1  yVL d/LlUIl  dllU.   dlSO  llKlUUoCJ. 

the   dissolved  Arundel  incorpora- 

tiun.    ott  diiou  out  ton. 

J-jcXab  XVCblUlU. 

p#  . 

p 

p_ 

p' 

p| 

p' 

l^.f*  «:f  Srnn  pVi  rtii  ctp    -          -  — 

JlJCloU  O  fJllCllUUOC 

P  fSP) 

PT  (SV  ) 

P  T  (SV  ) 

x  -x  .  yo.IT .) 

Fa<*fc  Warrl  ----- 

P. 

P. 

}>. 

r      1  pqh  1 1   i-^i  Prl  o  w  _ 
XLiL-L-lCiDttll  1>1C1  iu  w 

c. 

R. 

R. 

Edmonton  ------ 

Nil 

XI  lb. 

P 

JA. 

p 

XV. 

Ooo  iJcllllpbtoaU, 

p 

P 

p 

X  . 

Ellesmere  ----- 

p. 

P. 

p. 

See  Whitchurch  (Salop.) 

Ely,    -      -      -      -  "    -  - 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Japping  ------ 

p 
jr. 

P 

P 

Epsom  ------ 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Erpingham  -      -      -       -  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Eton    -      -      -      -  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Evesham  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Exeter  -      -      -  - 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

R.(L.I.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

Union  formed  in  1877.    Now  a  parish. 

Faith,  St.     -      -      -  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Ealmouth    -  - 

c. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

429. 
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Unions,  &c. 

End  of 
1847. 

End  of 
1871. 

End  of 
1906. 

Fareham  - 
Faringdon  - 
Farnham     -      -   '  "- 
Farnborough 

- 

P. 
P. 

Nil, 
C.(G.I) 

P. 
P. 
P. 

P. 

P.T. 
P. 

Faversham  - 
Festiniog 

Flppcv  TTocf  onrl  Wpst  . 

i  i 1  ;  ■,  Ijtlol  ekllU    IV  CM 

Foleshill 

■  - 

P. 
P. 

P.  (L.I.) 
P.T. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.  (L.I.) 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.  (L.I.) 
P.T. 
P. 

Fordingbridge 
Forelioe  - 
Freebridge  Lynn  - 
Frome  - 
Fulham  - 

P. 
P.  (L.I.) 
P. 
P. 

Nil.  (U.) 

P. 

P.  (L.I.) 
P.T. 
P. 
R.  (U.) 

P. 

P.  (L.I.) 
P.T. 
P. 

R.  (S.P.) 

Fylde  - 

Nil. 

Pi. 

R. 

Gainsborough  - 

Garstang  - 

Gateshead  - 

George,  St.,  in  the  East 

George,  St.,  Hanover  Square 

George's,  St.  (Union)  - 

P. 

Nil. 
T. 

Nil.  (S.P.) 
Nil.  (L.P.) 

P. 
R. 
R. 
R.  (S.P.) 

Nil. 

P. 
R. 
R. 
R.  (S.P.) 

R. 

George,  St.,  the  Martyr 

Nil.  (S.P.) 

Germans,  St.  - 
Giles,  St.,  Camberwell.  See  Cambe 
Giles,  St.,  in  the  Fields,  and  St. 

George,    Bloomsbury  (United 

Parishes). 
Glanford  Brigg  - 
Glendale  ----- 
Glossop       -      .      .      .  - 
Gloucester    -       -       -       -  - 
Godstone  - 

P. 

rwell. 
Nil.  (L.P.) 

P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 

P. 

R.  (S.P.) 

P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P. 

R.  (S.P.) 

P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

Grantham  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Gravesend  and  Milton  - 
Great  Boughton.    See  Tarvin. 
Great  Preston.   See  Preston,  Great. 
Great  Yarmouth.    See  Yarmouth. 
Greenwich    -  - 
Grimsby  - 

P. 

Nil. 

P.T. 
R. 

P.T. 

R. 
P.T. 

Guildford  - 
Guiltcross  ... 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 

P.T. 

Guisborough 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

Hackney  - 

Hailsham  - 

Halifax  ... 

Halstead 

Haltwhistle  - 

Hambledon  - 

Hammersmith 

Nil. 
P.T. 

T. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

R. 
P.T. 

R. 
P.T. 

P. 
P.T. 

R. 
P.T. 

R. 
P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 
R.  (S.P.) 

JHampstead  -      -  - 

R.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

Hardingstone 
Hartismere  -       -  - 
Hartlepool  - 

P. 
P. 

P. 
P.T. 
P. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

Hartley  Wintney  - 
Haslingden  -       -  - 
Hastings  - 
Hatfield 

Havant  ... 
Haverfordwest 

P. 

mi. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 

P. 
R. 
P.T. 
P. 
p 

P. 
P. 

P. 
R. 
P.T. 
P. 
p 

V. 
P. 

Notes. 


See  Ash.  . 

Dissolved  in  1869.    Parishes  added  to 
Hartley  Wintney  Union. 


See  Bedworth. 

Formed  in  1870.  In  1847  a  few  of  the 
parishes  were  managed  under  43 
Eliz. — The  remainder  formed  the 
Montgomery  and  Pool  Incorporation. 


Union  dissolved  in  1899  and  the 
separate  parishes  of  Fulham  and 
Hammersmith  declared. 


Included  in  St.  George's  Union  in  1870. 

Formed  in  1870  of  parishes  formerly  un- 
der Local  Acts  (St.  Ma  rgaret,  Westmin- 
ster, and  St.  George,  Hanover  Square). 

Added  to  St.  Saviour's  Union  (now 
called  Southwark  Union)  in  1869. 


Board  of  Guardians  declared  in  1868. 


Formed  in  1857.     Formerly  part  of 

Swansea  Union. 
See  Bel  voir  and  Grantham  Out-relief 

Unions. 


See  Woolwich, 

Formed  in  1890.    Formerly  part  of 

Caistor  Union. 
See  Ash. 

Dissolved  in  1902.  Parishes  added  to 
Depwade,  Thetford  and  Wayland 
Unions. 

See  Middlesbrough. 


See  West  Firle. 


Declared  a  separate  parish  in  1899. 

Formerly  part  of  Fulham  Union. 
Declared  a  separate  parish  in  1848. 

Formerly  part  of  Edmonton  Union. 


Formed  in  18E9.    Formerly  part  of 

Stockton  Union. 
See  Ash  and  Farnborough. 


Formed  in  1853  of  parishes,  formerly 
part  of  Great  Boughton  (now  called 
Tarvin)  Union.  In  1871  largely 
reconstructed,  many  parishes  being 
added  to  Chester  Union,  and  others 
added  from  Wrexham  Union. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to  the 
page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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Unions,  &c. 


Hay  - 
Hayfield 
Heaaington 
Headley 


Helmsley  - 

Helston  - 
Hemel  Hempstead 
Hemsworth  - 

Hendon  - 

Henley  -  , 

Henstead  - 

Hereford  - 

Hertford  - 

Hexham 

Highworth  and  Swindon. 

Swindon  and  Highworth. 

Hinckley  -      -  - 

Hitchin  - 

Holbeach  -      -      -  '  . 

Holbeck  - 


Holborn  ... 

Hollingbourne 
Holsworthy  - 
Holyhead  - 

Holywell  ... 
Honiton  ... 
Hoo  - 

Horncastle  -  -  - 
Horsham  ... 
Houghton-le-Spring 
Howden  ... 
Hoxne  -  -  -  - 
Huddersfield 

Hungerford  and  Ramsbury 
Hunslet  ... 


See 


Huntingdon  - 

Hursley  

Ipswich  - 

Islington  

Ives,  St.  

James,  St.,  Clerkenwell 
James,  St.,  Westminster 
John,  St.,  Hampstead.  See  Hamp- 
stead. 

Keighley  

Kendal  -  - 

Kensington  ------ 

Kettering  - 

Keynsham  

Kidderminster  - 
Kingsbridge  -  - 

Kingsclere  

Kings  Lynn  

Kings  Norton  - 
Kingston-upon-Hull  - 


Kingston-on-Thames 
Kington 

Kirkby  Moorside 


Knaresborousrh 


Knighton 


End  of 

End  of 

End  of 

1847. 

1871. 

1906. 

P. 

r. 

r. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

C.  G.I.) 

Nil, 

P. 

P. 

T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

R. 

R. 

C. 

R. 

R. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

(Township 

R.  (U.) 

R.  (U.) 

Eliz.  c.  2.) 

mi. 

R. 

R. 

p. 

P. 

P. 

c. 

P.T. 

P. 

R. 

P. 

p. 

P. 

P. 

p. 

P. 

P. 

p. 

P. 

P. 

p. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

r.  1 . 

T>  rp 
1.1. 

X  .  1  . 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

(Township 

R.  (U.) 

r.  or.) 

under  43 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

.  P. 

P. 

P. 

J) 

P.l 

r.l. 

Nil.  (L.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Nil.  (L.P.) 

.  . 



Nil.  (L.P.) 



T. 

R. 

R. 

C. 

R. 

R. 

Nil.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

r.l. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

C. 

R. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

R.  (L.I.) 

R.  (L.P.) 

C. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Notes. 


Dissolved  in  1869.   Parishes  added  to 
Alton  and  Petersfield  Unions. 

Named  "  Helmsley  Blackmoor  Union  " 
till  ]  887.   See  Kirkby  Moorside. 


Formed  in  1850.    In  1847  nearly  all  the 
parishes  were  managed  under  43  Eliz. 
See  Willesden. 


See  Bedworth. 


Union  formed  in  1869.  In  1847  the 
Township  of  Holbeck  was  managed 
under  43  Eliz.,  the  other  Townships 
being  included  in  the  Carlton 
Incorporation. 

See  James,  St.,  Clerkenwell,  and  Luke, 
St.,  Middlesex. 


Formed  in  1852.    Formerly  part  of 
Anglesey  Union. 


Named  "  Hungerford  Union"  till  1896. 

In  1847  the  Township  of  Hunslet  was 
managed  under  43  Eliz.  Some  other 
parishes  in  the  Union,  which  was 
formed  in  1869,  were  formerly  in 
Carlton  and  Great  Preston  Incor- 
porations. 


Board  of  guardians  declared  in  1867. 


Added  to  Holborn  Union  in  1869. 
Included  in  Westminster  Union  in  1868. 


See  Keynsham  and  Warmley  Out- 
Relief  Unions. 


Incorporation  consisted  in  1847  and 
1871  of  two  united  parishes.  In  1906 
there  was  only  one  parish,  but  it  was 
styled  an  Incorporation. 

<See  Presteigne. 

Formed  in  1848.  Formerly  part  of 
Helmsley  Blackmoor  (Helmsley) 
Union. 

Formed  in  1854.  In  1847  nearly  all 
the  parishes  were  managed  under 
43  Eliz._ 

See  Presteigne. 
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Lambeth 
Lampeter 
Lancaster  - 
Lanchester  - 
Langport 
Launceston  - 
Ledbury 
Leeds  - 


Leek  - 
Leicester 


Leigh  -      -      -      -  - 
Leighton  Buzzard 
Leominster  - 
Leonard,  St.,  Shoreditch 

Lewes  - 
Levvisham  - 
Lexden  and  Winstree  - 
Leyburn  - 

LichfieJd  .... 
Lincoln  .... 
Linton  ----- 
Liskeard  - 

Liverpool     -       -      -  - 
Llandilo  Fawr  ... 
Llandovery  .... 
Llanelly      ...  - 
Llanfyllin    -      -      -     ■  - 
Llanrwst      -       -  - 
Loddon  and  Clavering  - 
London,  City  of  - 
London,  East  ... 

London,  West  - 

LongAshton  ... 
Longtown  - 

Loughborough  ... 

Louth  

Ludlow  .... 
Luke,  St.,  Chelsea.    See  Chelsea. 
Luke,  St.,  Middlesex  - 
Lunesdale    -      -  - 


Luton  - 
Lutterworth 
Lymington  - 

Macclesfield  ■ 

Machynlleth 

Madeley 

Maidenhead  - 

Maidstone 

Maldon 

Mailing 

Malmesbury 

Malton  - 

Manchester  ■ 


Mansfield  

Margaret,  St.,  and  St.  J ohn,  West- 
minster. 
Market  Bosworth  - 
Market  Drayton.   See  Drayton. 
Market  Harborough  - 
Marlborough  - 
Martin,  St.,  in-the-Fields 

Martley  

Mary,  St.,&St.Andrew,  Whittlesey. 
Mary,  St.,  Islington.  See  Islington. 
Mary,  St.,  Lambeth.  See  Lambeth. 
Marylebone,  St.  - 
Mary,  St.,  Newington  - 

Mary  St.,  Botherbithe  - 


xLnd  ot 
1847. 

Jind  of 
1871. 

Hind  oi 
1906. 

Notes. 

Ml.  (S.P.) 

E.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

Named  "  St.  Mary,  Lambeth  "  till  1901 . 

T. 

B. 

B. 

Ml. 

R. 

R. 

See  Caton. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Ml.  (S.P.) 

R.  (U.) 

R  (U.) 

The  Leeds  Union  was  formed  in  1869= 

and  included  the  township  of  Leeds, 

and  also  parishes  from  Barwick-in- 

Elmet,  Carlton  and  Great  Preston 

incorpc  rations. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See  Alstonfield. 

T.  (TJ.) 

R.  (XT.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

Parishes  in  union  united  to  form  one 

parish  in  1896. 

ML 

R. 

R. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See  Woburn. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Ml.  (L.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

Board  of  guardians  constituted  in 

[1858  and]  1868. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

See  Chailey  and  West  Firle. 

C. 

R. 

R. 

See  Woolwich. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

See  Witham. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. . 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Ml.  (L.P.) 

B.  (L.P.) 

R.  (L.P.) 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Ml. 

R, 

R. 

See  London,  East,  and  London,  West. 

ML 

— 

Dissolved  in  1869 — Parishes  added  to> 

City  of  London  Union. 

Nil. 

— 

— 

Dissolved  in  1869 — Parishes  added  to- 

City  of  London  Union. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Named  "Bedminster  Union  "  till  1899. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Ml  CL  P  ) 

Added  to  Holborn  Union  in  1869. 

R. 

B. 

Formed  in  1869— In  1847  about  half  of 

the  parishes  were  managed  under 

43  Eliz.,  most  ot  the  remainder  were 

in  Caton  incorporation. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P. 

■  P. 

P. 

See  Bedworth. 

P. 

P.T.' 

P.T. 

C. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

Named  "Cookham  Union  "  till  1896. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See  Witham. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

p 

p 

p 

See  Malton  and  Norton  out-relief  unions 

Ml.  (IT.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

B.  (S.P.) 

The  Manchester  Union  was  dissolved 

in  1850  ;  the  township  of  Manchester 

was  declared  a  separate  township  ; 

the  other  parishes  in  the  union  were 

included  in  the  Prettwich  Union. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Ml.  (L.P.) 

Included  in  St.  Georges  Union  in  1870. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

See  Bedworth. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Added  to  Strand  Union  in  1868. 

ML  (S.P.) 

— 

: — 

P. 

P. 

P. 

See  Whittle 

sey. 

ML  (L.P.) 

B.  (S.P.) 

B.  (S.P.) 

Board  of  guardians  declared  in  1867. 

Nil.  (L.P.) 

Added  to  St.  Saviour's  Union  (now 

Southwark  Union)  in  1869. 

Ml.  (S.P.) 

Added  to  St.  Olave's  Union  (now 

Bermondsey  Parish)  in  1869. 

NOTE. — Bcferences  made 
page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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Unions,  <fec. 

End  of 

End  of 

1  871 

End  of 

1  QOfi 
1  i/vU. 

- 

Notes. 

Mary  Magdalen,  St.,  Bermondsey. 

bee  r5ermon( 

i  »ey,  ot.  iviar1 

/  Magdalen. 

Medway  - 

P 

r. 

p 
r. 

Jr. 

Melksham.    See  Trowbridge 

and 

Melksham. 

Melton  Mowbray  - 

- 

1  . 

Jr. 

TJ 

p. 

Mere  

Jr.  1. 

U  rp 

Jr.l. 

1 )  rp 

Jr.l. 

Meriden  - 

- 

p 

p 

P. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  - 

- 

'I1 

p  rp 

Jr.  i . 

p  rp 

Jr.  1 . 

See  Pontypridd. 

Middlesbrough  ... 

- 

T> 

IX. 

Formed  in  1875.    Formerly  parts  of 

Guisborough,  Stockton  and  Stokes- 

ley  Unions. 

Midh.urst  - 

_ 

P. 

p 

p 

Jl . 

See  Sutton. 

Mildenhall  - 

- 

TJ 

r. 

P  T 

1.1. 

[ )  rp 

Jr.  1 . 

Mile  End  Old  Town  - 

- 

iv.  \o.r.) 

K.  (S.P.) 

JJeclare.i  separate  in  185,7.  ronnerly 

part  of  Stepney  Union. 

Milton  

1  . 

P  T 
X  .  1 . 

1 )  rp 

Jr.  1. 

Mitford  and  Launditch 

- 

P. 

P. 

p. 

Monmouth  - 

- 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

Montgomery  and  Pool  - 

- 

lvil.  (L.I.) 

Dissolved  in  1870.    Parishes  included 

in  Forden  Union. 

Morpeth  .... 

- 

T) 

Jr. 

p 

Jr. 

r. 

Mutford  and  Lothingland  - 

AT  'J     /T    T  i 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

P     /  T  T  \ 

K.  (L.I.) 

T>       /TT  \ 

R-  (U.) 

T  • 

Incorporation   dissolved  and  union 

formed  in   1893.     See  Yarmouth, 

Great. 

Nintwich 

1  >  rp 
1.1. 

P  T 
1.1. 

1 )  rp 

Jr.  1. 

CI           1        U7L.-.L    1                 /CI  1 

bee  also  Whitchurch  (oalop). 

Nixberth  .... 

P 

p 

p 

Jr. 

Neath  

1) 

r. 

Jr. 

"ID  rn 

Jr.l. 

bee  I  ontardawe. 

Neots,  St.  - 

Jr. 

p 
Jr. 

Jr. 

Newark       -      -  - 

p  rp 

jr.  i . 

P  T1 
Jr.  J.. 

Newbury  .... 

r. 

p  rn 
1.1. 

1 )  rp 

Jr.l. 

Newcastl  e-in-Emlyn 

i  > 
r. 

Jr. 

Jr. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Jr. 

I ) 
r. 

Jr. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyiie  - 

1 . 

p 
It. 

p 
It. 

Newent  .... 

p 
c. 

p 
Jr. 

p 
Jr. 

New  Forest  - 

Jr. 

P  T 

Jr.  1. 

P  rp 
X.  1. 

Newington,   St.   Mary.  See 

St. 

A  f  _  "VT 

Mary,  JNew 

ington. 

New  Winchester.  See  Winchester. 

Newhaven  - 

P. 

Jr. 

Jr. 

Newmarket  - 

r.  1 . 

P  T 

l.l. 

p  '  i' 
i .  1. 

Newport  (Monmouth)  - 

Jr. 

p  rp 
r.  1 . 

p  rr 

Jr.l.. 

Newport  (Salop)  - 

P  T 
1 . 1. 

P  T 

Jr.  1. 

13  rp 

1.1.  1 

Newport  Pagnell 

P  T 

p  rp 

p  rp 
JT.  i  . 

Newton  Abbot  - 

I  ) 

r. 

Jr. 

1 ) 

Newtown  and  Llanidloes 

r. 

I )  rp 

Jr.  L. 

r.l. 

Northallerton 

1. 

Jr. 

i ) 
r. 

Northampton  ... 

1  ) 

r. 

p  hp 
Jr.l. 

"D  rp 

Jr.l. 

North  Aylesford.    See  Strood. 

North  Bierley  - 

p 
it. 

p 
si. 

rormecl  in  1848.    In  184/  formed  part 

oi   jjrauioiu   ^ioiks;    union,  bee 

Bradford  for  changes  in  1897. 

P. 

"D 

r. 

Jr^. 

Northwich  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

North  Witchford  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Norwich  - 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

R.  (L.I.) 

"O      /T    T\  \ 

R.  (L.P.) 

In  1890  the  parishes  in  the  incorpora- 

tion were  united  to  form  one  parish. 

Nottingham  - 

bpecial  (TJ.) 

K.  (TJ.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

1  he  parishes  in  the  union  were  united 

to  form  one  parish  in  1899.  See  also 

KadlorcL 

Nuneaton  - 

p.  i. 

"D  fI ' 

Jr^.  1 . 

t  )  m  j 
r.  1 . 

Oikham  .... 

Jr. 

p 
1% 

TJ 

r. 

Okehampton  ... 

P. 

r. 

r. 

Olave,  St.   See  Bermondsey. 

Oldham       -       -  - 

iV  il. 

p 

Jtl. 

p 
a. 

1 )  rp 

Jr.l. 

T )  rp 

Jr.  1 . 

Jr.l. 

Onnskirk  - 

P. 

Ti  rn 

Jr.l. 

T>  rn 

Jr.l. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 

Oswestry  - 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

P.  (L.I.) 

P.T.  (L.I.) 

Oundle  .... 

r. 

T) 

r. 

r. 

Ouseburn,  Great  - 

~XT  'J     /f%  T  \ 

Nil.  (G.I.) 

P.  (TJ.) 

"D    /TT  \ 

P.  (U.) 

Union  formed  in  1854.    Some  of  the 

parishes  included  in  the  union  were 

in  1847  managed  under  43  Eliz.,  and 

see  Barwick  in  Elmet. 

Oxford  

A7V7    /T  T  \ 

JSil.  (L.I.) 

1.1.  (L.I.) 

T>  TT1    /T  T  \ 

1.1.  (L.I.) 

Paddington  - 

A7V7   /O  *D  \ 

JSil.  (o.Jr.) 

p  to  "D  \ 
iv.  (o.Jr.; 

P  /CBl 

li.  (Js.Jr.) 

Pancras,  St.  - 

_ 

Special  (L.P.) 

R.  (.S.P.) 

R.  (S.P.) 

Board  of  guardians  declared  in  1867. 

Pateley  Bridge  - 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

Patrington  - 

x  i 
r. 

Jl  . 

p 
Jr. 

Pembroke  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Penistone     -  - 

R. 

R. 

Formed  in  1849.    In  1847  certain  of 

the  parishes  were  managed  under 

43  Eliz.,  other  parishes  formed  part 

Penkridge.    See  Cannock. 

of  Wortley  Union. 

Penrith  .... 

P. 

P. 

P. 
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Unions,  &c. 


End  of 
1847. 


End  of 
1871. 


End  of 
1906. 


Notes. 


Penzance 

Pershore 

Peterborough 

Petersfield  - 

Petworth 

Pewsey 

Pickering 

Plomespate  - 

Plymouth 

Plympton  St.  Mary 
Pocklington  - 
Pontardawe  - 

Pontefract  - 


Pontypool 
Pontypridd 


P. 
P. 
P. 
PT. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

mi.  (l.i.) 

p. 

T. 


Poole 
Poplar 


Portsea  Island. 
Portsmouth  - 


Potterspury 
Prescot  - 
Presteigne 


See  Portsmouth. 


Preston  - 

Preston,  East.  See  East  Preston. 
Preston,  Great  - 


Prestwich 
Pwllheli 


Radford 

Reading 

Redruth 
Reeth  - 
Reigate 
Rhayader 
Richmond  (Surrey) 
Richmond  (Yorks) 
Ring  wood 
Ripon  - 


Risbridge  - 

Rochda'e  

Rochford   

Romford  

Romney  Marsh  - 
Romsey  - 

Ross  - 

Rothbury  

Rotherham  

Rotherhithe.  See  Mary,  St.,  Rother- 

hithe. 
Royston       -  - 
Rugby  ------ 

Runcorn  - 

Ruthin  ------ 

Rye  


Saddleworth 


Saddleworth  with 

Saddleworth. 
Saffron  Walden  - 
Salford  - 


Quick.  See 


P. 

mi. 


P.  (U.) 

p. 

Nil. 
T. 

Nil. 

Nil.  (G.I.) 


P. 

Nil. 

P.  (U.) 

P. 
P. 
P. 
T. 
C. 
P.T. 
P. 


P. 

Nil. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
C. 


P. 
P. 
T. 
P. 

P.T. 

mi.  (G.i.) 


p. 

Nil. 


R 


P. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

(L.I.) 

P. 
P. 


Nil. 


P.T. 
P.T. 

P.T. 
R. 


P.T.  (U.) 


P. 
R. 
R. 

R. 


R. 

P. 

R. 

P.  (IT.) 

P. 
P. 
P. 
R. 
R. 
P.T. 
P. 
P. 


P.T. 
R. 

P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 
R. 


P.T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
R.  (S.P.) 


P.T. 
R. 


R 


P. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 
P. 
.  (L.P.) 

P. 
P. 
R. 

P.T. 


P.T. 
P.T. 

P.T. 
R. 


?P.?T.  (S.P.) 


P. 
R. 


R. 


R. 
P. 

?P.?T.  (S.P.) 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

R. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 


P.T. 
R. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P- 
P. 
R. 


P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 
R.  (IT.) 


P.T. 
R. 


See  Headley. 
See  Sutton. 


The  parishes  in  the  Incorporation  were 
united  in  1898  to  form  one  parish. 


Formed  in  1875.  Formerly  part  of 
Neath  and  Swansea  Unions. 

Formed  in  1862.  In  1847  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  parishes  were  managed 
under  43  Eliz.,  others  formed  part  of 
Barwick-in-Elmet  and  Great  Preston 
Incorporations. 

Formed  in  1862.  Formerly  part  of 
Cardiff  and  Merthyr  Tydfil  Unions. 

[The  name  of  this  Poor  Law  Union 
is  now  (1907)  "Parish  of  Poplar 
Borough."] 

Named  "  Portsea  Island  Union  "  till 
1900,  when  the  parishes  in  the  Union 
were  united  to  form  one  parish. 


Dissolved  in  1877.    Parishes  added  to 
Kington  and  Knighton  Unions. 


Dissolved  in  1869.  All  but  four  of 
the  parishes  were  added  to  Ponte- 
fract and  Tadcaster  Unions,  one 
each  of  the  remainder  were  added 
to  Hunslet,  Leeds,  Selby  and  Wake- 
field Unions. 

Formed  in  1850.  Nearly  all  the 
parishes  were  formerly  part  of 
Manchester  Union. 


Dissolved  in  1880.  Parishes  added  to 
Nottingham  Union  (now  Parish). 

Parishes  united  to  form  one  parish  in 
1905. 


Formed  in  1852.  In  1847  nearly  all 
the  parishes  were  managed  under 
43  Eliz. 


See  Bed  worth. 


Named  "Saddleworth  with  Quick  In- 
corporation" till  1853.  In  1853 
Board  of  Guardians  declared.  Iu 
1894  a  Union  was  formed. 


NOTE.  References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  oj  this  Volume,  are  to  the 

page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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Unions,  &c. 


Salisbury  (Incorporation) 


Salisbury  (Union) 
Samford  - 

Saviour's,  St.   See  Southwark. 
Scarborough  - 
Sculcoates    -      -      -  - 
Sedbergh  - 

Sedgefield  -  - 

Seisdon  -  - 

Selby  

Settle  

Sevenoaks    -      -      -  - 
Shaftesbury  - 
Shardlow  - 

Sheffield      ...  - 
Sheppey  .... 
Shepton  Mallet  - 
Sherborne  - 
Shiffnal  - 
Shipston-on-Stour 
Shoreditch.    See  Leonard, 

Shoreditch. 
Shrewsbury  -       -      -  - 


St., 


Skipton 
Skirlaugh 
Sleaford 
Small  burgh 


Solihull       -      -      -  - 
Southam  - 
Southampton  - 
South  Molton 
South  Shields 
South  Stoneham 
Southwark  - 

Southwell  - 
Spalding  - 

Spilsby  - 

Stafford  - 

Staines        -      -   .  - 

Stamford     -  - 

Stepney  - 

Steyning  - 

Stockbridge  -  -  -  - 
Stockport  -  -  -  .  .  - 
Stockton  -      -  - 

Stoke  Damerel.    See  Devonport, 
Stokesley  - 
Stoke-upon-Trent 
Stone   -      -      -      -  - 
Stourbridge  - 

Stow    -      -      -      -  - 

Stow-on-the-Wold 

Strand  -       -       -       -  - 

Stratford-on-Avon  ,  - 
Stratton  - 

Strood  

Stroud  

Sturminster  -       -       -  - 
Sudbury  - 

Sunderland  -  -  -  - 
Sutton  


Swaffham  - 
Swansea  - 
Swindon  and  Highworth 


End  of 
1847. 


mi.  (L.i.) 
p. 

P.  (L.I.) 


P. 
P. 

Nil. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
C. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P. 
P. 


Nil.  (L.I.) 

T. 
P. 
P. 


P. 

P. 

Nil.  (L.I.) 
P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 

Nil. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

Nil. 

P. 

P. 
Nil. 

T. 

C. 

P.T.  (S.P.) 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 

Nil. 

P. 
C. 
P. 

P. 
P. 
P. 
T. 
C.  (G.I.) 


P. 

P. 

P.T. 


End  of 
1871. 


Tadcaster 


P.T. 
P.  (TT.) 


P. 
P.T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
R. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
R. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


R. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


P. 

P. 
R.(L.I.) 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

R. 

P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 

R. 

P. 

P. 

R. 
P.T. 

P. 

P.T.  (S.P.) 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 
R. 

P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 
P. 

P.T. 
R. 


P. 
P. 
P.T. 


Nil. 


End  of 
1906. 


P.T. 
P.  (IT.) 


P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

R. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

R. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


R. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


P. 
P.T. 
R.  (L.I.) 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

R. 

P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

R. 

P. 

P. 

R, 
P.T. 

P. 

P.?T.  (TT.) 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 
R. 

P. 
P. 

P.T. 

P. 
P. 

P.T. 
R. 


P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 


Notes. 


The  Incorporation  was  in  1869  added  to 
Alderbury  (now  named  Salisbury) 
Union. 

Named  "Alderbury  Union"  till  1895. 

See  Salisbury  Incorporation. 
Incorporation   dissolved  and  Union 

formed  in  1849. 


See  Prestn  Great. 


Dissolved  in  1871. 
Atcham  Union. 


Parishes  aided  to 


Formed  in  1869.  One  parish  was 
formerly  in  Erpingham  Union,  the 
other  parishes  formed  the  Tunstead 
and  Happing  Incorporation. 


Named  St.  Saviour's  Union  till  190], 
See  St.  Mary,  Newington. 


See  Mile  End  Old  Town. 


See  Hartlepool  and  MiddlesLrju£h, 

See  Middlesbrough. 
Union  formed  in  1894. 


See  Martin,  St.,  in  the  Fields  and 
Westminster. 


Named  "  North  Aylesford  Union  "  til 
1884. 


Dissolved  in  1869.  Most  of  the 
parishes  were  added  to  Petwor  h 
Union,  the  remainder  were  added  to 
East  Preston,  Midhuvst,  Thakeham 
and  Westhampnett  Unions. 

See  Gower  and  Pontardawe. 
Named   "Highworth  and  Swindon" 
till  1899. 

Formed  in  1862.  In  1847  several  of 
the  parishes  were  managed  under 
43  Eliz.  Others  were  in  Barwick-in- 
Elmet  and  Great  Preston  Incorpora- 
tions. 


429. 


2  M 
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Taraworth 
Tarvin  - 


Taunton 

Tavistock 

Teesdale* 

Tenbury 

Tendring 

Tenterden 

Tetbury 

Tewkesbury  - 

Thakeham  - 

Thame  - 

Thanet,  Isle  of 

Thetford 

Thingoe 

Thirsk  - 

Thomas,  St.  - 

Thornbury  - 

Thome 

Thrapston 

Ticehurst 

Tisbury 

Tiverton 

Todmorden  - 

Tonbndge 

Torrington  - 

Totnes  - 

Towce-ter 

Toxteth  Park 


Tregaron 

Trowbridge  and  Melksham 
Truro  - 

Tunstead  and  Happing- 


Tynemouth  -       -       -  - 

Uck  field      -      -      -  - 
Ulverston  - 

Uppingham  ... 
Upton-on-Severn  - 
Uttoxeter  - 
Uxbridge  - 

Wakefield    -      -       -     '  - 
Wallingford  - 
Walsall       -  - 
Walsingham  -  - 
Wandsworth  ... 

Wangford  .... 
Wantage      -  -  - 

Ware  

Wareham  and  Purbeck 

Warminster  -  - 

Warrington  - 

Warwick  - 

Watford  - 

Wayland      -    .  - 

Weardale 

Wellingborough   -       -  - 
Wellington  (Salop) 
Wellington  (Som.) 

Wells  

Welwyn 

Wem    -      -      -       -  - 
Weobley      ...  - 
Westbourne  - 
West  Bromwich  - 
Westbury-on-Severn 
Westbury  and  Whorwellsdown 
West  Derby        -      -  - 
WestFirle  - 


West  Ham  - 
Westhampnett 
Westminster  - 

Westward  - 


End  of 
1847. 


P. 
T. 


P. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 
P.T. 
Ml. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 


T. 
P.T. 
C. 
P.  (L.I.) 

P. 

P. 
C. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

mi. 
p. 

P.T. 
P. 

mi. 

p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 

T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P.T. 

mi. 
p. 


p. 
p. 


End  of 
1871. 


P. 
P. 


P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 

R. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

R. 


R, 
P.T. 
P. 


P.T. 

P. 

E. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 

R. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
R. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

R. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
R. 
P. 


P.T. 
P. 
R. 


End  of 
1906. 


P. 
P. 


P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 

R. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

R. 


R. 
P.T. 
P. 


P.T. 

P. 

R. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 

'  R. 
P. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
R. 

P.T. 

P. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

R. 
P.T. 
P.T. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P.T. 
P.T. 
P.T. 
P. 

P.T. 

P. 

P. 
P.T. 

P. 

P.T. 
R. 


P.T. 
P. 
R. 


Notes. 


Named  "  Great  Boughton  Union  "  till 
1871.  See  also  Chester,  Hawarden, 
and  Whitchurch  (Salop). 


See  Sutton. 
See  Guiltcross. 

See  Barton  Regis. 


Declared  a  separate  Township  in  1857. 
Formerly  part  of  West  Derby 
Union. 

Named  Melksham  Union  till  1898. 

Dissolved  in  1869.  Parishes  included 
in  Smallburgh  Union; 


See  Barrow-in-Furness. 


See  Preston,  Great. 


See  Brinton. 

Named  "  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Union"  till  1904. 


See  Guiltcross. 


See  also  Whitchurch  (Salop). 


See  Toxteth  Park. 

Dissolved  in  1898.  Parishes  added  to 
Eastbourne,  Hailsham  and  Lewes 
Union. 

See  Sutton. 

Union  formed  in  1868.  Part  was 
formerly  under  Local  Act  (James, 
St.,  Westminster),  remainder  was 
formerly  in  Strand  Union. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to  the 
page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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1  Imrwic  JiTf* 
KJ  111'  Ul>,  *.v  I  . 

End  of 
1847. 

End  of 
1871. 

End  of 
1906. 

Notes 

Wetherby  

— 

E. 

R. 

Formed  in  1861.    In  1847  about  half 

the  Parishes  were  managed  under 

43  Eliz. — See  also  Barwick-in-Elmet 

and  Carlton. 

Weymouth  -  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Formed  in  1861.    In  1847  about  half 

Wharfedale  -      -      -  '  - 

— 

R. 

R, 

the  Parishes  were  managed  under 

43  Eliz. — See  also  Carlton. 

Wheatenhurst      -      -  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Whitby  

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Whitchurch  (Hants)  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Whitchurch  (Salop) 

Nil.  (L.P.) 

Nil.  (XT.) 

P-  (XT.) 

Union  formed   in   1853— Comprising 

the  'Whitchurch  Incorporation  and 

Parishes    formerly    in  Ellesmtiv, 

Great  Boughton  (Tarvin),  Nantwich, 

Wem  and  Wrexham  Unions. 

Whitechapel  

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

Whitehaven  - 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Whittlesey  

P.  (S.P.) 

P.  (S.P.) 

P.  (XT.) 

Named    "Whittlesey     Parish"  or 

"United  Parishes  of  St.  Mary  and 

St.  Andrew,  Whittlesey,"  till  1894. 

Union  formed  in  1894. 

Nil. 

R. 

R. 

Wight,  Isle  of      -      -      -  ... 

Nil.  (L.I.) 

?  R.  (XT.) 

R  (XT.) 

Incorporation   dissolved  and  Union 

formed  in  1865. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Willesden  





R.  (S.P.) 

Separate  Parish   declared   in  1896. 

Formerly  part  of  Hendon  Union. 

Williton  

P. 

P. 

P. 

Wilton  

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Wimborne  and  Cranborne  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Wincanton  

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Winchcomb  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Winchester  - 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Named  New  Winchester  Union  till 

190). 

Windsor 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Winslow  

P. 

P. 

P. 

Wirrall  : 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

See  Birkenhead. 

Wisbeach     -  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Witham  ------ 

P. 

P. 

— . 

Dissolved  in  1880.    Parishes  added  to 

Braintree,  Lexden  and  Winstree  and 

Maldon  Unions. 

Witney 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T, 

Woburn  

P. 

P.T. 

•  — 

Dissolved  in  1899.    Parishes  added  to 

Ampthill    and   Leighton  Buzzard 

Unions. 

Wokingham  - 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Wolstanton  and  Burslem 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Wolverhampton  -      -      -  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Woodbridge  

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Woodstock  -  - 

P. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Woolwich  

— 

R. 

R. 

Formed  in  1868.     Formerly  part  of 

Greenwich  and  Lewisham  Unions. 

vvuicestei  - 

p 

r. 

P  T 

P  T 
Jr.  1 . 

Worksop  

P. 

P. 

P. 

Wortley  - 

c. 

R. 

R. 

See  Penistone. 

Wrexham  

p. 

P. 

P. 

See    Hawarden     and  Whitchurch 

(Salop). 

Wycombe  - 

p. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

Yarmouth,  Great  - 

P.T.  (S.P.) 

P.T.  (S.P.) 

P.?T.  (XT.) 

"Parish"  till  1891.     Union  formed  in 

1891,  of  the  Parish  and  of  a  Parish 

which  was  formerly  part  of  the 

Mutford  and  Lothingland  Incorpora- 

tion. 

Yeovil  ------ 

P. 

P. 

P. 

York  

C. 

P. 

P. 

See  Bishopthorpe,  Escrick,  Flaxton 

and  York  Out-Relief  Unions. 
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Unions,  &c. 

End  of 
1847. 

End  of 
1871. 

End  of 
1906. 

Notes. 

OtTT-TCFT  TFT?  TTn'TA'V^ 

Bishopthorpe  .... 

p. 

P.T. 

Pormed  in   1894  TPfirt  of  Crranthani 
Union]. 

Formed  in  1894  [Part  of  York  Union]. 

Escrick        -      -      -  - 

— 

P.T. 

Formed  in  1894  [Part  of  York  Union]. 

Flaxton   

P.T. 

Formed  in  1894  [Part  of  York  Union]. 

Grantham  

Keynsham  

Malton-       -       -  - 
Norton-      -      -      -      -  •  - 
Warmley      -       -  - 
York    -      -      -  - 

— 

P. 

r. 

P. 
P. 
P. 

P.T. 

Formed  in  1894  [Part  of  Grantham 
Union]. 

Formed  in  1895  [Part  of  Keynsham 
Union]. 

Formed   in   1891    [Part   of  Malton 
Union]. 

Formed  in    1894   [Part   of  Malton 
Union]. 

Formed  in  1895  [Part  of  Keynsham 
Union]. 

Formed  in  1894  [Part  of  York  Union]. 

APPENDIX  "C." 

In  the  Unions  and  Incorporations  marked  "  C  "  in  the  set  to  work  by  the  parish,  one-half  at  least  of  the 

Table,  a  Regulation  to  the  following  effect  was  in  force  relief  which  may  be  afforded  to  him  or  to  his 

at  the  end  of  1847  :--          .  family  shall  be  in  kind." 
"  If  any  able-bodied  male  pauper  shall  apply  to  be 


APPENDIX  "S." 

The  following  Special  Eegulations  were  in  force  at  the  St.  Pancras.—The  Rules  directed  that  "  in  the  case 

end  of  1847  :—  of  any  able-bodied  persons  the  guardians  may, 

Nottingham.— The  Out-relief  Rules  contained  in  the  until  accommodation  can  be  obtained  for  the 

early  Regulations  Order  were  in  special  terms.   A  reception    of  such  persons  in  the  workhouse, 

subsequent  Order  suspended  certain  of  those  give  outdoor  relief,  one-ha  f  ot  which,  at  least, 

Rules,  and  permitted  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  shall  be  in  kind  ;  but  such  re hef  shall  only  be 

paupers,  to  "  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  in  return  given  in  return  for  labour  at  task  work, 
for  piece-work." 


ffi$NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to  the 
■pagc-numberings  in  brackets. 
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B. — THE  MEDICAL  SERVICES  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT,  IN  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER,  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  TO  THE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CURE  OF  DISEASE. 


I. — Historical  Introduction. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  public  health  medical  service  and  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service  sprang  historically  from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  prevalence  of  disease 
among  the  pauper  class,  and  the  economy  of  diminishing  it.  No  statute  had,  prior  to 
1834,  specifically  authorised  the  supply  of  medical  attendance  and  medicine  at  the  expense 
■of  the  poor  rates  any  more  than  any  statute  had  specifically  authorised  the  supply  of  food ; 
though  the  Act  of  1603  had  required  the  "  necessary  relief  of  the  lame?  impotent,  old,  blind 
and  such  other  among  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work."  Under  this  general  pro- 
vision the  1834  Commissioners  found  that  a  system,  of  medical  relief  had  everywhere 
grown  up,  under  which  the  sick  were  attended  and  supplied  with  physic  by  the  "  parish 
doctor."  No  alteration  of  this  system  was  recommended  in  the  1834  Report ;  and 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  from  1835  to  1847,  did  little  more  than  reform  and  regularise 
the  method  of  remuneration  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers.  It  was  the  fond  hope 
of  some  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  reformers  of  1834  that  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
"  workhouse  test  "  would  eventually  lead  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  pauper 
class.  But  experience  and  actual  observation  forced  upon  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  pauperism  was  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  ill- 
health.  In  1838,  only  four  years  after  their  establishment,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
had  set  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  and  Dr.  J.  Phillips  Kay  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
"  fever  "  in  the  Metropolis  that  was  creating  so  much  destitution  ;  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  to  explore  the  circumstances  which  made  Bethnal  Green  and  Whitechapel 
so  unhealthy,  and  therefore  so  poor.*  In  the  following  year  Dr.  South  wood  Smith 
was  employed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  prepare  an  elaborate  Report  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  "  fever  "  in  twenty  Metropolitan  parishes  or  unions. f  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  pointing  out  to  the  Government  the  amendments  of  the_  Poor  Law 
that  were  required,  expressly  gave  the  first  place  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  pauperism  of  ill-health.  "  The  most  prominent  and  pressing  "  were  "  the  means 
of  averting  the  charges  on  the  poor  rates  which  are  caused  by  nuisances  by  which  con- 
tagion is  generated,  and  persons  are  reduced  to  destitution  .  .  .  All  epidemics,  and 
all  infectious  diseases,  are  attended  with  charges,  immediate  and  ultimate,  on  the  poor 
rates.  Labourers  are  suddenly  thrown,  by  infectious  disease,  into  a  state  of  destitution, 
for  which  immediate  relief  must  be  given.  In  the  case  of  death  the  widow  and  the  children 
are  thrown  as  paupers  on  the  parish.  The  amount  of  burdens  thus  produced  is  frequently 
so  great  as  to  render  it  good  economy  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  the  Poor  Laws 
to  incur  the  charges  for  preventing  the  evils  where  they  are  ascribable  to  physical  causes." 
And  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  then  specifically  recommended  that  the  boards  of 
guardians,  with  their  district  medical  officers,  should  be  given  what  we  should  now  call 
public  health  powers  ;  that  they  should  be  authorised,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate, 
to  suppress  nuisances,  and  to  remove  causes  of  disease,  as  well  as  to  continue  their  practice 
of  supplying  medical  attendance  and  medicine  freely  to  all  the  poor  who  applied  for  it. J 

From  this  time  forth  the  energetic  secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (Chadwick) 
never  ceased  to  agitate  for  what  we  now  call  public  health  measures,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  reducing  pauperism.  In  1839  he  put  up  Bishop  Blomfield  to  move  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  ill-health  to  which  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners had  called  attention.  It  is  characteristic  that  when  Lord  John  Russell  agreed 
to  this  enquiry,  it  was  to"  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  that  it  was  entrusted  ;  the  matter 
was  regarded  entirely  as  one  of  Poor  LaW  concern  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  work  was  done 
by  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  new  boards  of  guardians,  and  the  Poor 
Law  staff.  The  general  reports,  avowedly  drawn  up  by  Chadwick  himself,  and  presented 
lay  the  three  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1842,§  constitute  the  starting-point  of  public 
health  organisation  in  this  country.     It  was  inevitable,  in  the  then  condition  of  things 

*  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Lord  John  Russell,  May  14th,  1838  ;  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1838,  pp.  95, 
103-153. 

|  Fifth  Annual  Report,  1839,  pp.  160-171. 

j  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  Lord  John  Russell,  May  14th,  1838  ;  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1838,  pp.  94- 
98  ;  English  Sanitary  Institutions,  by  Sir  J.  Simon,  1890,  pp.  180-184. 

§  General  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1842;  Local 
Reports  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  1842  ;  Local  Reports 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Scotland,  1842. 

"  Chadwick,"  wrote  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "  has  been  writing  a  long  report  on  the  means  of  preventing  disease 
by  drainage,  cleansing,  etc.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  great  matter,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  it  to  anything 
else  he  has  written.  We  shall  present  it  shortly  as  his  report,  without  making  ourselves  responsible."  (Lewis 
to  Grote,  March  13th,  1842  ;  in  Letters  of  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis,  edited  by  Sir  G.  F.  Lewis,  1870:  pp.  119-120.) 
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and  the  contemporary  state  of  sanitary  science,  that  attention  should  have  been  directed, 
primarily  and  almost  exclusively,  to  what  may  be  called  the  physical  or  mechanical  side 
—to  the  accumulations  of  dirt  and  filth,  to  stenches  and  putrefaction,  to  water  supply 
and  drainage,  and,  generally  speaking,  to  the  non-human  environment. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  in  detail  the  subsequent  history  of  public  health  legislation. 
It  was  expressly  at  the  instance  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  that  the  first  Act  was 
passed  (in  1840)  for  the  general  vaccination  of  the  population  ;  the  service  being  entrusted 
to  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  who  were  to  carry  it  out  gratuitously  for  all  who  applied  for 
it,  without  it  being  deemed  parochial  relief.* 

Meanwhile  an  abortive  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  and 
another  on  Interment  in  Large  Towns,  had  prepared  the  public  for  the  disclosures  of 
the  above-mentioned  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  reports,  which  were  not  issued  until  1842.f 
These  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Health  of  Large  Towns, 
which  was  throughout  assisted  and  inspired  by  Chadwick.  The  resulting  reports  of 
1844  and  1845  led  to  the  first  public  health  legislation.  The  Removal  of  Nuisances  Act, 
1846,  $  made  the  board  of  guardians  the  public  health  authority  wherever  no  Municipality 
or  Improvement  Commissioners  existed,  but  began,  so  far  as  the  towns  were  concerned, 
the  separation  of  the  public  health  from  the  Poor  Law  work,  which  has  since  continued. 
This  separation  was  permanently  established  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848,  and  the 
Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  the  same  year.  §  Chadwick  had,  in  fact, 
by  this  time  fallen  out  with  his  nominal  superiors,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  had 
transferred  all  his  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  sanitary  side  of  the  work.  He  was 
accordingly  glad  to  break  this  off  from  the  unpopular  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  to 
become,  in  1848,  the  leading  personage  in  a  new  Government  Department,  the  General 
Board  of  Health.  Though  this  came  to  an  end  in  1854,  when  the  too  energetic  Chadwick 
was  retired  on  a  pension,  the  two  services  remained  distinct,  and  the  Privy  Council,  which 
had  always  dealt  with  quarantine  and  the  cattle  plague,  eventually  assumed  charge  of 
the  public  health  work,  which  was,  meanwhile,  being  developed  by  the  town  councils. 
The  principles  on  which  all  this  work  was  carried  out  were  those  of  the  universal  pro- 
vision of  the  necessary  public  services,  the  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  measures 
deemed  requsite,  and  (in  the  isolation  hospitals  that  were  gradually  established)  the 
curative  treatment  of  those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  These  principles,  in  sharp 
contrast  with  those  of  the  Poor  Law,  received  explicit  Parliamentary  sanction  in  the 
great  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,||  promoted  and  passed  by  the  Privy  Council,  partly  under 
Lord  Russell's  Cabinet  and  partly  under  Lord  Derby's. 

Meanwhile  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  had  retained  the  characteristic  policy 
of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  with  its  idea  of  deterring  people  as 
much  as  possible  from  applying  for  relief,  gradually  found,  against  its  intention,  that 
the  "  hospital  branch  "  of  the  Poor  Law  assumed  ever  larger  dimensions.  The  crusade 
against  preventible  disease,  which  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  social  reformers 
between  1844  and  1871,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
in  favour,  not  only  of  combining  "  the  sanitary  care  of  the  population  "  with  the  "  medical 
aid  "  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law,  but  also  the  entire  separation  of  these  functions 
from  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  and  their  administration  by  Local  Boards  of 
Health,  under  a  Central  Health  Department.^!  The  public  exposures  of  1865-6  led 
the  Poor  Law  Board  to  take  up  the  policy  of  providing,  at  first  in  the  Metropolis  only, 
well-equipped  hospitals  for  the  destitute  sick  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate. 
The  outdoor  medical  service  was  at  the  same  time  steadily  improved,  especially  by  the 
establishment  in  the  Metropolis  of  Poor  Law  dispensaries.  Though  these  new  departures 
were  criticised  as  involving  an  abandonment  of  "  the  principles  of  1834,"  so  far  as  the 

*  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  29  (1840)  ;  4  &  5  Vict.,  c.  32  (1811). 

f  To  them  the  energy  of  Chadwick  added  another,  on  The  System  of  Interment  in  Large  Towns  (House 
of  Commons,  No.  509  of  1843). 
J  9  &  10  Vict.,  c.  96  (1846). 

§  11  &  12  Vict.,  c,  123,  and  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  63  (1848). 

j|  29  &  30  Vict.,  c.  90  (1866). 

See,  for  instance,  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Medical  Poor  Relief,  1844  ; 
and  the  various  works  of  Dr.  Rumsey  ;  also  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Medical 
Relief,  1854,  especially  that  of  Dr.  Wallas,  who  advocated  a  system  of  free  public  dispensaries  all  over  the 
kingdom,  complete  medical  inspection,  and  the  separation  of  the  central  medical  department  from  the  Poor 
Law  Board. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets.  ■ 
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sick  were  concerned,  the  argument  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  that  the  amount  of  pauper- 
ism produced  by  ill-health  (as  Chadwick  had  discovered  thirty  years  previously)  made 
it  of  importance  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  to  secure  the  best  and  promptest  medical 
attendance  of  all  the  sick  poor.  This  had  been  sought  in  Ireland  by  the  establishment  of 
a  universal  dispensary  system,  freely  available  for  the  whole  wage^earning  class,  without 
deterrent  conditions  or  any  stigma  of  pauperism.  The  success  of  this  system  in  Ireland 
profoundly  impressed  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  it  had  the  medical  and  other  witnesses 
who  had  studied  it ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  analogous  system  of  free  medical  advice 
to  the  whole  of  the  wage-earners  in  England  and  Wales  was  in  1870,  as  the  Annual  Report 
of  that  Board  shows,  seriously  under  consideration.  The  difficulty  did  not  lie  in  any 
question  of  principle,  but  in  the  risk  of  injuring  the  friendly  societies.  "  The  practice  of 
providing  medical  aid  through  the  means  of  benefit  and  friendly  societies  scarcely  exists," 
it  was  stated,  "  in  Ireland,  whereas  in  England  it  prevails  among  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  working  classes,  who  would  have  to  choose  between  the  alternative  of 
contributing  towards  the  additional  taxation  required  for  establishing  a  system  of  public 
medicine,  whilst  still  retaining  their  separate  organization  ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  of 
abandoning  their  self-supporting  organization  and  themselves  resorting  to  the  public 
medical  officers.  At  the  same  time,"  said  Mr.  Goschen,  "  the  economical  and  social 
advantages  of  free  medicine  to  the  poorer  classes  generally,  as  distinguished  from  actual 
paupers,  and  perfect  accessibility  to  medical  advice  at  all  times  under  thorough  organisation, 
may  be  considered  as  so  important  in  themselves  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  weigh  with 
the  greatest  care  all  the  reasons  which  may  be  adduced  in  their  favour."* 

The  complication  of  statutes  and  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  had  by  this  time 
become  unendurable.  Besides  the  confusion  caused  by  the  division  of  the  public  health 
powers  between  the  town  councils  and  the  boards  of  guardians,  under  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  Poor  Law  Board  respectively,  a  third  series  of  nuisance  authorities  had  been 
created  at  the  instance  of  the  Home  Office,  in  the  ancient  parishes,  so  that,  from  1868, 
in  some  rural  parishes,  "  the  privies  were  under  one  authority  and  the  pigsty es  under 
another."!  The  boards  of  guardians,  moreover,  distracted  between  the  two  conflicting 
principles,  and,  swayed  chiefly  by  motives  of  parsimony,  had  failed,  in  most  cases,  to  put 
in  force  their  public  health  powers.  The  result  was  a  Royal  Commission  of  1869-71, 
usually  called  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  which  recommended  the  union,  for  public 
health  purposes,  of  all  the  conflicting  organisations,  and  the  establishment,  all  over  the 
country,  of  a  public  health  service  on  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  basis.  It  was  con- 
templated in  that  report  that  the  network  of  3,000  district  medical  officers,  with  which 
the  Poor  Law  Board  had  by  this  time  covered  the  land,  should  for  the  most  part  become 
the  medical  officers  of  health  for  their  respective  districts^  and  thus  unite  both  services 
into  a  single  rate-supported  medical  service  with  sanitary  and  preventive  objects. 

The  union  proposed  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  was  only  imperfectly  carried 
out.  It  is  true  that  the  Public  Health  Branch  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act  Branch  of  the  Home  Office  were  added  to  the  swollen  Poor  Law  Board, 
to  constitute  a  new  central  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  creation  of  a 
new  and  consolidated  department,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have  brought 
together  and  harmonised  the  growing  sanitary  and  preventive  service,  which  had  arisen 
between  1848  and  1871,  with  the  new  developments  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  workhouses  into  hospitals,  and  in  the  provision  of  medical  attendance  and  medicine 
to  the  poor  generally,  as  distinguished  from  actual  paupers,  which  the  Poor  Law  Board 
under  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  contemplating.  But  the  union  of  the  separate  streams 
of  work  in  the  new  department  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal.  Each 
determined  to  go  on  according  to  its  own  set  of  principles,  content  to  be  free  individually 
to  progress  without  caring  to  affect  the  other.  Objections  were  raised,  from  the  public 
health  side,  to  the  appointment  as  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  crowd  of  private 
practitioners,  ignorant  of  and  not  interested  in  the  new  sanitation,  to  whom  the  Poor  Law 
Board  had  entrusted  the  duties  of  district  medical  officers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
appointment  of  "  whole  time  "  and  adequately  salaried  medical  officers  of  health  for  large 
districts  would  be  neither  economical  nor  efficient  unless  the  district  medical  officers  were 
made  their  assistants.§    From  the  Poor  Law  side,  objections  of  quite  another  character 

*  Twenty-second  Annual  Report,  1869-70,  p.  lii. 

f  English  Sanitary  Institutions,  by  Sir  John  Simon,  1890,  p.  323. 

%  The  question  of  the  area  or  possible  combinations  of  areas  to  be  placed  under  a  full-time  salaried  officer 
was  left  undetermined. 

§  Mr.  Hedley,  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  is  reported  later  to  have  laid  it  down  that  "  the 
appointment  of  one  medical  officer  of  health  over  a  large  area,  over  the  districts  of  several  sanitary  authorities, 
at  a  large  salary,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  sanitary  matters  and  preventive  medicine,  will  not  be  found 
to  work  well  unless  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  are  also  appointed  to  act  as  his  assistants."  (Quoted  at 
South  Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference,  1876,  p.  490.) 
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were  made  to  any  development  of  "  outdoor  medical  relief,"  as  it  was  called,  in  the 
direction  of  public  health.  The  Poor  Law  officials,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  new  depart- 
ment, had,  in  fact,  come,  after  Mi.  Goschen's  transfer  to  another  office,  under  influences 
hostile  to  the  forward  movement  which  he  had  had  in  view.  The  crusade  against  outdoor 
relief,  carried  on  by  the  inspectorate  between  1871  and  1885 — though  aimed  primarily 
at  money  doles — made  no  exception  for  domiciliary  medical  attendance  and  the  supply 
of  medicine.  Whether  or  not  this  crusade  against  outdoor  relief  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it  is  clear  that  it  knocked 
on  the  head  the  projected  advance  of  Mr.  Goschen,  of  which,  on  the  Poor  Law  side,  we  hear 
no  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  desire  to  encourage  indoor  relief,  as  against  out- 
door relief,  coincided  with  the  other  part  of  the  medical  policy  to  which  the  Poor  Law 
Board  had,  by  1870,  been  driven  ;  and  we  see  a  continuance,  and  even  a  steady  develop- 
ment, of  the  transformation  of  the  deterrent  workhouse  into  the  well-provided  general 
hospital  or  asylum.  The  public  health  branch  of  the  office,  dealing  mainly  with  its  own 
set  of  local  authorities  (the  town  councils  and  Improvement  Commissioners),  went  on 
with  its  own  principles,  undisturbed  by  those  of  the  Poor  Law  branch.  These  principles 
of  universal  provision,  curative  treatment  and  compulsion,  so  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  received  further  sanction  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872, 
under  which  what  became  a  distinct  public  health  service  was  created,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  only  through  the  heads  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  by  the  accidental  conjunction,  here  and  there,  of  the  separate  appointments, 
proceeding  on  different  principles,  over  areas  invariably  non-coincident  with  each  other, 
of  medical  officer  of  health  and  district  medical  officer  in  one  and  the  same  local  practi- 
tioner. This  separation  between  the  two  services  has  ever  since  been  maintained.  For 
public  health  purposes  England  and  Wales  is,  in  1907,  divided  into  something  like  1,800 
areas,  and  is  served  by  approximately  1,380  separate  medical  officers  of  health,  who 
are  all  qualified  medical  practitioners,  having  under  them  several  thousand  sanitary 
inspectors  and  other  officers, with  several  hundred  isolation  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  provision  of  domiciliary  medical  attendance  and  medicine  to 
the  destitute  sick,  it  is  divided  int3  646  areas,  almost  invariably  non-coincident  with 
those  of  the  medical  officers  of  health,  served  by  3,713  district  medical  officers,  working 
in  connection  with  a  distinct  set  of  institutions  in  the  shape  of  Poor  Law  workhouses, 
infirmaries,  dispensaries,  and,  in  some  places,  even  hospitals  for  special  classes  of  diseases. 

For  many  years  the  two  rate-supported  medical  services  went  on  their  several  ways, 
without  seriously  impinging  one  on  the  other,  and  without  raising  any  question  as  to  the 
divergence  of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  respectively  acting.  So  long  as  the 
medical  officer  of  health  was  occupied  principally  with  the  external  environment — 
with  dirt  and  filth,  with  stenches  and  putrefaction,  with  water  supply  and  drainage, 
with  the  provision  of  open  spaces  and  improved  housing — his  activities  brought  him 
little  into  contact  with  the  half  a  dozen  respectable  private  practitioners,  who  were, 
in  the  public  health  district  for  which  he  was  responsible,  contentedly  going  their  rounds 
and  dispensing  bottles  of  physic  as  district  medical  officers.  Gradually,  however,  the 
sphere  of  sanitation  and  public  health  has  become  enlarged.  From  the  non-human 
environment  it  has  proceeded  to  the  human  being  himself.  The  first  great  task  of  cleaning 
up  the  streets  and  houses,  of  providing  for  the  prompt  removal  of  excreta,  and  of  securing 
purity  of  water  supply  has  been  to  a  large  extent  accomplished.  Guided  by  the  illuminating 
reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  and  even  more  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  bacteriology, 
the  medical  officers  of  health,  and  the  expert  advisers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
its  public  health  side,  have,  during  the  last  two  decades,  turned  more  and  more,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  death-rate  and  the  sickness-rate,  to  the  treatment  of  the  human  being, 
who  forms,  after  all,  so  large  and  so  influential  a  part  of  the  environment  of  his  neighbours. 
The  discovery  that  disease  is,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  due  to  a  microbic  agent,  has,  in 
fact,  inevitably  led  to  the  recognition  that  the  tissues  of  the  individual  human  being  are 
even  more  important  (as  a  soil  for  the  microbic  agent)  than  anything  else. 

The  outcome  is,  in  1907,  an  admitted  overlapping  of  work,  a  chaos  of  authorities,  a 
startling  lack  of  uniformity  between  district  and  district,  an  absence  of  any  generally 
accepted  principle  by  which  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  should  be  guided,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  a  consequent  failure  to  secure,  for  the  enormous  expenditure  that  has 
grown  up  on  the  various  branches  of  the  public  medical  service,  anything  like  the  utmost 
possible  return  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease.  Not  only  are  the  two  authorities, 
who  spend  the  public  money  and  are  both  acting  with  reference  to  the  same  locality, 
acting  independently  and  without  co-operation,  but  the  town  councils  and  the  boards  of 

NOTE. — References  miie^n  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume^ 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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guardians  have  absolutely  conflicting  policies.  "While  the  guardians  deter  persons 
from  applying  for  medical  relief  for  themselves  or  their  children,  the  town  council  medical 
officers  issue  notices  or  leaflets  urging  parents  to  call  in  the  doctor  as  soon  as  the  baby 
begins  to  be  ill  or  ceases  to  thrive,  and  try  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  the 
earliest  possible  information  of  cases  of  any  infectious  disease  in  schools  or  of  serious 
infectious  disease  throughout  their  jurisdiction.  Meanwhile  one  set  of  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  encourages  the  guardians  to  take  steps  which  are  known  to 
deter  persons  from  applying  for  medical  relief,  while  another  group  of  its  officials  insists 
most  earnestly  on  the  importance  of  the  "unrecognised  case"  and  of  the  earliest  possible 
diagnosis.  The  different  rate-supported  organisations  for  combating  disease  have,  as 
a  whole,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  been  made  the  subject  of  any  official  report.  Pending 
the  preparation  of  such  a  report,  the  following  outline  sketch  may  be  of  use.  I  propose, 
so  far  as  my  imperfect  information  extends,  to  describe,  first  the  outdoor  medical  service 
of  the  Poor  Law,  then  the  indoor  medical  service  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  lastly  the  medical 
service  of  the  public  health  authorities.* 

II. — The  Domiciliary  Treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor  under  the  English  Poor  Law. 

The  public  provision  for  the  medical  attendance  of  the  sick  poor  is,  in  Great  Britain 
(though  not  in  Ireland,  and,  I  believe,  not  in  any  other  country  of  Europe),  primarily  a 
branch  of  the  Poor  Law — that  is,  of  the  public  relief  of  destitution.  Whatever  may  be 
the  advantages  of  this  arrangement,  it  has  the  result  of  compelling  a  classification  of 
the  subject,  not  based  on  medical  considerations,  and  corresponding  to  no  pathological 
divisions.  As  a  merely  subordinate  branch  of  Poor  Law  administration,  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service  follows  the  fundamental  classification  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1834,  of  indoor  relief  and  outdoor  relief  ;  and  the  cases  treated  fall  into  two  entirely 
distinct  medical  administrations  according  to  whether  they  are  treated  inside  the  work- 
house (including  the  workhouse  infirmary)  or  outside  it. 

(a)  The  District  Medical  Officer  and  his  Patients. 

The  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  conducted  under  the  orders  of  the  board 
of  guardians  of  each  of  the  646  unions  into  which  England  and  Wales  is  divided.  Each 
of  these  boards  of  guardians  is  required  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  appoint  a 
number  of  "  district  medical  officers,"  who  must  be  qualified  practitioners  residing 
in  their  several  districts.  Each  union  has,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  divided  into  geographical 
districts,  which,  according  to  the  Local  Government  Board  instructions,  should  never 
exceed  either  15,000  acres  in  extent — equivalent  to  a  radius  of  nearly  2f  miles  from  a  cen- 
tral point — or  15,000  in  population.  The  districts,  the  conditions  of  appointment,  and 
the  appointments  themselves  are  subject  in  each  case  to  the  express  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Local  Government  Board  insists  on  a  separate  medical 
practitioner  being  independently  appointed  for  each  district — not  one  for  several,  with 


*  The  extent  of  the  field  has  necessarily  prevented  me  from  giving  this  report  any  statistical  completeness, 
nor  can  it  pretend  to  detailed  accuracy.  In  view  of  my  own  lack  of  any  medical  training,  I  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  assistance  of  a  qualified  medical  practitioner,  Miss  Louisa  Woodcock  (Somerville  College, Oxford), 
M.A.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin),  M.D.,  B.S.  (London),  Physician  to  Out-Patients  (late  Pathologist),  New  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  and  Physician  to  Medical  Mission  Hospital,  Canning  Town,  who  has  visited  personally,  on 
my  behalf,  various  urban  and  rural  unions,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  material.  I  ought  to  say, 
however,  that  Miss  Woodcock  has  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  report. 

I  have  found  available  curiously  little  printed  matter.  The  descriptions  in  the  official  reports  and  blue-books 
are  very  sbght.  The  boards  of  guardians  usually  publish  no  medical  reports.  Even  the  statistics  as  to  the 
patients  treated  at  the  public  expense  are  scanty  and  admittedly  untrustworthy. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  several  hundreds  of  boards  of  guardians, 
and  with  the  reports  of  public  health  authorities  all  over  the  country,  and  I  have  obtained  information  from 
many  medical  men  and  local  government  officials.  Above  all,  I  owe  it  to  the  ready  courtesy  and  willing 
assistance  of  the  district  medical  officers  and  medical  officers  of  health  themselves  that  I  am  able  to  make 
any  report  at  all ;  and  to  all  those  who  have  helped  me  I  have  to  express,  my  warmest  thanks.  At  the  risk 
of  seeming  impertinence,  I  must  record  my  sense  of  the  zeal  and  patience  with  which  they,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
carry  on  their  monotonous,  disheartening  and  scantily  remunerated  work  among  the  sick  poor,  even  giving  out 
of  their  own  pocket  the  necessary  help  which  the  system,  as  at  present  administered,  often  fails  to  afford. 
In  what  I  have  to  say  by  way  of  criticism,  it  is  always  the  system  that  I  have  in  view,  never  the  individual 
practitioner,  without  whose  supplementary  and  practically  voluntary  efforts  the  drawbacks  would  be  far 
greater  than  they  are. 


429. 
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assistants  under  him.  There  is  an  additional  and  usually  separate  medical  officer  for 
the  workhouse  itself.  But  the  appointment  of  the  district  medical  officer  may  be,  ai)d 
usually  is,  held  in  combination  with  that  of  public  vaccinator,  and,  in  rural  districts, 
often  with  that  of  medical  officer  of  health  for  one,  or  even  for  several,  sanitary  districts. 
The  policy  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  apparently  been  to  secure  the  presence, 
within  at  most  4  or  5  miles  of  every  possible  patient,*  of  a  qualified  medical  practitioner 
who  should  be  bound  to  give,  in  person  and  not  by  any  assistant,  at  the  patient's  own 
home,  whatever  medical  attendance  and  medicine  was  required,  and  nevertheless,  to  have 
this  provision  made  under  arrangements  which  should  not  encourage  it  to  be  made  use  of 
more  than  was  indispensably  necessary.  The  outcome  is  that  there  are,  in  1907,  in  the 
646  unions  of  England  and  Wales,  no  fewer  than  3,713  district  medical  officers,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  estimated  total  of  doctors  actually  practising  in  the  kingdom,  all  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  e.g.,  in  the  Oxford  Union)  retained  for  life  or  during  good  behaviour, 
for  the  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  each  holding  a  separate  personal  appoint- 
ment, and  each  resident  within  a  specified  district. 

The  districts  for  which  the  district  medical  officers  are  severally  responsible  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  and  population.  The  prescribed  maxima  of  15,000  acres  and  15,000 
population  are,  in  1907,  both  disregarded,  f  Many  of  the  districts  are  10  or  12  miles 
from  side  to  side.  Several  of  those  in  Middlesex  exceed  20,000  acres,  whilst  others  in 
more,  sparsely  populated  counties  apparently  run  up  to  two  or  three  times  this  area. 
Some  districts,  both  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  the  populous  urban  districts  of  the  Midlands 
and  the  great  towns  exceed  100,000  in  population  ;  whilst  there  are  many  between  30,000 
and  100,0004 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  population  of  15,000  is  as  many 
as  a  district  medical  officer  can  properly  attend  to,  there  is  the  gravest  reason  for  enquiry 
into  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  service  in  districts  containing  six  or  eight  times  that 
population. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  district  medical  officer  is  not  responsible 
for  medical  attendance  on  the  entire  population  of  his  district.  He  is  required  to  attend 
only  on  those  who  are  entitled  to  his  services  and  who  claim  them.  These  vary  enormously 
from  district  to  district.  The  persons  entitled  to  his  services  are  only  those  who,  as  being 
deemed  "  destitute  "  have  been  furnished  with  a  "  medical  order  "  from  the  relieving 
officer — a  person,  I  may  observe,  without  medical  knowledge  or  qualification.  Thus, 
whether  a  sick  person  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  medical  attendance  does  not  depend  upon 
the  character  or  severity  of  the  illness,  or  upon  its  probable  effect  on  the  neighbours  or  on 
the  family,  but  upon  the  decision  of  a  non-medical  officer,  as  to  a  non-medical  circum- 
stance ;  that  is,  the  fact  of  "  destitution."  It  is  an  added  cause  of  variation  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  statutory  or  generally  known  definition  of  destitution  for  the  purpose 
of  medical  relief.  It  is  admittedly  not  an  absolute  lack  of  possessions,  though  it  has  ap- 
parently sometimes  been  interpreted  so  rigidly  as  practically  to  exclude  everybody  who 
was  not  sufficiently  destitute  to  accept  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Albert  Pell 
in  1888  said  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  of  guardians  in  London  where  outdoor  medi- 
cal relief  had  almost  been  abolished,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  a-board  in  the  country 
where  it  had  been  entirely  abolished.§    I  have  not,  in  1907,  found  any  union  with  so 

*  "  The  Local  Government  Board  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  is  preferable  that  the  sick  poor  should 
be  attended  by  a  medical  man  having  a  general  practice  in  the  neighbourhood,  rather  than  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  treatment  of  pauper  cases.  The  Board,  therefore,  do  not  consider  it 
advisable  that  the  whole  of  a  Poor  Law  union  should  be  formed  into  one  medical  relief  district  under  the  charge 
of  a  medical  officer  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office."  {Decisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1903-4,  by  W.  A.  Casson,  1905,  p.  3.) 

f  (a)  Population  as  Basis  of  Calculation. — Out  of  eighty-nine  districts  in  London  unions  that  I  have  en- 
quired into,  five  have  a  population  under  15,000  ;  eighty-four  have  a  population  far  exceeding  15,000.  Out 
of  fifty- eight  districts  in  provincial  and  rural  unions,  that  I  have  enquired  into,  thirty-two  have  a  population 
under  15,000 ;  twenty-six  have  a  population  exceeding  15,000. 

(b)  Acreage  as  Basis  of  Calculation. — Out  of  seventy-one  districts  in  London  unions,  seventy  districts  are 
under  15,000  acres  ;  one  district  is  over  15,000  acres.  Out  of  sixty  districts  in  provincial  and  rural  unions, 
fifty-four  districts  are  under  15,000  acres  ;  six  districts  are  over  15,000  acres. 

%  Thus,  two  of  the  district  medical  officers  of  St.  Pancras  have  respectively  59,839  and  57,937  persons  in 
their  districts,  and  one  at  Clapham  has  51,361  ;  whilst  some  of  the  district  medical  officers  of  Aston  have 
no  fewer  than  60,117,  77,983,  and  even  110,962  to  care  for.  Three  of  the  districts  of  Birmingham  exceed 
120,000  in  population. 

§  Second  Report  of  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  1888,  Q.S.  1448-1450,  1511. 
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limited  a  definition  as  this.    But  in  the  Ellesmere  Union  (Shropshire)  it  has  been  given 
in  evidence  that  no  outdoor  medical  relief  whatever  is  granted  to  anyone  who  is  not  also 
in  receipt  of  ordinary  outdoor  relief.    The  guardians  believe  that  unless  they  gave  outdoor 
relief  the  applicant  was  not  legally  eligible  for  medical  assistance.     Destitution  is,  for 
this  purpose,  elsewhere  often  taken  to  be  the  inability  to  afford,  without  encroaching 
on  necessary  food  and  shelter,  the  lowest  possible  fee  of  a  medical  practitioner — that  of 
the  "  sixpenny  doctor,"  or  the  "  copper  dispensary  "  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  large 
towns.    In  other  cases,  the  practical  definition  of  destitution  for  medical  relief  includes 
the  normal  condition  of  practically  all  the  agricultural  or  unskilled  labourers  of  the  district. 
In  the  union  of  East  and  West  Flegg  (Norfolk),   for  instance  :  "  Able-bodied  people,  if 
earning  less  than  2s.  6d.  per  head,  per  week,  in  family,  may  have  medical  orders  for  man, 
wife,  and  children  ;  grown-up  sons  earning  and  living  at  home  to  be  reckoned  in  this 
average,  where  father  and  mother  require  relief,  not  otherwise."    In  the  union  of  Evesham 
(Worcestershire)  and  Petersfield  (Hampshire)  the  weekly  wage  limit  is  3s.  per  head  of 
family  ;  whilst  in  the  Cleobury  Mortimer  Union  (Shropshire)  medical  orders  are  apparently 
freely  granted  to  all  applicants  who  are  not  in  occupation  of  more  than  3  acres  of  land 
— meaning,  I  assume,  to  the  whole  wage-earning  population.    The  Local  Government 
Board  has  laid  it  down  (though  the  decision  has  so  far  not  been  widely  promulgated) 
that :  "  the  test  of  the  guardians'  duty  in  the  matter  is  the  destitution  of  the  patient, 
and  this  will  not  necessarily  depend  upon  his  being  in  the  actual  receipt  of  poor  relief,  but 
may  consist  in  his  being  unable  to  obtain  at  his  own  cost  the  requisite  medical  attendance, 
nursing  and  accommodation."*    Thus,  it  appears  that,  in  a  case  requiring  anything  more 
than  simple  attendance  and  medicine,  destitution  may,  in  law,  have  no  other  meaning 
than  inability  to  pay  the  fee  required  for  the  necessary  treatment  or  operation.    I  under- 
stand that,  according  to  this  definition,  in  strict  law,  a  patient  requiring  for  the  preservation 
of  his  life  an  expensive  surgical  operation,  and  unable  to  pay  the  surgeon's  fee  would,  if 
no  free  hospital  were  accessible,  be  entitled,  although  not  otherwise  destitute,  to  claim  that 
it  should  be  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  rate. 

But  it  is  apparently  no  part  of  the  duty  of  any  Poor  Law  officer  to  search  out  disease, 
however  dangerous  or  injurious  it  may  be  to  the  patient,  the  family,  or  the  neighbours. 
The  proportion  of  the  sick  for  whom  a  medical  order  is  granted  depends,  therefore,  not 
merely  on  the  view  taken  of  the  meaning  of  "  destitution,"  but  also  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  sick  apply  for  medical  orders.  This  appears  to  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  disposition  of  the  poor.  In  the  slums  of  the  great  towns,  there  appear  to 
be  many  of  the  poorest  families  who  are  completely  unaware  of  their  right  to  obtain 
free  medical  attendance,  or  unacquainted  with  the  formalities  necessary  to  procure  it. 
In  the  working-class  districts  of  the  North  of  England,  whilst  there  may  be  more  general 
knowledge,  there  is  a  great  repugnance  to  apply  for  the  "  parish  doctor,"  even  when  the 
right  to  his  services  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  rural  districts  in  which  prac- 
tically every  wage-earning  family  obtains  his  services  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  proportion  of  the  sick  poor  in  his  district  upon  whom  the  district  medical  officer 
is  allowed  to  attend  depends,  however,  very  largely  upon  the  policy  and  arrangements 
insisted  on  by  the  board  of  guardians.  In  all  unions  the  sick  have  to  overcome  the  re- 
luctance of  the  relieving  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  ward  off  applicants  for  assistance 
from  the  rates.  It  is  he  who  in  practice  settles  whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  a  medical  order,  and  (though  without  medical  qualification)  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
trict medical  officer  shall  be  required  to  visit  the  case  at  once  as  one  of  urgency.f  The 
practical  effect  is  that,  in  some  unions,  I  am  told  that :  "  Medical  orders  are  given  to 
all  who  apply  for  them  ;  the  relieving  officers  do  not  enter  such  applications  in  their 
Application  and  Report  Books,  nor  do  they  visit  the  homes."  I  have  even  heard  of  a 
union  in  which  the  workhouse  porter  was  told  to  give  medical  orders  to  all  who  applied 
for  them  (and  to  mark  them  all  "  urgent,")  after  the  relieving  officer's  hours  of  attendance. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  other  unions  the  instructions  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  relieving 
officer  are  such  as  to  discourage  him  from  granting  any  such  orders.  Much,  with  this 
view,  is  made  of  "  the  stigma  of  pauperism,"  which  still  attaches  to  the  grant  of  a  medical 
order,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  to  admission  to  the  workhouse  or  the  grant  of  outdoor 


*  Local  Government  Board  to  Holbeach  Union  (Poor  Law  Officers  Journal,  Vol.  XIV..  p.  297  ;  Poor  Law 
Annual,  1907-8,  pp.  508-309). 

t  In  one  union,  the  practice  is  for  the  relieving  officer  to  mark  as  urgent  all  orders  issued  after  noon. 
429. 
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relief  in  money.  The  recipient  of  medical  relief  only  is  technically  as  much  a  pauper 
as  the  inmate  of  the  workhouse.  The  cost  of  his  relief  may  be  charged  to  and  recovered 
from  his  relations  (son,  daughter,  husband,  parent,  grandparent).  It  is  true  that  the 
Medical  Relief  Disqualification  Act  has  removed  the  disqualification  for  voting  for  Parlia- 
ment, or  for  the  county,  parish  or  town  council,  from  all  receiving  medical  relief  onlv. 
"  But,"  as  is  rightly  said,  "  when  a  grant  of  brandy,  meat,  or  groceries  is  made  to  those 
in  receipt  of  medical  relief  only,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  narrow  line  that  separates  the 
disenfranchised  pauper  from  the  medical  case." 

On  investigating  this  point  the  clerks  to  the  guardians  in  thirty-seven  unions  reply 
that  persons  receiving  medical  relief  and  medical  extras  are  not  classified  as  receiving 
medical  relief  only,  and  are,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  Parliamentary  Register.  In 
twenty  unions  persons  receiving  medical  relief  and  medical  extras  are  classified  as  re- 
ceiving medical  relief  only,  and  are  thus  not  excluded.*  The  disqualification  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  which,  if  he 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  maintained  out  of  the  rates  in 
a  public  health  hospital,  would  not  have  made  him  a  pauper. 

Another  method  of  deterring  sick  persons  from  obtaining  the  services  of  the  district 
medical  officer  is  to  threaten  to  grant,  or  to  insist  on  granting,  the  medical  order  only  as 
"  relief  on  loan."  "  All  orders  for  medical  attendance,"  declares  a  Suffolk  union,  "  shall  be 
granted  in  the  first  instance  by  way  of  loan,  the  applicant  to  repay  10s.  for  each  mid- 
wifery case  and  5s.  for  each  other  case."f  The  recipient  then  remains  liable  to  repay  the 
cost.  In  some  unions  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  recover  these  loans,  the  relieving  officer 
or  some  other  officer  being  allowed  a  commission  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  sums  repaid.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  very  little  is  actually  recovered.  For  instance,  in  one  Metropolitan 
union  repayment  is  nominally  required  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  for  seven  days'  medicine  and 
attendance  (or  for  a  less  period).  But  the  total  amount  so  repaid  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year  was  only  6s.  The  Local  Government  Board  takes  the  view  that  relief  on 
loan  should  be  given  only  where  it  is  intended  to  recover  the  amount.  In  1852  it  was 
pointed  out  in  an  instructional  letter  that  what  cannot  be  legally  given  must  not  be  lent, 
and  that  the  power  of  lending  is  only  to  be  exercised  where  the  guardians  think  fit  to  do 
something  less  than  absolutely  give  the  relief  applied  for  in  cases  where  the  application 
is  lawful.  In  such  cases,  and  in  such  only,  they  may  lend  it ;  and  such  loans  should 
ne"ver  be  made  without  the  necessary  steps  for  recovery  being  in  due  time  taken. J  Hence, 
in  the  very  'strictly  administered  unions  of  Whitechapel  and  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
medical  relief  is  practically  never  given  on  loan.  It  is  hardly  ever  found  that  the  appli- 
cant's position  is  good  enough  to  warrant  granting  the  relief  by  way  of  loan.§ 

In  other  unions,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  system  of  relief  on  loan  has  been  used 
merely  as  a  deterrent.  Every  application  for  a  medical  order,  whatever  may  be  the  gravity 
of  the  illness,  is  warned  that  he  will  be  charged  with  the  cost  and  that  he  will  be  liable 
to  be  sued  for  the  amount.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
labourer  hesitates  to  apply  for  a  medical  order  for  his  sick  wife,  and  prefers  to  let  the 
children  get  over  their  measles  without  medical  care.|| 


The  word  "  pauper  "  is,  in  some  unions,  deliberately  made  use  of  as  a  deterrent.  In 
the  forms  of  medical  order  employed  in  some  of  the  Metropolitan  unions  the  word  is  put 

*  As  regards  infirmaries  where  maintenance  is  also  given,  the  decision  as  to  disenfranchisement  rests,  in 
practice,  I  am  told,  with  the  revising  barrister— for  instance,  the  inmates  of  Lewisham  and  Greenwich  Poor 
Law  Infirmaries  are  not  disqualified,  whereas  those  in  Hatfield  Workhouse  and  in  Spital  Workhouse,  Stoke-on- 
Trent  are  disqualified. 

f  Rules  of  Mitford  and  Launditch  Board  of  Guardians.  1899. 

%  Circular  of  August  25th,  1852,  in  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Board,  1853,  p.  23. 

§  Medical  relief  at  Richmond  (Surrey)  is  given  on  loan  only  "if  the  board  be  of  opinion  that  the  appli- 
cant will  be  able  to  repay  the  expenses  incurred  on  his  or  her  recovering."  (Rules  of  Richmond  Board  of 
Guardians.) 

||  At  Atcham  it  appears  from  a  report  of  1871  that  another  way  of  deterring  the  applicant  was  tried. 
"  When  relief  is  administered  to  a  labouring  man  who  is  himself  ill  (if  the  disease  is  not  contagious)  the  board 
require  that  some  of  the  children  shall  come  into  the  workhouse  during  the  sickness,"  a  requirement  that 
was  expected  and  found  to  be  successful  in  deterring  applicants.  The  same  device  is  employed  in  the  Pewsey 
Union  (Wilts).    I  have  not  seen  any  report  as  to  the  effect  on  the  children. 

NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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in  prominent  type  once  (and  sometimes  twice).  In  many  of  the  rural  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  does  not  appear  on  the  medical  order.  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett,  in  giring 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Hospitals  in  1891, 
attributed  to  this  "  very  simple  matter,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  public  attention," 
the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  applicants  for  Poor  Law  medical  relief.* 

In  many  unions  the  patient  (when  able),  or  in  the  case  of  a  child  the  parent,  is,  simply 
as  a  deterrent,  required  to  appear  before  the  board  or  a  committee,  which  not  infrequently 
means  a  serious  loss  of  wages  or  earnings. 

The  effect  of  these  various  deterrents  is  in  the  aggregate  considerable.  Sometimes 
the  applicant  withdraws  his  application.  If  he  receives  relief  he  is  very  careful  not  to 
apply  again.  When  the  next  child  is  ill  with  diarrhoea  the  doctor  will  not  be  called  in 
until  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  him.  so  as  to  avoid  a  coroner's  inquest.  The  neighbours 
hear  of  all  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  his  application  and  they,  too,  are  deterred 
from  applying. 

From  a  public  health  standpoint  it  must  appear  a  grave  defect  that  any  who  are 
sick  and  who  are  unable  otherwise  to  obtain  medical  assistance  fail  to  receive  it  from  the 
district  medical  officer.*  As  I  shall  show  later,  there  is  evidence  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  sickness  go  without  any  medical  treat- 
ment whatsoever.  Others,  especially  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  large  towns,  seek  medical 
assistance  at  a  fee  which  makes  any  accurate  diagnosis,  careful  advice,  or  competent  treat- 
ment economically  impossible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  the  sick 
for  whom  medical  attendance  is  provided  by  the  district  medical  officer  varies,  from 
union  to  union,  without  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  ill-health  or  to  the  gravity  of  the 
cases,  but  according  to  the  orders  and  practice  of  the  board  of  guardians,  the  knowledge 
and  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  personal  popularity  of  the  district  medical 
officer,  from  not  more  than  5  to  10  per  cent,  up  to  60  or  70  per  cent. 

As  to  the  class  of  persons  who  actually  do  secure  the  attendance  of  the  district  medical 
officer  there  is  some  doubt  and  some  conflict  of  testimony.  His  patients  include,  to  begin 
with,  all  the  ordinary  outdoor  paupers  who  happen  to  be  sick.  In  some  unions  all  out- 
door paupers  on  the  permanent  list  are  regarded  as  entitled  to  medical  relief  without 
a  special  medical  order.  In  others,  all  such  receive  permanent  medical  orders  irrespective 
of  whether  they  are  ill  or  not.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  the  Metropolis,  the  heaviest 
day's  work  at  the  Poor  Law  dispensary  is  that  on  which  the  paupers  attend  to  receive 
their  weekly  dole.  In  many  unions  all  the  aged  poor  on  outdoor  relief  are  given 
permanent  medical  orders  as  a  matter  of  course.  These  often  think  that  unless  the  district 
medical  officer  sees  them  now  and  then  and  hears  their  complaints,  they  run  a  risk  of 
having  their  outdoor  relief  stopped.  It  is  reported  that  at  the  end  of  1898  there  were 
over  2,000  persons  in  St.  Olave's  Union  in  possession  of  permanent  medical  orders,  being 
about  1|  per  cent,  of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  on  31st  December,  1903,  there 
were  reported  to  be  only  107  paupers  "  on  the  permanent  list  "  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Southwark  Union.  There  were  on  31st  December,  1906,  no  fewer  than  3,252  on  the  per- 
manent list  in  Camberwell  and  2,644  in  the  Poplar  Union.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  lax  administration.  In  St.  George's-in-the-East,  where  the  policy  of  the  board  of 
guardians  is  most  strict,  outdoor  medical  relief  is  freely  granted,  without,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  statistics,  causing  any  increase  in  ordinary  pauperism.  There  is  no  per- 
manent list  of  persons  entitled  to  medical  relief,  but  the  relieving  officers  are  allowed 
to  issue  medical  orders  in  all  cases  in  which  they  think  medical  attendance  is  required, 
induing  those  of  able-bodied  men  in  employment  at  the  current  rate  of  wages,  £ 


*  Keport  of  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  1890-1,  Q.  25808. 

•{•  The  Keynsham  Board  of  Guardians  attempts  to  make  a  distinction  between  able-bodied  men  born  before 
January  1st,  I860,  who  are  apparently  granted  medical  relief  freely,  and  those  born  after  that  date  who  ara 
not  to  be  given  medical  relief  for  anything  short  of  a  three  months'  illness,  unless  they  have  twice  been  rejected 
by  a  friendly  or  insurance  society.    (Rules  of  Keynsham  Board  of  Guardians.) 

*  in  the  year  1906  no  fewer  than  4,463  medical  orders  were  given  in  this  small  union  ;  or  twice  as  many 
as  in  that  of  St.  Marylebone.    It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  large  proportion  of  Jews  in  St.  George's-in 
the-East  who  do  not  usually  apply  for  ordinary  relief,  apply  freely  for  medical  relief. 
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Altogether,  there  were  in  the  Metropolis  on  31st  December,  1906,  20,000  persons  on  the 
permanent  list  for  medical  relief,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  117,126  medical  orders  issued 
in  the  year. 

To  go  into  greater  detail,  in  the  thirty-one  Metropolitan  Unions,  with  their  158  district 
medical  officers,  there  were  on  "  the  permanent  list  "  of  131  out  of  the  158  districts  on 
31st  December  1908,  18,874  patients  ;  so  that  the  total  must  exceed  20,000.  The  total 
number  of  orders  issued  during  1906  was,  for  138  districts  where  there  were  dispensaries, 
63,597  for  the  dispensary  and  44,192  for  the  patients'  homes  ;  whilst  for  the  twenty  districts 
without  dispensaries,  9,337  were  issued  ;  making  a  total  of  117,126  in  all,  of  which  1,146 
were  for  midwifery.  But  the  existence  of  the  permanent  list  and  the  variations  in  the 
duration  of  the  orders  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  any  inferences  from  these  figures, 
either  as  to  the  number  under  medical  attendance  or  as  to  the  amount  of  the  work  of 
the  district  medical  office.  . 

But  the  patients  attended  by  the  district  medical  officer  are  not  only  those  who  are  in 
receipt  of  -  ordinary  outdoor  relief.  There  are,  in  nearly  all  unions,  persons  in  receipt  of 
medical  relief  only.  These  often  include  cases  which  would  not  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  ordinary  outdoor  relief  ;  sometimes  (as  I  learn  from  the  Wrexham  Union)  persons 
of  a  "  better  class  than  the  ordinary  type  of  pauper."  So  in  Leeds,  I  am  told,  "  a  good 
many  people  come  to  the  guardians  for  medicines  who  are  much  above  the  ordinary 
pauper  class  ;  not,  be  it  understood,  people  who  can  well  afford  to  pay — perhaps  not  at  all 
to  pay  the  ordinary  fees  of  medical  men — but  who  could  pay  something  "  ;  a  class,  says 
another  informant,  "  between  the  permanent  pauper  and  the  thrifty  club  member." 
Especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  among  the  casual  labourers  of  the  great  towns, 
there  are  cases  of  families  where  the  earnings  only  just  suffice  for  ordinary  maintenance, 
and  will  not  pay  for  a  doctor  ;  sometimes  the  doctor  has  refused  to  attend  because  his 
last  bill  has  not  been  paid. 

In  the  country  the  agricultural  labourers,  or  at  least  those  having  large  families  and 
who  are  not  in  clubs,  get  medical  relief  only,  where  they  would  be  refused  ordinary  outdoor 
relief.  There  are  also  many  persons  just  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  who  apply  for  a  medical  order  in  any  temporary  sickness.  We  hear  of  "  the 
increasing  numbers  who  apply  for  medical  assistance  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible  for 
relief  .  .  .  [who]  do  not  belong  to  the  destitute  poor."* 

From  the  Isle  of  Thanet  it  is  reported  that  there  is  no  special  class  which  receives 
medical  relief  only  ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  often  the  case.  Elsewhere,  on  the  other  hand, 
medical  relief  is  reported  by  others  to  be  made  use  of  by  persons  who  study  "  how  to  get  on 
the  outdoor  relief  list — it  is  the  first  step."  "  The  relieving  officer,"  it  is  reported  tome 
from  Wells  Union,  "  is  practically  the  sole  judge  in  the  matter,  and  he  gives  an  order  in 
cases  (especially  confinement)  where,  after  due  enquiry  into  the  facts,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  applicant  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  for  a  private  doctor." 

To  the  medical  critic,  it  must  appear  extraordinary  that  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief  turns  is  the  relieving  officer,  who  has  no  medical 
qualifications.  He  is,  in  practice,  the  executive  authority.  He  issues  the  medical  orders, 
which  alone  set  the  district  medical  officer  in  motion,  at  his  unaided  discretion.  By 
giving  urgent  orders  on  the  slightest  excuse  he  is  able,  if  he  chooses,  to  give  the  district 
medical  officer  much  unnecessary  trouble.  As  he  alone  is  in  constant  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board  of  guardians  he  is  often  able,  if  he  chooses,  virtually  to  overrule 
the  district  medical  officer's  recommendations. 

Nor  is  the  relieving  officer  always  accessible.  In  a  rural  union  it  may  be  a  six  or 
eight  miles,  journey  to  his  house,  with  no  cheap  or  easy  means  of  conveyance.  In  an 
urban  district  his  office  is  not  always  known,  and  he  is  usually  in  attendance  only  at  fixed 
hours.  Unlike  the  district  medical  officer,  he  is  not  always  required  to  reside  in  his  district. 
I  have  been  told  that  in  the  whole  parish  of  Birmingham  there  is  no  resident  relieving 


*  Eeport  of  West  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference,  1903  (paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  B.  Cripps  on  Outdoor  Medical 
Belief),  p.  114. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-number  ings  in  brackets. 
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officer,  all  of  them  living  outside  the  union  and  some  of  them  nearly  two  miles  beyond 
its  boundaries.* 

(b)  The  Remuneration  and  Attainments  of  the  District  Medical  Officers. 

It  will  have  appeared  that  the  amount  of  work  imposed  upon  the  district  medical 
officer  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  area  or  population  of  his  district  as  upon  the 
policy  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  character  of  the  relieving  officer.  This  has 
made  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  method  of  remuneration.  The  indeterminate- 
ness  as  to  what  part  of  the  community  is  entitled  to  his  services  makes  it  impossible  to 
adopt  the  system  of  the  friendly  societies  and  clubs  of  payment  by  head  of  population  or 
membership.  This  is  perhaps  as  well,  as  such  a  method  of  payment  has  been  found  to 
have  grave  disadvantages  of  its  own.  It  is  a  natural  suggestion  that  the  district  medical 
officer  should  be  paid  per  case  attended,  the  plan  actually  adopted  with  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion. But  payment  per  case  would,  it  is  contended,  have  the  result  of  encouraging  the 
increase  of  the  medical  service.  From  the  Poor  Law  standpoint,  although  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  get  all  children  vaccinated,  the  boards  of  guardians  feel  no  desire  to  get  all 
the  sick  treated,  but  seek,  on  the  contrary,  to  treat  as  few  as  possible.  They  have  accord- 
ingly been  led,  on  the  advice  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  adopt  a  system  of  fixed 
salaries  to  cover  all  ordinary  medical  treatment.^  The  system  of  a  fixed  stipend  does  not, 
however,  lend  itself  to  the  practice  of  granting  medical  relief  "  on  loan,"  because  each 
particular  case  has  cost  the  guardians  nothing,  and  they  are  therefore  unable  either  to 
determine  precisely  what  they  have  lent  or  legally  to  recover  it  as  a  debt.  Various  boards 
of  guardians  have  accordingly  tried  to  combine  a  fixed  stipend,  with  additional  fees  for 

*  The  Local  Government  Board  obtains  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  medical  relief  only  is 
given,  and  also  the  number  of  medical  orders  issued.  But  in  both  cases  the  figures  are  delusive.  They  in- 
clude, for  instance,  the  head  of  the  household  (as  being  constructively  chargeable)  whenever  a  member  of  the 
family  is  ill.  When  it  is  the  head  himself  who  is  ill,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  some  of  the  unions  do  not  return 
all  the  members  of  his  family  as  being  paupers  with  him.  Nor  is  the  number  of  orders  issued  any  better  test. 
Each  order  may  be  good  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  six  weeks,  for  three  months  or  six  months,  or  until  the 
next  board  meeting,  or  it  may  have  no  limit.  The  replies  of  district  medical  officers  as  to  length  of  medical 
order  give  the  following  remarkable  divergence  of  practice  : — 

One  week    --------  Burton-on-Trent. 

Two  weeks  --------  Burton-on-Trent. 

Wolverhampton. 

Three  weeks  Burton-on-Trent. 

One  month  Aston. 

„„--------  Coventry. 

Derby. 

.,  Dudley. 

,,       „  -       -       -  Stoke-on-Trent. 

,,       ,,     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  Wolverhampton. 

,,       „     -       -       -       -       -  ■  -  Worcester. 

Six  weeks    -------        ■    West    Bromwich  (two  doctors). 

,,„--------  Northampton. 

Three  months     ------  Burton-on-Trent. 

|  „'       „•        -      -       -      -      -       •      -  Meriden. 

„         „  Wolstanton  and  Burslem. 

Six  months  -       -       -   Wolstanton  and  Burslem. 

End  of  illness     -  Aston  (one  doctor). 

„    „  ........    Dudley  (three  doctors). 

.,    ..  -       -       -       -       *••  -  Hanley. 

,,    ,,   Coseley. 

,,    ,.  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  Kidderminster. 

.,    .,  -       -       -  -       •       -    King's  Norton. 

,,  Oldbury. 

,,    „  -  -  Meriden. 

..  "  ..  -       -       -       -       -       -  •      -■  Northampton. 

,,    „  -       :-      --      -  Solihull. 

.,    .,  -------  Walsall. 

„    ,,  -       -       -       -       -       -       -    Wolstanton  and  Burslem. 

.,    ,,  -  West  Bromwich  (three  doctors). 

.,    ,,  Stoke-on-Trent  (not  after  seven  days 

from  last  attendance). 

In  the  metropolis,  where  there  are  20,000  "  on  the  permanent  list,"  seven  unions  fix  no  time  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  medical  orders,  seven  fix  three  months,  sixteen  one  month,  and  one  a  week. 

In  many  cases  all  the  aged  paupers — mothers,  all  the  outdoor  paupers  of  any  age — are  put  on  the  permanent 
medical  relief  list  without  separate  medical  orders.  The  district  medical  officer  ought  to  inform  the  relieving 
officer  of  all  such  cases  attended  without  a  medical  order  (General  Consolidated  Order,  July  24th,  1847  Art. 
206,  No.  3)  ;  and  is  sometimes  specifically  required  to  do  so  (Rules  of  Calne  Board  of  Guardians)  ;  but  it  is 
not  always  done.  Thus  the  statements  furnished  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
treated  are  said  to  be  very  misleading.  Far  more  work  is  done  by  the  district  medical  officers  than  would 
appear  from  the  Local  Government  Board  returns. 

■f  It  is  a  serious  drawback,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  allude,  that,  where  there  is  no  Poor  Law  dispensary, 
the  district  medical  officer  has  to  supply  all  ordinary  drugs  and  medicines  at  his  own  expense. 
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each  case  attended,  up  to  a  fixed  maximum.  For  instance :  "  The  Bedford  Union  is  worked 
on  the  per  case  system,  combined  with  a  fixed  payment  per  head  for  paupers  on  the 
permanent  list;  but  then  it  turns  out  that  the  latter  are  too  frequently  permanent  in- 
valids The  system  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  bickering,  sometimes  the  medical 

officer  does  not  get  orders  where  he  considers  he  ought  to  have  them,  and  then  has  to 
attend  cases  gratuitously."*  The  practical  failure  to  recover  any  appreciable  sums  for 
relief  on  loan  (as  distinguished  from  payments  made  by  relatives)  has  discouraged  such 
a  system  so  far  as  ordinary  treatment  is  concerned.  Extra  fees  are,  however,  nearly  always 
paid  for  midwifery  (to  which  I  devote  a  separate  section)  and  for  important  surgical 
operations,  which  are  naturally  infrequent. 

Under  the  above  systems,  or  combinations  of  systems,  the  remuneration  of  the  different 
district  medical  officers  ranges  from  as  little  as  £10  or  £15  a  year  up  to  as  much  as  £375 
a  year  ;  a  usual  figure  being  £100,  whilst,  if  vaccination  fees  are  included,  there  are  one 
or  two  district  medical  officers  making  as  much  as  £800  a  year.  Such  a  system  is  seen 
at  its  best  where  (as  at  Aston,  Lambeth,  and  Stepney)  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  whole 
time  of  a  well  qualified  man.  Such  a  district  medical  officer,  devoting  his  whole  life  to 
his  Poor  Law  patients,  is  under  no  temptation  either  to  let  their  numbers  increase  or 
to  subordinate  their  interests  to  other  claims.  But  the  Local  Government  Board,  though 
not  refusing  to  sanction  full-time  appointments,  apparently  does  not  favour  or  encourage 
them.  This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  feeling  that  such  a  system  would  tend  to  conflict 
with  the  Local  Government  Board  ideal  of  having  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer  every  three  or 
four  miles  in  the  country,  or  every  2,000  or  3,000  houses  in  the  town,  so  that  every  destitute 
sick  person  should  have  medical  attendance  within  reach.  The  result  is  the  present 
system,  which  gives  us  3,713  district  medical  officers,  nearly  all  receiving  small  fixed 
stipends  in  supplement  of  their  private  practice.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  added  attraction  of 
this  system  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  that  it  tends  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
clubs  and  the  acceptance  of  small  fees,  as  it  is  plainly  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  dis- 
trict medical  officer  to  enrol  as  few  as  possible  of  the  population  among  the  patients  who 
are  covered  by  his  fixed  stipend,  and  as  many  as  possible  among  those  for  whom  he 
receives  fees,  however  small  individually  such  fees  may  be. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  remuneration  of  the  district  medical  officers,  there  is  no 
intelligible  relation  between  the  amount  of  work  and  the  amount  of  pay,  and  that  they  are, 
on  this  account,  very  frequently  dissatisfied  with  their  position.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  most  acceptable  system  would  be  a  scale  based  on  both  area  and  population.  "  I 
am  of  opinion  that,"  said  Dr.  Prior  in  1883,  "making  due  allowance  for  special  cases,  the 
basis  of  calculation  should  be  £10  per  1,000  of  population  and  £5  per  1,000  acres  ;  the  pay- 
ment for  an  average  sized  district  of  12,000  acres  and  4,000  population  on  this  scale 
would  stand  at  £100  per  annum."! 

In  very  few  districts  does  the  payment  at  present  amount  to  so  much  as  this.f 

*  Paper  on  Medical  Relief,  by  Dr.  Prior,  South  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference,  1883,  p.  125. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  124.  M 

J  Combining  Population  and  Acreage  as  a  Working  Basis. — Out  of  133  cases  (where  population  and  acreage 
are  given)  :  123  are  below  the  rate  of  £10  per  1,000  population  and  £5  per  1,000  acres  ;  ten  are  at  or  above  this 
rate. 

In  218  union  investigated  :  138  officers  hold  the  post  of  district  medical  officer  and  public  vaccinator  ;  eighty 
officers  hold  the  post  of  district  medical  officer  only. 

Out  of  forty-nine  cases  where  the  district  medical  officer's  salary  is  at  or  under  £65  per  annum,  twenty-six 
hold  the  post  of  public  vaccinator  and  district  medical  officer  ;  thirteen  hold  the  post  of  district  medical 
officer  only. 

The  above  evidence,  though  of  very  small  range,  bears  out  that  large  body  of  evidence  obtained  from  1,900 
Poor  Law  medical  officers  by  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  condensed  as  follows  : — 

"  In  some  districts  the  salaries  paid  to  Poor  Law  medical  officers  are  entirely  inadequate,  and  attention 
must  be  drawn  to  the  absence  of  any  uniform  principle  in  fixing  such  salaries."  (Evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, Qs.  39013  (par.  3),  39021).  Certain  boards  of  guardians  state  a  fixed  salary  as  working  out  at  so  much 
an  order,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  such  unions  cases  on  the  permanent  medical  list  are  not  included 
at  all,  so  that  these  calculations  do  not  represent  the  whole  work  contracted  for. 

In  eighteen  cases  :  4s.  8|d.  per  order  ;  3s.  7^d.  per  order  ;  3s.  5|d.  per  order  ;  Is.  5^d.  per  order.  In  one 
union,  1905  :  2s.  74/1.  per  order  ;  4s.  6|d.  per  order  ;  2s.  5|d.  per  order  ;  2s.  8|d.  per  order  ;  2s.  lOd.  per  order. 
In  another  union,  1994  :  6s.  4|d.  per  order  ;  25s.  10^d.  per  order  ;  9s.  9|d.  per  order  ;  4s.  llfd.  per  order; 
3s.  3Jd.  per  order.  In  a  third  union,  1905  :  6o.  lOd.  per  order  ;  4s.  9d.  per  order  ;  3s.  9d.,  etc.,  per  order. 
In  a  fourth  union  the  remuneration  of  a  whole  time  officer  worked  out  at  Is.  lid.  p?r  order. 

Remuneration  per  order  varies  therefore  between  Is.  5Jd.  and  25s.  10^d. ;  the  latter  high  figure  was  quoted 
by  a  Local  Government  Board  inspector  to  justify  his  recommendation  that  the  numbers  of  district  medical 
officers  be  reduced  in  that  district.  He  furthej  gives  3s.  9d.  per  order  as  the  average  for  the  whole  of  the 
London  unions.  As  regards  remuneration  per  visit,  one  district  medical  officer  asserted  that  his  salary  worked 
out  at  3]d.  a  visit,  not  including  refills  of  medicine. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Local  Government  Board's  own  statistical  returns  as  to  outdoor  medical  relief 
calculate  the  "  average  remuneration  per  order  "  (which  in  1906  in  the  Metropolis  varied  from  Is.  2d.  to  34s.  9d. 
and  averaged  3s.  4d.)  without  taking  into  account  "  the  permanent  list."     This  seems  to  be  very  misleading. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-number ings  in  brackets. 
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The  character  and  attainments  of  the  district  medical  officers,  numbering  as  they  do 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  English  practitioners,  naturally  vary  as  much  as  the  amount 
and  method  of  their  remuneration.  In  many  a  country  union,  those  of  the  sick  poor 
to  whom  a  medical  order  has  been  issued  obtain  the  services  of  the  same  practitioners 
as  the  county  families  themselves.  The  bulk  of  the  district  medical  officers  in  the  towns 
are  busy  practitioners  among  the  lower  middle  and  artisan  classes.  Finally,  we  have  a 
beginning,  in  a  few  towns,  of  a  district  nodical  officer  of  a  new  type — a  "whole-time" 
officer  debarred  from  private  practice  and  receiving,  for  his  various  public  offices,  a 
substantial  salary.* 

(c)  The  Organisation  of  the  Work  of  the  District  Medical  Officer. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  two  different  system?  of  outdoor  medical  relief  are  those 
with  a  Poor  Law  dispensary f,  and  without  it.  The  essential  distinction  between  them  is, 
however,  as  I  shall  show,  not  in  the  attendance  of  the  patients  at  a  dispensary,  but  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  drugs,  etc.  In  the  Metropolis  and  some  other  large  towns 
there  is,  in  every  union,  one  or  more  Poor  Law  dispensaries  or  public  consulting  rooms 
maintained  by  the  board  of  guardians,  at  which  the  district  medical  officer  attends 
at  fixed  hours,  and  at  which  prescriptions  are  made  up  by  a  salaried  dispenser.  In  the 
Metropolis  these  Poor  Law  dispensaries  were  established  at  the  instance  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  under  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867.    They  rule,  disconnected 

from  the  workhouse,  but  may  be  conjoined  with  workhouse  receiving  wards,  relief  stations, 
or  the  relieving  officer's  residence,  each  dispensary  generally  containing  :  (1)  a  waiting- 
room  for  the  patients ;  (2)  a  dispensing  room  ;  and  (3)  consulting  rooms  for  district 
medical  officers.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  always  urged  :  (1)  that  each  dis- 
pensary should  not  be  more  than  a  mile  from  the  dwelling  of  any  patient ;  (2)  that  there 
should  be  in  each  sufficient  work  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  dispenser.  But  the  158  districts 
of  the  Metropolis  have  still  only  138  dispensaries  (there  are  none  in  Lewisham  and  Hamp- 
stead,  but  there  are  also  eleven  districts  in  the  other  unions  without  them).  There  must  be 
many  patients  two  or  three  miles  from  one  of  them.  Thus,  it  was  stated  that  "  the 
relieving  officer  for  No.  2  district  (of  Woolwich  Union)  lives  at  Lee  Green,  and  many  of 
the  applications  for  relief  are  made  to  him  from  the  poor  residing  at  New  Eltham,  four 
miles  off.  A  person  residing  at  New  Eltham  requiring  urgmt  medical  relief  would  have 
to  go  four  miles  to  obtain  an  order,  and  would  then  have  to  walk  another  two  miles  to 
deliver  the  order  to  the  district  medical  officer." 

As  regards  premises,  in  most  cases  the  relief  office  and  dispensary  are  contained  in  the  same 
building.  In  St.  Pancras  the  relief  office  is  at  the  house  of  the  relieving  officer  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  eight  districts  or  wards.  Occasionally  the  duties  of  dispenser  to  the 
workhouse  and  dispenser  for  the  district  medical  officer  are  combined  ;  £  or,  as  in  District 
A.,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  the  guardians  contract  with  a  chemist  to  supply  the 
necessary  medicines. 

The  dispensary  is,  in  London,  usually  situated  in  a  poor  quarter  on  the  ground  floor, 
occasionally  on  the  first  floor,  of  an  old  dwelling-house,  and  is  seldom  built  for,  but  only 
adapted  to,  its  purpose.  One,  contained  in  an  old  dwelling-house,  was  reported  on  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  inspector  in  1899  as  "  far  from  satisfactory,"  and,  as  regards 
accommodation,  the  waiting-room  was  very  cold  and  cheerless,  no  painting  or  white- 
washing had  been  done  for  several  years.  It  was  found  in  the  same  condition  in  1907. 
In  another,  the  board-room  and  dispensary,  contained  in  two  old  dwelling-houses,  not 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  meant  to  be  only  temporary,  have  been  in  use  for  twelve 
years. 

At  each  of  these  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  dispensaries  three,  four,  or  five  district  medical 
officers  attend,  usually  each  for  one  hour  a  day.  Each  attends  only  to  the  patients  of  his 
particular  district.  The  hours  fixed  are  usually  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  on  every 
day  except  Sundays.  The  dispenser  is  in  attendance  for  six  or  seven  hours  on  every 
week-day,  between  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  ;  sometimes  not  after  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

Patients  have  to  supply  their  own  bottles  for  medicines  ;  lotions  and  poisons  are  usually 
supplied  in  poison  bottles  lent  by  the  dispensary  and  supposed  to  be  returned.  The 
dispensers,  wdio  are  not  under  the  orders  of  the  district  medical  officer  but  hold  entirely 

*  Such  "  full-time  "  salaried  district  medical  officers  exist  at  Aston,  Birmingham,  Stepney,  etc. 
f  I  use  the  term  "  dispensary  "  exclusively  for  a  consulting  room  and  place  for  delivering  medicines. 
provided  otherwise  than  at  the  expense  of  the  medical  practitioner  himself. 
".}  As  in  Greenwich  E.  District  and  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Districts  B,  C,  D,  E. 
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independent  appointments,  receive  fixed  salaries  of  £100  to  £150  a  year,  with  residence, 
coals  and  gas.  They  come  under  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  and  get 
pensions.  Their  duties  include  in  some  cases  a  certain  amount  of  nurse's  work,  i.e., 
removing  and  replacing  surgical  dressings,  bandages,  sterilising  instruments,  etc.  Further, 
it  is  their  duty  to  keep  the  "  prescription  letters"  when  the  patients  are  discharged 
"  relieved,"  though  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  patients  return  their  prescription 
letters.  At  Stepney  the  prescription  forms  are  left  at  the  dispensary  every  visit  (like 
case-papers  at  a  hospital)  and  not  taken  home  and  frequently  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
unions. 

The  hours  vary  in  different  unions — on  Saturday  afternoon  (when  the  dispensary  nearly 
always  shuts  at  two  o'clock),  and  on  Sundays,  the  district  medical  officer  usually  supplies 
medicines  at  his  own  house  and  at  his  own  expense.  In  spite  of  having  fixed  hours  (viz., 
11.30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  daily),  the  patients  come  at  odd  hours,  and  are  often 
attended  to  if  the  dispenser  happens  to  be  there. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  fixing-  of  the  hours  during  the  working  time  of  the  day,  and 
even  an  occasional  want  of  coincidence  between  the  hours  of  the  district  medical  officer  and 
those  of  the  dispenser,  would  seem  to  cause  unnecessary  loss  of  earnings  to  the  sick  poor. 
This,  I  am  told,  is  frequently  complained  of  ;  and  it  must  be  an  element  in  preventing 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service,  especially  where  it  is  a  case  of 
taking  a  child  to  the  dispensary.  It  is,  for  instance,  said  that : — "  A  poor  person  residing 
in  Wapping  requiring  medical  attendance  would  probably  apply  for  a  medical  order  at,  say, 
10  o'clock.  She  would  then  be  referred  to  the  Raine  Street  dispensary  and  probably  see 
the  district  medical  officer  shortly  after  11  o'clock.  But  she  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  medicine  order  until  1  o'clock."  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  service  intended 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  very  poorest  that  the  hours  are  not  so  fixed  as  to  enable 
the  district  medical  officer  to  be  consulted  either  late  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday  after- 
noon ;  though  the  "  sixpenny  doctor  "  does  his  greatest  business  at  such  hours,  and  some 
of  the  provident  dispensaries  have  followed  his  example. 

The  Poor  Law  dispensaries  of  the  provincial  towns  are  rarely  separate  establishments, 
but  are  attached  either  to  the  offices  of  the  union  or  to  the  workhouse.  I  do  not  find 
any  complete  list  of  such  dispensaries,  but  they  exist  at  the  following  towns  (among  others), 
viz.  r—Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Derby,  Kettering,  Cardiff,  Reading,  Cheltenham, 
Wolverhampton,  Gloucester,  Newport  (Mon.),  and  Plymouth. 

In  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  Derby  the  dispensary  is  part  of  the  union  offices,  and 
was  built  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  large  central  waiting  hall,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
relieving  officer's  rooms  open,  and  on  the  other  the  doctor's  rooms  and  dispensary.  The 
people  can  therefore  come  up  and  get  medical  orders  from  the  relieving  officers  and  then 
cross  to  the  doctor's  consulting  room  and  then  get  their  medicine  from  the  dispensary. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  the  district  medical  officer,  who  has  to  attend 
daily  at  the  Poor  Law  dispensary,  does  not  also  pay  domiciliary  visits.  He  is  required 
to  visit  whenever  directed  to  do  so  by  the  relieving  officer,  who  gives  such  orders  freely 
whenever  he  thinks  the  case  a  serious  one.  In  the  Metropolis  nearly  as  many  of  the 
patients  are  seen  at  home  as  at  the  dispensary. 

In  rural  unions,  and  in  those  of  most  urban  districts,  there  is  no  Poor  Law  dispensary. 
The  district  medical  officer  visits  the  patients  who  have  been  granted  medical  orders 
indiscriminately  with  his  other  patients.  Or  he  may  fix  particular  days  and  hours  at 
which  he  attends  at  his  own  surgery  or  at  his  two  or  three  branch  surgeries  in  the  principal 
hamlets  of  his  district.  I  do  not  gather  that  the  proportion  of  domiciliary  visits  to  dis- 
pensary consultations  differs  appreciably  in  the  country  or  in  towns  without  Poor  Law 
dispensaries  from  that  in  the  Metropolis. 

From  the  medical  standpoint  the  essential  difference  between  the  system  of  Poor  Law 
dispensaries  and  no  such  system  is  that,  in  the  former,  the  drugs  ordered  are  made  up  and 
supplied  on  the  spot  by  a  salaried  dispenser  at  the  expense  of  the  board  of  guardians.  In 
the  other  case,  they  are  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  district  medical  officer  himself,  and 
made  -up "usually  by  himself  or  by  his  own  dispenser.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
except  in  London  and  a  score  of  large  towns,  drugs  are  found  by  the  district  medical 
officers,  except  special  ones  (usually  cod  liver  oil  and  quinine)  mentioned  in  their  contract 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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with  the  guardians — potassium  iodide  is  sometimes  included  (as  at  Huddersfield)  and  some- 
times not  (as  at  Pewsey,  Wilts).  If  diphtheria  anti-toxin  is  required  for  curative  purposes 
the  doctor  has  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  becomes  a  heavy  item.  A  district  medical  officer  in 
Huddersfield  is  enquiring  if  the  guardians  will  include  it  under  ''expensive  medicines"  ; 
another  in  a  rural  district  explained  that  he  spent  8s.  in  anti-toxin  in  a  couple  of  visits 
to  one  patient.*  Another  had  a  district  for  which  the  salary  was  £40  exclusive  of  extras, 
and  in  the  first  year  the  drug  bill  which  he  had  to  pay  was  £39.  Wool,  lint,  and  bandages 
are  seldom  provided  by  the  board  of  guardians  ;  and  this  leads  to  the  district  medical 
officer  ordering  clean  rag  to  be  used  for  dressings.  "  The  bad  legs  would  ruin  him  if  he 
did  not,"  reports  one  Midland  doctor.  Medical  opinion,  as  expressed  in  Poor  Law  con- 
ferences, the  Lancet  memorial  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  British  Medical 
Association,  is  unanimous  in  declaring  that : — "  The  cost  of  drugs,  surgical  and  other 
appliances,  should  always  be  paid  by  the  public,  and  not  by  the  district  medical  officer  ; 
no  man  ought  to  have  the  question  of  cost  in  his  mind  when  prescribing  a  medicine  for 
his  patient." 


(d)  The  Supply  of  Medical  Extras  and  Nursing. 

Even  in  those  unions  in  which  medical  orders  are  freely  issued,  so  that  the  services  of 
the  district  medical  officer  are  practically  accessible  to  all  the  lowly  paid  sections  of  the 
population,  a  difficulty  occurs  about  what  are  called  "  medical  extras."  In  the  medical 
attendance  of  the  sick  poor,  recovery  often  depends  on  more  than  drugs  and  hygienic 
advice.  The  term  "  medical  extras  "  is  not  recognised  in  all  unions,  and  the  term 
"  nourishment "  is  used  instead.  It  denotes  "  those  necessary  articles  of  food  or  medical 
or  surgical  appliances  which  will  conduce  to  the  recovery  or  improvement  of  health  of 
the  patient."  These  are  sometimes  supplied,  sometimes  not.  In  the  unions  of  Derby 
and  Steyning  (Sussex)  "  medical  extras  "  are  held  to  be  covered  by  the  money  relief — 
the  clerk  to  the  board  in  the  latter  union  writes,  "  Medical  extras  are  not  favoured— 
we  give  liberal  relief  in  cases  of  sickness  (sometimes  15s.  a  week)  and  insist  that  extras 
shall  be  purchased  by  the  pauper ;  '  extras '  become  in  many  cases  only  additional  relief, 
and  you  have  two  relieving  officers — the  doctor  and  the  relieving  officer — and  the  extras 
do  not  always  reach  the  sick."  In  other  unions  "  medical  extras  "  consist  of  :  (a) 
Nourishment,  such  as  meat,  e.g.,  beef  (for  beef  tea)  and  mutton  or  Liebig's  extract  of 
beef,  or  else  milk  ;  even  oranges  (probably  as  treatment  for  scurvy-rickets),  and  occa- 
sionally brandy  or  wine  ;  or  of  (b)  Medical  and  Surgical  Appliances,  such  as  trusses, 
spectacles,  or  leg-irons.  At  Northampton  trusses  in  most  cases  are  furnished  by  a 
local  tradesman  at  the  guardians'  expense.  At  St.  Pancras  theie  is  the  same  arrangement, 
but  the  fitter  comes  to  the  dispensary.  Spectacles,  where  mentioned,  are  said  to  be 
supplied  by  a  local  optician  ;  at  St.  Pancras,  cases  recommended  by  the  district  medical 
officers  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  :  in  a  difficult  case  the  medical  officer  there 
tests  the  eyesight,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  done  by  an  optician,  who  will  attend, 
if  necessary,  at  the  patients'  homes. 

At  Birmingham,  an  oculist  attends  at  the  parish  offices  the  first  Monday  in  each  month 
at  11  a.m.  to  examine  the  eyes  of  out-relief  patients  and  children  from  the  Koman  Catholic 
certified  schools  ;  also  once  every  fortnight  (Wednesday)  at  the  workhouse,  and  once 
every  fortnight  (Tuesday). at  Marston  Green  Homes.  As  regards  teeth,  these  are  seldom 
supplied  by  the  guardians.  I  understand  that  in  some  cases  in  the  Metropolis  they  have 
been  supplied.  It  is,  however,  reported  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Poor  Law  aged 
patients  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  due  to  the  absence  of  teeth  and  the  use  of  food  unsuitable 
for  that  absence.  In  a  rural  union,  where  the  guardians  are  chiefly  farmers,  it  is  idle  to 
expect  them  to  provide  for  paupers  what  they  do  not  think  necessary  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ;  but  suitable  food  might  be  provided  for  the  toothless.  In  London  simple  dentistry 
is  sometimes  performed.f  The  removal  of  septic  teeth,  ought,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
necessity. 


*  The  board  of  guardians  may  agree  to  pay  for  anti-toxin,  if  it  chooses  (Local  Government  Board  to  Winch 
combe  Union,  July,  1906). 

f  I  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians  under  "  Dentistry  "  : — 
At  Receiving  Home  : 

Teeth  (temporary)  extracted  384 

„     (permanent)  extracted  38 

„     filled  \       -       ■  15 

,,     gas  24 
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ROYAL,  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


In  many  unions  it  is  ordered  that  as  the  recommendations  of  medical  officers  for  meat 
and  stimulants  are  regarded  as  equivalents  to  orders  for  additional  relief,  they  should 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  a  report  from  the  district  medical  officer  (in  one  union  the 
relieving  officer)  in  a  prescribed  form,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  each  case  ascer- 
tained by  personal  enquiry.  In  others,  the  rule  is  that  "medical  extras  and  other  relief 
are  only  to  be  supplied  in  case  of  emergency,  and  not  continued  if  the  case  might  with 
profit  be  admitted  to  the  infirmary  "  ;  or  "  if  the  district  medical  officer  certifies  that  the 
patient  can  be  efficiently  treated  at  home."  In  a  few  unions  the  rule  is  that  "  medical 
extras  "  are  only  given  "  on  loan  "  by  the  relieving  officer,  "  where  there  has  been  no  order 
from  the  board  of  guardians,  except  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity." 


T  In  several  London  unions  special  orders  are  given  to  mothers  suckling  children  on 
dairymen  of  repute  in  the  district  to  supply  milk  according  to  doctor's  orders — occasion- 
ally I  am  told,  milk  is  given  by  relieving  officers  without  being  prescribed  by  the  district  medical 
officers.  In  the  case  of  ailing  infants,  orders  are  sometimes  given  on  a  borough  council's 
milk  depot  for  humanised  milk.  In  rural  districts,  in  certain  unions  where  distances  are 
great,  there  is  delay  in  obtaining  the  necessaries — and  this  delay  in  some  cases  may  have 
serious  results.  The  district  medical  officer  for  North  Witchford  (Cambridgeshire)  points- 
out  that  a  sick  pauper,  in  his  union,  might  have  to  send  eight  miles  to  the  relieving  officer 
to  get  the  doctor's  recommendation  endorsed,  and  that  frequently  he  has  no  one  to  send — 
the  consequence  is  that  the  doctor  feels  more  inclined  to  give  the  necessaries  himself. 
Another  district  medical  officer,  for  a  rural  district  in  Staffordshire,  told  me  that  he  also 
frequently  gave  necessaries  out  of  his  own  pocket  on  this  account.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  union  of  Pewsey,  Wiltshire,  I  was  told  by  the  district  medical  officer  that  he  relied 
in  these  cases  on  private  charity,  and  that  it  never  failed  him.  Pointing  to  a  village  up 
on  the  Downs,  he  said  that  if  a  cottager  were  seriously  ill  there,  he  could  rely  on  a  pint 
of  beef  tea  and  a  milk  pudding  being  sent  up  by  the  farmer's  (employer's)  wife  daily,  and 
that  he  always  got  brandy  from  the  clergy  of  the  district. 


The  administration  as  regards  "  medical  extras  "  illustrates  the  clashing  of  two  principles, 
viz.,  the  Poor  Law  deterrent  principle  and  the  medical  principle  that  the  best  possible 
must  be  done  for  the  patient.  Whereas  it  seems  clear  that  the  decision  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  restore  a  patient  to  health  should  rest  with  the  doctor  alone,  the  onus, 
of  such  a  decision  now  legally  appears  to  rest  ultimately 'with  the  relieving  officer  or  the 
guardians.  In  two  unions,  medical  recommendations  are  not  acted  upon  unless  endorsed 
as  urgent  or  countersigned  by  the  overseer  or  guardian,  but  in  the  majority  of  unions 
investigated  they  are  never  disregarded.  When  a  medical  order  is  given,  the  district 
medical  officer  has  to  assume  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  case  of  destitution,  and  is  legally 
bound  to  attend  it  without  asking  questions.  Yet  as  soon  as  the  case  requires  "  extra 
nourishment "  he  has  to  furnish  particulars  ascertained  by  personal  enquiry.  He  knows 
that,  in  case  after  case,  recovery  is  impossible  unless  more  nourishment — to  say  nothing 
of  better  housing,  clothing,  etc. — is  supplied.  At  present,  he  has  no  power  to  do  more 
than  recommend  to  the  board  of  guardians  that  specific  "  medical  extras  "  should  be 
provided — a  recommendation  which  is  never  encouraged,  often  greatly  discouraged,  and 
not  infrequently  ignored.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Some  district  medical 
officers  have  urged  that  they  ought  to  be  given  the  power  peremptorily  to  order  for  their 
patients  whatever  is  necessary  to  promote  their  recovery — exactly  as  the  medical  officer 
in  the  workhouse  infirmary  (like  a  hospital  doctor)  habitually  does.  But  this  would  be  to 
enable  the  district  medical  officer  to  order  unlimited  outdoor  relief  for  the  sick  poor, 
which  would  certainly  result  in  abuse,  partly  because  it  is  stated  that  some  doctors  give 
medical  recommendations  for  the  sake  of  becoming  popular,  and  because  since  so  many 
have  to  find  their  own  medicines  on  an  inadequate  salary,  it  is  only  natural  that  if  they 
thought  a  little  extra  food  would  do  as  well  as  medicine  they  would  order  it.  What  appears 
to  be  necessary,  from  the  public  health  standpoint,  is  that  the  district  medical  officer  should 
be  required  to  take  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  the  patient's  home  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  give  a  reasonable  chance  of  recovery.  If  they  are  not,  he  must  be  in  a  position 
to  point  out  authoritatively,  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  disregarded,  what  is  lacking. 
If  this  is  not  forthcoming— perhaps  because  the  board  of  guardians  considers  it  undesirable, 
to  afford  the  necessary  amount  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  patient  in  question — the  district 
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medical  officer  ought  to  have  the  power  of  ordering  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  the 
appropriate  institution,  where  all  the  requisites  of  recovery  would  be  supplied  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Such  a  power,  it  may  be  observed,  is  possessed  in  infectious  cases  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  ;  and — in  the  absence  of  any  stigma  of  pauperism — is  exercised  without 
popular  objection. 

From  the  medical  standpoint,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  recovery  among  the  sick 
poor  who  are  treated  in  their  own  homes  is  the  lack  of  proper  nursing.    The  district 
medical  officer  has  no  power  to  order  a  nurse  to  be  provided.    The  boards  of  guardians 
have  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  salaried  nurses  to  visit  the  sick  poor  on  outdoor 
relief,  but  I  have  not  come  across  any  such  Poor  Law  nurses,  and  I  believe  that  hardly 
any  boards  of  guardians  have  made  such  appointments.    District  medical  officers  have 
told  me  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  treat  Poor  Law  cases  with  success  of  a  permanent  kind, 
because  of  the  lack  of  nursing,  and  of  any  responsible  person  to  see  that  the  doctor's 
orders  are  carried  out.    There  is  even  no  nurse  in  attendance  at  the  Poor  Law  dispensaries, 
though  such  an  attendant — usual  in  the  ordinary  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital — 
would  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  district  medical  officer  and  the  dispenser,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients.    At  Stepney  the  Poor  Law  dispensary  is  in  the 
same  building  as  the  receiving  house  for  children  ;  so  that  the  district  medical  officer 
can  ring  for  a  nurse  to  come  if  he  thinks  it  desirable.    It  has  been  suggested  that  a  pro- 
bationer from  the  workhouse  infirmary  might  well  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  doctor's  hours,  where  she  would  gain  experience  in  bandaging  and  treating  slight  cases 
of  injury,  sores,  etc.    Very  occasionally  (as  in  Chichester  Union)  the  nursing  staff  of  a 
workhouse  is  used  to  attend  to  outdoor  sick  cases.    Allowances  for  the  expenses  of  a  nurse 
(usually  about  one  or  two  shillings  a  week)  are  sometimes  made  in  the  case  of  an  old  man 
or  woman  having  no  one  in  attendance.*    "  Sometimes  one  old  pauper  will  be  required  to 
nurse  another."    "  Out-paupers,"  say  the  rules  of  a  Berkshire  Union,  "  will  be  required 
to  attend  other  out-paupers  in  sickness  when  ordered  by  the  relieving  officer  to  do  so."f 
At  best,  the  nurse  so  provided  by  the  board  of  guardians  is  "  a  woman  from  an  adjoining 
cottage."  J    Such  allowances  used,  I  believe,  to  be  made  more  freely  than  at  present,  but 
it  was  objected  that "  the  nurse  generally  turns  out  to  be  the  sick  person's  own  daughter 
or  other  near  relative  and  the  relief  is  really  given  not  so  much  to  the  sick  person,  as  to 
the  nurse,  who  is,  in  effect,  made  a  pauper.  "§     There  has  accordingly  been  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Brixworth  Union,  viz.  : — "  That  no  extra  relief  be  permanently 
allowed  for  nursing."  || 

The  outdoor  pauper  sick  are  probably  best  nursed  where,  as  in  many  unions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  board  of  guardians  pays  a  subscription  to  a  local  nursing 
association  on  the  understanding  that  pauper  cases  shall  be  attended  to  along  with 
others. 


(e)  The  Character  of  the  Cases  Treated  by  the  District  Medical  Officer. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Poor  Law  cases  of  the  district  medical  officer  are  those  of 
the  aged.  Cases  of  chronic  infirmity,  for  which  very  little  can  be  done,  make  up  the  largest 
number.  Children  are  not  very  frequently  found  in  the  list  ;  the  proportion  to  adults  is 
roughly  stated  officially  to  be  not  as  high  as  one  in  three.  Midwifery  cases  may  be  frequent 
or  rare,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  policy  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
The  other  patients  of  the  able-bodied  period  of  life,  whether  male  or  female,  are  almost 
exclusively  cases  of  advanced  disease,  in  which  it  is  usually  hopeless  to  look  for 
recovery. 


*  "  That  allowance  be  made  for  nurses  in  exceptional  cases."— (Rules  of  Banbury  Board  of  Guardians.) 
This  is  put  otherwise  (and  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  practice)  in  the  rules  of  neighbouring  unions, 
"  No  allowance  for  a  nurse  shall  be  made,  except  in  special  cases."— (Rules  of  Warwick  Board  of  Guardians 
and  Cheltenham  Board  of  Guardians.) 

t  Rules  of  Kingsclere  Board  of  Guardians. 

%  Mr.  Hervey's  Report,  in  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1904-5,  p.  194. 
§  Report  of  Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference,  1883  (paper  by  Rev.  G.  F.  A.  Hervey  on  Medical  Relief),  p.  167. 
11  Rules  of  Brixworth  Board  of  Guardians,  1881. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


(i.)  Senile  Infirmity, 

In  most  unions  the  majority  of  the  Poor  Law  patients  of  the  district  medical  officer 
are  old  women  or  old  men,  living  on  a  pittance  of  outdoor  relief,  and  granted  permanent 
medical  orders  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  suffer  from  a  chronic  state  of  infirmity,  which 
takes  the  form  of  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  and  so  on.  They  are  in  most  cases  eager  for 
the  attendance  of  the  district  medical  officer,  and  grateful  both  for  his  visits  and  for  the 
bottle  of  medicine  that  he  gives.  The  home  conditions  of  these  patients  are,  in  the  towns, 
nearly  always  unsatisfactory.  Even  in  the  country,  they  often  suffer  from  lack  of  the 
necessary  attendance.    In  too  many  cases  they  live  in  a  state  of  squalor  and  filth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  services  of  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  are  here  largely 
wasted.  What  would  be  more  appropriate  would  be  the  regular  weekly  (or  in  some  cases 
daily)  visits  of  a  trained  nurse,  who  would  call  in  the  district  medical  officer  only  when 
his  services  were  really  required. 

(ii.)  Midwifery. 

In  some  unions,  one  of  the  most  usual  occasions  for  the  services  of  the  district  medical 
officer  to  be  called  for  is  that  of  confinement.  For  attendance  in  these  cases  the  district 
medical  officer  usually  receives  a  special  fee  of  10s.,  15s.,  or  20s.,  for  each  simple  case, 
and  of  £2  if  instruments  are  used.  Such  a  method  of  payment  may  be  open  to  the  criti- 
cism— which  I  have  heard  made — that  it  affords  a  temptation  to  use  instruments  more 
often  than  is  necessary.  Moreover,  the  very  payment  of  a  special  fee  is  said  to  increase 
the  number  of  midwifery  orders.  A  conference  of  women  guardians  in  1902  brought  this 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  As  regards  fees,  a  very  careful  enquiry  was  made  in  1902,  throughout  the  Metropolitan, 
and  in  some  country  unions,  as  to  the  different  systems  by  which  district  medical 
officers  are  remunerated  for  attendance  on  confinement  cases.  As  a  result  of  this 
enquiry,  it  appears  first  that  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  construction  to 
be  put  upon  Arts.  182,  183  of  the  General  Order  of  July  24th,  1847,  and  Art.  10  of  the 
Metropolitan  Dispensaries  Order  of  April  22nd,  1871.  Although  in  some  unions  inclusive 
salaries  are  paid,  a  very  general  impression  prevails  that  boards  of  guardians  are  bound 
to  pay,  at  all  events  for  outdoor  cases  : — 10s.  for  attendance  at  a  normal  confinement; 
40s.  when  instruments  are  used. 

"  As  a  further  result  of  the  enquiry  it  becomes  clear  that  the  percentage  of  instrumental 
deliveries  is  invariably  low  when  the  medical  man  is  paid  by  inclusive  salary,  and  the 
figures  in  such  cases  compare  favourably  with  those  obtained  from  voluntary  lying-in 
charities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  striking  contrast  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  some 
of  those  unions  which  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  extra  fees  for  forceps  cases.  The  following 
are  given  as  instances  : — 

(a)  18  cases  ;  13  of  these  instrumental. 

(b)  8      „       6         „  „ 

(c)  40      „  19 

(d)  14      „       5         „       „       „  (The  doctor  was  absent  at  time  of 
delivery  in  the  nine  other  cases)." 

The  conference  suggested  that  medical  men  holding  appointments  under  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  paid  such  inclusive  salaries,  without  extra  fees,  as  should  justly  remunerate 
them  for  their  services.  The  Local  Government  Board  replied  that  it  was  "  always  ready 
to  consider  proposals  made  to  them  by  individual  boards  of  guardians  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Articles  of  the  General  Consolidated  Order  of  July  24th,  1847,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  fees  to  Poor  Law  medical  officers." 

A  Local  Government  Board  inspector  did  not  scruple  to  say  in  1900  that  "  if  the  dis- 
trict medical  officer's  salary  included  midwifery  fees,  there  would  be  fewer  such  cases 
applying  to  the  guardians."  On  the  other  hand,  the  payment  of  a  special  fee  facilitates 
the  grant  of  midwifery  orders  "  on  loan."  There  is  thus  a  conflict  of  policy,  between  that 
which  would  discourage  the  doctors  from  letting  midwifery  orders  be  applied  for,  and  from 
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using  instruments  too  freely,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  desire  to  use  the 
device  of  giving  the  orders  on  loan.  As  long  ago  as  1852  the  Poor  Law  Board  usually  recom- 
mended the  guardians,  as  the  midwifery  fee  allowed  to  medical  officers  is  an  extra  one,  to 
cause  it  to  be  understood  that  relief  of  the  nature  in  question  would  be  granted  by  way  of 
loan,  and  that  the  repayment  of  the  whole,  or  such  part  of  the  fee  as  the  guardians  might 
determine,  would  be  rigidly  enforced  by  them.  In  the  majority  of  unions  the  loan  practice 
is  adopted  ;  every  applicant  in  some  places  (as  at  Nantwich  and  North wich)  being  given 
a  printed  notice  to  this  effect  along  with  the  order.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  loan  is  to  be 
made  only  when  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  are  such  as  to  warrant  an  expectation 
that  it  can  be  repaid,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  making  a  midwifery  order  "  on  loan  " 
than  any  other  medical  order.  Hence  in  the  \ery  strictly  administered  unions  of  St. 
George's-in-the-East  and  Whitechapel,  midwifery  orders  are  hardly  ever  given  on  loan. 
In  these  unions,  and  some  others,  the  applicant  for  a  midwifery  order  has  to  appear  before 
the  relief  committee  and  explain  why  no  other  provision  has  been  made  for  the  ex- 
pected confinement.  In  many  other  unions  the  midwifery  order  is  given,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  labourers  not  earning  more  than  18s.  or  20s.  a  week  ;  or  where  there  are 
not  less  than  three  or  four  young  children  at  home.* 

For  these  reasons  the  number  of  midwifery  cases  attended  by  each  district  medical 
officer  varies  enormously,  quite  irrespective  of  the  number  of  births,  or  the  poverty  of  the 
district.  In  the  Metropolis,  in  1905,  the  total  was  1,247  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  London  each  of  the  twelve  medical  schools  necessarily  sends  out  its  students  to 
attend,  free  of  charge,  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  confinements  required  before 
obtaining  a  qualification  to  practise.  In  some  unions  (among  them  Marylebone,  St. 
Pancras,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapel)  the  board  of  guardians  engages  midwives  to  attend 
to  confinements,  paying  so  much  a  case.  In  half  a  dozen  unions  in  the  Metropolis  (Bethnal 
Green,  Greenwich,  Mile  End,  Southwark,  Shoreditch,  Stepney)  the  district  medical  officer's 
salary  includes  midwifery  cases,  which  he  attends  if  required,  receiving  a  fee  only  if  an 
anaesthetic  is  necessary.  In  the  rural  districts,  application  is  rarely  made  for  the  services 
of  the  district  medical  officer  in  midwifery.  The  great  majority  of  cases  are  dealt  with  (as 
is  also  the  case  in  London)  by  women,  often  not  technically  qualified  as  midwives,  a& 
private  practitioners. 

According  to  a  rule  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  in  certain  circumstances  a  midwife 
must  decline  to  attend  alone,  and  must  advise  that  a  medical  practitioner  be  sent  for. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  husband  of  the  patient  is  too  poor  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee, 
and  difficulty  is  experienced  in  speedily  obtaining  medical  assistance.  The  Poor  Law 
guardians  already  have  powers  to  pay  for  medical  and  other  assistance  in  cases  of  accident, 
bodily  casualty,  and  sudden  illness,  and  it  is  argued  that  borough  councils  under  Sec.  133 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  have  a  similar  power  to  assist  the  poorer  members  of 
the  community. 

It  is  considered  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Poor  Law  machinery  is  too  slow  and  cumber- 
some for  an  emergency  case,  and  that  the  midwife  would  be  usurping  the  duties  of  the 
relieving  officer  if  the  decision  were  entrusted  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has,  I  believe,  not  yet  given  a  decided  answer  as  to  whether  payments  by  the 
sanitary  authority  would  be  legal,  although  it  sanctioned  the  Manchester  County  Council 
in  April,  1905,  paying  such  fees,  and  other  councils  which  have  made  such  payments,  such  as 
Liverpool,  have  not  been  stopped. 

In  the  Metropolis,  the  London  County  Council  addressed  both  guardians  and  borough 
councils,  enquiring  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  pay  the  fees ;  the  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  thought  the  guardians  should 
discharge  this  duty.  According  to  a  member  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  about  3 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  visited  by  midwives  require  medical  assistance,  and  according  to  the 
same  authority  midwives  at  present  occasionally  pay  the  doctor's  fee  out  of  their  own 
pocket. 


,  _*  From  the  medical  standpoint,  it  is  anomalous  that  the  services  of  a  doctor  should  be  afforded  less  willingly 
to  cases  of  first  born  than  to  cases  where  the  mother  has  had  already  three  or  four  confinements. 
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There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  that  grave  evils  result  from  the  lack  of  skilled  at- 
tendance at  confinements.  Some  part  of  the  infantile  mortality  is  clearly  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  cause.  There  is,  for  instance,  some  evidence  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland 
women  suffer  in  child-birth  through  neglect.  From  1878-1882  (five  years)  inclu- 
sive, the  percentage  of  deaths  of  women  at  child-birth  was  0"17  of  the  population  in 
the  islands,  while  it  was  only  0*12  in  the  most  unhealthy  group  of  the  towns.*  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  paucity  of  medical  practitioners  or  even  skilled  midwives. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  oculists  that  a  large  proportion  of  blindness  is  due  to  neglect  im- 
mediately after  birth,  although  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  this  matter.  Dr.  N.  B.  Harman,  the  ophthalmic  inspector  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council,  informs  me  "  that  we  may  safely  consider  one-third 
of  those  blind  from  childhood  " — a  positively  increasing  percentage  of  the  population — 
"  to  have  been  blinded  shortly  after  birth  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  One  child  in  every 
100  births  suffers  from  the  disease,  and  one  child  in  every  2,000  births  was  blinded  or  partly 
blinded  thereby,  very  largely  owing  to  the  lack  of  immediate  treatment  of  a  simple  kind. 
.  .  .  Most  cases  are  developed  by  the  third  day  of  life,  and  the  safety  of  the  sight 
depends  on  early  treatment." 

In  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  blind  who  become  paupers,  and  the  great  expense 
of  educating  and  maintaining  them,  this  testimony  as  to  the  large  amount  of  preventible 
blindness  due  to  the  lack  of  skilled  attendance  at  birth,  appears  to  me  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  attempt  of  some  boards  of  guardians  to  restrict  the  number  of  midwifery 
orders. 

(iii.)  Children. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Poor  Law  doctor  is  made  use  of  for  children  appears  to  vary 
in  different  districts  ;  probably  not  only  according  to  the  proportion  of  children  in  the 
jnpulation  of  the  locality  and  the  existence  of  voluntary  hospitals  treating  children  as 
out-patients,  but  also  according  to  the  policy  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  popularity 
of  the  district  medical  officer.  In  some  districts,  as  I  am  informed,  relatively  few  children 
are  brought  to  the  Poor  Law  dispensary  ;  and  the  district  medical  officer  is  not  often 
called  upon  to  visit  them,  except  in  grave  cases.  The  result  of  the  deterrent  influence 
of  the  "  stigma  of  pauperism  "  and  of  the  discouragement  by  the  board  of  guardians  and 
the  relieving  officer  of  applications  for  medical  orders,  is  that  few  parents  of  the  poorest 
class  think  it  necessary  to  have  the  parish  doctor  for  children's  ailments.  When  a  child 
is  brought  to  the  district  medical  officer,  it  is  commonly  for  diarrhoea  or  some  definite 
zymotic  disease.  The  ill-educated  mother  apparently  seldom  recognises  that  the  child 
is  ill  without  some  easily  noticeable  symptoms  of  this  kind.  Measles  and  whooping  cough 
remain  untreated,  with  grave  results,  alike  in  the  spread  of  these  diseases  and  in  the  occur- 
rence of  sequelae  of  the  more  serious  kind.  In  the  same  way,  defects  of  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
the  throat  and  the  nose,  imperfections  of  the  teeth,  incipient  spinal  curvature  and  malfor- 
mations of  all  kinds,  which  could  be  successfully  dealt  with  in  infancy  or  childhood,  remain 
entirely  untreated,  and  often  unnoticed,  until  a  cure  has  become  impossible.  It  is  plain 
that  it  is  to  this  lack  of  medical  care  in  childhood  that  much  of  the  ill-health  and  defective- 
ness of  adults  is  to  be  directly  attributed. 

In  one  great  Midland  union,  the  district  medical  officer  informed  me  that  of  189  cases 
analysed,  only  thirty-four  were  under  fourteen,  whilst  forty-four  were  between  fourteen 
and  sixty,  and  111,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total,  besides  others  for  whom  the  ages  were 
not  given,  were  over  sixty.  In  a  populous  East  End  union,  excluding  "  the  permanent 
list "  (who  are  mostly  aged),  there  were  38  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  children.  I  have 
made  a  statistical  analysis  of  963  medical  orders  of  an  East  End  union,  covering  about 
two  months  and  again  excluding  the  "  permanent  list."  Of  these  11  per  cent,  were  two  and 
under,  6  per  cent,  were  over  two  but  under  six,  and  14  per  cent,  were  between  six  and 
sixteen,  making  altogether  31  per  cent,  under  sixteen.  There  were  32  per  cent,  between 
sixteen  and  forty-five  (20  per  cent,  women)  ;  and  28  per  cent,  between  forty-five  and  sixty- 
five  (14  per  cent,  women),  making  altogether  60  per  cent,  between  sixteen  and  sixty-five. 
There  were  only  8  per  cent,  of  sixty-five  and  upwards  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  "  permanent  list  "  is  not  included.  The  existence  of  this  "  permanent  list,"  in  un- 
known and  varying  numbers,  and  of  varying  constituents,  vitiates  all  Poor  Law  medical 
statistics. 

*  Remarks  on  the  Public  Health  of  the  Insular  Rural  Districts  of  Scotland,  by  Roger  McNeill,  county  medical 
officer,  Argyleshire,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  July,  1887,  Vol.  33,  p.  26. 
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(iv.)  Wage-earning  Adults. 

The  wage-earning  adult  usually  does  not  apply  for  a  medical  order  for  his  own  illness  until 
some  disease  actually  incapacitates  him  from  pursuing  his  accustomed  avocation.  Thus, 
he  or  she  may  suffer  for  years  from  cough  without  medical  treatment ;  and  may  come  to 
the  district  medical  officer  only  at  such  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption  that  hygienic 
advice  has  become  of  little  use  ;  and  no  treatment  is  of  any  avail.  It  is  apparently 
impossible  to  induce  the  wage-earner  smitten  with  incipient  tuberculosis  either  to  recog- 
nise the  danger  to  which  he  is  subject,  or  to  face  the  relieving  officer  with  a  request  for  a 
medical  order,  until  he  or  she  is  very  ill.  In  most  unions,  indeed,  the  relieving  officer 
and  the  board  of  guardians  would  refuse  to  give  the  order  to  an  applicant  who  was  not 
actually  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  at  work.  The  result  is  that  whilst  the  district 
medical  officer  is  besieged  by  consumptive  patients  in  an  advanced  stage,  for  whom  he  can 
practically  do  nothing,  those  patients  in  the  incipient  stage  whom  he  could  save  by  hygienic 
advice  as  to  their  methods  of  life,  and  open-air  treatment,  are  (except  in  the  unique  case  of 
Bradford),  neither  instructed  nor  encouraged  to  come  to  him  in  time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  International  Congress  on  Tuber- 
culosis held  in  Paris  in  October,  1905, the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — "That  poor 
relief  should  assume  a  more  preventive  character,  and  take  a  more  active  part  in  promoting 
good  sanitation." 

(v.)  General  Results. 

It  is  part  of  the  curious  lack  of  medical  statistics  or  medical  reports  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  district  medical  officer  that  practically  no  statistical  information  is  available  as  to 
the  kinds  of  diseases,  the  methods  of  treatment,  the  number  and  frequency  of  attendances, 
the  drugs  or  appliances  supplied,  or  the  results  effected  by  the  Poor  Law  outdoor  medical 
service.  Nor  does  the  district  medical  officer  receive  any  official  encouragement  or 
even  recognition  of  good  and  efficient  service.  His  work  has  neither  the  stimulus  nor  the 
encouragement  of  inspection  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  nor  even  of  any  appre- 
ciative or  critical  notice  in  the  Blue-books.  In  all  the  reports  of  boards  of  guardians 
that  I  have  seen,  I  only  remember  one  in  which  there  is  any  reference  to  the  medical 
aspect  of  the  service.  There  is  no  description  of  cures  effected,  of  sickness  prevented,  or 
<evcn  of  suffering  relieved.  "  Good  administration  "  of  medical  relief  is  apparently  always 
taken  to  mean,  not  curing  the  sick  or  preventing  ill-health,  but  cutting  down  the  number 
of  medical  orders.  The  Bradfield  Union  in  this  way  claims  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
medical  orders  granted  from  700  to  forty-seven  per  annum.*  In  the  Bermondsey  Union, 
where  the  poor  are  said  to  "  have  more  difficulty  in  getting  relief  now  than  they  used," 
the  permanent  list  of  those  on  whom  the  district  medical  officers  have  to  attend  has  fallen 
from  over  1,000  in  1901  to  322  in  1906,  not  because  there  is  less  sickness  in  Bermondsey, 
or  less  destitution,  but  merely  because  more  difficulty  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  sick 
poor  getting  medical  orders. 

It  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  patients  of  the  district 
medical  officer  are  either  old  persons  with  chronic  infirmities,  or  else  persons  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  disease,  that  his  efforts  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to  alleviate 
present  suffering  and  scarcely  at  all  to  the  task  of  obviating  a  recurrence  of  the  complaint. 
Most  of  the  cases  that  they  have  to  attend  are  of  the  most  disheartening  kind — largely 
old  people,  with  chronic  complaints,  or  persons  of  far  more  than  the  average  degree  of 
ignorance,  carelessness,  poverty  and  intemperance  ;  with  the  drawbacks-  of  bad  housing, 
insufficient  and  unsuitable  food,  and  the  poorest  kind  of  clothing,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  almost  total  lack  of  skilled  nursing.  What  the  patient  himself  desires  and  begs  for  is  a 
bottle  of  medicine.  The  district  medical  officer  has,  amongst  others,  to  deal  with  "  a  class 
of  persons  practically  well  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  are  supplied  with  medicine 
■of  some  sort,"  or,  as  another  official  describes  them,  "  permanent  medicine  swallowers 
of  rather  a  hypochondriacal  nature,  whose  ills  might  equally  well  be  cured  by  bread 
pills  or  coloured  water  with  a  nasty  taste."  "  It  is  those  cases,"  says  another,  "  which 
provide  the  tales  of  burnt  sugar  and  peppermint  water,  and  which  lead  to  careless  treat- 
ment generally.  Could  one  eliminate  them,  I  am  certain  the  standard  of  cure  of  the 
entire  Poor  Law  cases  would  be  raised,  though  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  usually  good." 
In.  too  many  unions,  it  is  clear,  as  one  officer  reported  to  me,  "  outdoor  medical  relief 
•with  us,  to  a  very  great  extent,  begins  and  ends  with  an  easy  supply  of  medicines."  It 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  the  Poor  Law  patient  that  he  consumes  his  medicines  with 
great  rapidity. 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Qs.  9499,  19781,  and  Appendix  No.  CCXI.  (A.)  to  Vol.  VII. 
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But  this  habit  of  disposing  of  the  case  by  satisfying  the  craving  for  medicine  has  a 
darker  side.  "  My  experience  as  temporary  medical  officer  in  four  London  Poor  Law 
infirmaries,"  writes  one  able  doctor,  "  has  convinced  me  that  the  bottle  of  physic  is 
a  very  curse.  It  is  responsible  for  what  is  known  as  the  Mortality  of  Delay."  Of  pre- 
ventive work,  in  the  sense  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  to  others,  there  is  only 
the  minimum. 

.  In.  London  and  the  large  towns,  there  seems  to  be  no  official  contact  and  no  regular 
communication  between  the  district  medical  officer  and  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
The  district  medical  officer,  who  necessarily  acquires  an  early  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  his  district,  does  not,  with  rare  exceptions,  place  his  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  officer  of  health.  It  seems  a  farther  anomaly  that  the 
local  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  is  in  official  contact  neither  with  the  medical  officer 
of  health  nor  the  district  medical  officer.  The  first  information  that  the  medical  officer 
of  health  receives  of  the  outbreak  of  a  particular  disease  in  his  district  may  (if  the  disease 
is  not  one  of  those  compulsorily  notified)  come  to  him  only  after  the  sufferers  are  dead,, 
and  then  only  by  way  of  the  weekly  returns  which  the  local  registrar  may  be  required 
to  make,  for  a  payment  of  2d.  each.  This  is  not  any  reflection  on  the  local  officials,  whether 
registrar  or  district  medical  officer.  Neither  of  them  forms  any  part  of,  or  has  any  place 
in,  the  public  health  organisation.*  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  no  more  formal  con- 
nection between  the  work  of  the  district  medical  officer  and  that  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  than  in  the  towns,  but  it  often  happens  that  one  of  the  district  medical  officers 
is  also  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  whole  rural  sanitary  district,  and  thus  combines 
but  only  over  a  part  of  his  area,  both  sources  of  information,  and  both  public  health  and. 
Poor  Law  powers. 

It  is,  I  think,  admitted  by  most  of  the  district  medical  officers  themselves  that  their 
work  has,  at  present,  little  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  disease.  Thus  I  was  told  :  "It 
is  no  part  of  the  legal  duty  or  practice  of  the  medical  officers  to  inculcate  better  physical 
habits,  and  it  is  quite  outside  the  Poor  Law."  "  The  Poor  Law  medical  officer,"  it  has 
been  said  to  me,  "  is  so  inadequately  paid  that  he  cannot  afford  time  to  go  into  the  cause 
of  all  the  diseases  he  meets  with.  He  treats  them  with  the  '  bottle  of  physic,'  whilst 
the  thing  that  has  caused  it  remains  undiscovered  and  unremedied."  "  The  small- 
salaries,"  says  another,  "  lead  to  a  perfunctory  mode  of  dealing  with  cases." 

It  is  not  even  the  business  of  the  district  medical  officer  to  reduce  the  sickness  of  his 
district.  All  that  he  is  charged  to  do,  as  it  is  all  that  he  is  paid  to  do,  is  to  "  relieve 
destitution,,"  that  is,  to  supply  medical  attendance  and  medicine  to  those  applicants  who 
would  otherwise  be  without  them,  and  who  are  prepared  to  face  the  relieving  officer  and 
the  board  of  guardians  in  order  to  get  them.  "  Poor  Law  medical  officers,"  said  an  ex- 
perienced doctor  not  in  the  Poor  Law  service,  "  do  far  more  than  they  are  paid  to  do,  but 
it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  medical  man  to  give  proper  medical  attendance  to  the  poor  of  a 
population  of  perhaps  over  20,000  persons  for  £100  a  year  or  less." 

It  seems  to  be  both  a  great  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  district  medical  officer's  ser- 
vices, and  a  great  discouragement  to  any  attempt  at  more  effective  treatment,  that  the 
district  medical  officer  has  no  power  to  secure  a  better  environment  for  the  patient  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  cure.  The  district  medical  officer  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
accept  the  situation  as  he  finds  it,  and  to  obey  the  medical  order  which  the  relieving  officer 
has  granted.  He  visits  the  home  and  does  the  best  he  can  in  the  way  of  diagnosis — with 
the  patient  perhaps  covered  with  filth,  lying  on  a  bundle  of  rags  in  a  dark  and  dirty  room. 
"You  cannot,"  I  was  told,  "under  these  conditions,  so  thoroughly  give  your  mind  to  the 
case,  nor  be  so  careful  in  overhauling  the  patient."f  Under  these  circumstances  it  must 
often  seem  to  the  district  medical  officer  that  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  that  for  which 
he  is  avowedly  appointed  and  paid,  namely,  afford,  not  cure  which  is  impossible,  nor  yet 
advice  as  to  prevention,  which  would  often  be  only  a  mockery,  but  simply  medical  relief. 

*  An  old  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  required  district  medical  officers  to  send  weekly  returns 
of  new  cases  of  sickness  among  paupers  to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  This,  I  am  told,  has  fallen  into  com- 
plete desuetude. 

f  The  diagnosis  filled  in  by  the  district  medical  officer  on  the  admission  forms  of  patients  sent  in  to  the 
infirmary  by  him  does  not,  I  am  informed,  reveal  any  very  thorough  examination.  Such  descriptions  as 
debility,  senility  and  catarrh,  are  found  to  cover  many  specific  diseases. 
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In  face  of  all  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  it  is,  I  think,  wonderful  that  the  district  medical 
officer  achieves  any  results  at  all.  The  patient  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  in  the  large 
towns,  excluding  the  aged,  the  children,  and  the  mothers  in  child-birth,  are,  as  a  rule, 
persons  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease,  living  under  the  most  insanitary  conditions,  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  He  has  to  prescribe  for  them  with  practically  no  power 
of  changing  their  environment,  with  little  chance  of  weaning  them  from  bad  habits,  and 
with  the  very  minimum  of  the  co-operation  of  good  food,  fresh  air  and  skilled  nursing. 
In  too  many  cases  all  his  efforts  are  rendered  nugatory  by  the  horrible  condition  of  filth 
and  vermin  in  which  he  finds  them.  Here,  again,  I  must  record  my  conviction  that  the 
services  of  a  skilled  medical  practitioner  are  too  often  quite  wasted.  What  is  wanted 
primarily  is  a  nurse,  who  should  at  any  rate  go  before  the  district  medical  officer  into  the 
miserable  homes,  wash  the  patient,  where  practicable  change  the  linen,  and  by  organising 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  dirt,  opening  the  windows,  and  generally  cleaning  up  the 
place,  render  it  possible  for  him  to  make  a  useful  diagnosis. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  services  of  the  district  medical  officer  are 
indispensable  for  many  urgent  cases  ;  that  he  is  necessarily  required  in  the  many  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  enter  a  club  ;  and  that,  at  the  lowest,  his  attendance 
secures  that  cases  requiring  institutional  treatment  should  be  promptly  afforded  it. 
"  The  old  and  decrepit  in  particular,"  it  is  said,  "  derive  much  comfort  from  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  district  medical  officer."  Moreover,  taking  the  practice  as  a  whole, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  testimony  that  the  Poor  Law  patient  is  as  well  treated  as  the  club 
member.  It  is,  moreover,  only  fair  to  the  boards  of  guardians  and  their  officers  to  observe 
that,  so  far  as  domiciliary  medical  treatment  is  concerned,  they  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  any  inspection  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
criticism  of  defects,  or  encouragement  to  make  improvements. 


III. — The  Institutional  Treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor  under  the  English 

Poor  Law. 


(a)  The  Workhouse. 

The  institutional  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  under  the  Poor  Law*  is,  primarily  and 
normally,  provided  for  by  the  workhouse,  with  which  each  of  the  646  unions  is  provided. 
In  nearly  all  the  rural  unions,  which  form  a  majority  of  the  whole,  and  in  all  but  the 
largest  towns,  the  workhouse  remains  the  only  Poor  Law  hospital.    These  institutions 
were  not  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  their  buildings  (except  those  erected 
vrithin  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years)  were  not  planned  with  this  object.    In  1834  the 
destitute  sick  were,  as  a  rule,  left  in  their  own  homes,  on  a  pittance  of  outdoor  relief,  with 
the  attendance  of  the  parish  doctor.    The  1834  Report  recommended  no  change  in  the 
system  of  outdoor  relief  of  the  sick  ;  and  no  such  change  was  ever  advocated  or  con- 
templated by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1835-47,  or  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  1847-71. 
Each  workhouse  gradually  set  aside  a  sick  ward,  but  this  was  intended  for  such  of  the 
inmates  as  became  sick.    There  was  no  thought  of  admitting  sick  persons  to  the  institu- 
tion.   The  admission  of  persons  suffering  from  contagious  disease  was  occasionally  even 
forbidden.    Gradually,  however,  it  came  to  be  the  practice  for  the  destitute  sick  who  had 
no  one  to  attend  to  them,  and  who  had  no  other  institution  open  to  them,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  workhouse  ;  and  the  "  sick  ward  "  became  a  permanent  feature.    This  sick  ward  is 
now  specialised,  even  in  the  country  workhouses,  into  separate  rooms  for  maternity  cases, 
contagious  diseases  and  ordinary  sickness.    The  Local  Government  Board  insists  on  there 
being  at  least  one  trained  nurse,  who  is  assisted  by  such  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
as  may  be  fit  for  such  service.    Only  in  the  larger  of  these  country  workhouses  is  there  a 
superintendent  nurse,  with  paid  nurses  and  probationers  under  her.    There  is  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  who  is  responsible  for  the  diet  and  treatment  of  all  the  sick  and 
infirm,  though  these  are  otherwise  under  the  general  authority  of  the  master  and  matron, 


*  For  this  very  imperfect  account  of  the  "  indoor  medical  service  "  of  the  English  Poor  Law  I  have  had 
to  rely  principally  on  the  annual  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  evidence  given  to  the  Com- 
mission, especially  that  of  Dr.  Downes  and  Dr.  Fuller,  and  that  of  Dr.  Bygott,  Dr.  Nathan  Raw,  Dr.  Edwards, 
Dr.  Stonham,  Dr.  Allen,  Mr.  Spurrell,  etc. 
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between  whom  and  the  medical  officer  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  friction.*  The  workhouse 
doctor,  who  is  a  local  practitioner  (and  who  may  be  also  a  district  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  a  district)  is  supposed  to  visit  the  workhouse  daily,  and  also  whenever  required.  He 
has  still  in  many  unions  to  provide  at  his  own  expense  all  the  drugs  and  medicines  that 
he  prescribes,  though  in  all  new  appointments  the  Local  Government  Board  insists  on 
the  guardians  providing  them.  Even  up  to  300  beds,  the  guardians  will  often  not  think 
it  necessary  to  provide  for  a  resident  doctor.f 

In  1900  it  was  incidentally  stated  that,  out  of  629  unions  making  returns,  585  had 
no  resident  medical  officer  in  the  workhouse  (Minutes  of  Evidence  of  "Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Nursing  inWorkhouses,  1902,  Part  II.,  p.  187).  Such  a  workhouse — containing,  in  a 
small  rural  union,  habitually  two  or  three  lying-in  cases,  a  score  or  two  of  men  and  women 
with  chronic  rheumatism,  and  asthma,  and  suffering  more  or  less  from  senile  imbecility 
and  paralysis;  a  dozen  or  two  of  children  from  one  to  thirteen;  the  "village  idiot"  and 
various  harmless  lunatics  and  feeble-minded  of  all  ages  ;  individual  patients  with  all  sorts 
of  ailments ;  and  now  and  again  a  tramp  with  small-pox  upon  him — is  often  the  only  in- 
stitution in  the  nature  of  a  hospital  available  for  the  countryside.    If  such  rural  workhouses, 
as  I  happen  to  have  seen  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  300  that  exist,  there  can  be  no  proper 
classification,  and  no  complete  segregation.    Whatever  the  Local  Government  Board 
may  direct,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  building,  and  the  very  organisation  of  the  service 
of  the  establishment,  makes  any  real  separation  of  the  children,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the 
able-bodied  and  the  feeble-minded  quite  impossible.    In  such  a  workhouse,  as  one  work- 
house doctor  has  bluntly  told  the  Commission,  the  inmates,  sick  or  well,  get  "  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  but   very  little  can  be  done  apparently  with  regard  to  their  moral  and 
mental  welfare  ;  the  general  atmosphere  tends  to  crush  individual  effort  and  indepen- 
dence ;  and  association  with  moral  degenerates  and  imbeciles  has  a  very  bad  influence 
on  the  younger  inmates."  J    The  workhouse  is  accordingly  shunned  and  avoided  as  long 
as  possible,  even  by  and  for  the  unfortunate  sick  persons,  who  would  receive  there  the 
nursing  and  treatment  necessary  for  their  recovery.    "  I  have  often  admitted  cases  to  the 
isolation  hospital,"  writes  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  a  northern  town,  "who  have 
absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  workhouse  infirmary."    The  sick  poor  continue  to  be 
given  outdoor  relief  and  treated  in  their  homes,  however  insanitary  and  overcrowded  these 
may  be.    Acute  and  serious  cases,  and  those  requiring  any  but  the  simplest  surgery,  are 
often  driven  to  the  (Voluntary)  County  Hospital  in  the  shire  town,  which  may  be  forty 
miles  away.    Indeed,  according  to  strict  law,  and  to  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  however  grievously  ill,  unless  he  is 
"destitute."    Yet  for  cases  of  infectious  disease  which  cannot  be  properly  isolated  at 
home;  for  accidents;  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  though  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Fuller  that  "  no  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  should  be  treated  by  outdoor  medical 
relief ;"  §  and  for  the  care  of  persons  just  able  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance  but 
helplessly  sick  and  unable  to  secure  admission  to  a  voluntary  hospital,  there  is,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  over  a  large  part  of  England  and  Wales,  no  other  provision  than  the  workhouse  ; 
and  such  a  mixed  general  workhouse  as  I  have  described.     The  persons  actually 
sick  or  under  medical  attendance  at  any  one  time  in  these  600  mixed  general  workhouses, 
town  or  country — as  distinguished  from  the  separate  Poor  Law  infirmaries  about  to  be 


*  The  fault  is  not  always  with  the  master  or  matron.  "  In  one  union  .  .  .  the  workhouse  medical  officer 
thwarted  our  (i.e.,  Local  Government  Board)  endeavours  for  two  years,  because  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
that  the  staff  of  two  nurses  should  be  increased  in  order  to  provide  for  a  night  nurse.  This  was  an  infirmary 
of  eighty  beds,  and  bedsores  were  not  unknown."— (Statement  of  Dr.  Fuller,  App.  No.  XXI.  (A.)  to  Vol.  L, 
par.  51. 

|  Thus,  in  Mr.  Jenner-Fust's  district  (Lancashire,  Westmorland  and  part  of  Cumberland),  over  thirty 
workhouses  had  no  resident  doctor,  although  four  of  them  had  over  200  inmates  actually  under  medical 
treatment  (exclusive  of  imbeciles  and  epileptics),  and  one  of  them  as  many  as  352.  Nine  of  them  had  only  one 
paid  trained  nurse  on  dutv  by  day,  and  a  dozen  had  none  at  all  on  duty  by  night,  even  in  two  cases  for  as 
many  as  thirty-five  and  fifty-one  patients. — (Statement  put  in  by  Mr.  Jenner-Fust,  App.  No.  XXII.  (C.)  to- 
Vol.  I.    This  district  is  believed  to  be  above  the  average  in  respect  of  workhouse  nursing. 

%  Statement  of  Dr.  Penrose  Williams,  medical  officer  of  Bridgwater  workhouse,  App.  No.  XCI.  to  Vol.  VII., 
par.  9. 

§  Statement  of  Dr.  Fuller,  inspector  for  Poor  Law  medical  purposes  in  the  provinces  of  England  and  Wales- 
(App.  No.  XXI.  (A.),  to  Vol.  I.,  par.  38).  There  were  said  to  be,  during  the  year  1905-6,  528  cases  of  phthisis 
and  179  cases  of  tuberculosis  other  than  phthisis  in  workhouses  admittedly  making  no  special  provision  for 
such  cases  (ibid.,  App.  No.  XXI.  (D.)  and  (E.)  to  Vol.  I.).  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  total  is  very 
much  greater  than  this,  if  adequacy  of  provision  is  taken  into  account. 
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described — must  number,  I  estimate,  in  the  aggregate,  about  60,000,  of  whom  (on  a  rough 
estimate)  about  5,000  to  10,000  are  in  the  300  small  country  workhouses  such  as  I  have 
described  (having  each  under  fifty  sick  beds)  ;  and  about  50,000  are  in  the  300 
workhouses  in  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  which  are  usually  larger 
institutions,  with  somewhat  more  elaborate  accommodation  *  and  a  more  extensive  nursing 
staff,  but  still  of  the  workhouse  type  of  organisation.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
medical  reports  or  clinical  particulars  relating  to  this  not  inconsiderable  proportion — 
in  fact,  one-half — of  the  total  hospital  provision  of  the  community.  I  note  that  it  is 
said  (though  without  any  satisfactory  statistics)  that  the  maternity  cases  are  more  suc- 
cessful in  these  general  workhouses  than  in  the  special  lying-in  wards  of  large  Poor  Law 
infirmaries  or  hospitals.  The  infantile  mortality  is  also  said  to  be  now  not  unsatisfactory. 
Here,  again,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  proper  statistics.f  The  nursing  is,  however — in 
spite  of  the  constant  incentives  of  the  Local  Government  Board — still  often  quite 
inadequate.^  I  note,  too,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  cases  treated,  there  seems 
seldom  to  be  any  adequate  provision  for  the  proper  treatment  of  phthisis  ;  and  the  lack 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sanatorium  or  convalescent  home,  mast,  I  assume,  be  a 
serious  drawback. 

(b)  The  Poor  Law  Infirmaries. 

In  the  Metropolis  and  a  score  of  the  large  provincial  towns,  the  provision  for  the  in- 
stitutional treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  very  different.  Under  pressure  from  the  Local 
Government  Board — beginning  about  1865,  and  since  that  date,  constant  and  unrelenting 
— the  boards  of  guardians  have  established  separate  "infirmaries  "  or  "sick  asylums" 
or  "  hospitals  "  (so-called  at  Cardiff  and  Halifax)  entirely  distinct  from  the  workhouse ; 
and,  under  the  criticisms  of  the  Local  Government  Board  architect,  they  have  erected 
for  them  elaborate  and  expensive  buildings,  designed  as  first-class  hospitals,  each  one 
surpassing  the  last  in  perfection  of  design,  construction  and  equipment  §.  These  have 
become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  general  hospitals  of  their  districts. || 

In  the.  Metropolis  (including  Croydon  and  West  Ham),  where  so  extensive  a  provision 
exists  of  voluntary  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  the  boards  of  guardians  have,  nevertheless,  been 
driven,  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  erect  thirty-two 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  (including  one  children's  infirmary)  which,  varying  from  242  to  793, 
have  altogether  nearly  17,000  beds  (being  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  all  the  voluntary 
hospitals  put  together). 

The  character  of  the  cases  treated  has  largely  changed  within  the  past  thirty  years. 
These  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  no  longer  mainly  devoted  to  chronic  and  incurable  cases. 
In  1905-6  the  number  of  patients  admitted  in  the  Metropolis  alone  was  no  fewer  than 
88,193,  the  average  stay  of  each,  once  reckoned  in  months,  being  now  only  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  as  compared  with  three  or  four  weeks,  which  is  the  average  of  the  general  hospitals. 
The  deaths  during  the  year  numbered  13,545,  or  84  per  100  occupied  beds.  In  twenty- 
five  only  out  of  the  thirty-two  the  number  of  surgical  operations  performed  under  general 

*  Aboutl50  of  them  have  between  50  and  100  sick  beds,  and  the  other  150  have  between  100  and  400. 

f  In  1897  "  incomplete  returns  from  546  workhouses  gave  an  average  total  of  3,719  infants  under  two 
years  of  age  always  in  the  nurseries  and  lying-in  wards  ;  and  an  average  number  of  deaths  per  annum  during 
the  past  five  years  of  1315."  (Dr.  Fuller's  Report  on  the  Feeding  of  Infants  in  Workhouses  in  the  Provinces 
of  England  and  Wales,  November  10th,  1897  ;  evidence  before  the  Commission,  App.  No.  XXI.  (C.)  to  Vol.  I.) 
It  would  be  statistically  fallacious  to  compare  this  very  crude  death-rate  of  353  per  1,000  of  average  institution 
population — made  up  of  a  constantly  flowing  stream — with  the  corrected  death-rate  for  the  whole  population 
of  the  same  age.  But  further  enquiry  appears  desirable  as  to  what  improvement  has  taken  place.  The  death- 
rate  among  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  under  two  was,  during  1901,  only  114  per  1,000  ; 
and  that  for  the  metropolis  was  only  120  per  1,000.  The  disparity  is  so  great  as  to  call  for  further  enquiry, 
with  more  exact  statistical  data,  especially  as  to  the  exact  age  of  each  workhouse  child,  living  or  dead. 

%  In  1905  the  300  "  country  workhouses  "  had  only  68  superintendent  nurses,  586  nurses,  and  105  pro- 
bationers (total,  759)  among  them  for  their  5,000  to  10,000  sick  and  infirm.  The  300  "  town  workhouses  " 
had  163  superintendent  nurses,  1,390  nurses,  and  1,093  probationers  (total,  2,646)  for  their  50,000  patients. 
These  figures  may  be  contrasted  with  those  of  the  50  or  so  separate  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  which  had,  for  their 
40,000  patients,  879  nurses  and  1,611  probationers  (total,  2,490.) 

§  "  Each  recently  finished  workhouse  infirmary  of  any  size  has  attempted  to  outvie  the  last  in  the  equip- 
ment, especially  in  regard  to  the  operating  room."  (Statement  of  Dr.  Fuller,  App.  No.  XXI.  (A.)  to  Vol.  I., 
par.  86.) 

|J  The  number  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  of  sufficient  standing  to  nave  training  schools  for  nurses,  which  does 
not  include  all  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  separately  organised,  appears  to  be  forty-nine,  having  nearly  30,000 
beds.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  total  number  of  beds  in  the  140  English  voluntary  hospitals  of  all 
kinds,  as  summarised  in  Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities  Annual  for  1907  (p.  203),  viz.,  19,980. 
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anaesthesia  was,  in  1904,  no  fewer  than  2,903.  The  proportion  of  acute  cases  is  steadily 
increasing.*  These  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are  the  only  institutions  in  the  Metropolis 
to  which  such  infectious  diseases  as  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough 
and  chicken-pox,  whether  the  sufferers  are  technically  "  destitute  "  or  not,  can  be  sent 
for  treatment ;  as  well  as  such  cases  of  venereal  disease  as  cannot  be  received  in  the  two 
small  Lock  hospitals.  They  receive  cases  of  accident  and  urgent  sickness  occurring  in 
the  streets,  as  well  as  those  taking  place  among  persons  whilst  in  custody.  They  have 
extensive  maternity  departments.  They  are,  moreover,  increasingly  used  by  medical 
practitioners  among  the  non-destitute  poor,  who  recommend  their  patients  for  admis- 
sion, the  board  of  guardians  then  making  some  moderate  charge.  It  is,  in  fact,  con- 
fidently stated  that,  whilst  the  cost  of  maintenance  (including  interest  and  sinking  fund) 
comes  to  about  £60  a  year  per  occupied  bed,  there  is  now  no  difference  whatever  between 
the  accommodation,  treatment  and  nursing  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries and  those  given  in  the  voluntary  hospitals,  except  that  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
are  sometimes  actually  better  equipped  than  the  hospitals.^ 

These  Poor  Law  infirmaries  are,  strictly  speaking,  workhouses  within  the  meaning 
of.  the  term  in  the  Poor  Law  statutes  ;  but  they  are  organised,  not  under  the  General 
Consolidated  Order  of  1847,  but  under  special  orders  for  the  separate  institutions.  The 
board  of  guardians  is  required  to  appoint  (instead  of  a  master)  a  medical  superintendent, 
who,  giving  his  whole  time  and  residing  on  the  premises,  has  the  entire  control  of  the 
establishment.  He  is  assisted  by  two  or  three  other  resident  doctors,  who  also  give  their 
whole  time.  The  drugs,  stimulants,  dressings,  and  surgical  appliances  are,  like  the 
food  and  other  necessaries  of  the  patients,  all  provided  by  the  board  of  guardians,  upon 
the  advice  and  under  the  sole  management  of  the  medical  superintendent.  The  nursing 
staff,  too,  which  is  extensive  and  includes  a  large  nurses'  training  school,  is  entirely  under 
the  medical  superintendent.  It  is  mainly  upon  these  Poor  Law  infirmaries  that  the 
workhouses  throughout  the  country  depend  for  their  supply  of  trained  nurses,  over  400 
a,  year  being  turned  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  infirmaries  alone,  with  certificates 
of  three  years'  training. 

The  connection  of  these  infirmaries  with  the  Poor  Law  involves,  however,  certain 
consequences.  All  the  inmates  are  paupers  ;  they  incur  (unless  the  revising  barrister 
happens  to  regard  them  as  receiving  medical  relief  only)  the  disqualifications  of  pauperism, 
and  the  cost  of  their  "  relief  "  may  be  recovered  from  any  relatives  legally  liable  for  their 
maintenance. J  There  must  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  classification,  as  the  medical 
superintendent  is  bound  to  admit  anyone  furnished  with  an  order  from  the  relieving 
officer,  and  he  cannot  lawfully  admit  anyone,  however  seriously  ill,  without  such  an 
order.§ 

On  the  other  hand,  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  to  get 
any  combination  of  work  with  the  district  medical  officers  ;  there  is  no  consultation  between 
them  and  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  infirmary  ;  they  do  not  follow  their  patients 
inside,  nor  even  transmit  with  them  the  notes  of  their  treatment ;  the  infirmary  staff 
do  not  follow  their  patients  outside,  nor  even  notify  their  discharge  to  the  district  medical 
officer,  or  (except  in  one  or  two  places,  such  as  Finsbury)  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  ; 
there  is  no  arrangement  for  securing  early  treatment  in  the  infirmary  of  cases  incidentally 
discovered  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  or  district  medical  officer  (for  instance,  of 
incipient  tuberculosis)  ;  and  none  for  inspection  and  supervision  by  the  district  medical 
officer  or  (with  rare  exceptions,  where  voluntary  notification  has  been  introduced)  by  the 

*  Taking,  as  a  rough  index  of  the  proportion  of  acute  cases,  the  height  of  the  death-rate  per  100  occupied 
beds  and  the  shortness  of  the  average  stay,  we  may  note  that  at  the  Fulham  Poor  Law  Infirmary  with  494 
inmates,  the  average  stay  in  1906  was  only  forty-five  days,  and  the  death-rate  per  100  occupied  beds  was 
129;  at  the  Lambeth  Poor  Law  Infirmary  with  609  inmates  the  average  stay  was  fifty-four  days,  and  the 
death-rate  per  100  occupied  beds  was  115. 

-(•  Evidence  of  Mr.  C.  Spurrell,  Q.  23316.  The  total  expenditure  on  maintenance,  including  interest  and 
repayment  of  loans,  in  1905-6  was  £925,614,  the  provisions  alone  costing  £190,613  and  the  drugs  and  appli- 
ances, £32,692.  The  annual  cost  per  occupied  bed  varied  from  £43  to  £94.  The  increase  in  cost  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  about  £12  per  occupied  bed  ;  or  nearly  25  per  cent.  (Statement  put  in  by  Dr.  Downes, 
App.  No.  XIII.  (B.)  to  Vol.  II.) 

J  In  Camberwell  during  1905  the  board  of  guardians  received  £600,  in  Lambeth  £1,421,  and  in  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  £478 — partly  in  payments  for  treatment  at  rates  agreed  upon,  partly  in  amounts  charged 
to  and  recovered  from  relatives.    (Evidence  of  Mr.  Spurrell,  Q.  23386.) 

§  There  is  sometimes  a  special  order  of  the  central  authority  empowering  the  medical  superintendent  to 
admit  any  urgent  case  at  his  discretion. 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbsrings  in  brackets. 
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medical  officer  of  health,  of  the  hygienic  conditions  and  habits  to  which  the  infirmary 
patient  is  discharged.* 

To  the  Poor  Law  provision  for  the  sick  poor  in  the  Metropolis  must  be  added  the 
"  asylums  "  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  provided  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Metro- 
politan boards  of  guardians,  out  of  the  poor  rate,  for  all  persons  suffering  from  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever  and  diphtheria — we  happily  need  no  longer  mention  typhus, 
cholera  or  plague.  Here  the  last  distinction  between  paupers  and  non-paupers,  destitute 
and  non-destitute,  has  disappeared.  Originally  built  only  for  paupers,  and  for  years 
vainly  restricted  to  them,  these  splendid  hospitals,  which  can  now  make  up  nearly  10,000 
beds,  equipped  and  staffed  regardless  of  expense,  are  open,  entirely  without  charge,  to 
any  person  recommended  by  any  medical  practitioner.  Admission,  treatment  and 
maintenance  in  these  Poor  Law  institutions,  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate,  is,  since  1883,  by 
express  statutory  enactment,  not  to  be  deemed  parochial  relief.  The  result  is  that  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  hospitals  and  ambulances  now  receive  four-fifths  of  all  the 
cases  in  the  Metropolis — that  is  to  say,  they  are  now  used,  without  the  slightest  stigma 
of  pauperism  or  reluctance,  by  practically  all  but  the  families  with  incomes  of  £500  a  year 
and  upwards.*}*  Lately  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  been  extended 
to  children  suffering  from  ringworm  and  ophthalmia  ;  but  in  these  institutions  (like  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  asylums  for  idiots)  only  children  sent  by  boards  of  guar- 
dians are  admitted  ;  they  become  or  remain  paupers  ;  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  is 
recoverable  from  their  relatives,  and  their  parents  (whether  they  pay  or  not)  incur  the  dis- 
abilities of  pauperism. 

In  the  provincial  unions  the  development  of  the  workhouse  into  a  hospital  has,  in  some 
cases,  gone  almost  as  far  as  in  the  Metropolitan  unions,  but  it  has  remained  much  less 
general. 

In  Liverpool,  where  the  development  has,  perhaps,  proceeded  further  than  anywhere 
else  out  of  London,  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  have  three  times  as  many  beds  as  all  the 
general  hospitals  put  together.  Among  the  nine  Poor  Law  institutions,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Mill  Road  Infirmary,  which  has  900  beds.  This  admirable  institution  has 
one  visiting  and  three  resident  doctors,  fifty-six  paid  nurses  on  day  duty  (one  to  eleven 
patients)  and  twenty-two  on  night  duty  (one  to  twenty-seven  patients)  ;  with  604  sick 
inmates  and  100  imbeciles  and  epileptics.  Specially  designed  and  built  as  a  first-class 
general  hospital,  it  has  been  admirably  equipped  and  staffed  ;  and  is  now  largely  used 
by  people  who  are  far  from  destitute.  The  three  Liverpool  boards  of  guardians  are 
reported,  indeed,  to  receive  over  £4,000  a  year  from  the  patients  who  use  the  various 
Poor  Law  hospitals.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  tuberculosis,  which  is  seriously 
prevalent.  The  various  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  the  city  (with  its  three  unions),  which 
have,  in  the  aggregate,  3,000  beds,  have  usually  700  of  them  occupied  by  cases  of 
tuberculosis.  The  three  unions  have,  therefore,  combined  to  establish  a  special  sana- 
torium at  Heswall  for  the  treatment  of  such  early  cases  as  they  can  get  hold  of.  J 

The  Manchester  Poor  Law  Infirmary  at  Crumpsall  (one  of  four  for  the  Manchester 
agglomeration),  which,  I  gather,  is  virtually  though  not  formally  separately  administered, 


*  To  this  lack  of  continuity  in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  Poor  Law  patient,  as  he  passes  from  out  door 
to  in-door  relief,  or  vice  versa,  there  is  now  one  interesting  and  experimental  exception.  The  Lambeth  Board 
of  Guardians,  struck  by  the  large  number  of  cases  admitted  to  the  infirmary  in  a  moribund  condition,  and 
the  occasional  admission  of  cases  that  could  quite  well  have  been  treated  at  home,  got  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  after  some  importunity,  to  place  four  districts  under  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
infirmary,  and  to  give  him  four  "  whole-time  "  assistants,  who  were  to  reside  with  him  in  the  institution,  but 
who  were  also,  in  consultation  with  him,  to  visit  the  sick  poor  outside.  This  arrangement  (which  not  only 
contravenes  the  existing  orders,  but  also  reverses  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
rigidly  separating  "  Out  door  Medical  Relief "  from  "  In  door  Medical  Relief,"  and  in  insisting  that  each 
district  should  have  its  own  independent  district  medical  officer)  was  sanctioned  by  Local  Government  Board 
letter,  and  has  now  been  at  work  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  unknown  to  those  concerned,  there  exists  an  early  precedent  for  this  com- 
bination. In  1839  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  referred  with  commendation  to  the  example  of  the  Leighton 
Buzzard  Union,  where  the  guardians  had  engaged  a  full-time  salaried  doctor,  to  reside  within  the  workhouse 
and  attend  to  both  in  door  and  out  door  poor. — (Special  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor 
Law,  1839,  p.  80.) 

f  "  All  classes  in  the  borough  make  use  of  the  fever  hospitals  (of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board),  the 
middle  class  less  so  than  the  working  class  but  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  professional  and  well-to-do 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  these  hospitals." — (Statement  of  Dr.  Sidney  Davies,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Woolwich,  App.  No.  XLIV.  to  Vol.  IX.,  par.  A.  (1).)  Another  medical  officer  of  health  puts  it  that  such 
use  by  the  professional  and  well-to-do  classes  though  not  unknown,  is  "  exceptional." 

$  Statement  of  Dr.  Nathan  Raw,  Q.  37927,  pars.  24-25,  35-36. 
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has  no  fewer  than  1,400  beds  for  the  sick  and  400  for  lunatics  and  epileptics — being, 
in  fact,  perhaps  the  largest  hospital  in  Great  Britain,*  with  three  resident  and  two  visit- 
ing doctors  ;  seventy-eight  paid  nurses  on  day  duty  (one  to  twelve  patients)  and  twenty- 
four  on  night  duty  (one  to  forty  patients)  ;  and  957  sick  inmates,  and  291  lunatics  and 
epileptics. 

The  Birmingham  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  besides  resident  doctors,  has  three  visiting 
physicians  and  one  visiting  surgeon.  It  has  accommodation  for  nearly  1,500  patients, 
and  has  usually  from  1,000  to  1,200  inmates,  treating  4,500  cases  a  year.  To  cite  an 
example  from  a  smaller  town,  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  is  a  modern 
building  of  two  blocks  of  ten  wards  each,  with  an  administrative  block,  containing  also 
lying-in  wards.  One  ward  in  each  block  has  been  converted  into  an  "  open-air  "  sana- 
torium for  phthisical  cases,  for  which,  in  addition,  a  separate  sanatorium  on  the  hills 
outside  the  town  is  about  to  be  opened.  This  institution,  which  has  130  beds,  is  equipped 
with  all  up-to-date  appliances,  medical  and  surgical ;  and  all  drugs  and  dressings  are 
supplied  by  the  board  of  guardians  free  of  charge.  It  has  a  nursing  staff,  including 
probationers,  of  thirty-two,  some  of  whom  are  from  time  to  time  lent  for  outside  visit- 
ing. The  surgical  operations  performed  under  anaesthesia  in  the  last  five  years  numbered 
170.f 

I  gather  that  the  total  number  of  patients  in  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  England  and 
"Wales,  administratively  distinct  from  workhouses,  is  about  30,000  (without  counting 
those  in  the  institutions  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  who  number  between  3,000 
and  6,000),  which  may  be  compared  with  the  estimated  total  of,  probably,  about 
60,000  in  the  sick  wards  of  workhouses  or  the  infirmaries  forming  integral  parts  of  work- 
houses. It  is  part  of  the  general  lack  of  medical  statistics  relating  to  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions} that  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  medical  reports  or  pathological  statistics  with 
regard  to  what  have  become  essentially  hospitals.  "  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain," 
says  Dr.  Fuller,  "  our  workhouse  infirmaries  compare  favourably  as  to  percentage  of 
.successful  operations  with  the  local  general  hospitals."§ 

(c)  The  Growth  and  Character  of  the  Medical  Service  under  the  Poor  Law. 

I  have  ventured  to  compile,  from  the  very  inadequate  data  to  which  I  have  access,  the 
foregoing  imperfect  account  of  the  Poor  Law  institutional  treatment  of  the  sick,  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  bring  to  light  a  somewhat  remarkable  state  of  affairs.  Half  a  century 
ago  there  was,  under  the  Poor  Law,  practically  no  provision  for  the  curative  treatment 
of  the  sick  in  institutions  adapted  to  that  purpose.  To-day,  the  total  amount  spent  on 
the  sick  poor  in  all  the  various  Poor  Law  institutions  in  England  and  Wales — leaving  out 
of  account  the  infectious  diseases  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board — must 
exceed  four  millions  sterling  annually.  [|  I  estimate  that  (apart  from  lunacy)  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  of  institutional  sick  beds  in  the  kingdom— six  times  as  many  as  are 
provided  by  the  voluntary  hospitals — are  maintained  by  the  boards  of  guardians. 

But  this  growth  has  not  taken  place  evenly  all  over  the  country.  "  It  is  indefensible," 
says  Dr.  Fuller,  "  that  a  sick  and  destitute  person  who  happens  to  be  ill  in  one  union  should 
be  less  well  nursed  than  his  confrere  who  falls  ill  in  the  next  union,  where  he  is  well  cared 
for  and  restored  to  the  community  at  a  much  earlier  period  on  this  account  alone,  while 
his  confrere  in  the  neighbouring  union,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  or  inefficiency  of  the 
nursing  staff,  or  both,  becomes  a  permanent  charge  on  the  rates. "^[  Yet  in  whole  districts 
of  England  there  seems  to  be  still  no  other  provision  for  the  destitute  sick,  for  whom  the 

*  Only  one  English  voluntary  hospital  is  mentioned  as  having  more  than  700  beds  (viz.,  the  London,  with 
929)  ;  and  one  Scottish  (the  Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infirmary,  with  926.)  (Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities  Annual, 
1907,  pp.  257,  497.) 

f  Statement  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Ward,  Medical  Superintendent  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  Poor  Law  Infirmary, App. 
No.  LV.  to  Vol.  V.,  pars.  2  to  6. 

Other  unions  which  have  elaborately  equipped  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  with  from  150  to  900  beds,  are  Bir- 
kenhead, Brentford,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Burnley,  Cardiff,  Carlisle,  Derby,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Portsmouth,  Salford, 
i  Sheffield,  Shoreham,  Southampton  and  Sunderland. 

J  For  some  reason  or  other  "  the  Poor  Law  statistics  have  steered  very  clear  of  medical  statistics." 
(Evidence  of  Dr.  Downes,  Q.  23101.) 

§  Statement  of  Dr.  Fuller,  App.  No.  XXI.  (A.)  to  Vol.  I.,  par.  86. 

||  This  total  may  be  compared  with  the  aggregate  expenditure  during  1905  of  all  the  140  English  voluntary 
hospitals  summarised  in  Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities  Annual  (1907,  p.  203),  namely,  £1,933,000.  The 
total  number  of  their  beds  was  19,980.    A  certain  number  of  small  hospitals  doubtless  escape  this  enumeration. 

f  Statement  of  Dr.  Fuller,  App.  No.  XXI.  (A.)  to  Vol.  I.,  par.  53. 


p  NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
me  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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boards  of  guardians  are  responsible,  than  the  inadequately  staffed  and  badly  equipped 
sick  wards  of  the  mixed  general  workhouse,  in  which — to  name  only  one  class — the  phthisi- 
cal patients  may  be  stowed  away,  but  can  hardly  be  cured.  In  other  districts  of  England, 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  have,  at  the  constant  instigation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  provided  the  best  possible  hospitals  that  modern  science  can  suggest  and  that 
money  can  buy- — striving,  in  fact,  to  make  the  lot  of  the  sick  poor  more  eligible  than  that 
of  the  patient  in  even  a  middle  class  household.*  Nor  does  this  strange  unevenness  of 
development  bear  any  relation  to  the  supply  of  other  provision  for  the  sick.  On  the 
■contrary,  it  is  in  the  Metropolis  and  sixty  or  seventy  largest  provincial  centres,  where 
the  140  endowed  and  voluntarily  supported  hospitals  of  all  sorts  already  exist,  that  the 
Poor  Law  infirmaries  have  chiefly  been  provided,  and  where  they  have,  side  by  side,  and 
oven  in  competition  with  these,  attained  their  greatest  development.  Just  in  the  more 
remote  and  less  populous  districts,  where  hospital  provision  is  most  lacking,  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  have  stood  still,  and  scarcely  advanced  beyond  what  was  done  half  a 
century  ago.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  mixed  general  workhouse  of  the  rural 
union,  and  the  specially  built,  fully  equipped  and  administratively  independent  Poor 
Law  infirmary  of  a  great  town,  there  is  to  be  found  every  gradation.  There  may  be 
new  sick  wards  added  to  the  old  workhouse  ;  the  guardians  may  begin  to  provide  the 
drugs  and  appliances  ;  the  pauper  attendants  are  gradually  replaced  by  paid  nurses  ;  the 
nurses  get  trained ;  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  a  young  resident  doctor  is  appointed  ; 
the  administration  becomes  gradually  in  practice  more  independent  of  the  master  of  the 
workhouse ;  the  superintendent  nurse  gets  free  from  the  control  of  the  master  and  matron ;  f 
presently,  if  the  workhouse  is  full,  the  guardians  yield  to  the  repeated  suggestions  of  the 
district  inspector,  the  criticisms  of  the  medical  inspector  and  the  injunctions  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  itself,  and  erect  a  separate  Poor  Law  infirmary.  I  have  not  found 
It  possible  to  obtain  any  statistics  showing  how  many  unions  are  at  each  of  these  stages 
of  the  development  from  1865  to  1907. 

Yiewing  the  medical  provision  of  the  Poor  Law  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  remarkable  feature 
that  the  domiciliary  treatment  (on  which  nearly  £500,000  a  year  is  now  spent  in  medical 
salaries  and  drugs  alone)  and  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  (which  costs 
nearly  £4,000,000)  have,  alike  in  the  advanced  and  in  the  backward  unions,  the  minimum 
of  connection  with  each  other.  Both  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  local  authority, 
and  are  paid  for  out  of  the  same  rates.  But  they  form  everywhere  J  two  essentially 
distinct  services.  The  district  medical  officer  never,  as  such,  enters  the  workhouse  or 
infirmary.  He  has  no  power  to  order  a  patient  into  that  institution,  although  he  may 
recommend  such  a  course.  If  his  patient  is  admitted  (by  an  order  from  the  relieving 
officer,  who  has  no  medical  qualification),  he  passes  under  an  entirely  distinct  medical 
officer,  who  has  charge  of  the  institution,  and  the  district  medical  officer  is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  transmit  with  the  patient  his  diagnosis  or  notes  of  treatment,  and  seldom 
does  so.  He  is  not  called  into  consultation  by  the  workhouse  medical  officer.  He  hears 
no  more  of  his  patient,  unless  it  should  happen  that  he  is  discharged  as  cured.  Even  then 
he  is  not  reported  to  the  district  medical  officer  for  observation  during  convalescence, 
or  hygienic  advice.  He  is  not  even  reported  (otherwise  than  by  exception,  in  one  or 
two  districts,  where  private  zeal  has  brought  about  voluntary  arrangements)  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  who  ought  to  be  keeping  careful  watch  on  all  phthisis  patients,and  in 
other  diseases  a  vigilant  scrutiny  for  "  return  cases."  The  patient  will  not  be  heard 
of  again,  until  (as  naturally  soon  happens)  he  becomes  again  ill.  Then,  even  if  he  is  in  his 
old  district,  he  is  dealt  with,  without  records,  as  a  new  case.§  This  complete  separation 
between  the  domiciliary  and  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  so  irrelevant  from 
a  medical  standpoint,  results,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  nothing  more  rational  than  their 
medical  attendance  being,  in  both  cases,  regarded  solely  as  "  relief,"  and  subject,  as  such, 
to  the  fundamental  Poor  Law  classification  of  indoor  and  outdoor,  which  it  seems  a 
cardinal  point  of  policy  to  keep  entirely  separate. 

*  "  The  primary  object  of  the  guardians,"  it  can  now  be  said  without  rebuke,  is  "  not  so  much  to  reduce 
the  numbers  in  the  infirmary,  or  even  the  total  cost  to  the  parish,  as  to  render  the  most  efiicient  medical 
attendance  to  the  sick  poor  and  effect  their  more  speedy  recovery  to  health."  (Report  of  Dr.  Quarry,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Lambeth  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  April,  1907.) 

t  See,  for  instance,  the  Special  Order  to  the  Basingstoke  Union. 

t  With  the  one  recent  and  experimental  exception  of  Lambeth  as  above  mentioned  (see  ante,  p.  28). 

§  "  The  patient  comes  into  the  infirmary  without  our  knowing  anything  of  the  history  or  surroundings  of 
the  case,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the  treatment  pursued  up  to  the  time  of  admission  ;  and  this  also  applies 
to  cases  which  .  .  .  revert  to  the  district  medical  officer  after  discharge  from  the  infirmary."  (Report  by 
Dr.  Quarry,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Lambeth  Poor  Law  Infirmary,  April,  1907.) 
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What  is  even  more  extraordinary  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Poor  Law  medical 
service,  costly  as  it  now  is,  the  complete  and  absolute  ignoring  of  the  preventive  aspect 
of  State  medicine.  To  the  relieving  officer  it  is  officially  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  applicant  is  most  likely  to  recover,  or  to  recover  most  rapidly  or  most  completely, 
in  the  workhouse  or  in  his  own  home.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  consider  whether  the 
applicant's  wife  and  children  will  suffer  most  in  health  by  his  removal  to  the  infirmary, 
or  by  his  struggling  on  in  his  avocation,  with  his  lungs  getting  steadily  worse,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  If  a  poor  family  takes  measles  or  whooping  cough  badly, 
and  cannot  afford  competent  medical  attendance,  it  seems  to  the  board  of  guardians  a 
wanton  incitement  to  pauperism  to  urge  them  to  apply  for  the  attendance  of  the  district 
medical  officer;  though  abstention  may  mean,  through  neglected  sequelce,  the  lifelong 
crippling  of  the  health  of  one  or  more  of  the  children.*  The  widespread  prevalence  of 
ophthalmia  of  the  newly  born,  with  its  result  of  entirely  preventible  blindness,  will  not 
appear  as  any  matter  of  reproach  to  those  Poor  Law  authorities  which  have  managed  to 
restrict  their  midwifery  orders.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  children  of  a  slum  quarter  may 
g)  on  year  after  year  suffering  from  adenoids,  inflamed  glands,  enlarged  tonsils,  defects 
of  eyesight,  chronic  ear  discharges,  etc.,  |  which  will  eventually  prevent  many  of  them  from 
earning  their  livelihood,  without  inducing  the  relieving  officer  and  the  board  of  guardians 
to  notice  anything  beyond  the  total  sum  coming  in  to  the  household  of  each  applicant  for 
a  medical  order  or  other  relief.  Even  to  the  average  district  medical  officer  it  does  not 
seem  so  important  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  or  its  recurrence  in  the  individual 
patients,  as  to  relieve  their  present  troubles.  It  is  not  from  the  district  medical  officers 
or  in  respect  of  their  Poor  Law  patients,  that  requests  for  the  bacteriological  examination 
of  "  swabs  "  or  sputa  are  received  at  the  local  bacteriological  laboratory.  The  provision 
of  Poor  Law  dispensaries,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  half  the  domiciliary 
visiting,  even  implies  the  discouragement  of  that  consideration  of  home  environment 
and  personal  habits  which  not  only  helps  diagnosis  but  would  also  justify  the  giving,  of 
hygienic  advice  of  preventive  character.  Even  the  Poor  Law  infirmary — not  allowed  to 
receive  students,  with  a  staff  too  busily  occupied  for  research,  and  -seldom  provided  with 
a  laboratory — can  think  only  of  dis3harg'ng  its  patients  as  quickly  as  possible,  without 
convalescent  home  or  sanatorium  to  which  to  send  them,  and  without  an  outdoor  visiting 
staff  to  keep  them  under  observation  and  give  them  the  hygienic  advice  as  to  home  manage- 
ment, for  lack  of  which  the  phthisical  patient  will  soon  be  back  in  the  infirmary  again.  In 
short,  from  beginning  to  end  of  a  Poor  Law  expenditure  of  over  £4,000,000  annually 
upon  the  sick,  there  is  no  thought  of  promoting  medical  science  or  medical  education, 
practically  no  idea  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  little  consideration  even 
of  how  to  prevent  its  recurrence  in  the  individual.  The  question  cannot  fail  to  arise 
whether  so  large  an  expenditure  on  mere  "  relief,"  with  so  complete  an  ignoring  of  preven- 
tive medicine,  can  nowadays  be  justified. 

IV. — The  Medical  Service  of  the  Public  Health  Authorities.  • 

But  ubiquitous  and  expensive  as  is  the  Poor  Law  medical  service,  it  is  not  the  only 
one  maintained  out  of  the  rates.  Every  part  of  England  and  Wales  is  now  provided 
with  an  equally  ubiquitous,  quite  as  highly  qualified — strictly  speaking,  by  the  possession 


.  *  At  Hampstead,  in  1904,  when  measles  -were  very  prevalent,  the  officers  of  the  public  health  authority, 
finding  many  cases  in  poor  families  without  medical  attendance,  urged  the  calling  in  of  the  district  medical 
officer.  The  Hampstead  Board  of  Guardians  thereupon  addressed  the  following  rebuke  direct  to  a  subordinate 
officer  of  the  Hampstead  Borough  Council  (a  health  visitor  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health)  : — 

"  Dear  Madam, — The  guardians  desire  me  to  inform  you  that  the  assistant  relieving  officer  at  Kilburn  has 
reported  that  you  have  recommended  people  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Kilburn,  where  it  sub- 
sequently appeared  that,  the  family  were  not  by  any  means  destitute.  The  Guardians  desire  me  to  point 
out  to  you  the  importance  of  using  discretion  before  calling  upon  the  Poor  Law  assistance  in  respect  of  medical 
relief,  as  it  often  happens  that  this  method  of  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  by  poor  people  leads  in  the  end  to 
the  loss  of  their  independence.— Yours  faithfully,  H.  Westbury  Preston,  Clerk"  (Statement  of  Dr. 
McCleary,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hampstead,  App.  No.  XLV.  to  Vol.  IX.,  par.  20.) 

f  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  1,400  School  Children.  (Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Society,  1906.) 

%  The  medical  service  of  the  public  health  authorities  has,  apparently,  not  hitherto  been  made  the  subject 
of  systematic  description.  I  have  compiled  the  following  inadequate  description  from  many  sources,  prin- 
cipally the  statements  and  evidence  furnished  to  the  Commission  (especially  those  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  Dr. 
Newman,  Dr.  Cooper-Pattin,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Meredith  Richards,  Dr.  S.  Davies,  Dr.  McCleary,  Dr.  Cameron, 
Dr.  Niven,  Dr.  Beatty,  and  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie),. the  reports  of  the  health  committees  and  medical  officers 
of  health  of  the  principal  municipal  ^corporations  and  district  councils,  and  Burden's,  Hospitals  and 
Chari/i'S  Annual  for  1907.  "..  . 

ffOTE  — References  made  in  this  Voluni",  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numbering s  in  brackets. 
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of  the  diploma  in  public  health,  even  more  highly  qualified —  and  nearly  as  costly  a  service 
of  public  medical  officers,  maintained  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities. $  Under  the 
various  Public  Health  Acts,  the  municipal  and  urban  district  councils  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rural  district  councils  on  the  other,  are  charged,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  council,  with  explicit  responsibility  for  the  health  of  their  several  districts. — which 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  maintenance  in  health  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
To  this  end  the  councils  have  been  granted  elaborate  statutory  powers,  both  of  regulation 
and  provision,  some  of  them  optional,  and  some  obligatory.  I  need  not  describe  the 
powers  and  duties  of  these  public  health  authorities  in  such  matters  as  drainage  and  water 
supply,  the  suppression  of  nuisances  and  the  sanitation  of  buildings.  Nor  need  I  dwell  on 
the  large  powers  conferred  upon  them  with  regard  to  horses,  cattle  and  p;gs.  What  is 
less  generally  realised  is  that  the  public  health  authorities  have  gradually  come  to  exercise 
very  extensive  functions  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  human  beings,  amounting,  in  fact, 
to  the  provision  of  medical  advice,  attendance  or  medicine,  in  one  way  or  another,  for 
possibly  nearly  as  many  acutely  sick  patients  as  are  under  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service.* 

(a)  Municipal  Hospitals.  - 

Starting  from  trie  provision  of  temporary  isolation  hospitals  for  cholera  patients,  and 
then  for  those  attacked  by  small-pox,  the  public  health  authorities  now  maintain  over 
700  permanent  municipal  hospitals,  having,  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  25,000  beds,-}-  or 
.as  many  as  all  the  endowed  and  voluntary  hospitals  put  together.  These  vary  in  size 
and  elaboration,  from  the  cottage  or  shed  with  two  or  three  beds  set  aside  for  an  occa- 
sional small-pox  patient,  up  to  such  an  institution  as  the  Liverpool  City  Hospital,  divided 
into  seven  distinct  sections  in  as  many  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  having  altogether 
938  beds,  served  by  six  resident  and  seven  visiting  doctors,  and  treating  over  4,000 
patients  a  year,  for  an  average  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks. J 

The  Manchester  Town  Council  maintains  the  Monsall  Fever  Hospital,  with  415  beds, 
which  makes  no  charge  whatever  to  the  patients;  another  at  Baguley,  with  100  beds; 
and  a  third  at  Clayton  Hill  for  small-pox  cases.  The  Birmingham  Town  Council  has 
a  couple  of  hospitals,  having  together  610  beds. 

Mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
because,  though  administered  by  a  body  largely  made  up  of  representatives  of  boards 
of  guardians,  and  actually  maintained  out  of  the  poor  rates,  they  have  become,  both 
by  statute  and  by  Local  Government  Board  decisions,  practically  public  health  institu- 
tions. The  dozen  great  hospitals  thus  maintained  for  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  enteric 
fever  and  diphtheria,  now  admit  all  cases  notified  by  any  medical  practitioner,  irrespective 
of  the  patient's  affluence.  The  maintenance  and  treatment,  once  made  matter 
of  charge,  is  now  (by  virtue  of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891)  universally  free. 
The  inmates,  originally  exclusively  paupers,  are  now  explicitly  declared  to  be  not 
pauperised,  the  treatment,  and  even  the  maintenance,  being  (by  the  Diseases  Prevention 
Act  of  1883)  expressly  declared  to  be  not  parochial  relief  and  to  involve  no  stigma  or 
disqualification  whatsoever.  The  3,000  to  6,000  patients  in  these  hospitals,  costing 
nearly  £1,000,000  a  year,  may,  therefore,  be  reckoned,  though  under  a  Poor  Law  authority, 
as  virtually  patients  of  a  public  health  department.  They  are,  I  gather,  statistically 
so  treated  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  municipal  hospitals  of  the  provincial  towns,  provided  in  the  first  instance  usually 
for  small-pox,  have  had  their  spheres  extended  to  scarlet  fever,  enteric  fever,  and  usually 
diphtheria  ;  in  addition  to  any  stray  cases  of  plague,  cholera  or  typhus  that  may  turn  up. 
But  they  do  not  stop  there.  The  Public  Health  Acts  do  not  prescribe  the  kind  of  disease 
to  be  treated  in  the  hospital  which  they  authorise^  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
primary  object  for  which  it  was  established  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  local  authority 

*  I  omit  from  this  survey  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  hospital  services  of  the  country,  that  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases.  There  are  now  nearly  100,000  persons  of  unsound  mind  in  the  asylums  of  the  county 
councils  and  county  borough  councils  (and  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board).  It  is  a  peculiar  anomaly 
that  although  these  asylums  are  administered  (except  the  last  named)  by  public  health  authorities,  they  are 
provided  almost  entirely  for  paupers,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenance  is  mainly  recovered  from  the  several 
boards  of  guardians. 

t  I  can  find  no  better  list  of  them  than  that  given  in  Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities  Annual  for  1907." 

{  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  during  1905  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  pp.  197-215. 

§  The  power  of  removal  to  hospital  (as  distinguished  from  admission),. is  given  only  in  respect  to  infectious 
diseases.  But  it  is  only  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Acts  of  1893  and  1901,  permitting' combinations  of  public 
health  authorities  to  establish  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases,  which  limit  in-patients  to  those  suffering  from 
notifiable  disease?. 
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from  admitting  any  sick  patients  whatsoever.*    Hence,  although  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  these  so-called  "  Isolation  Hospitals  "  are  for  infectious  cases  only,  the  list  of  diseases 
dealt  with  is  steadily  growing.    In  most  towns  of  any  size  the  municipal  hospitals  are  willing 
to  deal  with  puerperal  fever  (as  at  Crewe)f  and  with  serious  erysipelas.  Cases  of  chicken-pox 
are  occasionally  found  in  them  ;  children  suffering  from  scabies  and  pediculosis  are  oc- 
casionally admitted  for  temporary  treatment ;  J  and  the  door  is  now  being  opened  to 
the  two  most  deadly  diseases  of  children  beyond  infancy.    The  Liverpool  Town  Council 
has  decided  to  receive  in  its  municipal  hospitals  "  infants  suffering  from  whooping  cough 
and  measles,  .  .  .  together  with  the  mother  or  other  natural  guardian  of  the  child  if 
necessary,"  §  so  far  as  there  is  room ;  and  since  it  is  recognised  that  "  the  isolation  of 
the  infectious  sick  in  hospital  is  important  and  necessary,"  special  steps  have  been  taken, 
to  make  room.   "  Provision  of  hospital  accommodation  for  a  limited  number  of  cases, "" 
reports  the  medical  officer  of  health,  "  has  now  been  made  for  measles.";|  Moreover,, 
isolation  for  a  limited  number  of  whooping  cough  cases  has  been  found. At  Liverpool,, 
indeed,  the  municipal  hospitals  admitted  and  treated  during  the  year  1905  nearly  200 
cases,  and  in  1906  between  500  and  600  cases,  of  other  diseases,  including  gastro-enteritis,. 
pneumonia,  tubercular  meningitis,  bronchitis,  tubercular  peritonitis,  cystitis  and  nephritis,, 
erythema,  influenza,  varicella,  septicaemia,  abdominal  tumour,  empyema  and  tubercle, 
psoas  abscess,  tetanus,  syphilis,  tonsilitis,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  angina  ludovici,  and 
appendicitis,  besides  four  cases  of  poisoning.**    Can  all  these  be  explained  as  being 
casss  of  mistaken  diagnosis  ? 

The  assumption  that  the  power  of  the  public  health  authority  in  the  provision  of  hospitals 
is  limited  to  contagious  or  infectious  disease  is,  indeed,  a  mistake,  though  a  common, 
one.  There  are  no  such  words  of  limitation  in  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 
dealing  with  the  matter.  For  a  long  time,  however,  probably  influenced  by  the  common, 
impression  that  their  powers  applied  only  to  infectious  diseases,  no  public  health  autho- 
rity sought  to  establish  anything  but  an  isolation  hospital.  In  1900  the  Barry  Urban. 
District  Council  (which  sends  its  infectious  cases  to  a  joint  isolation  hospital  at  Cardiff,, 
and  provides  home  nurses  for  such  of  them  as  are  not  moved)  established,  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  free  municipal  hospital  exclusively  for  non- 
infectious cases,  intended  principally  for  accidents  and  urgent  cases,  including  strangulated 
hernia,  or  even  laryngitis.  f\  This  municipal  hospital  has  a  medical  staff  of  eight  visiting, 
surg3ons  and  physicians,  an  organised  nursing  staff,  and  maintains  seven  beds.f.t  The 
Widhes  Urban  District  Council,  which  runs  a  fever  hospital  and  a  temporary  small-pox 
hospital,  seems  to  have  also  a  separate  accident  hospital. 

But  the  greatest  recent  development  has  been  in  the  provision  for  tuberculosis.  The 
Brighton  Municipal  Hospital  in  1906  actually  dealt  with  more  cases  of  phthisis  than  of  any 
other  disease,  they  forming  over  a  third  of  its  whole  number  of  patients,  and  amounting 
to  nearly  2  per  1,000  of  the  entire  population  of  the  town.§§  The  object  of  their  admission 
is  not  so  much  immediate  cure  as  treatment  with  a  view  to  instruction  in  good  hygienic 
habits.  They  are  therefore  admitted  preferably  at  an  early  stage,  before  being  invalided  ; 
and  they  are  retained  only  a  few  weeks,  passing  then  to  their  homes,  where  they  are 
periodically  visited.  About  half  of  all  the  known  consumptives  in  Brighton  have  already 
been  thus  through  Dr.  Newsholme's  hospital, ||||  with  the  result,  it  is  believed,  of  great 


*  In  the  absence  of  any  systematic  governmental  inspection  or  central  audit,  the  town  councils  are,  in 
practice,  quite  free.  Beyond  sanctioning  the  loans  for  hospitals  under  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has,  I  believe,  no  other  official  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  civic  activity  than  it  can  glean 
from  the  Local  Taxation  Returns,  and  from  reading  the  annual  reports  of  the  1,800  medical  officers  of  health, 
with  which  it  is  supplied,  but  which  it  does  not,  for  publication,  summarize  or  review  statistically — at  least,  so> 
far  as  I  can  discover.  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  how  many  sanitary  authorities,  or 
what  proportion  of  the  whole,  either  maintain  their  own  hospitals,  or  make  arrangements  to  use  other 
hospitals,  or  make  no  provision  at  all. 

f  Report  on  the  Health  of  Crewe,  1905,  by  thi  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  39. 

J  Statement  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton,  Q.  92534,  par.  4. 
,    §  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  during  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  pp.  19,  37. 

||  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

%  Ibid.,  p.  37. 
**  Ibid.,  pp.  202-209. 

tf  Evidence  of  Dr.  Neale,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Barry,  Qs.  49222  (par.  1),  49231-2. 
jj  There  is  also  a  small  voluntary  hospital  at  Barry. 

§§  Annual  Report  on  the  Health.  ...  of  Brighton  for.  .  .  .  1906,  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  p.  26. 
Illl  Statement  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton,  Q.  92534,  par.  4. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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prolongation  of  life.  Special  hospital  provision  for  tuberculosis,  primarily  with  educational 
objects,  is  accordingly  now  being  made,  one  way.  or  another,  by  many  public  health 
authorities.  At  Manchester,  the  town  council  not  only  pays  for  beds  at  the  Delamere  and 
Bowden  Sanatoria,  but  has  for  several  years  opened  special  phthisis  wards  at  its  Clayton 
Vale  Hospital.*  At  Leicester  the  town  council  has  set  aside  a  special  hospital  block  for 
consumptives,  into  which  suitable  patients  are  actually  invited  ;  the  object  being  to 
inculcate  good  habits  in  curable  cases,  and  no  charge  being  made  for  maintenance  and 
treatment  during  the  first  month.  They  may  stay  for  a  second,  a  third  and  even  a  fourth 
month,  on  payment  of  10s.  a  week.f 

(b)  Municipal  Treatment  of  Cases  Otherwise  than  in  Hospital. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  by  admission  to  hospital  that  the  public  health  authorities 
now  treat  individual  cases.  In  certain  instances,  and  for  particular  purposes,  individual 
cases  of  disease  are  dealt  with  out  of  hospital.  Alike  in  number  and  degree  this  municipal 
medical  service  is  rapidly  growing. 

(i.)  Notification  and  Disinfection. 

We  may  notice  first  the  notification  of  disease,  the  inspection  as  to  isolation,  the  treat- 
ment of  "  contacts,"  and  the  arrangements  for  disinfection.  This  organisation,  at  first 
dependent  on  voluntary,  and  only  subsequently  on  obligatory  notification,  has  been  ex- 
tended from  disease  to  disease,  until  it  now  covers,  not  only  plague,  cholera  and  typhus  ; 
erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  enteric  and  diphtheria  ;  but  also,  in 
one  town  or  another,  for  this  or  that  period,  influenza,  measles  and  chicken-pox.  Puerperal 
fever,  too,  has  become,  in  a  sort  of  way,  also  separately  notifiable  by  midwives.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  voluntary  notification  of  phthisis  have  been  made  in  numerous  towns  (in- 
cluding Liverpool,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  South wark,  Finsbury),  a  payment  of  2s.  6d.  being 
made  for  each  case.  At  Sheffield,  Bolton  and  Edinburgh  this  notification  of  phthisis  has  been 
made  obligatory  by  a  local  Act.  Arrangements  are  also  made,  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  for  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  receive  notifications  from  the  head  teachers 
of  all  the  public  elementary  schools,  of  all  cases  in  which  the  children  stay  away  from  such 
diseases  as  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken-pox,  mumps,  ringworm,  scabies,  etc  .  J  A 
board  of  guardians  has  strongly  urged  that  ophthalmia  should  be  made  compulsorily  noti- 
fiable^ Medical  officers  are  now  suggesting  the  addition,  to  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases,  of 
not  only  pneumonia,  influenza,  and  diarrhoea,  but  also  cancer.||  "  As  the  result  ...  of 
recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  cancer,"  reports  one  medical  officer  of  health  (and  this 
is  only  an  echo  of  similar  proposals  made  at  Finsbury  and  elsewhere  during  the  past  decade), 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  disease  which  calls  for  public  health  measures  ;  not,  indeed, 
of  a  stringent  nature,  but  dealing  more  with  the  necessity  for  destroying  the  dressings 
of  cancerous  ulcers,  and  for  issuing  warnings  that  persons  who  have  frequently  to  dress 
such  cancerous  ulcers  should  be  careful  to  protect  any  cut  or  wound  of  the  hands,  and 
to  secure  the  boiling  of  sheets  and  pillow-cases  used  by  persons  suffering  from  cancer."  ^ 

(ii.)  Supply  of  Medicines  and  Anti-Toxin. 

The  importance,  in  certain  diseases,  of  the  prompt  administration  of  specific  remedies 
has  led  the  public  health  authorities  to  supply  these  gratuitously  to  all  who  will  accept 
them  ;  just  as  vaccination  has,  since  1840,  been  performed  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
free  of  charge,  on  all  who  will  submit  to  it.  The  Manchester  Town  Council,  and  various 
other  bodies,  distribute  bottles  of  "  diarrhoea  mixture  "  to  anyone  in  need  of  them — using 
all  the  police  stations  as  distributing  agencies.  But  the  remedy  commonly  distributed 
gratuitously  is  the  anti-toxic  serum  for  diphtheritic  cases.  The  extreme  importance  of 
promptitude  in  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  and  the  great  saving  of  expense  implied 
in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  diphtheria,  have  led  very  many  public  health  authori- 
ties, sometimes  after  a  vain  attempt  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
to  supply  it  gratis,  on  demand,  to  any  medical  practitioner  ;  sometimes,  as  at  Black- 
burn, through  the  police  stations  among  other  agencies.**    In  some  cases  the  municipal 

*  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  1905,  by  James  Niven,  pp.  168-169. 

f  Statement  of  Dr.  Millard,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leicester,  App.  No.  CXLIV.  to  Vol.  IV.,  par.  3. 

j  See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Greenwood,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Blackburr,  for  a  description  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  school  notification  in  a  Lancashire  borough,  Qs.  37605  (pars.  8,  46),  37820-2,  37921-2. 

§  Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  to  Kensington  Borough  Council,  1900  ;  Monthly  Report  of  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Kensington,  October,  1900,  p.  109. 

||  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  County  of  Dorset  for  1905  by  the  various  Medical  Officers  of  Health  (Sherborne 
Report),  p.  28. 

Report  on  the  Health  of  Southend  on  Sea  for  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  59. 
**  Evidence  of  Dr.  Greenwood,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Blackburn,  Q.  3765,  par.  140. 
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authorities  have  gone  further,  and  have  paid  private  medical  practitioners  to  use  it. 
Thus,  the  urban  district  council  of  Fenton,  in  Staffordshire,  decided  in  October,  1905, 
on  the  advice  of  its  medical  officer  of  "health,  and  as  being  less  costly  to  the  ratepayers 
than  institutional  treatment,  to  undertake  the  domiciliary  treatment,  so  far  as  the  in- 
jection of  anti-toxin  was  concerned,  of  all  diphtheritic  patients,  and  of  all  who  had  come 
in  contact  with  them.  For  this  purpose  every  medical  practitioner  in  the  district  was, 
in  effect,  made,  temporarily,  an  additional  officer  of  the  council  as  public  health  authority, 
and  paid  a  fee  for  each  case  so  treated — amounting,  for  the  next  few  months,  to  three  or 
four  per  week.* 

(iii.)  Municipal  Out-Patients'  Departments. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  public  health  authorities  have  extended  their  treatment 
of  individual  cases  is  by  opening  an  out-patients'  department.  At  Willesden,  finding 
that  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  without  any  sort  of  medical  treatment, 
the  public  health  authority,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
established  an  out-patients'  department  at  its  isolation  hospital  for  persons  suffering 
from  ringworm,  impetigo,  scabies  or  ophthalmia,  f  The  establishment  of  similar 
out-patients'  departments  or  "  dispensaries  "  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  is,  I  believe, 
under  consideration  in  various  towns.  J 

(iv.)  Medical  Care  of  School  Children. 

The  supervision  of  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  is  opening  up  another 
range  of  individual  treatment  by  the  public  health  officers.  In  the  public  elementary 
schools,  where  attendance  is  compulsory,  the  education  authority  (which  is  now,  in  the 
county  boroughs,  identical  with  the  public  health  authority)  has,  by  law,  as  yet  only  a 
limited  power  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  the  children.  But  in  one  way  or 
another,  in  some  towns  a  good  deal  is  being  done.  In  London  the  "  medical  officer  (edu- 
cation)," Dr.  Kerr,  has  under  him  no  f  ;vwer  than  fifty-eight  school  doctors  and  school  nurses, 
who  are  constantly  inspecting  the  school  children,  examining  their  eyes,  ears  and  skin,  ad- 
vising as  to  treatment,  and  by  dealing  with  every  discovered  case  of  neglect,  systematically 
bringing  up  the  standard  of  health  and  cleanliness. §  "  At  Liverpool  there  is  a  regular 
system  by  which  notification  of  cases  of  ringworm,  ophthalmia,  sore  heads,  skin  diseases, 
etc.,  among  the  children  at  the  public  elementary  schools  is  made  by  the  head  teachers 
(as  well  as  occasionally  by  attendance  officers  and  managers)  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
The  cases  are  then  individually  visited  by  the  female  inspectors  (or  health  visitors), 
when  hygienic  advice  and  instructions  for  simple  treatment  are  given,  recommending 
the  calling  in  of  a  doctor  if  necessary. ||  On  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
the  Croydon  Borough  Council  now  treats  gratuitously,  by  the  "  X  Ray  "  process,  all 
cases  of  ringworm  among  children  in  the  public  elementary  schools.^}  Elsewhere  (as 
at  Brighton)  the  education  committee  has  appointed  a  trained  nurse,  holding  a  certificate 
as  a  sanitary  inspector,  as  an  extra  attendance  officer,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
cases  of  various  minor  ailments  (including  ringworm,  scabies,  pediculosis  capitis  and 
pediculosis  corporis,  eczema,  etc. ;  altogether,  in  1906,  over  1,900  cases)  among  the  children, 
in  order  to  give  that  prompt  home  treatment  which  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  their 
staying  away  from  school,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  - Government  grant.**  The  special 
appointment  of  a  "  ringworm  nurse,"  for  three  hours  a  day  of  domiciliary  treatment 
of  incipient  ringworm  cases,  is  recommended  for  the  same  reason  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health  of  Kingston-on-Thames.ff 

School  hygiene  is  plainly  only  in  its  infancy.  The  Education  Act  just  passed  requires 
the  systematic  medical  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  the  children  in  the  public 
elementary  schools. 

For  the  children  in  the  secondary  schools  conducted  by  the  education  authority — ■ 
as  yet  only  few  in  number — more  may  already  be  prescribed  in  the  way  of  medical 
inspection  and  treatment.     Thus  the  London  County  Council  makes  it  part  of  the 

*  Report  on  the  Health  of  Fenton,  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  49. 

-j-  Statement  of  Dr.  Butler,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Willesden,  App.  No.  XLIII.  to  Vol.  IX.  par.,  17. 
t  See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Beatty,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Northampton,  Q.  47889. 
§  See  the  Annual  Reports  by  Dr.  Kerr. 

||  Report  on  the  Health  of  Liverpool  for  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  89. 

^|  Report  on  the  Health  of  Croydon,  1905,  p.  89. 
**  Statement  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton,  Q.  92534,  par.  4. 
■H-  Report  on  the  Health  of  Kingston-on-Thames  for  1905,  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  14. 
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conditions  of  admission  to  its  own  secondary  schools  (already  fifteen  in  number),  that  the 
pupils  should  be  systematically  examined  at  regular  intervals  by  its  own  medical  staff, 
who  draw  attention  to  defects  of  eyesight,  ears,  throat,  nose,  etc.  ;  to  incipient  curvature  ; 
to  anaemia,  and  to  other  conditions  ;  who  give  hygienic  advice  and  directions  as  to  regimen  ; 
who  prescribe  remedial  drill,  and  who  recommend  medical  consultation  where  necessary. 

(v.)  Pediculosis  and  Scabies. 

For  the  particular  bodily  affections  of  pediculosis  and  scabies — which,  as  being  morbid 
conditions  of  the  body  susceptible  of  treatment  and  cure  must,  I  assume,  be  classed  as 
diseases — Parliament  has  expressly  authorised  gratuitous  provision,  which  is  not  to  be 
deemed  parochial  relief  or  charitable  allowance.*  "  Baths  and  disinfecting  chambers 
for  the  cleansing  and  purifying  of  the  bodies  and  clothing  of  persons  infested  with  vermin 
or  parasites  "  are  now  provided  by  various  municipal  authorities.  "  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  use  of  these  facilities,  and  applicants  will  be  treated  with  every  consideration,  "f 
This  "  small  attempt  in  the  treatment  of  certain  skin  diseases,"  as  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Hackney  describes  it  to  me,  represents,  in  his  opinion,  "  a  departure  from  the 
principle  of  not  treating  disease,  but  it  has  its  justification  in  the  contagious  nature  of 
such  disease  " — a  justification  which,  as  I  shall  show,  would  carry  him  far.  But  even 
under  the  head  of  pediculosis  one  public  health  authority  alone  (that  of  Marylebone) 
has  treated  32,500  patients  in  seven  years. 

(vi.)  Infantile  Ailments. 

The  continuance,  almost  undiminished,  of  a  high  rate  of  mortality  among  infants  has 
led  the  public  health  authorities  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  health  of  the  2*45  per 
cent,  of  the  population  who  are  under  twelve  months  old — that  age  being  taken  only  as 
a.  convenient  temporary  limit.  The  supervision  of  the  individual  infant  begins  at  birth. 
The  recent  Midwives'  Act,  and  the  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives'  Board,  bring  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  through  the  licensed  midwives  of  his  district,  into  relation  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  births,  which  he  sometimes  arranges  to  have  reported  to  him  more 
promptly  — often  within  twelve  hours — than  is  necessitated  by  the  tardy  registration.^ 
The  medical  officer  of  health  of  Huddersfield  has  even  obtained  power  to  require  notifica- 
tion within  forty-eight  hours,  and  to  pay  for  every  notification  so  made  one  shilling.§ 
In  case  of  any  complication  at  birth,  the  rules  require  the  midwife  instantly  to  call  in  a 
doctor,  but  they  do  not  provide  for  his  fee.  As  difficulties  at  once  arose,  some  public 
health  authorities  (e.g.,  the  town  councils  of  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Cardiff)  have, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  agreed  to  pay  the  fees  where  necessary, 
under  Section  133  of  Public  Health  Act.  In  many  towns,  every  house  at  which  a  birth 
occurs  is  promptly  visited  by  an  officer  from  the  medical  officer  of  health's  department 
— in  some  places  by  a  lady  volunteer,  in  others  by  a  semi-philanthropic  agency,  with  some 
paid  officers  and  some  working  gratuitously,  in  others  again  by  a  trained,  professional 
health  visitor,  qualified  by  a  sanitary  certificate  or  a  nurse's  experience.  At  Glasgow 
and  Huddersfield  some  of  these  health  visitors  are  even  qualified  medical  practitioners. 
They  interview  the  mother  and  inspect  the  baby;  they  advise  how  it  should  be  fed, 
washed,  clothed  and  generally  treated  ;  they  criticise  what  is  being  done  wrongly  or  un- 
skilfully ;  they  keep  a  sharp  eye  for  the  presence  of  disease  to  be.  reported  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  ;  they  suggest  hygienic  improvements  in  the  household  ;  if  the  baby 
is  ailing  they  are  often  able  to  suggest  the  cause  and  the  remedy  ;  and,  finally,  if  the  case 
looks  serious,  they  urge  the  calling  in  of  a  doctor,  either  for  payment  or  by  application 
to  the  relieving  officer  for  the  attendance  of  the  district  medical  officer.  The  adoption 
of  this  system  of  domiciliary  "  health  visiting,"  as  applied  to  the  2.45  per  cent,  of 
the  population  which  is  under  one  year  of  age,  has  apparently  resulted  in  a 
great  improvement  in  the  health  of  those  visited ;  although  the  proportion  of  these  to  the 
total  population  has  not  risen  to  a  sufficient  height  to  have  any  marked  statistical  result 
on  the  whole. 

*  The  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  1897. 

f  Public  notice  by  medical  officer  of  health  for  Hackney,  April,  1905.    Similar  facilities  are  afforded 
by  the  Metropolitan  borough  councils  of  Marylebone,  Woolwich,  etc.,  whilst  that  of  Finsbury  pays  the  board 
of  guardians  to  perform  the  service.    (Eeport  on  the  Health  of  Finsbury,  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
p.  193.) 

X  The  midwife  is  expressly  required  in  some  towns  to  wash  the  child's  eyes  and  mouth  with  boracic  lotion 
for  the  first  ten  days.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  even  issued  a  formal  instruction  to  Poor  Law 
medical  officers  that  they  are  to  give  directions  to  the  midwives  how  to  treat  the  eyes  of  the  newly  born,  even 
to  the  extent  of  instilling  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  eyes  by  a  drop  tube.  (Local  Govern- 
ment Boarl  printed  document,  July,  1896.) 

§  Huddersfield  Corporation  Act,  1906,  6  Edward  VII.,  c.  LXXXIV.,  sec.  73. 
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In  a  dozen  towns  (St.  Helens  since  1899  ;  also  Liverpool,  Battersea,  Finsbury,  Lambeth, 
"Woolwich,  Glasgow,  Leicester)  the  medical  officer  of  health  has  gone  a  step  further.  He 
provides  a  municipal  milk  depot,  or  rather  a  "  milk  dispensary,"  at  which  babies  requiring 
artificial  feeding  are  supplied  with  pure  milk  (and  hygienic  feeding  teats)  on  payment  of  a 
small  sum.*  At  Liverpool  this  has  developed  into  an  elaborate  organisation,  with  branch 
depots  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  supplying  "  humanised  sterilised  milk  "  of  seven  different 
grades,  for  infants  of  various  ages  (in  addition  to  the  babies  brought  to  the  depots)  to 
many  hundred  families  by  direct  delivery.  But  the  special  interest  of  the  "  milk  dis- 
pensary "  to  the  sanitarian  is  the  personal  supervision  which  it  enables  the  medical  officer 
of  health  to  exercise  over  these  ailing  babies.  At  Finsbury  the  supply  of  the  milk  is  made 
conditional  on  the  babies  being  brought  regularly  for  inspection,  accurate  weighing,  and 
hygienic  advice.  Those  who  cannot  be  brought  are  visited  in  their  homes.  At  Glasgow  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  (lady)  visits  every  home  as  a  matter  of  course.  Practically, 
though  not  avowedly,  the  medical  officer  of  health  becomes  the  medical  attendant  of 
each  of  these  infants  ;  to  whom,  indeed,  he  not  infrequently  supplies  the  milk  gratuitously 
rather  than  let  them  die  or  compel  the  destitute  parents  to  "go  through  the  rigmarole  " 
of  obtaining  Poor  Law  relief  for  them."}"  This  is  sometimes  done  at  the  expense  of  the. 
town  council.  "  During  the  hotter  portion  of  the  year,"  reports  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Norwich,  "  and  to  a  lesser  extent  since,  with  the  sanction  of  the  [health]  com- 
mittee, I  have  distributed  through  [the  lady  health  visitor]  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dried  milk  powder  to  necessitous  mothers  and,  on  the  whole,  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  results."! 

After  attaining  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  infants  are  not,  at  present,  medically 
inspected  in  any  town,  so  far  as  I  know,  unless  infectious  disease  is  notified.  To  this, 
the  only  exception  appears  to  be  that  of  the  child  "  farmed  "  out  by  the  parent,  and  taken 
in  by  a  woman  receiving  more  than  one  such  child  on  payment.  These  so-called  "  baby 
farms  "  have,  under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  to  be  regularly  inspected  in  the  Metro- 
polis by  the  public  health  department  of  the  London  County  Council,  though,  curiously 
enough,  outside  the  Metropolis  this  service  has  to  be  performed  by  the  boards  of  guardians. 
In  the  Chorlton  Union  alone  about  100  such  children,  from  one  day  to  seven  years'  old, 
are  regularly  inspected. § 

(vii.)  Health  Visiting. 

The  system  of  "  health  visiting  "  now  adopted  in  some  scores  of  towns  is,  of  course, 
not  confined  to  newly  born  infants  and  children  in  "  baby  farms."  The  health  visitors 
go  at  once  to  every  house  at  which  either  an  infantile  death  or  a  death  from  phthisis  or  any 
infectious  disease  is  notified,  with  a  view  of  enquiring  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
premises,  ensuring  the  execution  of  any  necessary  disinfection,  and  (with  regard  to  deaths 
of  infants  under  two  years  old)  j|  also  obtaining  elaborate  particulars  as  to  the  method 
of  feeding,  source  of  milk  supply,  etc.  The  health  visitor  goes  also  to  any  house  in  which 
sanitary  defects  are  complained  of.  She  follows  up  "  contacts."  She  visits  all  the  cases 
reported  from  the  public  elementary  schools  of  children  staying  away  or  excluded  on 
account  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  ringworm,  etc.    She  investigates  cases  of  erysipelas 


*  Small  as  is  the  sum  charged,  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  poorest  mothers  (those  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief)  from  obtaining  the  advantage  of  the  municipal  milk  depot.    At  Liverpool  and  Finsbury  I  am  in- 
formed that  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  town  council  to  get  the  boards  of  guardians  to  give  orders  for 
the  milk,  in  lieu  of  other  food,  where  there  are  young  or  delicate  children  ;  but  so  far  with  little  success.  At" 
Battersea  the  board  of  guardians  gives  orders  for  milk  instead  of  money. 

f  Even  if  an  infant  is  ill,  the  relieving  officer  will  often  only  give  milk  upon  a  recommendation  of  the  district 
medical  officer.  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Kensington  refers  to  "  the  malnutrition  of  the  nursing 
mother  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  malnutrition  of  the  infant.  Thus  it  happens  that,  when  the  mothers  get 
up  and  about,  the  little  milk  they  had  disappears  or  becomes  almost  valueless  as  food  for  their  offspring.  .  .  . 
Appeals  to  the  relieving  officer  for  out-relief  in  such  cases,  unless  the  district  medical  officer  is  in  attendance, 
result  in  the  '  offer  of  the  house,'  of  which  the  mothers  of  families  are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves."  (Annual 
.Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Kensington,  1905,  p.  59.) 

%  Report  on  the  Health  of  Norwich,  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  10. 

§  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Miss  Francis  Zanetti,  Chorlton  Union,  1905. 

||  "  The  dead  baby,"  writes  a  medical  officer  of  health  to  me,  "  is  next  of  kin  to  the  diseased  baby,  who  in  time 
becomes  the  anaemic,  ill-fed  and  educationally  backward  child,  from  whom  is  derived  later  in  life  the  unskilled 
casual,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  of  our  problems."  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  for  1906,  Dr.  Kerr  gives  statistical  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  physical  defects  are  more  marked  in  children  born  in  years  of  high  infantile  mortality  than  in 
3»-ears  of  low  infantile  mortality. 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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for  the  medical  officer  of  health.  She  visits  the  patients  discharged  from  the  municipal 
hospital,  and  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  over  them.*  She  may  even,  so  far 
as  time  permits,  visit  from  house  to  house  in  blocks  or  districts  in  which  special  sanitary 
■care  is  for  any  reason  required.  Wherever  she  goes,  she  makes  such  inspection  of  the 
inmates  as  she  can  ;  she  is  able  to  report  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  where  and  what 
diseases  exist,  and  which  cases  are  without  medical  attendance  ;  she  gives  hygienic  advice ; 
she  makes  known  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  municipal  hospital  and  sanatoria  especially 
with  regard  to  phthisis  ;  and  she  advises  the  calling  in  of  a  medical  practitioner  where 
necessary.  Her  advice  is  found  specially  useful  in  children's  ailments.  The  new  "  School 
ior  Mothers  "  just  started  by  voluntary  effort  in  St.  Pancras  hardly  goes  further  than 
what  has  already  been  quietly  set  on  foot  by  one  zealous  medical  officer  of  health  in  con- 
nection with  his  milk  dispensary. 

(viii.)  Municipal  Home  Nursing. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  health  visitors  and  school  nurses,  some  public  health 
authorities  have  begun  a  system  of  domiciliary  treatment  by  municipal  home  nurses. 
At  Brighton,  for  instance,  under  a  local  Act,  the  town  council  appoints  a  trained  nurse, 
who  is  employed  in  attending  at  home  on  cases,  such  as  puerperal  and  enteric  fever,  in 
which  removal  to  hospital  is  not  considered  desirable. f  This  seems  to  be  the  system  in  use 
at  Barry,  for  all  cases  which  the  urban  district  council  does  not  send  to  the  hospital  at 
Cardiff. 

(ix.)  Diagnosis. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  public  health  medical  service  is  that  of 
diagnosis.  The  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  or  that  at 
the  municipal  hospital,  frequently  undertakes  the  investigation  of  "  swabs  "  for  diph- 
theria or  of  sputum  for  tuberculosis,  for  all  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  district.  But 
the  service  does  not  stop  here.  The  medical  officer  of  health  frequently  acts  himself  as 
diagnostician  in  individual  cases,  being  called  in  (without  payment)  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioner to  suspected  cases  of  small-pox,  etc.  In  times  of  epidemic,  the  active  medical 
officer  of  health  goes  even  further  and  himself  spontaneously  visits  the  common  lodging 
houses  and  other  suspected  centres,  in  order  to  search  out  cases  of  small-pox  which  are  not 
being  medically  attended  at  all,  and  to  hurry  them  off  to  the  municipal  hospital.  J 

The  services  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  diagnostician  are  rapidly  extending.  Not 
only  in  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis  cases,  but  also  in  typhoid  fever,  in  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, in  affections  of  the  throat,  and  in  the  whole  realm  of  opsonins,  he  is  more  and  more 
-coming  to  serve  as  the  general  consultant  of  his  district.  It  is  he  who  considers  "  sus- 
pects," "contacts"  and  "carriers"  ;  who,  not  being  themselves  ill,  are  not  remunerative 
patients.  Yet  it  may  be  upon  their  prompt  treatment  that  the  health  of  the  district 
depends. 

(c)  Chargeability  and  Compensation. 

It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  the  maintenance  and  medical  treatment  afforded  by 
the  public  health  authorities  is  always  gratuitous,  whilst  that  of  the  Poor  Law  medical 
service  is  legally  recoverable,  either  from  the  patient  himself,  or  from  the  relatives  liable 
to  maintain  him.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  whole  question  of  chargeability  for  in- 
stitutional treatment  is  one  of  inextricable  confusion.  We  may  notice  first  that  .by 
far  the  largest  class  of  patients,  viz.,  the  100,000  in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  county 
councils  and  county  borough  councils,§  are  technically  paupers,  and  their  relatives  are 
required  to  pay  a  weekly  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  and  medical  treatment — 
a  contribution  which  in  some  cases  covers  the  whole  cost.  Patients  suffering  from  other 
diseases  in  the  hospitals  of  the  public  health  authorities  are  not,  as  such,  paupers.  They 
are  not  subject  to  any  political  or  other  disability — not  even  as  regards  voting  for  the 

*  Statement  of  Dr.  Cooper  Pattin,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Norwich,  App.  No.  XLVI.  to  Vol.  IX., 
par.  11. 

f  Statement  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Brighton,  Q.  92534,  par.  4. 

X  The  provision  of  a  public  ambulance  service  for  London,  especially  for  street  accidents,  is  evidently  close 
at  hand.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has,  since  October,  1903,  allowed  its  ambulances  to  be  used  for 
•conveyance  of  measles  cases  from  general  hospitals  or  the  patients'  homes.  It  has  repeatedly  asked  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  sanction  the  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ambulance  service  to  other 
than  infectious  cases,  and  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  Corporation  and  other  bodies  are  pressing 
for  an  independent  service.  (Resolution  of  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  November  28th,  1903,  etc.) 
§  Like  those  in  the  idiot  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
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members  of  the  council  which  relieves  them.    There  is  no  liability  upon  their  relatives 
to  contribute  to  their  maintenance,  not  even  on  a  f  ither  to  pay  for  an  infant  child.  The 
public  health  authority  may,  however,  if  it  chooses,  under  certain  clauses  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  and  Isolation  Hospitals  Acts,  make  a  charge  for  maintenance  in  its  hospitals, 
for  which  it  can  sue  the  patient  but  not  any  of  his  relatives.    If  the  patient  is  a  minor  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  such  charge  is  legally  recoverable  ;  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that,  if 
the  patient  dies,  the  charge  could,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement,  be  enforced  against  his 
estate.    Under  these  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Isolation  Hospitals 
Acts,  all  sorts  of  arrangements  are  made  by  different  authorities  for  the  recovery  from 
the  patients  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  medical  treatment. 
In  a  few  towns,  in  the  cases  of  some  or  all  the  patients,  the  patient  himself,  or  the  father 
or  other  responsible  person,  is  invited  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  payment  of 
various  sums,  any  such  special  contract  being  in  all  cases  only  voluntary.    In  some  towns 
the  patient,  without  a  contract,  is  charged  according  to  his  ability  to  pay,  the  rough  test 
being  the  rateable  value  of  his  domicile  ;  under  £25  a  year  free,  or  a  nominal  sum ;  £25 
to  £50  a  year  a  substantial  contribution  ;  over  £50  a  year  the  whole  cost.    This  scale  is, 
however,  criticised  as  logically  inequitable,  those  patients  who  are  large  ratepayers  already 
contributing  in  larger  proportion  to  the  municipal  expenditure  than  those  who  pay  less 
in  rates.    Hence  some  public  health  authorities  prefer  to  take  income  as  the  test  of  ability 
to  pay,  admitting,  for  instance,  ratepayers  getting  less  than  £1  a  week  free  of  charge  ; 
those  earning  between  20s.  and  30s.  at  half  a  crown  a  week  ;  those  between  30s.  and 
40s.  at  5s.  a  week  ;  those  between  40s.  and  50s.  at  7s.  6d.  a  week  ;   those  between  50s. 
and  60s.  at  10s.  a  week ;  those  between  60s.  and  80s.  at  15s.  a  week  ;  whilst  those  over 
80s.  are  charged  £1  a  week.*    Others,  again,  make  a  discrimination  between  local  rate- 
payers and  strangers  or  "visitors";  the  latter,  as  at  Romney  Marsh,  "being  asked  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  treatment  ;  "f  or  (as  at  Bridlington)  being 
charged  from  10s.  to  40s.  according  to  circumstances,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  com- 
jnittee.J    In  another  town  it  is  usual  to  make  no  charge  to  local  residents  having  incomes 
under  £2  per  week.    In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  however, no  charge  whatever  is 
made,  either  for  medical  treatment  or  for  maintenance,  in  the  general  wards  of  the  muni- 
cipal hospitals.    Experience  soon  showed  that  if  it  was  desired  to  get  these  hospitals 
generally  used — and  this  was  most  keenly  desired  in  the  case  of  small-pox  and  other 
demonstrably  dangerous  diseases — it  was  necessary  to  make  them  absolutely  free.  Accord- 
ingly, with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  all  attempt  to  make  a  charge 
has  been  generally  abandoned.  §    This  has  received  express  Parliamentary  sanction, 
as  regards  the  infectious  diseases  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  by  the 
omission  of  all  provisions  as  to  payment  from  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  1891. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  principle  of  gratuitous  admission  to  the  municipal 
hospitals  does  not,  however,  mean  that  none  of  the  inmates  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance. When  I  visited  the  Brighton  Town  Council's  Sanatorium  for  Consumption, 
I  found,  among  the  patients,  some  paying  as  much  as  thirty  shillings  a  week.  These  were 
allowed  private  bedrooms.  In  other  cases,  even  more  may  be  charged,  in  return  for  par- 
ticular privileges,  such  as  a  special  nurse.  The  town  council  of  Eastbourne  reserves  four 
of  the  pavilions  of  its  hospital  for  the  Eastbourne  schoolmasters'  and  schoolmistresses'' 
associations,  for  the  admission  of  the  pupils  of  their  expensive  private  boarding  schools,  in 
return  for  retaining  fees  of  £150  and  £180  per  annum  respectively.  j|  What  is  most  re- 
markable is  that  the  town  council  often  obtains  payment  for  the  admission  to  its  hospitals 
of  precisely  the  very  poorest  class  of  patients.    The  Local  Government  Board  has  decided 

*  Scale  of  charges  of  Municipal  Sanatorium  at  Bridlington  (Yorkshire),  1905. 
f  Information  supplied  by  medical  officer  of  health  for  New  Romney. 
j  Scale  of  charges  of  Municipal  Sanatorium  at  Bridlington,  1905. 

§  Thus,  in  the  municipal  hospital  of  Newcastle,  out  of  502  patients  admitted  501  came  in  free,  whilst  one  only 
was  paid  for,  and  that  not  by  himself  but  by  a  private  guarantor.  (Report  on  the  Health  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  pp.  19-20.) 

"  There  was,"  it  is  given  in  evidence,  "  in  Huddersfield  an  attempt  at  one  time  to  recover  the  cost,  or  to 
make  the  people  pay.  I  was  always  personally  strongly  against  it.  My  reason  was  that  if  people  were 
segregated  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the  community  ought  to  pay  for  it.  It  was  tried  for  a  short, 
time  and  given  up  at  last."    (Evidence  of  Dr.  Cameron,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Leeds,  Q.  41526.) 

At  Shrewsbury,  on  the  other  hand,  the  t)wn  council  has  persisted  in  chargi  lg  practically  the  whole  cost  of 
treatment — with  the  result  that  the  isolation  hospital  which  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  providing  stands-, 
I  am  informed,  empty  and  useless. 

i|  Report  on  the  Health  of  Eastbourne,  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  30. 
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that  the  public  health  authority  is  under  no  obligation  to  provide  hospital  accommodation 
for  the  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  district  who  happen  to  be 
paupers.  Some  public  health  authorities  have  therefore  absolutely  refused  to  receive 
in  their  hospitals  workhouse  inmates  (including  occupants  of  the  casual  ward)  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases.  In  other  cases  they  have  agreed  to  receive  such  patients  only  on 
payment  by  the  board  of  guardians.  The  status  of  the  patient  so  admitted,  his  liability 
to  refund  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  the  obligation  of  his  relatives  to  contribute 
in  default,  all  depend,  in  law  and  in  practice,  on  the  particular  character  of  the  voluntary 
arrangement  entered  into  between  the  Poor  Law  and  public  health  authorities.  In 
those  unions  in  which  the  board  of  guardians  prefers  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum,  which 
Tanges  in  fact  from  £2  (as  at  Yeovil)  to  £300  (as  at  Bristol)— as  also  in  those  unions  in 
which  the  public  health  authority  admits  the  Poor  Law  patients,  like  others,  free  of  charge 
— the  pauper  admitted  to  the  municipal  hospital  thereupon  instantly  ceases  to  be  a  pauper  ; 
and  neither  he  nor  his  relatives  are  liable  for  any  part  of  his  cost,  or  subject  to  any  stigma 
or  disqualification.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  unions  in  which  the  board  of  guardians 
pays  at  a  rate  per  head — sometimes  as  much  as  seven  shillings  per  diem* — the  pauper 
patient,  lying  in  the  general  ward  among  non-pauper  patients  who  are  admitted  free,  re- 
mains a  pauper  ;  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  full  cost  of  his  maintenance  ;  he  is  disqualified 
for  the  franchise  ;  and  his  relatives  are  liable  to  contribute.  Thus,  we  have  the  paradox 
that  under  the  present  conflicting  jurisdictions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  public  health  autho- 
rities, it  is  in  respect  of  the  most  destitute  of  its  patients  that  the  public  health  authority 
recovers  the  most ;  whilst  when  such  most  destitute  patients1  or  their  relatives  contribute 
— being  perhaps  the  only  patients  who  contribute  at  all — they  nevertheless  remain  paupers, 
subject  to  a  stigma  and  to  disqualifications  from  which  those  patients  who  are  maintained 
and  treated  wholly  free  of  charge  are  entirely  exempt. 

With  regard  to  the  growing  amount  and  variety  of  domiciliary  treatment  of  cases  by 
public  health  authorities,  whether  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  medicine,  hygienic  advice, 
diagnosis,  nursing  or  actual  medical  treatment,  there  is  nowhere  any  question  of  making 
a  charge  to  the  patient  or  his  relations.  All  this  development  has  been,  without  hesitation 
or  cavil,  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  sanitary  inspection  and  disinfection. 

But  the  cash  nexus  between  the  patient  and  the  public  health  authority  is  not  always 
one  of  payment  by  the  patient.  The  medical  treatment  of  the  public  health  authority  in 
cases  of  infectious  disease  does  not  stop  at  merely  relieving  the  patient  or  admitting  him 
to  hospital.  The  utmost  possible  disinfection  of  the  surroundings,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
new  cases  of  the  disease,  is  an  integral  part  of  its  medical  service.  In  this  process  of 
disinfection  it  does  not  hesitate  to  destroy  property  so  infected  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
health  ;  and  in  such  instances  it  pays  compensation  for  the  property  so  destroyed.  Thus, 
the  stock  of  food,  etc.,  in  small  shops,  which  may  have  been  handled  by  the  patients  is 
bought  up  and  destroyed.  Bedding  and  clothing  is  frequently  burnt,  and  its  value  paid 
to  the  owner  in  a  lump  sum  ;  even  (as  I  am  told  by  a  medical  officer  of  health)  although 
the  owners  are  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  as  is  constantly  found  to  be  the  case. 
At  Liverpool  the  same  principle  has  been  extended  to  the  verminous  clothing  of  children 
of  poverty-stricken  homes.  With  the  co-operation  of  a  charitable  association  (the  Police- 
Aided  Association  for  Clothing  Destitute  Children)  the  verminous  clothes  are  destroyed, 
as  being  detrimental  to  health  ;  and  the  new  clothing  required  is,  I  am  informed,  paid  for 
ny  the  town  council  as  compensation  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 

More  important,  as  J  believe,  in  its  future  development,  is  the  practice  of  public  health 
authorities  of  granting  free  lodging  and  an  alimentary  allowance,  to  "  contacts,"  or 
persons  (whether  dependents  or  not)  who  have  been  in  contact  with  a  patient  suffering 
from  infectious  disease.  In  order  to  prevent  new  cases  of  disease  these  "  contacts  "  are 
often  segregated  and  kept  under  medical  observation.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  thus  prevented  from  working.  The  Leeds  Town 
Council  has  "  frequently  paid  part  wages  of  those  who,  though  not  themselves  apparently 
ill,  have  at  request  remained  away  from  work  on  account  of  having  been  exposed  to  con- 
tagious disease.  .  .  .  The  practice  has  been  to  pay  half  the  wages,  and  to  maintain 
the  contacts  in  .  .  .  cottages  .  .  .  under  medical  observation."  f  They  may,  however, 
in  other  cases  remain  at  home  but  abstain  from  working,  receiving  allowances  for  their 
maintenance.  This  practice  is  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  cases  of  suspected  plague 
or  cholera,  and  frequently  for  small-pox.  With  regard  to  other  infectious  diseases,  the 
state  of  things  is  chaotic,  and  great  hardship  arises.    One  such  case  has  been  brought 

*  Letter  to  me  of  medical  officer  of  health  for  Mortlake. 

t  Statement  of  Dr.  Cameron,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Leeds,  Q.  41489,  par.  8. 
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specially  before  this  Commission.  A  widow  working  as  a  laundry  woman  had  a  child 
ill  with  fever,  who  was  removed  by  the  public  health  authority  to  its  hospital.  The 
public  health  authority,  apparently  stretching  its  legal  powers,  peremptorily  ordered  the 
widowed  mother  not  to  go  to  work,  it  being  a  penal  offence  to  spread  infection.  The 
widow  being  thus  rendered  destitute  applied  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  refused  to  give 
outdoor  relief,  and  referred  her  to  the  public  health  authority  ;  from  which,  however, 
she  received  no  maintenance  allowance.  The  board  of  guardians  thereupon  indignantly 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  to  this  Commission,  demanding 
legislation  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  public  health  authority  to  grant  aliment  to  heads 
of  families  so  prevented  from  working,  owing  to  their  having  come  in  contact  with  infectious 
disease.* 

The  question  of  allowing  aliment  to  "contacts"  forced,  in  the  public  interest,  tem- 
porarily to  suspend  work,  is,  however,  comparatively  simple.  The  practice  of  the  public 
health  authorities  brings  them,  as  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Manchester  has  ex- 
plained to  the  Commission,  up  against  the  far  more  serious  problem  presented  by  the 
necessity  of  granting  aliment  to  the  dependents  of  patients  admitted  to  the  municipal 
hospitals  or  sanatoria.  The  Poor  Law  authorities  in  many  places  grant  outdoor  relief 
freely  for  the  families  of  men  in  hospital.  This,  however,  involves  the  stigma  of  pauperism, 
and  accordingly  (as  is  actually  intended  and  desired  by  the  boards  of  guardians)  many 
respectable  wage-earners  struggle  to  continue  at  work,  in  gradually  failing  health,  and 
put  off  entering  the  hospital  as  long  as  they  possibly  can.  In  cases  of  tuberculosis,  especi- 
ally, this  delay,  besides  spreading  the  disease,  militates  against  a  cure  ;  and  makes,  in  fact, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  all  recovery  hopeless.  The  Local  Government  Board  inspector 
attending  "  out-relief  committees  .  .  .  hears  of  men  and  women  who  have  struggled  with 
the  disease  as  long  as  possible  before  applying  for  relief,  often  sleeping  in  small  rooms 
with  children.  It  too  often  happens  that  application  is  made  too  late  for  the  disease  to  be 
arrested."  Even  when  they  enter  an  institution,  they  are  so  eager  to  get  back  to  work  to 
maintain  their  families,  "  that  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  arrested,  they  take  their  discharge 
before  a  cure  is  effected,"  and  return  soon  "  much  worse  than  when  they  first  came  under 
treatment.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  sufferer  enters  the  workhouse  infirmary  to  die,  in  the  meantime 
possibly  having  infected  other  members  of  his  family. "f  In  this  dilemma  the  Bradford 
Board  of  Guardians,  like  the  Brighton  Town  Council,  seeks  actually  to  induce  and  persuade 
the  man  with  phthisis  to  come  into  its  sanatorium  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
he  can  still  earn  wages.  "  All  persons  resident  in  the  union,"  states  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians,  "  found  to  be  in  that  stage  of  the  disease,  whose  income  does  not  allow  them 
to  reside  at  a  private  sanatorium,  are  accepted  on  the  recommendation  of  their  private 
medical  attendant. "J  This  particular  "  workhouse  "  is  clearly  run  almost  on  the  lines 
of  a  municipal  hospital,  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  board  of  guardians  is  able 
to  induce  people  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  proffering  liberal  outdoor  relief  to  their  families. 
Some  public  health  authorities  now  want  to  use  the  same  inducement.  Dr.  Niven 
has  explained  to  the  Commission  the  importance  of  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  Town  Council  being  free  to  provide  aliment,  without  the  stigma  of 
pauperism,  for  the  dependents  of  patients  suffering  from  incipient  phthisis,  whether  re- 
moved to  hospital  or  treated  by  the  municipal  doctor  in  their  own  homes.  "  It  is  to  my 
mind  very  plain,"  says  Dr.  Niven,  "that  this  would  be  an  economic  expenditure.  One 
of  the  great  means  of  combating  phthisis  would  be  to  raise  the  nutrition  of  the  families- 
in  presence  of  the  disease.  The  family  falling  into  a  state  of  poverty,  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  exposed  to  infection  just  in  that  condition  which  lays  them  open  to  attack,  and 
if  we  are  to  deal  really  effectually  with  the  prevention  of  consumption  I  feel  sure  that 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  families  in  presence  of  the  disease."" 
Dr.  Niven  explained  that  he  would  put  it  on  the  same  plane  as  money  given  in  plague 
or  cholera  cases.§  Hitherto  public  health  authorities  have  limited  any  such  grant  of 
aliment  to  cases  connected  with  plague,  cholera  and  small-pox,  and  have,  I  think,  always 


*  Resolution  of  Kingston  Board  of  Guardians,  July  2nd,  1906. 

f  Evidence  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Wethered,  App.  XI.  (A)  to  Vol.  I.,  pars.  133,  139. 

"  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  disease  was  in  an  advanced  state  when  notified,  the  sufferers  continuing  to- 
work  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  having  refused  to  see  a  doctor  until  absolutely  compelled.  The 
longer  we  work  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  the  need  of  a  sanatorium  to  which  the  sufferers  could  be  re- 
moved in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  cannot  be  brought  about  without  provision  being 
made  for  the  support  of  the  families  during  the  period  devoted  to  isolation."  (Report  of  lady  inspectors,  m 
Report  on  the  Health  of  Kensington  for  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  51.) 

I  Statement  of  Mr.  Crowther,  Clerk  to  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  App.  No.  LXIII.  to  Vol.  IV., 
par.  9  (f). 

§  Evidence  of  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  Qs.  38442-38448. 
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coupled  it  with  complete  isolation  of  the  sick  patient.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  any  legal  limitation  to  their  power  to  grant  such  aliment,  at  any  rate  as  regards 
all  notifiable  diseases.  This  raises  very  grave  issues  of  economic  policy,  to  which  I  shall 
recur. 

(d)  The  Characteristics  of  the  Public  Health  Authority's  Treatment  of  Disease. 

All  treatment  of  the  individual  patient  by  the  public  health  authority  has  for  its  sole 
object,  not  the  relief  of  immediate  suffering,  but  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  plain 
that  this  involves  the  treatment  and  cure  of  existing  diseases  in  the  individual  patient, 
because,  as  one  medical  officer  of  health  remarks,  "  the  cure  of  a  sick  person  tends  to 
prevent  disease  in  that  person."  *  But,  unlike  the  Poor  Law  medical  practice,  even  of 
the  best  type,  it  involves  much  more.  In  the  obviously  communicable  diseases,  such 
as  plague,  cholera  and  typhus,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever,  it  involves  the 
securing  of  complete  isolation  of  the  patient,  and  even  the  isolation  and  medical  observation 
of  healthy  "contacts."  In  other  infective  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  trachoma  and  chronic 
ear,  throat  and  skin  affections,  it  involves  the  education  of  the  patient  in  a  method  of 
living  calculated  to  minimise  the  recurrence  or  spread  of  the  disease,  f 

But  the  special  sphere  of  the  public  health  authority  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  not  that 
of  infectious  or  contagious,  but  of  preventible  disease.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to  stop  the 
spread  of  disease  from  individual  to  individual,  but  to  prevent  its  arising  from  dirt  and 
filth,  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  first  made  their  public  health  investigations, 
and  importuned  the  Government  to  give  the  local  authorities  public  health  powers.  It 
was  preventible  disease  which  Chadwick  found  to  be  so  great  a  cause  of  unnecessary 
pauperism.  It  was  for  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  this  preventible  disease  that  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1848  was  passed  ;  and  it  is  to  preventible  disease,  whether  com- 
municable or  not,  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  public  health  authorities  to-day  extend. 
The  terror  about  infection  in  certain  notorious  diseases,  and  then  the  accident  of  the 
widely  published  advance  of  bacteriological  science  since  1880,  have  tended  unduly  to 
concentrate  attention  on  the  zymotic  diseases,  which,  taken  together,  cause  only  11  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths,  and  account,  therefore,  "possibly  for  only  a  twentieth  or  a  thirtieth  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  ill  at  any  one  time.  But  as  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Coventry  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  infectious  diseases  that  are  pre- 
ventable."J  "  Our  activity  as  health  officers,"  writes  another  medical  officer  of  health, 
"  cannot  be  limited  to  the  infectious  diseases.  There  are,  indeed,  greater  opportunities 
of  preventing  illness  among  the  non-infectious  ailments,  e.g.,  ailments  of  the  digestive 
system,  almost,  than  in  the  case  of  infectious  illnesses."  To  the  long  Iht  of  common 
infective  diseases  already  given,  we  must  add  as  plainly  preventable  :  "  infectious  eye 
diseases,  such  as  conjunctivitis  in  most  of  its  forms  (trachoma,  etc.)  ;  infectious  ear  diseases 
(abscesses,  etc.)  ;  infectious  nose  and  throat  diseases  ;  abscesses  of  all  kinds  not  due  to 
tuberculosis  ;  parasitic  skin  diseases,  and  some  others.  To  these  again  we  may  add 
as  due  to  immediate  environment,  and  preventable,  the  occupational  (non-infectious) 
diseases  :  chronic  arsenical  poisoning,  chronic  lead  poisoning,  chronic  phosphorus  poison- 
ing, mercury  poisoning,  coal-miner's  lung,  steel-grinder's  lung,  the  diseases  due  to  dusty 
occupations,  skin  diseases,  lung  diseases,  bowel  diseases,  and  many  others  due  to  special 
manufactures,  as  rubber  works,  chemical  works,  dry  cleaning,  rag  works,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  . 
Similar  reasoning  can  be  legitimately  applied  to  chronic  bronchitis,  which  can  usually 
be  prevented  if  the  acute  stage  is  properly  treated  ;  to  catarrhal  pneumonia,  which  is 
often  the  precursor  of  phthisis  ;  to  the  heart  diseases  that  are  due  to  acute  rheumatism ; 
to  chronic  kidney  disease,  which  often  follows  neglect  of  acute  kidney  disease  ;  to  some 
forms  of  cancer,  which  are  curable  if  operation  is  early  enough. "§ 


*  Statement  of  Dr.  McCleary,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hainpstead,  Appendix  No.XL V.  to  Vol.  IX. 
par.  28. 

■\  It  is  worth  noting  how  extensive  is  now  the  class  of  legally  recognised  infectious  diseases.  "  The  local 
authority  for  public  health,"  says  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  "  may  legally  deal  with  the  following  well-known 
and  common  infectious  diseases  : — Anthrax,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  chicken-pox,  cholera,  diphtheria,  dysentery, 
endocarditis  (infective),  enteric  fever,  enteritis  (infective),  erysipelas,  gangrene  (acute  infective),  German 
measles,  influenza,  measles,  mumps,  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  (acute  infective),  phagedsena,  plague,  pneu- 
monia, pyaemia,  pyrexia  of  uncertain  origin,  relapsing  fever,  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet  fever,  septicaemia,  small- 
pox, tetanus,  tuberculosis,  whooping  cough — thirty  orders  of  disease.  These  are  taken  from  the  official 
'  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  1906.'  For  special  reasons  I  have  omitted  the  venereal  group."  (Statement 
of  Dr.  Leslie  MacKenzie,  Q.  56605,  par.  128.) 

%  Report  on  the  Health  of  Coventry  for  1905,  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  p.  109. 

§  Statement  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland, 
Q.  56605,  pars.  129-130,  133. 
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But  besides  the  preventible  diseases  brought  about  by  environment,  and  by  neglect  of 
acute  diseases,  there  are  those  now  recognised  to  be  caused  by  bad  hygienic  habits  of 
the  individual  himself.  "  The  chief  factor  in  disease  production,"  says  Dr.  Newman, 
"  is  personal  rather  than  external."*  To  quote  the  epigram  of  a  distinguished  doctor  : 
"  We  have  pretty  well  removed  the  filth  from  outside  the  human  body  ;  what  we  have 
now  to  do  in  order  to  lower  the  death-rate,  is  to  remove  the  filth  from  inside."  "  Diseases 
spread  not  alone  by  infection  and  contagion,"  says  another  medical  officer  of  health. 
"  The  habits  and  practices  of  people  are  responsible  in  even  greater  measure  for  the 
continuance  of  diseases.  These  cannot  be  combated  by  the  popular  panacea  of  a  bottle 
of  medicine.""|"  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  as  I  am  assured,  that  "  the  public  health  method 
of  treatment  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Poor  Law  because  it  is  largely  educative  and  for 
the  future."  Nor  is  this  merely  a  matter  of  cleanly  living  and  the  avoidance  of  excess. 
The  prevention  of  disease,  which,  as  the  medical  officer  of  health  always  remembers, 
"  is  far  more  effective  and  infinitely  less  costly  than  the  treatment  of  disease  that  has 
accrued,"  may  depend  on  the  adoption  of  a  particular  mode  of  life.  Incipient  phthisis, 
in  particular,  may  be  thus  curable.  "  Such  conditions  as  diabetes,  granular  kidney  and 
aneurism,"  says  another  authority,  "  are  not  necessarily  diseases.  If  the  condition  is 
recognised  early,  and  the  patient  adopts  the  proper  regimen,  the  symptoms  which  really 
constitute  the  disease  may  be  postponed  for  a  considerable  period. "J  We  come  even  to 
the  study  of  individual  proclivity  or  diathesis,  as  a  branch  of  preventive  medicine. 
"Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  with  hereditary  or 
acquired  tendencies  to  various  diseases,  are,  owing  to  want  of  knowledge,  brought  up,  enter 
upon  occupations,  and  lead  modes  of  life  which  inevitably  result  in  disease  and  early 
death."§ 

Thus  the  special  characteristic  of  the  treatment  of  disease  by  the  public  health 
authority  is,  not  to  wait  until  the  patient  is  so  ill  that  he  is  driven  to  apply,  but  positively 
to  search  out  every  case,  even  in  its  most  incipient  stage.  "  An  active  medical  officer  of 
health,"  sums  up  one  of  them,  "  attempts  anything  and  everything  which  promises  to 
reduce  death  rates  or  to  prevent  disease."  The  one  recurring  note  of  all  the  statements 
and  oral  evidence  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  is  the  vital  importance  of  "  early 
diagnosis."  "  I  am  satisfied,"  writes  Dr.  Newman,  "  that  much  illness  is  prolonged 
quite  unnecessarily,  and  that  there  is  a  lamentable  and  disastrous  amount  of  failure  to 
deal  with  the  beginnings  of  disease.  Neglect  of  such  things  leads  to  mortality  more  than 
many  other  factors."  *[[  "  The  disastrous  effects  of  failure  to  seek  early  treatment," 
writes  to  me  an  experienced  London  doctor,  "  in  consumption,  diphtheria  and  other 
diseases  are  continually  coming  to  my  notice."    It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  public 

*  Statement  of  Dr.  Newman,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury,  Q.  44287,  par.  26. 

t  Statement  of  Dr.  W.  Butler,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Willesden,  App:  No.  XLIIL  to  Vol.  IX.,  par  30. 

}  Statement  of  Dr.  McCleary,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Hampstead,  App.  No.  XLV.  to  Vol.  IX.,  par  28. 

§  The  Prevention  of  Diseases  other  than  Infectious  Diseases,  by  Roger  McNeill,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  County  of  Argyll,  1896,  p.  3.  Dr.  Newsholme,  in  his  paper  at  the  1907  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  gave  the  following  tabular  classification  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  :— 


Caused  by 

Per  cent. 

Acute  notifiable  infectious  diseases  

2-39 

Acute  non-notifiable  infectious  diseases,  including  pneumonia  and  rheumatic  fever 

18-58 

11-21 

2-99 

3-31 

17-63 

AH  other  diseases       -       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

43-89 

100-00 

(A  Discussion  on  the  Co-ordination  of  the  Public  Medical  Services,  by  Dr.  Newsholme,  1907,  p.  3,  reprinted 
from  British  Medical  Journal,  September  14th,  1907). 

If  Statement  of  Dr.  Newman,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury,  Q.  94287,  par.  28. 
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health  medical  service  that  there  must  be  no  delay  in  searching  out  and  discovering  all 
the  cases  ;  there  must  be  no  delay  in  securing  the  necessary  isolation  ;  there  must  be  no 
delay  in  applying  the  necessary  treatment ;  there  must  be  no  delay  in  the  adoption  of  the 
appropriate  hygienic  habits.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  this  "  early 
diagnosis,"  the  immense  superiority  in  attractiveness  of  the  incipient  over  the  advanced 
"  case,"  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  dire  calamities  that  may  come  from  a  single  "  missed 
case,"  that  mark  the  characteristic  machinery  of  the  public  health  medical  service — its 
notification  ;  its  birth,  death  and  case  visitation  ;  its  bacteriological  examinations  ;  its 
school  intimations  ;  its  house  to  house  visitation  ;  its  domiciliary  disinfection  ;  its  medical 
observation  of  "  contacts,"  and  its  prolonged  domiciliary  supervision  of  "  recoveries  " 
and  patients  discharged  from  institutions  in  order  to  detect  the  "  return  case." 

This  all-pervading  principle  of  "early  diagnosis"  and  immediate  treatment  has  im- 
portant corollaries.  The  existence  of  preventible  or  communicable  disease  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  whether  it  is  among  the  rich  or  among  the 
poor.  "  In  all  this,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Hospitals  of  1882, 
"  we  suggest  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  pauper  and  non-pauper  cases,  except 
that  between  persons  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  be  isolated  at  their  homes  or  in  some 
place  approved  by  the  proper  authorities — an  exception  which,  of  course,  will  not  extend 
to  the  official  notification  of  disease.  In  default  of  which  isolation  the  hospital  authority 
(however  constituted)  should,  we  conceive,  be  bound  and  empowered  to  remove  to  the 
hospital  every  patient  capable  of  removal  without  risk  to  life  or  serious  aggravation  of 
the  disease."*  "  The  Public  Health  Acts,"  says  a  high  authority,  "  are  not  conditioned  in 
their  operation  by  any  such  irrelevant  consideration  as  the  possible  patient's  poverty  or 
destitution.  The  authorities  are  bound  to  do  what  is  possible  to  prevent  disease  whatever 
be  the  economic  condition."!  Equally  irrelevant  to  them  must  necessarily  be  the  assumed 
Poor  Law  distinction  between  indoor  and  outdoor  treatment,  which  always  implies  some 
superiority  in  the  indoor  over  the  outdoor,  as  applying  a  deterrent  test.  And  it  is  just 
because  the  medical  officer  of  health  aims  at  dealing  with  every  case  in  its  incipient  stage 
— even  before  the  patient  himself,  or  his  family,  recognises  that  he  is  ill,  and  long  before 
the  drug  or  the  knife  becomes  requisite — that  we  find,  in  the  public  health  curative  treat- 
ment, the  largest  part  played  by  hygienic  advice,  so  that  some  of  the  more  naive  witnesses 
have  declared  that  it  is  not  medical  treatment  at  all  ! 

It  is  an  interesting  practical  result  from  the  foregoing  characteristics  of  the  public  health 
medical  service — in  marked  contrast  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  service — that  scientific  investi- 
gation and  research  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  intellect  and  activity  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  We  see  him  observing  and  recording  the  location  and  circumstances  of  diseases  ; 
we  find  him  applying  the  logical  methods  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  of  the  local  out- 
breaks ;  he  is  great  at  statistical  verification  of  hypotheses.  He  calls  to  his  aid  the 
microscope  and  chemical  analysis.  It  is  in  the  department  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
that  (outside  the  hospital  or  the  university)  we  find  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  with 
all  its  potentialities  of  scientific  diagnosis.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  England  to-day, 
there  is  far  more  scientific  research  into  the  cause  and  treatment  of  disease  done  by  the 
medical  men  of  the  public  health  service,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  (not  to  say  their 
financial  resources),  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  medical  profession. 

Passing  from  the  characteristics  of  the  public  health  medical  service  to  its  effects  on  its 
patients,  there  comes  to  light  an  interesting  contrast  with  the  Poor  Law  medical  service. 
It  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  Commission  that  Poor  Law  medical  relief  is  not  merely 
"  deterrent,"  but  that,  when  accepted,  it  breaks  down  the  independence  of  the  recipient 
and  leads  him  frequently  to  become  a  chronic  pauper.  It  is  alleged  that  the  labourer 
who  begins  by  asking  the  relieving  officer  for  a  midwifery  order  or  for  medical  attendance 
on  his  ailing  infant  is  easily  led  on  to  apply  for  a  medical  order  for  himself,  and  presently 
for  outdoor  relief.  No  such  allegation  is  made  with  regard  to  submission  to  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  public  health  authority.  On  the  contrary  there  is  absolute  uniformity 
of  testimony,  from  all  sorts  of  witnesses  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  medical  attend- 
ance and  medicine  of  the  public  health  department  has  no  pauperising  tendency. 
The  fever-stricken  patient  who  is  removed  to  the  isolation  hospital,  or  the  mother  who 


*  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Hospitals,  1882,  p.  11. 

+  Statement  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 
Q.  56605,  par.  131. 
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receives  hygienic  advice  about  her  infant,  is  not  thereby  induced  to  find  her  way  to  the 
Poor  Law.  Indeed,  it  has  been  repeatedly  given  in  evidence  by  witnesses  with  practical 
experience  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  public  health  medical  service — that  it 
is  rendered  in  the  interest  of  the  community  and  not  in  order  merely  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  individual — actually  creates  in  the  recipient  an  increased  feeling  of  personal  obliga- 
tion, and  even  a  new  sense  of  social  responsibility.  On  this  point  the  Commission  has 
the  very  authoritative  evidence  of  the  medical  member  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland,  in  emphatic  confirmation  of  the  other  testimony.*  This  sense  of  obligation 
is,  we  are  informed,  seen  in  a  new  responsibility  as  to  not  creating  nuisances  or  infecting 
relations  and  neighbours  ;  in  a  deliberate  intention  to  remain  healthy,  and  therefore  to 
control  physical  impulses  ;  and  in  an  altogether  heightened  parental  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  daily — even  the  hourly — details  of  family 
regimen  necessary  for  the  rearing  of  the  infant  or  the  recovery  of  the  invalid.  "  The  very 
aim  of  sanitarians,"  writes  to  me  a  public  health  officer,  "  is  to  train  the  people  to  better 
habits  of  life.  The  object  of  health  visiting  is  to  make  the  people  understand  that  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure."f  It  has,  indeed,  been  urged  on  the  Commission  that  actual  ex- 
perience of  public  health  administration  indicates  that  universal  medical  inspection, 
hygienic  advice,  and  the  appropriate  institutional  treatment  of  those  found  out  of  health 
might  have  as  bracing  an  effect  on  personal  character,  by  imposing  a  new  standard  of  physi- 
cal self-control,  as  it  would  have  on  corporeal  health.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination.  "  The  form  in  which  medical  aid  would  be  given,"  writes  Dr.  Newsholme, 
in  the  light  of  his  actual  experience  with  the  hundreds  of  phthisical  patients  whom  he  has 
treated,  "  would  be  such  as  constantly  to  enforce  on  the  minds  of  the  patients  their  duty  to 
the  community  and  to  themselves  in  matters  of  health.  Though  they  would  pay  nothing 
they  would  not  be  merely  passive  recipients  of  advice  and  attention.  The  influence  of 
the  doctor  would  demand  from  them  habits  of  life  and  even  sacrifices  of  personal  taste  in 
the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  community,  their  families  and  themselves,  which  would 
leave  them  conscious  of  a  sensible  discharge  of  duty  in  return  for  the  attention  which 
they  received.  The  discipline  of  responsibility  into  which  the  system  would  educate  them 
should,  in  my  judgment,  suffice  to  avoid  the  loss  of  self-respect  liable  to  arise  from  the 
merely  passive  receipt  of  gifts  ;  and  it  would  introduce  into  the  national  life  an  attitude 
towards  matters  of  personal  health  that  would  have  an  indirect  influence  on  conduct 
while  directly  restricting  disease. "J 

But  the  public  health  medical  service,  as  it  exists  to-day,  has  grave  defects.  Though 
nominally  co-extensive  with  the  kingdom  and  applicable  to  all  preventible  disease, 
it  exists,  over  a  large  part  of  the  country,  merely  in  skeleton  outline.  So  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  positively  a  majority  of  the  650  rural  sanitary  authorities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  smaller 
urban  sanitary  authorities,  have  no  hospitals  even  for  the  most  infectious  diseases,  no 
domiciliary  visitation  for  the  searching  out  of  disease,  and  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health  than  a  scrap  of  the  time  of  a  private  practitioner,  to  whom  the 
small  fee  of  a  few  guineas  comes  with  instructions  "  not  to  be  meddlesome."  Some  sanitary 
districts  are  far  too  small  for  efficiency,  there  being  even  "  urban  districts  "  with  less 
than  1,000  population.  It  is  true  that  there  is  provision  for  voluntary  combinations 
of  districts,  and  such  exist ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  arrange,  and  not  permanently  satis- 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Qs.  62,066-72. 

t  "  I  look,"  says  the  distinguished  sanitarian  who  is  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury,  "to  a  betterment 
oE  the  personal  factor  as  likely  at  the  present  time  (now  that  environment  has  reached  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence) to  be  most  effectual  in  the  betterment  of  physical  life.  I  would,  if  I  could,  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
homes  of  the  people  of  Finsbury  more  suitable  health  visitation,  by  which  we  should  gain  : — 

(a)  Information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  illness. 

(b)  Information  as  to  insanitary  conditions. 

(c)  Advice  on  domestic  hygiene,  dietaries,  cleanliness,  etc. 

(d)  Direction  and  advice  on  the  whole  question  of  care  of  infancy  and  children. 

(e)  Counsel  in  the  carrying  out  of  medical  treatment. 

{/)  Special  health  work  in  the  direction  of  phthisis  prevention,  physically  defective  children,  invalid 
children,  and  so  on. 

Such  health  visitation  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  malingering  and  unsupportable  complaints  of  which  we 
now  receive  a  large  number.  They  might  also  assist  in  providing  some  check  on  school  non-attendance,  em- 
ployers' certificates  in  relation  to  infectious  disease,  etc."  (Statement  ofj  Dr.  Newman,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Finsbury,  Q.  94287,  pars.  27-28.) 

%  Statement  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton,  Q.  92534,  par.  36. 

"  Most  people  can  pay  something  ;  if  they  cannot  pay  in  money,  they  can  pay  in  care  and  trouble  in 
carrying  out  instructions,  in  seeing  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  home,  and  in  taking  those  measures  of  precaution 
which  the  public  authority  considers  advisable,  in  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  in  seeing  that 
the  children  are  properly  clothed."  (Evidence  of  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester, 
Q.  38532.) 

NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
ars  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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factory.  Even  in  many  considerable  urban  districts  the  local  authorities,  have  not  yet 
realised  the  importance  either  of  extending  their  isolation  hospitals  to  anything  but  the 
"  seven  chief  zymotics,"  or  of  any  sort  of  supervision  of  infantile  ailments.  A  large  town 
like  Norwich  was,  in  1906,  making  "  no  special  provision  for  the  treatment  of  other  infectious 
ailments,  such  as  measles,  German  measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken-pox  and  mumps  ; 
nor  for  the  tuberculous  diseases,  nor  for  such  contagious  diseases  as  scabies  and  the 
pediculi,  nor  for  venereal  diseases."*  The  varied  activities  that  I  have  described  have, 
in  fact,  often  emanated  from  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  himself. 
It  is  a  further  drawback  that  the  apathy  of  the  local  authorities  is  not  systematically 
exposed  by  any  regular  inspection  by  the  Local  Government  Board,f  and  that  the  zeal 
and  enterprise  of  the  best  among  them  meets,  so  far  as  published  documents  go,  with  little 
official  recognition  or  encouragement.  Even  in  the  largest  provincial  centres  of  population, 
where  the  public  health  medical  service  is  most  fully  developed,  the  systematic  medical 
observation  of  the  children  is  limited  to  the  entirely  arbitrary  period  of  the  first  twelve 
months ;  there  is  no  regular  inspection  or  house-to-house  visitation  for  children  between 
one  and  five,  during  which  ages  measles  and  whooping  cough  are  most  deadly  ;  the  medical 
supervision  of  pupils  at  school  is  practically  restricted  to  those  whom  the  teachers  report 
as  absent  through  illness  ;  there  is  no  systematic  treatment  of  their  affections  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  teeth,  throat  and  skin — not  to  mention  incipient  curvature  ;  there  is  no  study 
of  diathesis  in  order  to  advise  as  to  occupation  ;  and  there  is  no  regular  system  of  ob- 
servation of  the  "  children  of  larger  growth  " — not  even  of  the  pregnant  mothers  of  the 
race.  After  infancy,  in  fact,  the  activity  of  the  most  public  spirited  medical  officer  of 
health  is  limited  practically  to  particular  diseases,  to  such,  in  fact,  as  the  local  authority 
may  choose  to  consider  sufficiently  infectious.  The  most  energetic  are  no  further  ad- 
vanced than,  following  the  lead  of  Dr.Niven  at  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Newsholme  at  Brighton, 
to  have  begun  to  include  tuberculosis,  and  to  provide  for  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  cases 
— usually  the  advanced  cases — of  phthisis  in  their  districts  ;  though  "  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  more  than  one- third  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  this  cause. "J  None 
of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  deal  with  venereal  diseases,  though  these  account, 
it  is  said,  for  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  and  a  vast  amount 
of  the  pauperism  of  disease.§  In  short,  the  public  health  medical  service,  though  excellent 
in  its  aims  and  results,  and  demonstrably  successful  in  a  few  zealous  districts,  for  such 
diseases  as  it  has  there  touched,  is,  from  a  national  standpoint,  suicidally  deficient  in  its 
volume  and  geographical  extension. 

V. — The  Conflict  and  Confusion  of  the  Rival  Medical  Services. 

I  estimate  the  total  annual  expenditure  out  of  the  rates  on  the  sick  of  England  and  Wales 
at  not  less  than  £7, 000,000. %    In  return  for  this  large  expenditure  we  have  two  conflicting 

*  Statement  of  Dr.  Cooper  Pattin,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Norwich,  Appendix  No.  XL VI  to  Vol.  IX, 
par.  6. 

f  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known,  even  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  of  what  the  several  local 
authorities  are  doing,  or  leaving  undone,  in  the  domain  of  public  health.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
statistical  or  other  information  for  the  kingdom  as  a  whole  as  to  municipal  hospitals,  health  visiting,  the 
treatment  of  phthisis,  tlie  campaign  against  infantile  mortality,  the  extent  and  the  diseases  with  regard  to 
which  voluntary  notification  is  in  operation,  and  many  other  points. 

X  Evidence  of  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester,  Q.  38380,  par.  63. 

§  See,  in  particular,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Allan,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  of  Leeds, 
Qs.  41231-41346  :  — "  Venereal  diseases,"  deposed  one  of  our  medical  witnesses,  "  exist  to  a  larger  extent 
and  in  worse  form  than  is  usually  supposed  ;  they  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  age.  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  do  not  give  rise  directly  and  indirectly  to  more  suffering  and  more  injury  to  us  as  a  nation  than 
even  tuberculosis.  The  dire  effects  of  syphilis  are  greatly  increased  by  alcohol.  I  am  convinced  the  greater 
majority  of  children  born  in  the  poorest  districts  (slum)  are  tainted  with  syphilis  ;  and  that  this  taint,  added  to 
conditions  of  environment,  e.g.,  overcrowding,  dirt,  insanitary  surroundings  and  improper  food,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  awful  mortality  amongst  children  in  these  districts.  Even  if  these  children  survive  they 
become  a  danger  and  an  expense  to  the  community.  They  are  mostly  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  possess  no 
inhibitory  power  and  readily  give  way  to  the  vices  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  It  is  difficult  to  call  them 
immoral  because  they  do  not  know  what  morality  is.  It  is  from  this  class  that  paupers  and  criminals  are 
made,  and  that  prisons,  asylums  and  workhouses  are  filled.  It  is  easier  to  point  out  a  vicious  spot  than 
suggest  a  remedy.  There  is  probably  no  panacea  for  this  state  of  things,  and  but  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  it.  A  more  humane  attitude  should  be  adopted  towards  those  suffering  from  venereal  diseases. 
Provident  associations,  friendly  and  trade  societies,  rigorously  exclude  patients  suffering  from  these  diseases 
from  their  medical  benefits.  Most  general  hospitals  refuse  to  admit  them  ;  a  small  proportion  are  admitted 
to  the  workhouse,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  in  those  admitted  is  some  indication  of  the  prevalence 
and  extent  of  syphilitic  infection."    (Evidence  of  Dr.  Ainsley,  Q.  52840,  pars.  15,  16.) 

This  includes  (a)  the  expenditure  on  hospitals,  medical  salaries,  medicine  and  health  visiting  of  local 
sanitary  authorities  ;  (b)  the  cost  of  the  infectious  disease  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ; 
(c)the  expenditure  of  Poor  Law  authorities  on  outdoor  medical  relief;  and  (d)  the  cost  of  thePoorLaw  infirm- 
aries, the  medical  attendance  and  nursing  of  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouses,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
in-door  paupers  who  are  receiving  medical  attendance.  It  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  lunatic  asylums, 
though  these  must  be  regarded  as  hospitals  for  mental  diseases. 
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public  medical  -services,  both  rate-paid,  overlapping,  practically  without  communication 
with  each  other,  working  on  diametrically  opposite  lines,  and  sometimes  positively  hinder- 
ing each  other's  work."  Between  them  they  fail  to  provide  for  a  large  .proportion  of  the 
illness — even  of  the  preventible  illness — of  the  community.  The  number  of  cases  of 
sickness — even  of  dangerous  infective  sickness — that  go  entirely  without  medical  attend- 
ance of  any  sort,  private  or  public,  is  demonstrably  enormous.*  The  high  proportion  of 
uncertified  deaths,  indicating  a  total  lack  of  any  sort  of  medical  attendance  even  in  the 
most  advanced  stages  of  disease,  rises,  as  the  Registrar- General  warns  us,  in  certain  towns 
in  England  to  4  or  5  per  cent.,  in  certain  landward  counties  of  Scotland  (Sutherland,. 
Ross-shire  and  Argyllshire)  to  as  much  as  20  and  even  30  per  cent.f  Personally  I  regard 
it  as  of  less  importance  that  people  should  die  without  medical  attendance  than  that  they 
should  live  without  it.  What  is  deplorable  is  the  enormous  amount  of  incipient  disease 
that  exists — undiscovered,  untreated  and  unchecked — in  the  infants,  school  children, 
and  young  persons  who  constitute  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  and  upon  whose  health 
the  productive  power  of  the  next  generation  depends. J    Even  in  the  Metropolis,  where 

*  Even  in  a  populous  urban  district  adjoining  the  Metropolis,  out  of  8,494  cases  discovered,  only  43  per 
cent,  had  any  medical  attendance  at  all. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Cases  investigated  of  the  respective  Diseases  Named,  the  Number 
Of  these  Cases  attended  by  a  Medical  Practitioner,  and  the  Total  Number  of  Deaths  of 
Children  under  Fifteen  Years  of  Age  Dying  from  these  Diseases  during  the  Three  Years 
ending  1906. 


Diseases. 

No.  of  Cases. 

Cases  attended  by 
Medical  Practitioner. 

Denths  under  15 
years  of  age. 

Percentage  of  cases 
attended  by  Medical 
Practitioner.  . 

Measles  -       -       -  - 

2,'/34 

1,417 

118 

51  7  per  cent. 

Whooping  cough  -       -       -  - 

1,629 

851 

102 

515  „  „ 

Chicken-pox  -       -       -       -  *- 

732 

359 

49-0  „  „ 

Mumps  -       -       -  - 

848 

242 

28-5  „  „ 

Tuberculosis  

32 

28 

.  155 

87-5  ,,  „ 

Influenza       -       -       -  . 

51 

23 

6 

45-0  ,,  ,, 

959 

364 

37  9  „  „ 

140 

38 

27-1  „  „ 

Uther  diseases  - 

1,369 

377 

27-5  „  „ 

8,494 

3,689 

381 

43  4  „  „ 

(Statement  of  Dr.  Butler,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Willesden,  Appendix  No.  XLIII  to  Vol.  IX,  par.  9.) 
"  At  present  public  health  and  Poor  Law  administration  only  operate  in  cases  of  destitution  and  grave 
infectious  disease.    This  is  not  sufficient  and  is  brought  to  bear  too  late  to  be  effectual."    (Statement  of  Dr. 
Newman,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Finsbury,  Q.  94287,  par.  28). 

f  In  some  Scottish  islands  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  uncertified.    (Statement  of  Dr.  Leslie 
Mackenzie,  Medical  Member  of  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland,  Q.  56605,  par.  111.)    At  St.  Helens 
(Prescot  Union),  which  I  have  been  unable  to  visit,  and  which  contains  a  population  of  nearly  100,000,  including 
an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  families  living  on  less  than  £1  per  week,  the  provision  of  medical  attend- 
ance for  the  sick  poor  is  reported  as  being  exceptionally  deficient.    Over  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  under  .one 
year,  and  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages,  are  uncertified.    The  Registrar-General  has,  I  believe, 
called  special  attention  to  this.    I  am  informed  that  any  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  chorea , 
septicemia,  otitis  media  purulenta  phlyctenular  conjunctivitis— to  say  nothing  of  mumps  and  ringworm— may 
be  found  among  the  15,000  children,without  any  medical  treatment,    Whooping  cough  and  measles  among  the 
poor  are  practically  never  seen  by  a  doctor,  unless  a  case  has  taken  some  serious  and  easily  recognised  compli- 
cation.   Morbid  conditions  of  the  eyes,  ears  and  nose,  are  common.    A  large  proportion  of  the  infants  die 
without  medical  attendance.    There  are  said  to  be  only  three  district  medical  officers  for  the  area  of  the  borough, 
each  of  whom  has  therefore  a  district  twice  as  populous  as  the  maximum  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  and  these  arc,  moreover,  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  .any  encouragement  by  the  board  of  guard- 
ians to  extend  their  medical  work.    The  number  for  the  whole  union,  which  has  a  population  of  160,000,  appears 
to  be  only  eight.  f  Without  in  any  way  imputing  neglect  to  the  Poor  Law  medical  staff,  it  would,  I  suggest,  be 
desirable  to  investigate  how  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  sick  poor  in  this  town,  who  are,  in  fact,  whether  from 
ignorance,  apathv,  or  absolute  indigence,  unable  to  obtain  medical  attendance,  do  not  have  it  provided  for  their 
children  if  not  for  themselves.    "  The  difficulty,"  reports  a  doctor  in  a  neighbouring  town,  "  in  obtaining  it 
(Poor  Law  medical  relief)  is  too  great  .  .  .  Before  the  patient  can  be  visited  by  the  parish  doctor,  he  must 
obtain  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer.    These  orders  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  stated  time  in  the  day 
(generally  between  9  and  10  in  the  morning),  and  there  are  numberless  instances  in  which  poor  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  doctor— even  a  doctor  who  charges  only  6d.  for  his  advice— never  obtain  medical  relief 
at  all,  and  the  large  number  of  uncertified  deaths  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  is  so  difficult  to  obtain." 

%  Some  idea  of  the  prevalence  among  the  children  of  the  great  towns,  of  dangerous  defects  of  eyes,  ear?, 
teeth,  nose  and  throat,  of  prevenliblc  skin  disease?,  and  of  arrestible  spinal  curvature— going  on  year  after 
year  entirely  untreated— may  be  gathered  from  the  remarkable  Report  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  F ourteen 
Hundred  School  Children,  by  the  Edinburgh  Charity  Organisation  Scci  ;ty  (1906).  No  less  grave  is  the  situation 
revealed  by  the  reports  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Hay  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical 
Training  (Scotland),  1903,  Vol.  I,  pp.  73-119.  Similar  statistics  can  be  compiled  from  the  elaborate  Annual 
Reports  of  Dr.  Kerr,  the  Medical  Officer  (Education)  of  the  London  County  Council.  There  is  also  the  re- 
markable Report  of  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  and  Captain  Foster  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  Children  of 
Glasgow  (1907).  '  _  . 

N0TE4 — References  made  in  this  Volume  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  abound,  and  where  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief  is  specially 
well  organised,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  18,000  infants  who  annually 
die  in  the  first  year  of  life  are  medically  attended,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  last  days  or  hours 
of  their  brief  existence — often  merely  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  coroner  or  the 
insurance  company.  Among  the  1,000,000  or  more  older  children  in  the  Metropolis, 
40,000  of  whom  are  ill  at  any  One  time,  thousands  of  the  cases  of  measles  and  whooping 
cough  are  not  medically  attended  at  all.  The  married  woman,  left  without  medical 
or  even  midwifery  attendance  at  her  first  childbirth,*  is  not  infrequently  injured  for  life, 
both  as  mother  and  as  industrial  worker.  The  young  artisan,  with  the  seeds  of  tuber- 
culosis in  him,  goes  on,  for  lack  of  medical  inspection  and  advice,  in  habits  of  life  which 
presently  bring  him,  too  late  to  be  cured — after,  perhaps,  he  has  infected  a  whole  family — 
to  the  sick  ward  of  the  workhouse.']'  Scarcely  less  important  to  the  nation  are  the  ravages 
of  venereal  disease,  which  now  goes  almost  entirely  untreated,  either  by  the  public  health 
medical  service  or  by  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  (except  when  advanced  cases  enter 
the  workhouse  as  destitute),  whilst  the  sick  clubs  and  provident  dispensaries  definitely 
or  by  implication  exclude  treatment  of  such  cases.  J  Yet  it  is  proved  that,  owing  to  lack 
of  medical  treatment  or  to  insufficient  medical  treatment,  such  diseases  as  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea  are  eventually  responsible  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pauperism  of  disease 
and  insanity,  §  besides  leading,  as  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration  reports,  to  "  diseases  of  bones  producing  deformity  and  disfigure- 
ment, disease?  of  the  eyes  producing  blindness,  diseases  of  the  ear  producing  deafness, 
disease  of  the  internal  organs  producing  defective  nutrition  and  deficient  development, 
disease  of  the  nervous  system  producing  insidious  forms  of  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxy."  || 
For  all  these  cases,  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  the  Poor  Law 
medical  service — costly  though  it  is — seems,  with  its  stigma  of  pauperism,  its  deterrent 
tests,  its  consequent  failure  to  get  hold  of  incipient  disease,  its  total  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
ventive aspect  of  medicine,  its  lack  of  co-ordination  between  domiciliary  inspection  and 
institutional  treatment,  practically  useless.  Poor  Law  medical  relief  may  even  be 
regarded,  for  all  its  relief  of  individual  suffering,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  health 
(at  any  rate  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases),  as  worse  than  useless.  In  so  far  as  it  encourages 
in  the  patient  faith  in  the  taking  of  medicine  instead  of  reliance  on  hygienic  regimen — 
wherever  the  district  medical  officer  dispenses  physic  rather  than  advice — it  positively 
counteracts  the  efforts  of  the  public  health  medical  service  in  the  promotion  of  personal 
hygiene.  And  when  the  district  medical  officer,  conscious  that  his  physic  will  not  avail, 
orders  "  medical  extras  "  he  provides  the  fatal  introduction  of  the  patient  to  reliance 
on  the  food  or  money  doled  out  by  the  relieving  officer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence 
of  a  separate  Poor  Law  medical  service,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients  under 
medical  treatment,  keeps  the  public  health  authority  from  acting  upon  its  statutory 


*  See  evidence  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean,  senior  gynaecologist  at  the  Cardiff  Infirmary,  Qs.  49492-49623.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  boards  of  guardians,  focussing  their  whole  attention  on  the  income  of  the  applicant, 
seldom  give  midwifery  orders  to  women  with  their  first  children,  exactly  the  occasion  on  which  skilful  treat- 
ment is,  in  the  public  interest,  most  necessary.  As  long  ago  as  1848  Lord  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.) 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — "  That  every  woman  claiming  medical  assistance  from  the  parish  in 
consequence  of  being  pregnant  shall  be  entitled,  in  all  cases,  to  the  aid  of  the  medical  officer  with  her  first 
child,  and  also  with  the  second  or  others  which  may  follow,  provided  she  present  a  certificate  from  the  medical 
officer  who  attended  her  in  her  previous  confinement,  stating  that  circumstances  had  occurred  in  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  natural  course  of  events,  which  rendered  it  desirable  that  she  should  have  medical  attendance 
•on  the  next  occasion  of  delivery."    (Hansard,  vol.  XCVIL,  p.  633,  March  16th,  1848.) 

f  39  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  consumption  take  place  in  the  workhouse  (Sheffield.) 

X  Statement  of  Dr.  Newsholme,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Brighton,  Q.  92534,  pars.  16,  29. 

"  Venereal  disease  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  production  of  pauperism.  .  .  .  During  the  year  1886,  119 
case3  of  acute  venereal  diseases  have  been  admitted  (to  Leeds  Poor  Law  Infirmary)  or  one-fifteenth  of  the 
total  number  of  admissions.  .  .  .  On  admission  many  of  them  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  having  come  into  the 
workhouse  as  a  last  resource  when  their  condition  compelled  them  ;  and  having  been  patched  up  they  do  not 
stay,  but  discharge  themselves  long  before  they  have  had  sufficient  treatment.  .  .  .  Many  more  are  pauper- 
ised from  the  later  effects  of  these  diseases.  .  .  .  From  an  examination  of  the  notes  of  560  consecutive  adult 
male  admissions  it  was  found  that  of  that  number  242  had  suffered  from  these  diseases.  .  .  .  This  disease  is 
one  of  the  great  contributing  causes  of  infant  mortality."  (Evidence  of  Dr.  Allan,  medical  superintendent 
of  Poor  Law  infirmary  at  Leeds,  Qs.  41233  (pars.  1,  3,  7,  8),  41248.) 

But  in  other  unions  the  guardians  are  often  "  very  severe  "  on  applicants  suffering  from  venereal  disease 
and  do  all  they  can  to  make  them  go  elsewhere.  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Stonham,  district  medical  officer  for  Stepney, 
Q.  21504.)  Such  patients  are  sometimes  forcibly  ejected  from  workhouses.  (Evidence  of  Mr.  Cutter,  clerk 
to  Woolwich  Union,  Q.  19462a.) 

§  I  gather  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Mott,  F.R.S.,  Pathologist  to  the  Claybury  Asylum  of  the  London  Countv 
Council,  that  it  now  seems  that  syphilis  is  more  responsible  for  insanity  than  alcoholism  ;  and  especially  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  practically  all  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  locomotor  ataxy. 

||  Report  of  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  1904,  p.  77. 
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powers  to  provide  hospital  accommodation  for  all,  and  temporary  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  for  the  poorer  classes,  except  for  this  or  that  particular  disease,  or  for  infants 
under  twelve  months  old.  The  local  sanitary  authority  is  even  warranted,  though  the 
tramp  on  discharge  may  infect  a  whole  town,  in  refusing  to  treat  the  most  infectious 
or  communicable  diseases  when  these  occur  in  destitutej>aupers.* 

As  I  have  shown,  the  conflict  and  confusion  between  the  two  rival  public  medical 
services  has  already  reduced  the  question  of  recovery,  from  the  patient  or  his  friends,  of 
the  cost  of  his  treatment  and  hospital  maintenance,  to  a  state  of  chaos,  almost  ludicrous 
in  its  paradoxes.  The  more  destitute  a  patient  is,  the  more  frequently  he  is  liable  to 
have  the  cost  of  his  treatment  charged  to  himself  and  recovered  from  his  relatives  ;  and 
it  is  just  in  those  cases  in  which  such  a  charge  is  made  and  the  amount  recovered  that  he 
is  most  frequently  subjected  to  the  stigma  of  pauperism  and  disqualified  from  exercising 
the  electoral  franchise.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  maintained  in  hospital 
and  treated  free  of  charge,  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism  or  electoral  disqualification, 
the  rich  man  may  take  advantage  of  the  rate-provided  service  as  freely  as  the  starving 
tramp.  No  less  incongruous  is  the  distinction  made  between  different  diseases.  Patients 
who  have  so  neglected  the  elementary  duties  of  personal  cleanliness  as  to  become  infested 
with  lice  are  treated  free  of  charge,  their  clothing  is  disinfected  gratis,  and  it  may  even 
(as  at  Liverpool)  be  destroyed  and  replaced  at  the  public  expense — all  without  any  stigma 
of  pauperism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  suffering  from  an  occupational  disease 
incurred  in  the  earning  of  his  daily  bread,  under  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol, has,  unless  destitute,  nowhere  any  right  to  public  medical  aid  ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
places  no  public  medical  attendance  is  provided  for  him,  unless  he  becomes  destitute, 
under  any  conditions.  The  wife  who,  in  the  public  interest,  is  compulsorily  removed  from 
her  home  as  a  dangerous  (or  merely  a  publicly  disagreeable)  lunatic  becomes  (in  England) 
a  pauper,  makes  her  husband  a  pauper,  and  subjects  him  to  the  liability  of  having  to  repay 
to  the  guardians  the  whole  cost  of  her  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Barry  dock 
labourer  or  the  Widnes  chemical  worker  who  breaks  his  leg  in  a  drunken  spree  gets  hospital 
maintenance  and  the  best  of  surgical  attendance  provided  for  him  out  of  the  rates  without 
conditions,  without  charge,  without  stigma  of  pauperism  and  without  electoral  disquali- 
fication. Nor  does  the  presence  or  the  degree  of  danger  to  the  public  afford  any  certainty 
that  there  will  be  any  public  provision  for  medical  treatment.  The  most  dangerous  of  all 
diseases  to  the  public  health — syphilis — is  owing  to  "  deterrent  "  tests,  at  present  not 
usually  dealt  with  at  all — and  practically  never  in  its  most  contagious  phase — by  either 
the  public  health  or  the  Poor  Law  medical  service.  Tuberculosis,  which  I  believe  stands 
second  in  public  danger,  is,  in  its  incipient  stages  when  treatment  is  of  some  use,  publicly 
provided  for  only  in  a  few  towns  to  a  small  extent ;  and  even  in  its  advanced  stages, 
when  it  is  most  communicable,  it  is  nearly  everywhere  treated  by  a  public  authority  only 
when  the  patient  is  destitute,  and  is  then  scarcely  ever  treated  in  a  way  calculated  to 
promote  recovery. 

Finally,  through  the  chaos  into  which  the  whole  subject  of  public  medical  attendance  has 
been  allowed  to  fall,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  what  might  easily  develop  into  a  new 
national  danger,  namely,  the  irresponsible  grant  of  "  relief  in  kind,"  and  even  a  weekly  dole 
of  money,  by  the  public  health  authorities,  intent  only  on  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
heedless  of  the  perils  of  a  system  of  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief.  On  the  other  hand 
we  discover  enlightened  and  progressive  boards  of  guardians,  in  their  anxiety  to  diminish 
the  disease  that  reduces  so  many  to  dependence  on  the  poor  rate,  boldly  trespassing  into  the 
domain  of  public  health  administration,  and  actually  pressing  all  and  sundry  wage- 
earners,  in  whom  incipient  tuberculosis  is  detected,  to  enter  a  Poor  Law  institution  and 
incur  all  the  taint  of  pauperism  and  a  dangerous  familiarity  with  Poor  Law  relief,  in  order 
that,  in  the  public  interest,  they  may  be  shown  how  to  live  healthily. 

It  is  quite  another  kind  of  anomaly  that  two  of  the  most  important  instruments  of  the 
public  health  medical  service,  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  and  vaccination, 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  public  health  organisation,  but  are  attached,  more 
or  less  closely,  to  the  Poor  Law.  The  nomination  of  local  registrars  of  births  and  deaths, 
who  receive  authentic  information  of  what  it  is  essential  for  the  medical  officer  of  health 

*  At  Bristol,  between  1886  and  1894,  the  board  of  guardians  itself  provided  isolation  hospital  accom- 
modation for  all  the  destitute  infectious  sick,  whilst  the  town  council  provided  similar  (only  far  superior) 
accommodation  for  the  non-destitute  infectious  sick.  The  results  of  this  administrative  duplication  was 
so  injurious  (small- pox  twice  becoming  epidemic  in  the  city),  the  friction  and  delays  were  so  great,  and  the 
total  expense  was  so  unnecessarily  increased,  that  after  eight  years'  trial  the  board  of  guardians  ceded  the 
whole  service  to  the  town  council,  which  has  since  dealt  alike— but  only  for  these  particular  three  or  four 
diseases— with  the  destitute  and  the  non-destitute.  As  regards  all  other  kinds  of  disease  the  conflict  con- 
tinues, and  the  results,  although  not  so  dramatically  obvious,  may  be  no  less  disastrous. 

'  NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume, 
are  to  the  page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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to  know,  by  the  board  of  guardians,  and  their  almost  complete  lack  of  connection  with  the 
local  health  service,  is  explicable  only  on  historical  grounds.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
vaccination  doctors  and  officers  who  now  administer  at  enormous  expense  a  specific  medical 
treatment  free  to  all  alike,  destitute  or  non-destitute,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  a 
disease  that  has  now  been  made  far  less  disabling  to  the  individual  and  far  less  destructive 
to  the  community  than  either  tuberculosis  or  syphilis. 

VI. — Voluntary  Agencies  and  Private  Medical  Practice. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  duty  to  survey  the  various  voluntary  agencies  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sickness  or  the  work  of  the  private  medical  practitioner.  Extensive  and  valuable 
as  is  their  operation  it  is  plain  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  leave  a  vast  area  of  sickness 
untreated  ;  and  that  they  do  not,  in  practice,  "  prevent  "  the  very  large  amount  of  pre- 
ventive disease  or  the  very  large  number  of  preventible  deaths.  The  experience  of  the 
past  fifty  years  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  likelihood  that  either  volun- 
tary charity  or  private  medical  practice  will  ever  cover  the  whole  field.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  nor  any  combination  of  the  two,  can  ever  suffice  for  the  public  needs.  To 
take  first  the  treatment  that  might  be  expected  to  be  provided,  on  a  commercial  basis, 
at  the  expense  of  the  patient  himself.  Even  if  we  could  imagine  that  every  wage-earner 
(including  all  the  casual  labourers  and  all  the  women)  could  be  induced  to  join  a  provi- 
dent medical  club  or  friendly  society,  and  could  be  made  never  to  fall  "  out  of  benefit," 
this  would  still  leave  unprovided  for  the  expensive  operations,  the  assiduous  nursing, 
the  prolonged  treatment  in  hospital,  the  care  in  convalescence — in  fact,  all  that  is  included 
in  the  ever-growing  range  of  institutional  treatment.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the 
wage-earning  class,  which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population,  could  possibly 
provide  this  for  themselves  and  their  families  at  their  own  expense.  The  most  that  they 
are  urged  to  do  is  to  provide  by  insurance  for  their  domiciliary  treatment  and  for  the 
medicines  prescribed  for  them — estimated  (as  given  in  evidence  to  the  Commission)  * 
to  cost  10s.  per  head  per  annum,  or  Is.  a  week  for  each  average  family.  Even  this,  it  must 
be  noted,  always  involves  in  practice  more  or  less  charity  (in  the  shape  of  unremunerated 
work  )  onthe  part  of  the  medical  profession.  And  even  this  modicum  of  provision  has  been 
found  quite  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  casual  labourers  and  the  mass  of  women  workers 
who  together  account  for  some  millions  of  people.  What  is  far  more  important  from  the 
national  standpoint  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  "  club  practice  "  and  provident  dispensary 
work — however  soothing  it  may  be,  and  however  relieving  it  may  be  to  the  immediate 
suffering  of  the  patients — is  practically  useless  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  bargain  of  the  "  club  doctor  "  or  of  the  provident  dispensary  to  search  out  cases 
of  incipient  disease  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  look  to  either  of  them  for  the  "  early 
diagnosis  "  which  is  alone  of  any  avail ;  it  is  not  their  business  to  consider  the  deterioration 
of  the  environment  for  other  people  by  the  "  missed  case."  The  doctor  of  the  club  or  of  the 
provident  dispensary,  dependent  for  a  livelihood  on  a  wide  popularity  among  his  ignorant 
patients,  cannot  be  expected  to  run  counter  to  their  prejudices  and  to  offer  them,  instead 
of  the  "  bottle  of  physic,"  stern  advice  as  to  the  need  for  physical  control,  and  as  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  not  altering  their  careless  or  intemperate  habits  of  life.  Where  the  patient 
chooses  his  doctor,  he  chooses  the  doctor  whose  methods  and  manners  he  likes  best,  not 
the  one  most  likely  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  club 
or  dispensary  doctor — like  the  "  sixpenny  "  with  whom  he  competes — has  neither  time  nor 
opportunity,  in  dealing  with  the  continuous  stream  of  patients  filing  into  his  surgery  or  the 
commercial  dispensary,  for  either  accurate  diagnosis,  domiciliary  inspection  or  useful 
hygienic  advice.  Thus,  even  the  medical  attendance  that  is  at  present  paid  for  by  the 
more  self-reliant  section  of  the  wage-earning  population,  and  might,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
be  conceivably  paid  for  by  all,  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  -nreventive  medicine,  of  doubtful 
utility. 

Turning  now  to  the  medical  charities,  we  may  say  that,  with  trifling  exceptions,  they 
consist  of  hospitals  or  other  "  institutions."  Here,  be  it  observed,  we  have  really  gratu- 
itous medical  assistance,  without  a  deterrent  test  or  stigma  of  pauperism — that  is  to  say, 
both  maintenance  and  treatment  without  payment,  direct  or  indirect,  present  or  future, 
from  the  patients  benefited  or  their  relations.  The  workman  admitted  to  a  voluntary 
hospital  knows  and  actually  feels  in  the  majority  of  cases  (even  if  he  is  a  halfpenny  a  week 
subscriber)  that  he  is  receiving  something  for  which  he  has  not  paid.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  him  when  he  receives  the  benefit  of  the  isolation  hospital  or  the  health  visitor,  the 
Poor  Law  infirmary  or  the  district  medical  officer,  to  all  of  which  he  believes  that  he  has 


*  Evidence  before  the  Commission,  Q.  72604. 
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contributed  in  the  rates.  But  the  voluntary  hospitals,  whatever  may  be  their  psychological 
effect,  are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  not  to  be  found.  Far  from  being  distributed  over 
the  whole  country  according  to  geographical  requirements,  they  are,  in  fact,  concentrated 
in  London  and  the  sixty  or  seventy  larger  or  more  ancient  provincial  towns,  where  physicians 
and  surgeons  and  their  students  love  to  congregate.*  The  selection  of  the  diseases  which 
these  hospitals  are  willing  to  admit  for  treatment  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  preventive 
medicine,  equally  arbitrary.  It  was,  in  fact,  because  they  refused  to  provide  for  the 
zymotic  diseases,  or  for  any  epidemic,  that  the  municipal  hospitals  arose.  It  was  because 
they  would  not  deal  with  cases  of  chronic  disablement  that  the  Poor  Law  had  to  develop 
its  "  hospital  branch."  To-day  there  is  no  sign  of  any  development  of  medical  charity 
■competent  to  provide  institutional  treatment  all  over  the  country  for  the  two  gravest 
national  diseases,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  In  fact,  what  the  voluntary  hospitals  like 
to  deal  with  is  the  acute  case  and  the  unique  or  "  interesting  "  case — just  those  which  are 
least  frequent,  and  in  all  probability,  to  preventive  medicine,  the  least  important.  More- 
over, even  where  voluntary  hospitals  exist,  and  even  in  those  diseases  which  they  select  for 
treatment,  their  provision,  excellent  as  it  is  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  the  same  capital  drawback 
as  that  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary,  namely,  its  complete  disconnection  with  domiciliary 
inspection  and  supervision  before  and  after  the  acute  stage  of  illness.  In  fact,  as  it  has 
been  paradoxically  put  to  me,  the  voluntary  hospital  is,  so  far,  at  least,  as  its  provision  of 
beds  is  concerned,  not  concerned  with  the  treatment  of  disease  ;  what  it  treats  and  treats 
so  magnificently  is  collapse  from  disease.  Until  the  patient  is  so  ill  that  he  cannot  continue 
at  his  employment,  he  does  not  enter  the  hospital ;  as  soon  as  he  is  well  enough  to  be 
discharged,  his  case  disappears  from  the  ken  of  the  hospital  staff. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  health  as  dependent  on  preventive  medicine, 
the  "  sixpenny  doctor,"  the  "  club  practice,"  the  provident  dispensary  and  the  endowed 
hospital  are  alike  inherently  inadequate. 

VII. — Inferences  and  Suggestions. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  following  tentative  conclusions  :— 

(1)  That  there  is  to-day  in  all  parts  of  the  country  an  enormous  amount  of  quite 
preventible  disease,  which  is  having  a  serious  effect  on  the  national  physique  and 
the  national  production. 

(2)  That,  moreover,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a  large  amount  of  serious  illness  is 
without  any  medical  attendance  at  all,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  is  without  medical 
attendance  in  the  more  curable  period  ;  and  that  this  results,  not  only  in  a  great 
number  of  preventible  deaths,  but  also  in  prolonged  suffering,  loss  of  productive 
employment,  the  infection  of  others,  permanent  disablement,  premature  and  unneces- 
sary pauperism,  and  race  deterioration. 

(3)  That,  as  Chadwick  discovered  between  1834  and  1848,  positively  the  bulk  of 
pauperism  is  caused  by  this  preventible  disease,  either  through  the  destitution 
created  by  temporary  illness,  or  by  that  caused  by  permanent  disablement  or  pre- 
mature exhaustion,  or  by  that  of  the  widows  and  orphans  due  to  the  premature 
and  preventible  deaths  of  their  breadwinners. 

(4)  That  this  preventible  disease  is  never  likely  to  be  prevented,  either  by  private 
medical  practice  on  a  commercial  basis  or  by  medical  charities. 

(5)  That  the  £7,000,000  which  is  annually  spent  out  of  the  rates  m  England  and 
Wales  alone  on  sickness  (prevention  and  treatment)  is,  owing  to  bad  organisation,  very 
largely  wasted  so  far  as  any  advantage  to  public  health  is  concerned. 

(6)  That  any  reform,  either  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  or  of  the  public  health 
medical  service,  must  be  in  the  direction  of  uniting  into  one  systematically  organised 
service  the  various  competing,  overlapping  and  mutually  conflicting  rate-supported 
agencies  that  now  so  largely  counteract  each  other. 

(7)  That  the  principal  and  primary  object  of  any  medical  provision  at  the  public 
expense  ought  to  be,  not  the  relief  of  the  present  suffering  of  the  individual  patient 
but  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  its  cure,  in  him  and  in  the  rest  of  the  community. 

*  The  total  number  of  endowed  and  voluntary  hospitals  of  all  kinds  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  by 
Burdett  as  140  (Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities  Annual,  1907)  ;  having  not  quite  20,000  beds  (being  only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  of  the  sick  beds  that  are  provided)  ;  and  situated  in  only  sixty-four  separate 
towns,  though  the  number  of  places  with  over  10,000  population  at  the  1901  census  (reckoning  the  Metropolis 
as  one)  was  no  fewer  than  435.  Thus,  six  out  of  every  seven  towns  have  no  voluntary  hospitals  :  or  none 
of  any  size  or  importance. 

NOTE.  References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  in  this  Volume, 
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(8)  That  the  public  medical  service  must  accordingly  be  organised  on  the  principle 
of  :  (a)  Searching  out  all  disease  ;  (6)  Early  diagnoses  ;  (c)  Immediate  treatment ; 
(d)  Complete  co-ordination  between  domiciliary  supervision  and  institutional  treat- 
ment; and  (e)  Continuous  hygienic  advice. 

(9)  That  whilst  all  deterrent  "  tests  "  are  inconsistent  with  the  very  object  of  a 
public  medical  service,  individual  obligation  and  personal  responsibility  should  be 
made  a  cardinal  feature  of  any  provision  of  medical  treatment  at  the  public  expense  ; 
namely,  (a)  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  infecting  others  or  deteriorating  their 
environment ;  (b)  the  obligation  to  become  and  to  remain  healthy  by  good  physical 
habits  and  self-control ;  and  (c)  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  healthy  environment 
and  regimen  for  one's  dependents. 

(10)  That  in  view  of  these  paramount  considerations  of  public  health  and  personal 
obligation,  it  may  be  desirable  (as  the  Poor  Law  Board  under  Mr.  Goschen's  presi- 
dency was  suggesting  in  1870)  that  there  should  be  "  free  medicine  to  the  poorer 
classes  generally,  as  distinguished  from  actual  paupers,  and  perfect  accessibility  to 
medical  advice  at  all  times  under  thorough  organisation." 

(11)  That  if  any  fee  or  payment  by  the  patient  (otherwise  than  through  his  rates) 
be  thought  desirable,  this  should  be  determined  by  Parliament  on  some  basis  of 
principle,  applicable  to  medical  treatment  by  any  public  agency,  and  enforced  uni- 
formly by  judicial  procedure. 

(12)  That  in  view  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  pecuniary  outdoor  relief,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  limit  the  benefits  of  the  public  medical  service  to  advice,  medicine  and 
institutional  treatment ;  leading  the  provision  of  maintenance  at  home,  of  the  patient 
or  his  family,  to  be  found  either  by  himself,  by  provident  agencies,  by  organised 
charity  or — when  all  else  fails — by  aliment  specially  ordered  in  each  case,  after  full 
enquiry,  by  some  other  department  or  organ  of  the  public  authority. 

(13)  That  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  best  form  of  organisation  of  a  public  medical 
service  would  result,  not  from  a  centrally  organised  State  medical  service,  but  from 
(a)  leaving  the  local  sanitary  authorities  free  to  make  their  own  appointments,  with 
the  usual  provision  for  permanence  of  tenure,  and  to  administer  their  own  institutions*; 
and  (6)  making  a  substantial  grant-in-aid  from  the  Exchequer,  conditional  on  central 
inspection  and  audit,  dependent  on  the  attainment  of  a  "  National  minimum  " 
standard  of  efficiency,  and  proportionate  to  the  expenditure  actually  incurred  by  the 
local  authority  (as  with  the  old  grant-in-aid  of  the  county  police  forces). 

(14)  That  the  reorganisation  in  every  sanitary  district,  of  the  two  existing  rate-sup- 
ported medical  services,  into  one  public  medical  service  under  a  salaried  "  whole-time  '* 
medical  superintendent  with  public  health  qualifications!  and  an  adequate  visiting 
staff  of  salaried  "  whole  timers  "  (with  universal  "  health  visiting,"  free  domiciliary 
attendance  to  all  who  choose  to  accept  it,  and  adequate  institutional  treatment),  does 
not  involve  any  interference  with  voluntary  hospitals  or  the  existing  arrangements 
for  medical  education.  Any  classes  of  cases  which  the  hospitals  desired  to  receive 
could  be  sent  to  them  as  at  present  ;  the  local  authority  only  providing  whatever 
institutional  accommodation  the  voluntary  agencies  had  failed  to  supply. 

(15)  That  the  provision  of  a  public  medical  service  (by  salaried  "whole  timers 
even  if  as  gratuitous  as  the  public  elementary  school,  would  not,  I  suggest,  interfere 
with  the  remunerative  kind  of  private  medical  practice.  Every  patient  able  to  afford 
a  remunerative  fee  would  still  prefer  to  choose  his  own  doctor.  The  specialist  practice 
in  medicine  or  surgery  would  remain  wholly  unaffected.  In  short,  the  organisation 
of  a  salaried  "  whole  time  "  public  medical  service  would  affect  the  medical  profession 
in  two  ways,  and  two  ways  only.  In  the  long  run  (but  this  only  gradually)  it  would 
substitute  for  the  "sixpenny  doctor"  and  the  "club  practice"  a  salaried  service 
of  young  "dispensary  doctors,"  gaining  general  experience  whilst  qualifying  for 
specialism  or  superior  salaried  appointments.  And  it  would,  whilst  leaving  good 
private  practitioners  and  specialists  unaffected,  multiply  the  salaried  appointments 
permitting,  and  indeed  invoiving,research  into  the  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  disease. 

*  Where  (as  in  London  and  the  other  administrative  counties)  there  are  two  grades  of  local  authorities 
it  may  be  suggested  that  all  institutions  should  be  provided  and  administered  by  the  county,  and  all  health 
visiting,  domiciliary  treatment  and  local  dispensaries  by  the  minor  authority  (Metropolitan  or  non-county 
borough  or  urban  or  rural  district)— the  latter  perhaps  with  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  county  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  grant-in-aid  from  the  Exchequer. 

t  "  In  such  a  medical  service,  the  administrative  head,  co-ordinating  as  he  would  the  several  branches  of  the 
service — curative  and  prophylactic,  domiciliary,  scholastic  and  institutional — will  be  a  physician  who  may 
have  been  originally  engaged  in  the  administration  of  any  one  branch,  but  who  has  practical  knowledge  of 
each  of  the  other  branches,  and  is  best  fitted  for  the  work  of  co-ordinating  them."  A  Discussion  on  the  Co- 
ordination of  the  Public  Medical  Services,  by  Dr.  Newsholme,  1907,  p.  13,  reprinted  from  British  Medical  Journal^ 
September  14th,  1907. 
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C.  THE  HISTORY  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  BRADFORD, 

1838—1906. 


COMPILED  under  the  directions  of  Mrs.  SIDNEY  WEBB  from  the  MS.  records 
of  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 


1.— 1838-1894. 

A. — The  Able-bodied. 

The  administration  of  poor  relief  in  Bradford  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  in  fact 
right  up  to  1894,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
not  only  by  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  policy,  but  also 
(especially  during  the  earlier  period)  by  laxity  and 
extravagance.  This  is  specially  app-arent  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  able-bodied. 

In  September,  1842,  a  certain  Samuel  Cowling 
wrote  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  as  follows :  — 
"  A  sense  of  duty  to-  the  public  induces  me  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  the  present  management  of 
the  poor  in  the  Bradford  Union.  I  hope  I  am  able 
to  do  so  accurately,  having  given  my  attendance  at 
the  board  weekly  with  only  two  exceptions  for  the 
third  year.  In  the  Bradford  Union,  in  many  town- 
ships, superintendence  and  inspection  is  neglected, 
in  some  cases  the  relieving  officers  do  not  come  within 
some  of  their  townships  for  a  month,  perhaps  in  some 
cases  more  ;  the  duty  is  performed  by  the  assistant 
overseer,  frequently  attended  by  the  guardians  of  such 
township  ;  it  is  contended  at  the  board  that  such 
practice  is  best,  and  visiting  and  inspection  is  a  mis- 
chievous interference.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  alarming 
increase-  of  rates-  (in  some  townships  100  per  cent.) 
cannot  be  arrested  by  other  than  a  vigilant  inspection 
of  those  receiving  relief."1  A  week  later  the  Board 
of  Guardians  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
"  the  present  management  and  large  expenditure  of 
the  union,  and  to  see  in  what  manner  the  same  may 
be  improved  and  remedied."2 

The  committee  met  several  times,  and  witnesses 
were  examined.  The  evidence  all  went  to  show  that 
there  was  little,  if  any,  attempt  made  to  investigate 
the  cases,  and  to  visit  the  homes  of  applicants  for  relief. 
'  A  large  amount  of  out-relief  was  paid  to  paupers 
chargeable  to  other  unions,  but  living  in  Bradford. 
It  was  said  that  "  money  was  frequently  given  to' 
paupers  belonging  to  other  townships  without  inves- 
tigation, the  officers  knowing  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended would  be  repaid  at  the  quarter,  and  without 
remark."3  Another  witness  stated  that  "he  be- 
lieved a  great  amount  of  relief  was  afforded  to  out 
townships,  and  that  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  with- 
out their  authority  from  the  townships  to  which  they 
belong,  and  without  removal,  and  that  when  they  are 
removed  they  return  in  a  very  short  time  and  are 
again  chargeable,  which  forms  a  great  hardship  upon 
a  new  and  foreign  population  like  Bradford."4 

The  amount  of  relief,  instead  of  being  fixed  by  the 
board  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  offi- 
cers. Moreover  it  appears  that  the  iisual  practice  was 
for  a  committee  of  ratepayers  to  attend  the  relieving 
officers  on  the  pay-days,  and  in  the  case  "  of  at  least 
one  township- "  (Allerton)  "  reductions  in  the  amount 
of  relief  given,  and  additions  thereto',  were  constantly 
made  by  the  direction  of  such  local  boards  or  com- 
mittees, and  without  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians."5 


1  MS.  Letters,  September  13,  1842. 

2  MS.  Minule=,  September  23,  1842. 
MS.  Minute^,  October  31,  1°42. 

*  V&  Minutes,  October  3,  1482. 
s  MS.  Minutes,  October  11,  1842. 


In  four  townships  the  payments  to  paupers  were  all 
made  at  public-houses.  The  relief  was  given  wholly 
in  money,  and  a  large  amount  of  out-relief  was  given 
in  the  form  of  payment  of  rents.  One  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  stated  that  "  more  money  for 
rents  was  sometimes  paid  on  a  pay-day  than  all  the 
poor  received."1  As  to  the  policy  of  the  payment 
of  rents  there  appears  to  have  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  witnesses  thought  that  the  board 
ought  to  set  its  face  aga  nst  such  a  form  of  relief ; 
others  argued  that  it  was  necessary  sometimes  to  pay 
rents,  otherwise  the  families  would  be  broken  up, 
"  and  we  must  either  set  them  up  again  or  take  them 
into  the  workhouse."3 

One  great  evil  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  out-relief  was  the  lack  of  any  work  for  the  able- 
bodied  recipients  of  relief.  One  of  the  overseers  stated 
that  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  relief  given  was  to  able- 
bodied  persons.  A  motion  made  in  May,  1842,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  labour  test  had  been  lost,  and  not 
much  result  appears  to  have  come  of  attempts  made  by 
the  Guardians  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  sur- 
veyors in  providing  work  for  the  unemployed,3  and 
some  stone-breaking  which  had  been  provided  was  &oon 
exhausted.* 

It  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  the  regular  prac- 
tice for  the  wages  of  those  in  partial  employment  to 
be  supplemented  by  poor  relief.  One  relieving  officer 
stated  that  "  in  cases  where  there  are  families  partially 
employed,  it  is  customary  to  give  them  assistance  from 
the  parish  funds."5 

There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  committee  that  the  Board 
ought  to-  take  matters  more  under  its  own  direction, 
not  allowing  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  decided  by  com- 
mittees of  ratepayers  or  by  relieving  officers,  that  some 
work  should  be  provided  for  able-bodied  recipients  of 
relief,  and  that  some  proportion  of  the  out-relief  given 
to-  the  able-bodied  should  be  in  kind.  The  idea  of 
restricting  outdoor  relief  and  offering  the  workhouse 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated.  In  the 
words«of  one  of  the  relieving  officers,  it  was  thought 
that  this  "  would  be  attended  with  evil,  as  living  in 
idleness  would  induce  the  inmates  to  increase  and  to 
become  permanent  paupers."6 

No  very  drastic  measures  were  taken  as  the  result  of 
the  investigations  of  the  committee  ;  but  resolutions 
were  passed  requiring  the  relieving  officers  to  keep 
their  accounts  more  strictly,  and  to  report  to  the 
Board  all  cases  of  an  advance  or  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  relief  ordered. 

It  was  probably  more  directly  due  to  the  Outdoor 
Labour  Order  of  1842  than  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee,  that  in  January,  1843,  it  was  resolved 
that  in  future  one-half  of  the  relief  given  to  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  should  be  in  bread.7  Inquiries  were 
also  made  with  a  view  to  providing  work  for  able- 


1  Ma.  Minutes,  October  11,  1842. 

2  M55.  Minutes,  October  24,  1842. 

3  MS.  Minutes,  January^  1840,  October  31,  1842. 

4  MS.  Minutes,  September  23,  1842. 

5  MA.  Minntes,  October  24,  1842. 

6  MS.  Minutes,  October  11,  1842. 

7  MS.  Minutes,  January  13,  1843.  A  few  months  ater 
meal  flour  and  potatoes  were  substituted  for  bread. 
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ibodied  recipients  of  out-relief,  and  an  agreement  was 
^entered  into  between  the  Guardians  and  a  Mr.  Laws 
ior  the  removal  of  the  refuse  on  Quarry  Hill,1 
in  the  township  of  Idle.  But  in  April  of  the  same  year 
a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
JBoard  that  the  working  of  the  labour  test  is  altogether 
impracticable,  an  extra  cost  to  the  Union,  of  no  real 
advantage  to  the  ratepayers,  and  that  no  more  work 
can  be  contracted  for  until  the  work  now  in  operation 
oan  be  finished."2  Attempts  were  made  to  get  the 
Outdoor  Labour  Test  rescinded,  but  to  no  effect.  It  is 
not  clear  from  the  minutes  what  was  the  system 
actually  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  a  labour  test  for  the  able- 
bodied  recipients  of  outdoor  relief ;  but  in  November, 
1843,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  wrote  complaining 
that  the  Guardians  had  not  attempted  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  out  the  order,  but  had  pro- 
ceeded by  degrees  to  adopt  a  quite  different  system. 
M  The  Commissioners  desire  now  distinctly  to  state 
■that  they  cannot  allow  this  system  to  continue.  In  the 
employment  of  men  by  the  surveyor  at  the  expense  of 
the  highway  rates,  the  Commissioners  do  not  wish  to 
interfere,  but  they  think  it  their  duty  to  require  that 
the  able-bodied  paupers  receiving  relief  from  the  Guar- 
dians should  be  placed  under  the  superintendent  at 
such  work  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. .  .  .  The  Commissioners  consider  it  indis- 
pensable that  some  other  work  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  in  the  township  of  Idle  should  be  provided, 
•so  that  every  pauper  may  be  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  one  or  the  other.  The  Commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  three  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  this  com- 
munication will  afford  the  Guardians  sufficient  time 
ior  making  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  order,  and 
it  will  be  the  auditor's  duty  to  see  that  the  payments 
made  for  relief  after  that  period  are  in  conformity 
with  the  order."3 

The  immediate  result  of  this  letter  was  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Guardians  of  a  committee  to  carry  out,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners for  providing  outdoor  labour  for  the  able-bodied 
poor.*  No  details  are  given,  but  some  kind  of 
labour  test  was  provided.  In  July,  1844,  the  Poor  Law 
'Commissioners  sanctioned  the  discontinuance  of  the 
■services  of  the  superintendent  of  labour,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  receipt  of  relief. 
In  the  winter  of  1845  the  test  was  again  in  operation, 
hut  the  Guardians  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
■result.5 

Another  subject  of  controversy  between  the  Guar- 
dians and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  at  this  time, 
with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied,  was  the 
payment  of  rents.  In  June,  1843,  a  memorial  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Guardians  to  be  presented  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  setting  forth  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  payment  of  rents  "  causes  the  Guardians 
great  difficulty  in  the  impartial  and  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  to  the  poor  within  this  union,  and 
also  causes  a  large  number  of  paupers  to  be  distressed 
an  a  fourfold  manner:  — 

"(i.)  by  the  seizure  of  furniture  for  rent ; 

"  (ii.)  by  breaking  up  their  little  homes  ; 

"  (iii.)  in  many  instances  by  throwing  men  out 
of  employment ; 

"(iv.)  by  destroying  their  moral  indepen- 
dence." 

They  pointed  out  that  frequently  the  tools  by  which 
the  paupers  earned  their  livelihood  were  distrained. 
** Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
olten  expressed,  as  to  the  utility  of  discouraging  a 
reliance  on  the  poor  rate  as  a  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rents,  this  district  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  excep- 
tion to  such  general  rule,  for  in  this  union  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  industrious,  steady  householders 
who,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  trade,  at  least,  earn  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  their  families,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
provision  for  their  rents."  The  Guardians  pray  that 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  modify  their  order,  so 
■as  to  give  the  Guardians  "the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  making  such  allowances  by  way  of  loan,  the  purchase 


1  MS.  Minutes,  February  10,  1843. 

2  MS.  Minute*,  April  7,  1843. 

s  MS.  Letters,  November  9,  1843. 
4  MS.  Minntes,  November  10,  1843. 

3  MS.  Minutes,  December  5,  1845. 


of  furniture  or  necessaries,  or  otherwise,  as  in  their 
judgment  may  tend  best,  as  well  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  worthy  but  unfortunate  poor,  as  for  the  due 
protection  of  the  ratepayer."1 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  reply,  said  that  the 
law  never  authorised  the  payment  of  rents  out  of  the 
poor  rates,  and  therefore,  even  if  the  Commissioners 
withdrew  their  regulations,  such  payments  would  still 
be  illegal,  and  liable  to  be  disallowed  by  the  auditor. 
Moreover,  the  Commissioners  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  were  to  come  forward  to  pay  the 
rent,  when  a  distress  had  been  made,  the  effect  would 
be  to  multiply  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords, and  to  give  a  preference  to  pauper  tenants  over 
the  independent  labourer,  on  account  of  the  security 
the  landlord  would  have  of  getting  his  rent  from  the 
parish.3  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  o£ 
Guardians,  when  the  matter  was  discussed,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the  sole  intention  of  the  Guardians  was 
"  to  help  out  of  temporary  difficulty  those  who  could 
not  help  themselves,  and  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  distress."  Complaints  were  made  of  the  great 
number  of  families  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  expense 
of  keeping  them  there,  and  an  instance  was  given  of 
one  man,  a  sturdy,  able-bodied  pauper,  "  who,  with  his 
family  of  seven  children,  was  said  to  have  cost  the 
township  of  Pudsey  nearly  £60."  In  such  cases  the 
Guardians  thought  they  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
furniture  to  set  the  man  up  in  a  house  of  his  own.3 

In  February,  1844,  a  petition  from  the  Board  of 
Guardians  was  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  com- 
plaining that  "  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners are  too  general  and  too  stringent,  and  are 
capable  of  inflicting  much  hardship  and  suffering  upon 
the  poor,  particularly  in  manufacturing  districts,  and 
at  the  same  time  manifest  injustice  to  the  rate- 
payers."* 

The  requirement  of  applying  the  labour  test  in  all 
cases  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  however  dis- 
tressing the  case,  or  however  worthy  the  applicant,  still 
continued  to  be  a  subject  of  complaint,5  and  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  in  October,  1846,  that  the  "  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Commissioners  occasioned  an  addi- 
tional charge  to  the  ratepayers,  and  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness to  the  poor."6 

Two  years  later  a  memorial  was  forwarded  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  setting 
forth  that  the  test  work  .of  the  Bradford  Union  as 
at  present  conducted  "occasions  a  large  increased  ex- 
pense to  the  ratepayers,  unnecessarily  harasses  the 
unfortunate  operatives,  who  are  in  .a  state  of  destitu- 
tion from  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
and  seriously  endangers  the  peace  of  the  country ; 
therefore  it  is  expedient  that  the  Board  should  en- 
deavour to  emancipate  itself  from  so  serious  a  griev- 
ance." The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  requested  to  place 
the  resolution  before  the  Home  Secretary.7  The 
unsatisfactory  working  of  the  labour  test  at  Brad- 
ford, and  the  impositions  practised,  appear  to  have 
been  due  to  the  large  number  of  men  whom  the  super- 
intendent had  under  his  supervision.8  The  distress 
in  1848  was  very  acute,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  co-operating  with  the 
"  Land  Committee "  in  providing  "  reproductive 
work"  for  the  unemployed.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  committee  should  lease  for  a  term  of  years  any 
waste  or  unproductive  land  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  that  the  unemployed  should 
fence  and  drain  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent manager.  The  Guardians  were  "to  co-operate 
with  the  committee  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  by 
making  the  same  allowance  to  the  committee  for  all 
workmen  receiving  relief,"  and  who  might  be  "  em- 
ployed in  this  undertaking,"  as  they  were  "previously 
receiving  from  the  poor  rates."  The  rate  of  wages 
was  to  be  sufficient  to  gave  subsistence,  but  not  so  hitrh 


1  MS.  Minutes  June  2,  1843.  See  also  '  Bradford 
Observer,"  November  16,  1843. 

2  MS.  Letters.  July  5,  1843. 

3  "Bradford  Observer,"  January  25,  1844. 

4  "  Bradford  Observer,"  Februarv  15,  1844. 

6  IbiJ.,  November  5,  1844.  See  a^o  MS.  Minutes, 
December  12,  1845  and  MS.  Letters.  January  1,  1846. 

6  "  Bradford  Observer,"  October  22,  1846. 

7  MS  Minutes,  April  14,  1848. 

8  "  Bradford  Observer,"  Jar, nary  6th  and  Februaiy  10th, 
1848. 
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as  to  induce  any  workman  to  refrain  from  seeking  his 
usual  employment.  Persons  recommended  by  the 
Guardians  were  to  have  the  first  claim  for  employ- 
ment. The  proceeds  (after  payment  of  necessary  ex- 
penses) were  to  form  a  fund  for  reducing  the  poor 
rates.  After  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  which 
might  be  granted  by  Government,  or  raised  by  private 
subscription,  the  management  of  the  various  farms 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  or  in 
a  committee,  as  might  be  thought  best,  for  employing 
the  surplus  labour  of  the  'borough. 

In  reply  to  a  request  that  the  Poor  Law  Board 
would  sanction  this  scheme,  an  answer  was  sent  stat- 
ing that  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  "heard  with  regret" 
of  the  extraordinary  distress  in  Bradford,  and  could 
assure  the  Guardians  that  "  for  the  purpose  of  obviat- 
ing the  fearful  effects  of  an  extraordinary  crisis,  they 
would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Guardians 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the 
ordinary  principle  on  which  the  Poor  Law  is  and 
ought  to  be  administered,"  but  "  after  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  Board  cannot  but  regard  the 
plan,  as  proposed  by  the  Guardians,  as  being  open  to 
the  objection  of  supplying  relief  in  aid  of  wa^es,  and 
being,  therefore,  directly  contrary  to  law."  The  Poor 
Law  Board  suggest  that  the  plan  might  be  modified,  so 
as  to  render  it  conformable  to  law,  in  the  following 
way: — "The  Guardians  should  take,  from  time  to 
time,  from  the  committee  a  portion  of  land  on  which 
the  latter  might  be  conducting  its  operations,  the 
persons  receiving  relief  may  be  employed  on  this  land, 
and  the  Guardians  may  either  appoint  a  separate 
superintendent  for  them  or  employ  any  servant  of  the 
committee  as  their  superintendent.  The  Guardians 
must  provide  the  persons  labouring  under  their  orders 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  relief,  but 
will  not  be  authorised  in  paying  such  money  over  to 
the  committee."1  The  Board  of  Guardians  resolved 
to  act  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board. 

In  July,  1848,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Land  Com- 
mittee, whereby  the  Guardians  were  to  trench,  drain, 
fence,  etc.,  the  Bradford  moor,  the  committee  paying 
them  10s.  per  acre,  and  finding  all  tools  and  materials, 
the  -whole  to  be  done  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
foreman  or  bailiff  to  be  found  by  the  committee,  and 
all  profits  to  be  paid  to  the  Guardians  towards  reduc- 
ing the  poor  rates.2  It  appears  that  the  idea  of 
the  members  of  the  Land  Committee  was  that  the  men 
employed  should  be  paid  according  to  the  work  done. 
"  They  proposed  that  the  Guardians  should  give  the 
men  what  they  gave  them  at  present,  and  that  the 
superintendent  nominally  employed  by  the  Guardians 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  give  the  men  what  the 
Board  allowed  according  to  the  number  of  family, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  what  they  might  earn  above 
that  amount.  They  would,  in  fact,  make  up  their 
wages  according  to  what  they  were  entitled  to."3 
The  men  would  have  a  certain  task  to  do,  and  they 
would  get  nothing  from  the  committee  unless  they 
did  something  over  and  above  what  would  pay  the 
town  as  a  test.  Everything  was  ready  for  carrying 
the  scheme  into  effect,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
negotiations  for  procuring  the  waste'  land  broke  down, 
and  the  committee  then  suggested  that  as  the  Borough 
of  Bradford  had  now  been  made  a  Union  in  itself,  it 
would  be  better  that  the  plan  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians  rather  than  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  approval  of  the  ratepayers  was  given  at  a 
meeting  held  on  November  21st,  1848,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
fc>  the  taking  of  a  farm  was  carried  at  the  following 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  On  being  asked 
for  details  of  the  plan,  the  Board  of  Guardians  sent  in 
the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Land  Committee.4 
The  Poor  Law  Board  replied  that  they  "  did  not  object 
generally  to  a  plan  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  land 
being  taken  by  the  Guardians  to  be  cultivated  in  a 
serviceable  manner  to  the  Union,  in  the  way  proposed, 
so  long  as  the  labour  required  in  return  for  the  relief 
given  is  made  to  operate  as  a  test  of  destitution  of 
the  party,  but  the  Board  feel  themselves  bound  to 


1  MS.  Letters,  Jnne  13,  1848. 

2  MS.  Minutes,  July  14,  1848. 

3  "  Bradford  Observer,"  Jul    20,  1848. 

4  See  "Bradford  Observer,"  Januarv  4,  1849. 


object  to  the  proposal,  contained  in  the  letter  of  the 
Reproductive  Labour  Committee,  of  allowing  paupers 
to  work  on  the  land  for  their  own  advantage  beyond 
the  mere  relief  they  receive."1  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  a  small  committee  of  guar- 
dians was  appointed  to  discuss  details,  but  nothing 
seems  to  have  come  of  it.  Meanwhile  the  revival  of 
trade  made  the  matter  less  urgent,  and  in  March, 
1849,  the  able-bodied  men  were  still  being  employed 
at  the  test  hill,  and  a  motion  was  passed  that,  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  able-bodied  paupers,  there  was. 
now  no  need  for  a  labour  test.2  The  statistical 
chart  given  in  the  triennial  reports  of  the  Bradford 
Union  shows  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  number  of 
able-bodied  outdoor  paupers  between  1848  and  1850. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  Minutes  and  the  news- 
papers provide  us  with  few  details  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  labour  test.  After  the  building  of  the  new 
workhouse  in  the  early  'fifties  there  appears  to  have 
been  more  disposition  to  apply  the  workhouse  test. 
The  "Bradford  Observer"  of  February  12th,  1857, 
states  that  during  the  past  week  80  orders  for  relief 
in  the  workhouse  had  been  given,  and  not  more  than 
18  accepted. 

During  the  trade  depression  of  1881  we  find  the 
Board  of  Guardians  co-operating  with  the  Corporation 
in  providing  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  men 
were  divided  into  three  sections,  and  employed  at  two 
of  the  public  parks  in  work  which  was  said  not  to 
interfere  with  the  independent  labourer.  The  third 
section  were  provided  with  work  in  the  workhouse 
grounds.  For  the  supervision  of  these  three  sections 
three  superintendents  of  labour  were  appointed  at 
salaries  of  20s.  a  week  each.3  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  approved  of  this  arrangement,  and  said 
that  it  was  "  very  satisfactory  to  the  Board  to  find 
that  the  Guardians  appear  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  employment  for  all  able-bodied 
applicants  for  relief."4 

In  1882  a  task  of  work  for  adult  persons  whose 
wives  or  children  were  receiving  out-relief  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  was  as 
follows  :  — 

To  grind  6  pecks  of  wheat  or  other  grain ;  or 
to  break  not  more  than  15  cwt.  of  stone  ;  or  to 
pick  31b.  of  oakumi ;  or  to  open  101b.  of  old  rope 
into  hemp  ;  or  to  dig  49  square  yards  of  land  to  a 
depth  of  18in.  ;  or  to  excavate  2  cubic  yards  of 
earth,  and  wheel  the  same  to  a  distance  of  30 
yards. 

The  hours  of  work  were  to  be  8  daily,  commencing  at 
8  a.m.  and  ending  at  5  p.m.5 

B. — The  Sick. 

The  Minutes  throw  little  light  on  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  except  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  long 
controversy  with  the  Poor  Law  Board  which  took 
place  as  to  the  payment  of  medical  officers. 

This  dispute  began  in  1848, 6  and  was  not  finally 
settled  until  1858. 

Complaints  had  been  made  that  under  the  system 
of  payments  per  case,  not  only  were  the  sick  neglected,7 
but  pauperism  was  much  encouraged,  and  the  cost 
far  in  excess  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  A  writer  in  the 
"Bradford  Observer"  stated  that  the  cost  of  medical 
relief  has  risen  from  £450  in  1846  to  over  £2,000  in 
1848. 8  One  of  the  Guardians  stated  that  the  number 
of  medical  relief  cases  in  the  west  district  had  in- 
creased from  49  in  1844  to  1,274  in  1848.9  The 
Guardians  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
Union  should  be  divided  into  four  districts  for  medical 
purposes,  and  that  four  medical  officers  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  salaries  of  £120  a  year  each.  But  the  Poor 
Law  Board  refused  to  sanction  this,  and  suggested  that 
there  should  be  three  districts,  and  that  the  total 
salary  of  £440  should  be  divided  amongst  three  medical 
officers.10    As  the  Guardians  would  not  agree  to  such 


1  MS.  Letters,  Jannarv  16,  1849. 

2  See  MS.  Minutes,  February  9,  March  16  and  23,  1849. 

3  MS.  Letter,  January  20,  1881. 

4  MS.  Letters,  January  20th,  1881. 
6  Ibid.,  February,  1882. 

6  "Bradford  Observer,"  Mamh  2.  1848. 

7  MS.  Minutes,  March  17  1848. 

8  "  Bradford  Observer,"  December  14,  1848. 

9  "  Bradford  Observer,"  February  24,  1848. 
*t0  Ibid.,  February  1,  1849. 
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a  division,  it  was  decided  to  carry  on  the  "  per  case  " 
system.1  The  following  year  the  matter  again  came 
up,  the  Board  of  Guardians  again  passing  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  payment  of  their  medical  officers  by 
salary.  But  the  Poor  Law  Board  consented  to  this 
only  on  condition  that  the  salaries  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  28th  Section  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  that  all  salaries  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  establishment  fund,  whereas  medical  relief  given 
on  the  "  per  case "  system  was  regarded  as  ordinary- 
relief  paid  to  the  pauper,  and  as  such  was  properly 
•charged  to  each  township.2  There  was  consider- 
able correspondence  about  this,  the  Board  of  Guardians 
declaring  that  they  would  apply  again  and  again  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board  for  a  division  of  the  Union.3 

In  1851  it  was  decided  that  the  election  of  medical 
officers  should  be  annual,  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
pensary at  the  workhouse,  and  that  the  fees  of  medical 
officers  should  be  reduced  from  6s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  case 
in  Bradford  and  Horton  East,  and  to  5s.  6d.  in  the 
rest  of  the  Union.4 

In  August,  1858,  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  reported5  that  its  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  large  amounts  paid  to  the  district  medical 
officers.  The  committee  had  caused  some  cases  out  of 
each  district  to  be  investigated,  and  they  had  found 
that  "  in  some  of  the  districts  it  is  very  common  for 
the  medical  officer  to>  attend  indiscriminately,  without 
order,  persons  who  may  apply  to  him."  Out  of  20  cases 
visited  in  one  district,  "  eight  had  been  attended  for 
the  first  time  without  an  order."  The  committee  re- 
commended that  the  system  of  payment  by  case  was 
bad,  and  that  the  medical  officers  should  be  paid  a 
fixed  salary,  but  the  medical  officers,  without  whose 
consent  the  change  could  not  be  made,  refused  to  agree 
to  it.  The  following  resolution  was  then  passed:  — 
"That  as,  and  when,  vacancies  arise  in. the  medical 
staff  of  the  Union,  the  appointments  requisite  thereon 
be  made  with  remuneration  after  a  fixed  salary."6  The 
first  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  at  a  salary  was 
made  on  December  7th,  1859. 

In  1865,  as  a  result  of  the  circular  issued  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  it  was  resolved  that  a  store  of  cod 
liver  oil  should  be  kept  at  the  workhouse,  and  placed 
•under  the  care  of  the  pay  clerk,  and  that  it  be  supplied 
hy  him  on  the  prescription  of  the  medical  officers, 
through  the  relieving  officer,  in  the  same  way  as  wines 
were  supplied  ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  "  no  other 
alterations  in  any  other  respect  with  the  present 
arrangements  for  medical  relief  are  advisable."7 

C. — The  Aged  and  Infirm. 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Minutes  of  any  definite 
policy  adopted  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  aged 
and  infirm.  But  from  references  in  the  newspapers  we 
gather  that  out-relief  was  the  generally  accepted  mode 
of  relief,  and  that  though  given  on  a  very  inadequate 
scale,  the  amount  was  increased  rather  than  decreased 
hy  the  new  Board  of  Guardians.8  in  1839  one  of  the 
retiring  Guardians  wrote  :  "  The  aged  and  infirm  have 
been  especially  regarded,  and  in  most  cases  their 
weekly  allowance  has  been  enhanced,  nor  have  they 
"been  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse  contrary  to  their 
own  wishes  when  they  have  had  friends  willing  to 
domicile  them,  with  whom  the  Guardians  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied."9 

Later  on,  when  the  amounts  paid  in  out-relief  had 
risen  to  alarming  proportions,  we  read  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  effect  economies  by  deducting  6d.  or  so 
from  the  already  inadequate  weekly  allowances  to  the 
outdoor  aged  poor.  A  revision  of  the  pauper  list  took 
place,  and  we  are  told  "  from  an  early  hour  a  motley 
crowd  of  400  or  500  persons  filled  the  passaged  lobby 
place  to  the  board  room.  The  greatest  proportion  of 
them  were  old  men  and  women,  whose  ages  ranged 
variously  from  56,  60,  70,  and  80  years. 
Nearly  the  whole  were  unequal,  either  through  age  or 
infirmity,  to  bodily  labour  of  any  kind,  and  without 


1  "Bradford  Obsprver,"  February  15,  1849. 

2  Ibid.,  August  23,  1849. 

3  Ibid.,  July  5,  1849. 
*Ibid.,  FeWuarv  13,  1851. 

5  MS.  Minutes,  March  14,  1859. 

6  MS.  Minutes,  August  10,  1858,  and  December  22, 
1858. 

''Ibid.,  May  16,  1865. 

8  "Bradford  Observer,"  January  25,  1838,  and  February 
1,1838.  3 

9  Ibid.,  March  14,  1839. 


friends  to  assist  them,  the  continuance  of  relief  was 
generally  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  .  .  Re- 
trenchment, and  not  advancement,  was  the  principle 
that  guided  the  Board  in  its  deliberation.  Provisions, 
it  was  alleged,  were  never  known  to  be  so  cheap,  and  in 
several  instances  we  observed  6d.  was  deducted  from 
the  weekly  pay,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  preceding 
Boards  had  adjudged  as  the  modicum  of  relief  neces- 
sary to  sustain  existence."1  Several  instances  are 
given  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  being  induced  to  2s. 

In  1853  it  was  ordered  that  all  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief,  able  to  come  and  receive  the  same  from  the 
pay  clerk,  were  to  take  the  relief  of  any  old  and  infirm 
person,  without  any  remuneration  whatever.2  There 
is  nothing  to  show  how  this  plan  worked. 

With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  work- 
house, there  is  no  indication  of  any  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

D. — Women. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  women  shared  in  the  indis- 
criminate out-relief  given  from  1837  to  1842,  and  pro- 
bably the  policy  of  the  Guardians  towards  independent 
able-bodied  women  was  unaffected  by  the  Outdoor 
Labour  Test  Order  of  1842,  although  the  relief  to  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  able-bodied  was  evidently 
restricted  by  the  order. 

In  1844  an  attempt  was  made  to  strike  off  the  list 
the  names  of  women  in  receipt  of  out-relief  who  were 
leading  immoral  lives.3  At  the  following  meeting 
one  of  the  same  women  applied  again  for  relief,  but 
the  chairman  urged  the  Guardians  to  stand  firm  ;  the 
application  was  refused,  and  it  was  "  understood  that 
the  workhouse  would  be  offered  to  any  other  party 
similarly  situated  who  might  apply  for  relief.* 
But  this  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adhered 
to  for  long,  for  in  1846  we  read  of  "  due  provision  being 
made  for  a  woman  and  her  illegitimate  family."5 

In  1854,  as  the  result  of  a  deputation  from  the  Wool- 
combers'  Aid  Society,  the  Guardians  decided  to  "  exer- 
cise their  discretion  favourably  in  the  case  of  applica- 
tions for  relief  for  the  wives  and  families  of  able-bodied 
woolcombers  for  whom  the  Woolcombers'  Aid  Society 
Blight  find  employment  at  a  distance  from  Bradford.6 

In  1855  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
relief  being  given  to  the  wives  and  families  of  militia- 
men, in  the  same  way  as  it  was  given  to  the  other 
destitute  poor.7 

With  regard  to  deserted  wives,  the  Minutes  for  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  abound  with 
orders  for  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  husbands 
of  such. 

E.—The  Children. 

In  the  earlier  Minutes  there  are  frequent  orders  to 
relieve  children  "  by  giving  to  each  a  suit  of  plain 
clothes."8  There  are  also  numerous  orders  for  boys 
to  be  bound  apprentice.9  In  1842  the  relieving 
officer  of  the  township  of  Bradford  was  ordered  to 
"  give  tickets  of  admission  to  the  National  School  to  all 
the  children  of  the  poor  belonging  to  Bradford  in  receipt 
of  relief,  who  are  unable  to  work  or  provide  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  themselves."10  In  1850  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  relief  of  pauper 
children.  They  recommended  that  every  sixth  week 
the  person  in  charge  of  an  orphan  child  should  produce 
to  the  relieving  officer  a  certificate  from  the  teacher 
that  the  child  had  attended  school.  In  the  event  of 
great  irregularity  in  the  attendances  the  parties  were 
to  be  brought  before  the  Board.  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  a  half-yearly  inspection  and  exam- 
ination of  the  orphan  children  should  be  held  (at  which 
the  workhouse  teachers  should  be  present  to  give  their 
help  and  advice),  in  order  that  the  Guardians  might 
judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  to  which  orphan 
children  were  being  sent.  These  recommendations 
weTs  adopted.11 


1  "Bradf.  rd  Observer,"  May  10,  1849. 

2  MS.  Minutes,  July  1,  1853. 

3  "  Bradford  Observer,"  December  12.  1844. 

4  Ibid.,  December  26,  1844. 

5  Ibid.,  October  15,  1846. 

6  MS.  Minutes,  Jnlv  5,  1854. 
?  Ibid,,  February  7,  1855. 

8  Ibid.,  May  4,  1838. 

9  Ibid,,  February  12,  1841. 

10  Ibid.,  July  9,  1842. 

11  Ibid.,  July  5,  1850. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


In  1856  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  Act  of  last  session 
for  the  education  of  pauper  children  should  be  put  in 
force  in  this  union,  iso  far  as  regards  children  who  are 
orphans,  and  who  are  fatherless  or  motherless,  or  who 
are  deserted  by  either  parent  or  both."1 

In  1877,  after  considering  the  Education  Act  of 
1876,  instructions  were  given  to  the  relieving  officers 
to  make  full  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  ap- 
plicants who  applied  for  the  payment  of  children's 
school  fees.  The  Finance  Committee  were  to  hear 
applications  from  parents  and  to  consider  reports  of 
relieving  officers,  and  to  have  full  power  to  decide  upon 
applications.2 

In  1885  the  children  in  the  workhouse  who  had 
up  to  that  time  been  taught  by  a  schoolmaster  and 
mistress  in  the  workhouse  were  sent  to  the  public 
elementary  school. 

During  this  period  the  question  of  taking  the  chil- 
dren away  from  the  workhouse  never  seems  to  have 
been  considered. 

F. — Vagrants. 

In  1843  a  letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
drew  attention  to  the  5th  Section  of  5  and  6  Vic.  c. 
57,  and  also  to  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners directing  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
employing  the  casual  poor  in  the  workhouse.  "  Some 
conversation  arose  upon  the  matter,  and  it  appeared 
that  provision  is  made  in  the  workhouse  for  employ- 
ing the  able-bodied  inmates."3  There  is  no  more 
specific  information  given  as  to  'the  nature  of  such 
employment,  and  certainly  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  definite  task  of  work  for  many  years. 

In  1844  inquiries  were  made  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding suitable  premises  for  the  reception  of  vagrants, 
but  the  buildings  proposed  to  be  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  The  rooms  faced  the  street,  were  too 
small,  and  had  no  proper  means  of  ventilation.  The 
Guardians  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  view 
taken  by  the  Commissioners.4  Subsequently,  on  its 
being  stated  that  the  highest  number  of  vagrants 
hitherto  relieved  in  any  one  quarter  was  61,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  wrote  to  say  that  the  provision  of 
a  separate  establishment  for  vagrants  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  suggested  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  their  reception  in  the  workhouse.  They  also  sug- 
gested that  a  task  of  work  should  be  assigned  for 
vagrants,  under  5  and  6  Vic.  c.  57.5 

But  this  advice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  two  years  later  it  was  referred  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  for  advice  as  (to  what  provisions 
should  be  made  for  vagrants,  the  present  vagrant  office 
being  inadequate,  and  vagrants  having  to  be  sent  away 
to  find  lodgings  in  the  town  as  best  they  could.6 

In  the  two  following  years  we  again  read  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  vagrant  wards.7  It  appears 
that  the  vagrant  office  was  situated  in  a  crowded  and 
unhealthy  part  of  the  town,  and  was  "  so  small  that 
sometimes  they  (the  vagrants)  were  huddled  together 
like  pigs."8 

Li  1848  the  Guardians  fell  in  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  that  vagrants  should  be  sup- 
plied with  certificates  setting  forth  the  name,  cause 
of  destitution,  and  object  and  destination  of  the 
journey. 

In  January,  1849,  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the 
fixing  of  a  task  of  work  for  vagrants.  The  number 
of  vagrants  had  increased,  from  a  weekly  average  of 
130,  to  220,  and  since  the  division  of  the  Union  the  ex- 
penses had  been  confined  to  the  four  townships  of  Brad- 
ford instead  of  being  spread  over  20  townships.  Various 
suggestions  were  made  for  employing  them  on  the 
treadmill,  or  in  sweeping  the  streets,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,9  but  again 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done. 


1  MS.  Minutes,  January  30,  1856. 

2 Ibid.,  January  10,  1877. 

8  "  Bradford  Observer,"  December  28.  1843. 

*Ibid.,  September  12,  1844. 

5  Ibid.,  October  3,  1844. 

6  "  Bradford  Observer,"  November  12,  1846. 

7  Ibid. ,  March  25,  1847. 

8 Ibid.,  October  19,  1848. 
s  Ibid  ,  January  25,  1849. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  number  of  vagrants, 
should  have  increased  to  such  an  alarming  extent,, 
that  in  1849  .a  petition  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praying  the  House  to  give  the  subject  their  im- 
mediate attention.  With  a  view  to  deterring  the 
vagrants,  it  was  resolved  in  April,  1849,  that  in  future 
the  meals  given  at  the  vagrant  office  should  be  re- 
stricted to  supper ;  breakfast  was  in  future  to  be  dis- 
continued.1 

A  few  months  later,  owing  to  the  discovery  that 
"navvies  were  accustomed  'to  come  nightly  to  the 
vagrant  office,  changing  their  clothes,  and  so  dis- 
guising themselves  that  the  master  could  not  recog- 
nise them,"2  the  still  more  drastic  step  was  taken 
of  resolving  that  "  meals  at  the  vagrant  office  should 
be  altogether  dispensed  with,"  but  to  this  the  Poor 
Law  Board  pointed  out  that,  in  affording  relief  t» 
vagrants,  "  the  Guardians  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  rule  that  applies  to  relief  in  other  cases,  namely, 
the  nature  of  the  destitution,  and  the  amount  of  the 
necessity  of  the  applicants.  If  the  applicant  appears 
to  be  really  in  want  of  food,  it  must  be  supplied."* 
The  Poor  Law  Board,  therefore,  requested  the 
Guardians  to  rescind  their  resolution,  and  this  was 
accordingly  done  at  the  next  meeting.* 

In  1851  the  bathing  test  was  instituted  at  the 
Vagrant  Office,  and  was  found  to  deter  many 
vagrants.5  The  numbers  were  also  reduced  by  com- 
pelling those  who  wished  to  have  breakfast  to  pump- 
water  for  half  an  hour.6 

In  1863  the  following  task  of  work  was  set7 :  — 

"  To  break  limestone  in  the  shed  or  the  work- 
house premises  for  two  hours  before  receiving  their 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  after  having  received 
accommodation  for  the  night,  provided  that  such 
amount  of  work  shall  not  be  required  from  any 
person  .to  whose  age,  strength,  and  capacity  it 
shall  appear  not  to  be  suited." 

In  1865  the  question  of  the  admission  of  vagrants 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  they  recommended 
that  "  for  the  period  of  thirteen  months  a  discretionary 
power  should  be  given  to  the  workhouse  master,  or,  in 
his  absence,  to  the  porter,  for  the  admission  of  any 
vagrants  who  may  not  have  been  able  through  ignor- 
ance or  illness  to  obtain  an  order  of  admission  from 
the  Chief  Constable."  The  wtorkhouse  master  and 
porter  were  to  be  instructed  not  to  exercise  such  dis- 
cretion without  necessity  for  it,  and  the  Chief  Con- 
stable was  to  be  informed  that  the  gate  of  the  work- 
house would  be  closed  every  night  at  9.30,  and  that 
except  in  very  special  cases,  no  admissions  could  be 
made  after  that  hour.8 

In  1876  a  resolution  was  passed9  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  most  liberal  construction '"  should  be  given  to- 
section  1  of  Article  1,  which  provided  that  a  vagrant 
may  be  admitted  without  an  order,  where  the  ca^ 
appears  to  be  one  of  urgent  necessity.  The  ordinary 
hours  of  admission  were  to  be  from  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m., 
from  October  to  March  ;  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  from 
April  to  September. 

The  task  of  work  for  vagrants  relieved  for  the  night 
was  revised  in  1876,  and  fixed  as  follows10  : — • 

Men. — Breaking  3  cwt.  of  limestone,  or  pick- 
ing 1  lb.  unbeaten  or  3  lbs.  beaten  oakum  ;  or  no> 
less  than  three  hours'  work  in  the  grounds  of  the 
workhouse. 

Women. — Picking  i  lb.  unbeaten,  or  1  lb. 
beaten  oakum  ;  or  not  less  than  three  hours'  wash- 
ing," scrubbing,  or  cleaning  in  the  workhouse. 

G. — The  Workhouse. 

When  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  first  started, 
there  were  four  small  workhouses,  one  for  each  of  the 
townslrps  of  Bradford,  Idle,  Pudsey,  and  Calverley.11 


i  MS.  Mimics,  April  20,  1849. 

2 "Bradford  Observer,"  November 29,  1849. 

3  MS.  Letters,  November  29,  1849. 

4  MS.  Minutes,  November  30,  1849. 

6  "  Bradford  Observer,"  October  30,  1851. 

6  Ibid. 

7  MS.  Minutes,  September  2,  1863 
B  MS.  Minutes,  April  5,  1865. 

9  Ibid.,  February  9,  1876. 

10  MS.  Letters,  January  12,  1876. 

11  MS.  Minutes,  February  23,  1838. 
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One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  Board  of 
Guardians  was  the  enlargement  of  Bradford  Work- 
house,1 and  in  1840  the  inmates  from  Pudsey,  Idle 
and  Galverley  workhouses  were  removed  to  the  one  in 
Bradford.  We  are  told  little  about  the  -workhouse 
during  the  next  few  years,  except  that  in  1848  there 
was  said  to  be  "  order  and  cleanliness  in  every  depart- 
ment," and  that  the  "  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the 
welfare  of  the  inmates,"2  but  there  was  evidently  a 
considerable  amount  of  overcrowding  and  bad  ventila- 
tion,3 and  the  building  was  in  an  unsafe  condition 
awing  to  mining  operations  going  on  underneath  it.4 
In  1848  the  Union  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
borough  of  Bradford  forming  a  separate  Union,  and 
the  out  townships  another.  The  question  of  provid- 
ing a  new  workhouse,  which  had  been  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  had  been  postponed  until  after  the 
division  of  the  Union,  now  became  urgent.  Mr.  Read, 
in  moving  that  a  new  workhouse  be  built,  referred 
to  the  old  workhouse  where  "  they  had  to  wash  for 
1401  persons  in  a  room  four  yards  square,"  and  dry  the 
clothes  in  another  room  smaller  still,  "where  thirty 
men  had  to  be  creeping  among  them  at  the  same 
time."  The  Chairman  supported  the  motion ;  he 
spoke  of  the  "  indecencies  and  immoralities  that  were 
practised  at  the  workhouse,"  and  contended  that  a 
new  one  "  was  desirable  on  that  ground  alone."5 
But  this  proposal  met  with  strong  opposition  on  the 
ground  of  the  burden  it  would  impose  on  the  rate- 
payers, and,  owing  to  some  technical  error  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  motion,  it  was  never  put  to  the  vote.  In 
the  following  February  the  Poor  Law  inspector  com- 
plained of  the  ill-ventilated  bedrooms  at  the  old  work- 
house, and  of.  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  day-room 
in  consequence  of  the  washing  and  drying  process 
going  on  there.  An  interesting  discussion  followed 
between  those  who  contended  that  there  was  no  need 
to  aim  at  making  the  workhouse  a  more  sanitary  and 
convenient  place  than  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and 
others  who  contended  that  a  workhouse  ought  to  be  a 
model  institution.  A  protracted  controversy  took  place 
as  to  whether  a  house  at  Horton  should  be  taken  and 
adapted  for  a  workhouse,  or  whether  the  guardians 
should  erect  an  entirely  new  building.  A  small 
majority  was  eventually  obtained  for  the  latter 
course.6  Enquiries  were  then  made  as  to  the  numbers 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  new  workhouse.  A  com- 
mittee reported  that  there  were  140  inmates  in  the 
present  workhouse,  and  that  the  relieving  officers  had 
on  their  lists  160  paupers  whom  they  wanted  to  send  to 
the  house,  and  therefore  accommodation  for  300  would 
suffice.7  The  method  of  arriving  at  this,  conclusion 
throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  policy  of  the 
guardians  at  that  time.  There  was  only  a  small  section 
of  the  guardians  who  believed  in  applying  the  Work- 
house Test,  the  majority  were  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
The  opponents  of  the  new  workhouse  said  it  was  "  the 
object  of  the  bastille  builders  to  try  the  test."  Mr. 
Forster,  one  of  the  advocates  of  a  new  'workhouse,  de- 
clared that  that  was  not  his  object.  The  guardians 
who  fixed  the  number  "  did  not  want  to  apply  the 
Workhouse  Test."  The  views  of  a  large  number  of 
guardians  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  said 
"  assuredly  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  provision  made 
for  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  the  children."  He  did  not 
object  to  that,  but  he  was  "  one  of  those  who  decidedly 
thought  that  they  ought  not  to  think  for  a  moment  of 
making  provision  for  such  as  wanted  employment,  for 
industrious  able-bodied  men  thrown  out  of  work.  He 
would  leave  that  class  out  of  the  question.  For  when 
these  unfortunate  times  occurred  they  would  be  ready 
to  relieve  them  at  home.  He  would  not  incarcerate 
men  because  they  were  in  want  of  work."8 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  new  workhouse  should 
be  made  to  accommodate  300  inmates  exclusive  of  the 
vagrant  asylum  and  fever  wards.  The  cost  for  pur- 
chasing the  site  and  building  the  woidthouse  was  esti- 
mated'at  about  £10,000.  This  building  soon  proved 
too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  Union,  and  in 
May,  1854,  the  Poor  Law  Board  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  workhouse  contained  a  number  of  inmates 
in  excess  of  what  it  was  calculated  to  accommodate,9 


1  MS.  Minutes,  December  14,  1838. 

2  "  Bradford  Observer,"  February  24,  J  848. 

3  Ihid.,  August  31,  1847,  and  October  5,  1848. 
•>  Ibid.,  June  22, 1848. 

5  "  Bradford  Observer,"  October  19,  1848. 

6  MS.  Minutes,  June  8  1848. 

7  "Bradford  Observer,"  March  15,  1849. 

8  "Bradford  Observer,"  September  6,  1849. 
0  MS.  Letters,  May  31,  1854. 


and  in  November,  1854,  it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
wox"khouse,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate  not  less 
than  double  the  present  number  of  inmates.1 

Workhouse  Segregation. 

Any  attempt  at  classification  appears  to  have  been 
impossible  in  the  old  workhouse.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  better  classification  that  the  need  for  a  new  one 
was  urged  by  the  Poor  Law  inspector  in  1846.  At  that 
time  the  "  aged  respectable  poor  "  were  compelled  to 
occupy  the  same  rooms  as  "  those  of  younger  years  who 
fly  to  the  workhouse  sooner  than  maintain  themselves 
by  honest  industry."2  Again,  in  1848,  we  are  told 
"  there  is  little  or  no  classification."  In  August,  1848, 
the  clerk,  referring  to  a  document3  with  reference 
to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  which  advocated  the 
separation  of  dissolute  tramps  from  honest  men  seek- 
ing work,  said  it  was  useless  to  read  this  document  to 
the  Board,  "  for  this  reason — that  respectable  people 
who  came  there  actually  in  search  of  work  must  be 
under  the  necessity  of  being  crammed  into  the  same 
place  with  idle  and  dissolute  men,  because  they  had 
not  a  decent  place  to  put  a  decent  man  into,  and  the 
workhouse  was  now  so  full,  and  had  been  so  for  a  long 
time,  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  anyone  into  it, 
even  if  it  were  proper  to  send  people  of  that  class,  and 
to  amalgamate  all  together."4 

In  February,  1849,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector  com- 
plained of  "  two  men  and  their  wives  sleeping  in  one 
bedroom,  where  a  third  bsd  was  occupied  by  a 
female."5 

No  information  is  given  in  the  Minutes  as  to  what 
measures  were  taken  for  a  better  classification  after 
the  new  workhouse  had  been  built. 

Workhouse  Dietary. 

No  details  are  given  as  to  the  first  dietary  drawn  up, 
but  we  read  in  the  "Bradford  Observer"  that  "the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  have*  attended  to  every  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Bradford  Board,  and  the  diet 
table  is  left  entirely  to  their  discretion."6 

In  1853  an  amended  dietary  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
details  of  it  are  given  in  the  Minutes.7 

The  able-bodied  men  and  women  were  to  have 
milk  and  porridge  for  breakfast  and  supper  every 
day,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  on  which  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  was  allowed  for  supper. 

For  dinner  they  were  to  have  meat  three  days 
a  week,  soup  one  day,  potato  hash  one  day,  and 
rios  milk  two  days. 

Aged  women  and  pregnant  women  were,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Guardians,  to  be  allowed,  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

Children  under  12  and  the  sick  were  to  be 
dieted  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer. 

Two  years  later  slight  alterations  were  made,  and 
the  women  inmates  were  indulged  by  being  allowed  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast  and  for  supper 
every  day.8  This  received  the  sanction  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  after  a  slight  protest,  pointing  out  that  the 
dietary  was  rather  high  compared  with  others  in  the 
country,  and  the  allowance  of  tea  to  the  able-bodied 
unusual.9 

In  1856  dietary  fables  were  drawn  up  for  children 
from  2  to  5,  and  children  from  5  to  9  years  of  age.10 

In  1857  the  dietary  for  able-bodied  men  and  women 
was  again  altered.  The  women  continued  to  have 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  every  day  for  breakfast  and 
for  supper,  the  men  having  it  once  a  week  for  breakfast, 
and  twice  a  week  for  supper,  on  the  other  days  they 
had  porridge  and  milk.  For  dinner  there  was  meat 
and  potatoes  one  day,  hash  two  days  soup  one  day,  and 
rice  milk  three  days. u- 


1  MS.  Minutes,  November  22.  1854. 

2  "  Bradford  Observer,"  July  30,  1846. 
a  Ibid.,  February  24.  1848. 

*  Ibid.,  August  31,  1848 

s  "Bradford  Observer,"  February  8,  1849. 

elbid.,  April  26,  1838. 

'  MS.  Minutes,  June  10,  1853. 

8  Ibid.,  September  19,  1855. 

9  MS.  Letters,  November  2,  1855. 

10  MS.  Minutes,  May  14,  1856. 

11  MS.  Minutes,  June  10,  1857. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


The  following  dietary  was  agreed  to  in  1884  :  — 

Able- 
bodied    For  breakfast  -  Bread  and  tea  -    -    -    -  6  days 
women.  Bread,  butter  and  coffee  -  1  day 


Able- 
bodied 
men. 


„  Porridge  and  milk    -    -  6  days 

Bread,  butter  and  coffee  -  1  day 

dinner  -    -  Meat  and  potatoes    -    -  1  days 

(men  and     Meat  pie  2  day 

women)       Hash  1  day 

Soup  1  „ 

Cheese  ...  -  -  1  „ 
Kice  milk  1  „ 

„  supper  -  -  The  same  as  breakfast 
substituting  tea  for 
coffee. 

The  dietary  for  the  aged  and  infirm  is  at  this  date 
given  for  the  first  time.  They  were  to  have  the  sanva 
as  the  able-bodied,  but  larger  quantities  of  porridge 
and  milk,  and  the  aged  men,  as  well  as  the  aged 
women,  were  to  have  tea  and  bread  and  butter  every 
day  for  supper.1 

Workhouse  Employment  and  Service. 
For  many  years  the  Board  of  Guardians  made  no 
attempt  to  provide  work  inside  the  workhouse.  The 
inmates  continued  their  outside  employment  in  the 
mills  or  elsewhere.  Entries  similar  to  the  following 
are  frequent: — "Ordered  that  Esther  Mountain  be 
sent  to  the  Bradford'  Workhouse,  and  that  she  continue 
to  work  at  Horsetails  Mill,  and  Mr.  Hogan  receive  her 
wages."2 

By  a  resolution  of  August  5th,  1842,  it  was  ordered 
that  "  the  earnings  of  the  paupers  in  the  workhouse  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  townships  to  which  they 
respectively  belong." 

It  was  the  custom  for  even  the  children  in  the  work- 
house to  be  sent  out  to  work  in  the  factories.  In  re- 
ply to  a  letter  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  asking 
how  the  earnings  of  such  children  should  be  applied, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  replied  that  Guardians 
should  set  the  poor  to  work  in  workhouses,  and  pro- 
vide utensils  and  materials  for  them  at  the  common 
charge  and  expense  of  the  Union,  and  whatever  is  60 
earned  by  paupers  should  be  paid  to  the  common  fund, 
or,  in  other  words,  credited  to  the  establishment.  The 
Commissioners  expressed  their  entire  disapproval  of 
the  Guardians  hiring  out  children  to  work  at  the  fac- 
tories from  the  workhouse,  which  they  considered  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  they  requested  the  discontinuance  of  such 
a  practice,  intimating  that  if  the  Guardians  continued 
the  practice  they  would  issue  an  order  rendering  it 
absolutely  unlawful  in  future.3 

On  .receipt  of  this  letter  the  Guardians  immediately 
ordered  that  "  the  practice  of  employing  children,  in- 
mates of  the  workhouses  of  the  Union,  as  workers  in 
the  neighbouring  factories  be  discontinued,  and  that 
the  clerk  inform  the  Commissioners  of  suoh  resolu- 
tion."* 

A  few  months  later  it  was  ordered  "that  the  autho- 
rities of  those  townships  to  which  the  children,  in- 
mates of  the  Idle  Workhouse,  belong,  take  steps  to 
remedy  the  practice  therein  of  keeping  them  in  idle- 
ness, and  thereby  creating  insubordination."5-  But 
we  have  no  information  as  to  what  steps  were  taken 
in  consequence  of  this  order. 

The  adult  inmates  of  the  workhotrse  are  also  de- 
scribed at  this  time  as  "  living  in  idleness." 

In  January,  1844,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
sanctioned  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Guardians 
for  setting  able-bodied  paupers  to  work  in  the  work- 
house,6 but  we  are  not  told  what  the  arrangements 
were,  and  it  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  this  applied  to 
casual  paupers  or  to  other  able-bodied  inmates. 

In  the  following  year  a  scheme  for  employing  in- 
mates of  the  workhouse  in  converting  some  adjoining 
land  into  garden  ground  was  discussed,  but  two  of  the 

1  MS.  Letters,  March  6,  1884. 
'  MS.  Minutes,  August  10,  1838 
3  MS.  Letters,  September  15,  1842. 
*  MS.  Minutfs,  September  16,  1842. 
6  Ibid.,  December  9,  1842. 
6  MS.  Lett  rs,  January  4,  1844 


Guardians  who  had  gone  into  the  matter  expressed 
their  opinion  that  "  the  male  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
were  wholly  incapacitated  for  such  work,"  "  for  the 
men  were  a  poor  lot  of  beings,  and  in  their  opinion 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  that  would  like  to  take  a 
spade  in  his  hand."1  Nothing  appears  to  have  come 
of  this  proposal. 

In  1848  another  discussion  took  place  on  the  employ- 
ment of  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  had  urged  that  some  work  should 
be  found  for  them,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  em- 
ployment which  would  not  interfere  with  outside 
labour.  One  of  the  Guardians  seriously  suggested,  as 
an  occupation  that  would  fulfil  the  requirements,  that 
they  should  be  set  to  count  the  number  of  grains  in  a 
bushel  of  corn.  After  a  long  discussion  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  Board  should  exercise  its  discretion 
in  each  case  which  should  come  before  them.2 

In  1888  we  read  of  the  appointment  of  an  industrial 
trainer  in  shoemaking.3  The  women  appear  to  have 
been  always  employed  in  the  washing  and  other 
domestic  work  of  the  workhouse.  The  cooking  was 
also  done  by  the  inmates.4 

General  Observations. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  during  the 
first  few  years — from  1838  to  about  1842 — was  evidently 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  impress  upon  the  ratepayers 
the  fact  that  the  new  Poor  Law  was  not  necessarily 
attended  with  the  harshness  and  cruelty  attributed 
to  it  by  its  opponents.  We  see  this  in  the  indis- 
criminate giving  of  outdoor  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
without  exacting  any  labour  in  return,  and  in  the 
increase  of  the  small  allowances  to  the  large  numbers 
of  aged  and  infirm. 

There  was  also  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the 
policy  of  applying  the  Workhouse  Test.  This  was  in 
a  large  measure  due  to  the  prejudice  against  the  so- 
called  "  Bastilles,"  and  was  also  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  employment  was  provided  for  the  inm-ates 
of  the  workhouse,  and  thus  life  in  the  workhouse 
was  synonymous  with  "  living  in  idleness." 

In  1842,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  as  a  result  of 
enquiries  m  ade  by  a  Committee  of  Guardians,  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  Outdoor  Labour  Test  Order 
of  that  year,  some  remedial  measures  were  taken, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  investigate  more  fully 
the  cases  of  applicants  for  relief,  and  to  provide  work 
for  the  able-bodied.  But  very  great  dissatisfaction 
was  felt  with  the  working  of  the  Labour  Test  Order, 
and  a  long  controversy  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  ensued,  the  Guardians  evidently  attempting 
to-  evade  the  provisions  of  the  order  and  contending 
that  some  discretionary  power  should  be  allowed  to 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  apply  the  Labour  Test  to  all  cases,  how- 
ever distressing  the  case,  or  however  worthy  the  appli- 
cant. 

The  other  great  subject  of  controversy  was  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  out  of  the  poor-rates.  The  Guardians 
were  utterly  opposed  to  offering  the  workhouse  to 
able-bodied  applicants  for  relief.  This,  in  their 
opinion,  was  a  most  extravagant  form-pf  relief,  break- 
ing up  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  actually  tending 
to  increase  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  by  placing 
the  men  in  a  position  unfavourable  to  obtaining  em- 
ployment, instancing,  in  proof  of  this,  the  fact  that 
frequently  the  very  tools  on  which  men  were  depen- 
dent for  earning  a  livelihood  were  distrained  for  rent. 
The  course  which  the  Guardians  would  have  taken, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  was  to  make  allowances  out  of  the  poor 
rates  by  way  of  loan,  for  the  purchase  of  furniture  or 
other  necessaries,  so  as  to  "  set  persons  up  "  in  their 
own  homes. 

To  the  aged,  indiscriminate  out-relief  on  an  alto- 
gether inadequate  scale  was  given.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  numbers  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  m 
1849  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  expenditure, 
and  the  already  inadequate  weekly  allowances  were 
reduced. 

The  number  of  vagrants  had  also  increased  to  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  absence    of   any  restrictive 


I  "Bradford  Observer,"  February  20,  1845. 

II  Ibid.,  January  13,  1848. 

>  MS.  Letters,  'July  10,  1888. 
4  MS.  Letters,  May  23,  1857. 


NOTE. -References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to  the 
page-numbering  in  brackets. 
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policy  or  task  of  work,  and  great  impositions  appear 
to  have  been  practised.  From  1849  onwards,  we  find 
the  Guardians  attempting  by  one  device  after  another 
to  deter  vagrants,  but  it  was  not  until  1863  that  a 
definite  task  of  work  was  set. 

Inside  the  old  workhouse,  from  1838  to  about  1851, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed,  .and 
though  no  descriptive  account  is  given,  one  can 
easily  imagine  the  prevalence  of  all  the  evils  attendant 
upon  overcrowding,  insanitary  conditions,  and  the 
absence  of  classification,  discipline,  and  employment. 
In  1844  some  arrangement  was  made  for  setting  -adult 
inmates  to  work.  In  the  new  workhouse,  though  no 
details  are  given,  the  classification  and  the  discipline 
were  no  doubt  considerably  improved. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  detailed  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  Union,  which  is  here  given,  refers  chiefly 
to  the  first  twenty  years  or  so  after  the  formation  of 
the  Union.  This  is  inevitably  so,  owing  to  the  greater 
formality  of  the  minutes  during  the  more  recent 
period,  and  the  absence  of  the  long  accounts  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  which  are  given  in  the  news- 
papers for  the  earlier  years. 

It  is  evident  that  the  period  from  about  1854  to 
1894  is  lacking  in  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
years  1838-1854.  The  Board  of  Guardians  had  settled 
down  into  a  more  or  less  law-abiding  body  ;  the  long 
controversies  with  the  Poor  Law  Board  cease,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  any  distinctive  local  policy,  or  of  any 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Guardians.  This  is  no 
doubt  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during 
this  period  there  was  also  a  lack  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Authority.  Between  the  years 
1854-1894 — thirty-nine  years — only  forty-four  orders 
were  issued,  mostly  of  a  very  minor  description.  In 
the  following  years  over  thirty  were  issued. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  paupers,  as  shown 
in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Bradford  Union  for  the 
years  1854  to  1894,  are  said  to  be  due,  not  to  any 
changes  in  policy,  but  merely  to  trade  depressions 
or  revivals. 

II.— 1894-1906. 
The  election  of  1894,  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  that  year,  marks  a  definite  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  definite  policy  with  regard  to  the  relief 
of  the  various  classes  of  paupers.  Mr.  Bentham  was 
elected  chairman  in  1899,  and  remained  so  until  the 
present  year  (1907)  ;  during  that  period  the  policy 
begun  in  1894  has  been  steadily  pursued.  What  that 
policy  is  can  be  better  described1  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  kind  of  relief  given  to  the  different  classes  of 
paupers. 

A. — The  Abie-Bodied. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  the  new  Board  in  1894  an 
Industrial  Committee  was  appointed,  whose  chief  duty 
was  "  to  find  work  for  the  employment  of  all  recipients 
of  relief,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  who  are  able  to 
work."  This  committee  was  discontinued  in  April, 
1897,  owing  to  the  fact  that  applications  for  relief  from 
able-bodied  men  had  fallen  to  less  than  half  a  dozen  ; 
but  while  the  committee  lasted  it  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  inquiring  into  various  schemes,  with 
a  view  to  being  prepared  for  times  of  bad  trade. 

In  October,  1896,  the  following  task  of  work  for  able- 
bodied  recipients  of  out  relief  was  agreed  to,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  :  — 

Men. — Stonebreaking :  To  break  12  cwts.  of 
limestone  or  6  cwts.  of  granite.  To  wheel  the 
broken  stone  away  and'  to  prepare  the  task  for  the 
next  day. 

Or  Chip  Chopping :  To  bundle  120  bundles  of 
chips,  each  bundle  to  average  17  ozs.  in  weight, 
with  an  average  number  of  44  chips,  or  to  chop 
2  cwts.  of  wood  into  pieces,  5  ins.  in  length. 

Or  Corn   Grinding :  To*  grind  wheat,  oats, 
Indian  corn,  or  other  grain  6  hours  daily.  The 
hours  of  work  to  be  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and 
from  1.30  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.    On  Saturdays  half 
the  above  task,  and  hours  to  be  from  9  to  12. 1 
The  Local  Government  Board  sanctioned  the  above 
task,  but  pointed  out  that  the  usual  hours  were  from 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  with  one  hour  for  dinner.2 


1  Minutes,  October  7,  1896. 

2  Minutes,  October  28,  1896. 


In  1898  Standing  Orders1  for  the  guidance  of  Relief 
Committees  were  for  the  first  time  adopted.  These 
provided  that  no  out-relief  should  be  granted  (except 
in  cases  of  sickness,  and  unless  the  case  be  marked  for 
report  to  the  Finance  and'General  Purposes  Committee 
at  its  next  meeting),  to  single  able-bodied  men,  t& 
able-bodied  widowers  without  children,3  or  to  able- 
bodied  married  couples  without  children.2  There  were 
other  regulations  prohibiting  out-relief  in  cases  where 
destitution  was  the  result  of  intemperance  or  improvi- 
dence, and  to  persons  of  improvident,  drunken  or 
immoral  habits.  The  minimum  scale  of  relief  for  able- 
bodied  persons  with  a  dependent  family  was  to  be  as 
follows  : — - 

Father  -      -      -      -   3s.  per  week. 
Mother        -       -       -    3s.  ,,  ,, 
First  child   -       -       -    2s.  ,,  ,, 
Second  child        -    Is.  6d.3  ,,  „ 
Third  child  or  more  -    Is.  each. 

"  At  least  half  the  amount  of  relief  shall  be  given  in 
kind,  and  where  there  are  children  attending  school 
6d.  in  kind  shall  be  added  for  each  such  child." 

Owing  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  the  winter  of  1904 
the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  recom- 
mended that  isome  relaxation  should  be  made  in  the 
rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  out-relief  to  the  able- 
bodied,  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  rule  prohibit- 
ing out-i'elief  to  single  men,  "  in  so  far  as  they  hav3 
parents  depending  on  their  earnings  "  ;  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  relief  of  able-bodied  married  couples  with 
one  child.  But  the  committee  recommended  that  each 
such  case  allowed  out-relief  should  be  reported  to  tht> 
next  meeting  of  the  committee.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  Board.4 

In  1900  some  land  at  Daisy  Hill  had  been  purchased 
from  the  overseers  of  the  township  of  Manningham  for 
the  purpose  of  building  thereon  a  workhouse  for  the 
able-bodied,  and  it  was  decided  that  part  of  the  land 
there  should  be  used  for  the  employment  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor  placed  on  test  labour.  Accordingly,  in 
1905,  it  was  resolved  that  the  test  men  should  be 
transferred  from  the  test  yard  at  the  workhouse  to 
Daisy  Hill  to  remove  the  large  heaps  of  soil  there,  and 
to  fill  up  the  disused  quarry.  The  hours  of  work  were 
to  be  from  9  to  12,  and  from  12.30  to  3.30.  On  Satur- 
days from  9  to  12.  A  test  master  was  to  be  engaged 
at  28s.  a  week.  The  scale  of  relief  was  to  be  the  same 
as  that  adopted  in  1898.    (See  p.  28.) 

In  1905  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Salvation  Army  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers  at 
Hadleigh  Colony.5 

The  number  of  able-bodied  men  and  their  families 
relieved,  owing  to  want  of  work  during  the  half-years 
ending  March,  1901-2-3-4-5-6  was  as  follows  :  — 

1901.    1902.    1903.    1904.    1905.  1906. 
75        45        75       187       267  266 

The  increase  in  numbers  in  1904-6  is  attributed  to  con- 
ditions of  labour,  and  not  to  any  change  of  policy.6 

B.—The  Sick. 

The  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  by  the  Bradford 
Board  of  Guardians  is  particularly  interesting.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  unions  where  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health  is  considered  of  greater  importance  than 
the  diminution,  at  all  costs,  of  the  number  in  receipt 
of  relief,  and  it  is,  moreover,  contended  that  the  exer- 
cise of  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  sick  does  not  tend 
to  manufacture  paupers.  The  end  in  view,  in  the  treat 
ment  of  both  indoor  and  outdoor  poor,  is  the  speediest  ■ 
possible  recovery  to  health  of  the  patient,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  it  is  clear  that  the  old  policy  of  making 
the  condition  of  the  paupers  less  eligible  than  that  of 
the  independent  labourer  has  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 
Scon  after  the  election  of  the  new  board  in  1894  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  nursing  arrangements  in  the  infirmary.  The 
outcome  of  their  deliberations  was  the  rearrangement 
and  re-classification  of  the  Female  Hospital,  from 
which  the  lock  cases,  the  sick  children,  and  the  child- 
ren's nursery  were  removed,  and  the  appointment  cf 


1  Minutes,  December  28,  1898. 

2 The  words  "or  with  one  child  '  wer 3  afterwards  added, 

3  This  was  altered  in  1905  to  <2\ 

4  Minutes,  November  2,  1904. 

5  MS.  Letters,  June  14,  1905. 

6  See  Triennial  Report  for  three  y^ars  ending  Dec«mb;r 
1906,  p?.  43-44. 
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additional  nurses.1  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  increase  in  the  nursing  staff  was  the  total  aboli- 
tion, in  the  hospital,  of  pauper  assistance.  During 
the  next  three  years  the  nursing  staff  was  again  con 
siderably  increased. 

In  1898  it  was  decided  that  the  hospital  accommoda- 
tion must  be  increased,  and  after  conferences  between 
the  guardians,  the  architect  and  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  a  plan  was  adopted 
whereby  the  able-bodied  were  to  be  removed,  and  the 
old  workhouse  site  adapted  solely  for  a  hospital  and 
infirmary.  The  hospital  was  enlarged  by  adding  to  it 
a  new  pavilion  and  operating  room,  and  a  ngw  child 
ren's  hospital  and  maternity  hospital  were  built. 

Early  in  1899  the  attention  of  the-  Guardians  was 
drawn  to  the  open-air  treatment  of  phthisis,  and  they 
were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  some  pro- 
vision outside  the  workhouse  for  the  treatment  of 
consumptive  patients.  A  sub-committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  and  report  as  to  a  suitable  site  for  a 
sanatorium,  and  after  lengthy  inquiries  recommended 
the  purchase  of  a  site  at  Eastby.  The  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  obtained2,  and  a  sana- 
torium to  provide  accommodation  for  52  patients  was 
authorised  to  be  built  on  this  site,  and  an  administra- 
tive block,  and  wards  for  33  patients,  were  erected,  and 
opened  in  November,  1903  ;  the  ward  to  accommodate 
the  remainder  is  not  yet  erected. 

In  the  Report  for  1902-3  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  perhaps  the  greatest  service  that  sanatoria  for 
the  poor  could  render  would  be  in  stimulating  the 
Public  Health  Authorities  to  take  all  possible  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  spread  of  phthisis,  and  the 
re-infeetion  of  those  who  had  undergone  treatment, 
and  the  Guardians  now  send  out  a  circular  letter  to  the 
medical  men  of  Bradford  seeking  their  "  assistance  in 
obtaining  information  as  to  poor  male  persons  who  are 
suffering  from  consumption,  directly  the  disease  is 
recognised " ;  reference  is  made  to  the  sanatorium 
erected  by  the  Guardians  at  Eastby,  and  the  letter 
concludes  as  follows:- — -"The  Guardians  suggest  that 
if  in  the  course  of  your  practice  you  find  a  case  of  a 
man  suffering  from  incipient  consumption,  whose' 
means  will  not  allow  of  his  treatment  in  a  private 
sanatorium,  and  whose  habits  of  life  are  such  that 
possible  permanent  benefit  might  result  from  treatment 
in  such  an  institution,  you  should  forward  the  man's 
name  and  address  to  me.  I  will  then  cause  immediate 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  matter."  Great  care  is  taken  in 
the  selection  of  suitable  case  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
open-air  treatment,  and  no  patients  are  sent  to  Eastby 
without  first  being  certified  as  suitable  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  union  hospital. 

With  regard  to  the  sick  poor  who  for  some  reason 
or  another  declined  to  enter  the  hospital,  it  was  felt 
that  they  were  mot  getting  the  same  attention  as  the 
indoor  patients,  aaid  an  1896  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  obtained  to  the  Guardians 
making  an  annual  subscription  of  100  guineas  to  the 
funds  of  the  "  Ladies'  Guild  for  Nursing  the  Sick 
Poor,"  and  this  subscription  has  been  continued  year 
by  year,  in  return  for  which  the  guild  undertake  to 
attend  cases  in  receipt  of  relief  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  other  non-poor  law  patients. 

The  Standing  Orders  adopted  in  1898,  with  regard 
to  the  giving  of  relief,  provide  that  out-relief  shall 
not  be  granted  in  sick  cases  for  a  longer  period  than 
four  weeks  at  a  time  unless  certified  by  the  medical 
officer  to  be  a  chronic  case,  and  the  order  for  out- 
relief  is  not  to  be  renewed  in  cases  where  the  medical 
officer  certifies  that  the  patient  cannot  be  efficiently 
treated  at  home. 

To  every  aged,  sick,  or  infirm  person  in  receipt  of 
out-relief  a  special  card  for  medical  attendance  is 
given,  enabling  such  person  to  have  recourse  to  the 
district  medical  officer  at  any  time. 

Outdoor  medical  relief  is  said  to  be  given  very  freely. 
The  nature  of  the  disease  determines  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  case  should  be  treated  in  hospital.  There 
is  some  reluctance  to  go  into  the  hospital,  in  spite  of 
the  good  treatment  there,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
hospital  is  on  the  same  site  as  the  building  in  which 
all  paupers  are  first  received. 

The  wives  and  children  of  men  in  hospital  are  re- 
lieved on  the  same  scale  as  widows. 


1  M55.  Letters,  April  5,  1895,  &c,  and  First  Tr'.ennial 
Report,  pp.  17-22. 

2  MS.  Letters,  July  23,  1901. 


C. — The  Aged  and  Infirm. 
As  a  result  of  the  circular  letter  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  August  4,  1900,  Mr.  Bentham, 
the  chairm<ain,  moved  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  the  outdoor  poor,  and  prefaced  it  with 
a  statement  on  the  question  : — "  Most  Guardians  have 
felt  when  dealing  with  cases  of  outdoor  relief  of  aged 
and  deserving  poor  that  the  amount  usually  given  is 
inadequate  to  provide  them  with  the  'necessaries  of 
life,  the  relief  being  based  and  given  on  the  belief  thab 
the  amount  would  be  supplemented  from  some  other 
source.  In  some  cases  this  is  so,  but  in  many  there  is 
no  other  income  whatever,  and  where  the  recipients 
are  unable  to  earn  anything  they  are  obliged  to  beg, 
or  in  some  other  undesirable  way  increase  their  in- 
sufficient income.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing 
to  advocate  the  raising  of  outdoor  relief  indiscrimin- 
ately, or  even  to  suggest  to  the  Relief  Committee  that 
a  more  liberal  allowance  should  be  given  to  the  more 
deserving  cases,  without  at  the  same  time  laying  down 
some  rules  to  guide  the.  Relief  Committee  in  deciding 
which  are  the  more  deserving  cases  ;  in  other  words  to 
classify  them.  To  increase  outdoor  relief,  except  on 
safe  lines  and  on  sound  principles,  would  be  a  deplor- 
able mistake  and  would  undoubtedly  increase  pau- 
perism rather  than  diminish  it."  The  chairman's  pro- 
posals were  considered  at  several  specially-convened 
meetings,  with  the  result  that  the  following  Standing 
Orders  were  adopted  by  the  Guardians  on  Jan.  9, 
1901:  — 

1.  All  destitute  old  persons  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  whose  character  will  bear  the  strictest 
investigation  with  respect  to  sobriety,  morality 
■and  general  behaviour. 

2.  Who  have  habitually  led  decent  and  de- 
serving lives. 

3.  Who  require  no  special  care  and  attention 
except  what  can  be  properly  done  in  their  present 
abode. 

4.  Who  are  living  with  relations  not  able  to 
support  them,  or  with  friends  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  take  charge  of  them  and  give  them  such 
attention  as  is  needed,  and  whose  home  is  clean, 
healthy,  respectable,  and  not  overcrowded  ;  or 

5.  Who  are  living  alone  and  sufficiently  able 
to  attend  in  every  way  to  their  own  wants,  and  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  homes  clean. 

6.  Whose  poverty  has  not  been  caused  by  their 
own  improvidence ; 

7.  Who  are  old  residents  of  Bradford ; 

8.  Who  are  living  in  healthy  and  respectable 
surroundings ; 

9.  Each  of  these  persons  to  be  allowed  5s.  per 
week. 

10.  All  income  above  2s.  6d.,  which  is  per- 
manent, to  be  deducted,   whether  from  friendly 

'societies,  pensions,  or  other  sources. 

11.  In  those  cases  where  they  live  with 
married  daughters,  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

12.  The  full  amount  may  be  given  if  the 
Guardians  think  the  family  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing towards  their  maintenance. 

13.  Income  from  earnings  of  one  unmarried 
daughter,  all  above  9s.  to  be  reckoned. 

14.  In  cases  where  they  are  living  with 
friends,  no  account  to  be  taken  of  the  income,  un- 
less the  recipient  of  relief  is  of  some  service  in 
the  home  in  which  resident. 

15.  Old  people  to  be  encouraged  to  live  with 
relatives  or  friends  where  the  conditions  are 
favourable. 

There  was  some  discussion  over  Rule  No.  14,  which, 
as  originally  drawn  up,  read  as  follows :  — "  In  cases 
where  they  are  living  with  distant  relatives  or  friends, 
no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  income."1 

With  regard  to  the  aged  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
the  following  regulations  for  classification  were  adopted 
as  far  back  as  1899 :  — 

Inmates  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  for  each  sex. 
First  Class. 

To  consist  of  those  who  fulfil  the  following  condi 
tions :  — 

That  after  a  special  inquiry  made  by  an  officer 
amongst  their  former  neighbours  and  others,  it  is 

1  In  spite  of  several  attempts  to  withdraw  it,  the  following 
rule  still  applies  to  applicants  for  relief  :  "  Out-relief  s^all 
not  be  granted  to  persons  residing  with  relatives  where  the 
united  income  of  the  family  -'s  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
all,  whether  such  relatives  are  legally  liable  to  maintain 
them  or  noc." 


NOTE. — References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to  the 
page-numberings  in  brackets. 
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found  that  before  entering  the  house  they  bore 
good  characters,  and  their  conduct  has  borne  the 
strictest  investigations  with  respect  to  sobriety, 
morality,  temper  and  kindliness  of  disposition, 
freedom  from  use  of  bad  language,  poverty  not 
caused  by  their  own  improvidence,  and  that  their 
conduct  while  in  the  house  has  been  invariably 
good. 

Privileges. 

Aged  or  incapable  of  working  :  Absolute  free- 
dom to  go  out  of  the  house,  but  expected  to  return 
in  time  for  meals  and  in  the  evening  at  such  times 
as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Guardians. 

Those  capable  of  doing  some  work  will  be  pro- 
vided with  work  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
after  its  performance  will  have  same  liberty  as 
above. 

Special  day  rooms  and  dormitories  for  all.  A 
special  diet.  Tea  in  their  own  day  room,  and  other 
sneals  when  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
them.  Visitors  allowed  on  any  day  between 
the  hours  of  2  and  5  from  1st  October  to  the 
31st  March,  and  between  the  hours  of  2  and  8 
from  1st  April  to  30th  September. 

To  rise  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  to  go  to 
led  not  later  than  9  o'clock. 

Second  Class. 
To  consist  of  those  who  are  found,  after  the  in- 
vestigations mentioned  with  respect  to  the  first 
■class,  to  have  been  of  fairly  good  character  and 
conduct  before  entering  the  house,  and  their  con- 
duct while  in  the  house  has  been  good. 

Privileges. 

Additional  comforts  in  sitting  room  and  dor- 
mitories ;  weekly  leave.  Bedtime  to  be  not  later 
than  8.30. 

Third  Class. 
To  consist  of  all  those  not  considered  suitable 
for  the  above  two  classes,  and  of  those  who  are  on 
probation,  and  will  be  promoted  to  one  or  the  other 
class  as  opportunity  occurs,  or  their  continued 
good  conduct  in  the  house  gives  reason. 
Privileges. 

No1  extra.1 

The  first  and  second  class  wards  are  provided  with 
cushioned  armchairs ;  each  inmate  has  a  locker,  of 
which  he  or  she  has  the  key ;  the  floor  is  carpeted, 
windows  curtained,  and  the  room  is  made  otherwise 
cheerful  and  comfortable  with  cushions,  coloured  table- 
cloths, pictures,  and  ornaments.3 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  recommendation  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  circular  not  already 
carried  out  prior  to  its  issue,  was  the  one  referring  to 
sleeping  accommodation ;  and  on  August  22nd,  1900, 
the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolution  :  — "  That 
to  carry  out  the  only  recommendation  not  already 
adopted  by  this  Board  contained  in  the  circular  letter 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  the  4th  inst., 
bs  to'  the  treatment  of  the  aged  deserving 
poor  in  the  workhouse,  sleeping  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided for  the  first  class  inmates  by  dividing  their  pre- 
sent dormitories." 

During  the  last  three  years  cottage  homes  for  the 
aged  poor  apart  from  the  workhouse  have  been  built 
on  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Guardians  at 
Daisy  Hill.  "  Cottages,  holding  two  persons  each, 
for  twenty  single  men,  twenty  single  women,  and  eight 
married  couples,  with  recreation  rooms  for  both  sexes, 
and  a  headquarters  for  the  officer  in  charge,  are  pro- 
vided. The  headquarters  also  contain  a  large  kitchen 
for  cooking  the  meals  of  the  inmates  and  for  stores.  .  .  . 
'The  inmates  of  the  cottages  have  been  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  among  the  old  people  at  the-  workhouse 
over  60  years  of  age,  who,  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
the  first  class  as  described  on  page  33,  are  sufficiently 
■able-bodied  to  attend  to  their  own  wants.  "  They  have 
absolute  freedom  to  go  out  of  the  grounds  of  the  homes, 
but  are  expected  to  return  in  time  for  meals,  and  in  the 
evening  at  such  times  as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Guardians."3 

D. — The  Women. 

The  rules  for  the  administration  of  relief  drawn  up 
in  1898  provided  that  no  out-relief  was  to  be  given, 

1  Second  Triennial  Report,  pp.  15-16  . 

2  MS.  Letters,  January  26,  1901. 
s  Fourth  Triennial  Report,  p.  25. 


(except  in  case  of  sickness,  and  unless  the  case  was 
reported  to  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee at  its  next  meeting),  to  the  following  classes  of 
women :  — 

(i.)  Single  able-bodied  women, 
(ii.)  Able-bodied  widows  without  children,  or' 
with  one  child. 

(iii.)  Women  deserted  by  their  husbands, 
(iv.)  Married  women  living  apart  from  their 
husbands,  without  children  or  with  one  child. 

(v.)  Married  women  (with  or  without  child- 
ren) left  destitute  through  their  husbands  having 
joined  the  Militia  and  being  called  up  for  train- 
ing- 

(vi.)  Any  widow  who  shall  have  had  an  ille- 
gitimate child  during  marriage  or  widowhood. 

(vii.)  Any  single  woman  who  shall  have  had 
an  illegitimate  child. 

(viii.)  Any  married  woman  who  shall  have 
had  an  illegitimate  child  during  marriage. 

(ix.)  Widows  who  on  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands have  received  money  from  a  club,  insur- 
ance society,  or  other  sources  which  has  been,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Relief  Committee,  lavishly  or 
improperly  expended  (the  expenditure  upon  a 
funeral  is  not  to  exceed  £5). 

Widows  applying  for  relief  fall  into  one  of  three 
classes,  and  are  treated  accordingly :  — 

(i.)  Those  widows  with  more  than  one  child 
who,  through  intemperance,  immorality,  or  some 
such  reason,  are  precluded  by  the  standing  orders 
from  receiving  any  out-relief,  are  refused  out- 
relief  and  their  children  are  taken  into  the  schools. 

(ii.)  Widows  with  more  than  one  dependent 
child  receive  the  following  minimum  scale  of  re- 
lief :— 

Mother,  4s.  per  week. 

First  child,  2s.  per  week. 

Second  child,  2s.1  per  week. 

Third  child  or  more,  Is.  per  week. 

In  computing  the  amount  of  relief  any  earnings 
of  the  family  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
A  certain  number  of  widows  of  good  character 
(with  children)  are  selected  from  the  out^relief 
list  and  appointed  as  scrubbers  at  the  workhouse. 
Their  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  on 
Sundays  8  to  10  a.m.  The  payment  is  10s.  6d. 
per  week,  and  as  they  are  free  to  undertake  other 
work  in  the  afternoons,  they  are  self-supporting. 
They  are  visited  quarterly  in  their  homes  by  a 
lady  visitor,  who  reports  as  to  their  character  and 
conditions. 

(iii.)  All  widows  with  dependent  children, 
whose  characters  will  bear  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  aged,  and  who  are 
unable  to  go>  to  work  in  consequence  of  their  whole 
time  being  required  in  properly  attending  to  their 
children,  whoi  have  no  adult  male  lodgers,  whose 
children  do  not  sell  or  beg  in  the  streets,  who 
attend  to  their  childrens  health  and  cleanliness, 
and  whose  habits  in  every  way  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Guardians  or  their  Visiting  Inspector,  are 
allowed  5s.  per  week  for  the  mother,  4s.  for  the 
first  child,  3s.  for  the  second  child,  and  2s.  for  each 
of  the  other  children.  All  incomes  are  to  be  de- 
ducted, except  Is.  for  each  worker,  until  the  maxi- 
mum scale  of  income  is  reached,  and  the  scale  of 
relief  and  income  to  be  as  follows  :  — 


Relief 

Maximum 

Maximum 

Maximum 

to 

Relief 

Income 

Income 

each 

with  no 

with  one 

with 

Person. 

earnings. 

worker. 

workers. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

Mother 

5 

1st  Child 

4 

2nd  „ 

3 

12 

13 

14 

3rd  ,, 

2 

14 

15 

16 

4th  ,, 

2 

16 

17 

18 

5th  ,, 

2 

18 

19 

20 

Oth  „ 

9. 

20 

21 

22 

7th  „ 

2 

22 

23 

24 

8th  ,, 

2 

24 

25 

26 

9th    , , 

2 

26 

27 

28 

nth  „ 

2 

28 

29 

30 

iNOTE. — The  maximum  income  must  not  be  exceeded 
whatever  the  number  of  workers.  (2) 


1  In  1898  this  was  lixed  at  Is.  61,  but  was  raised  to  2s. 
in  1906. 

2  Adopted  January  9,  1901. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


It  is  said  that  the  rents  of  widows  receiving  relief 
are  usually  from  4s.  to  5s.  (including  gas). 

The  same  regulations  apply  also  to  married  women 
whose  husbands  are  in  hospital  or  a  lunatic  asylum. 

E. — Children. 

Until  April,  1896,  the  supervision  of  the  children 
had  been  with  the  Visiting  Committee.  The  Guardians 
has  been  for  some  months  making  inquiries  from  other 
unions  and  obtaining  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  pauper  children,  and  a  Child- 
ren's Committee  was  formed.  This  committee  entered 
into  communication  with  Boarding-Out  Committees 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  homes  for  the  children  then  in  the 
workhouse.  This  work  has  never  ceased  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  committee.  Each  year  new  districts 
have  been  opened  up,  and  children  are  now  sent  to 
homes  scattered  all  over  the  country — some  in  Essex, 
others  in  Cumberland.  Only  two  children  are  allowed 
to  be  boarded  out  with  each  foster  mother.  The  sum 
of  4s.  per  week  is  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
child,  and  £2  a  year  for  the  renewal  of  clothing,  in 
addition  to  a  complete  outfit  to  begin  with.  Medical 
attendance  and  school  fees  (if  any)  are  paid  by  the 
Guardians.  The  homes  are  visited  and  approved  by 
some  members  of  the  committee  before  the  children  are 
sent,  and  they  are  periodically  visited  by  the  local 
Boarding-Out  Committee,  who  report  quarterly  as  to 
the  condition  of  each  home  and  the  children  boarded 
there. 

The  next  step  was  to  deal  with  the  children  not 
eligible  for  boarding  out,  and  in  the  beginning  of  18% 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  ob- 
tained1 to  a  proposal  to  rent  four2  suitable  houses 
in  various  parts  of  Bradford,  as  an  experiment  in 
small  isolated  homes,  in  each  of  which  could  be  ac- 
commodated about  eight  children  under  the  age  of  13. 
For  each  of  these  homes  a  foster  mother  was  appointed, 
and  also  a  relief  mother,  to  have  charge  of  the  home 
during  the  absence  of  the  foster  mother.  There  was 
some  delay  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  hiring  of  these  four  houses 
owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  proper  fire  escapes  should  be  provided  for  each 
of  the  houses.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  movable 
ladders  would  serve  the  purpose.3 

The  regulations  drawn  up  for  the  management  of 
these  homes*  are  in  agreement  with  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  regulations,  except  that  the  maximum 
number  of  children  in  each  home  is  smaller  than  the 
number  which  would  be  allowed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Not  more  than  eight  children  of  both 
sexes  are  to  be  accommodated  in  one  home.  "  Briefly 
.  .  .  the  idea  is  that  each  home  should  be  in  no  way 
distinguished  from  the  homes  of  the  ordinary  work- 
ing-class families  in  the  same  district,  save  in  so  far 
that  the  children,  numbering  eight,  make  a  larger 
family  than  the  average.  They  go  to  the  same  day  and 
Sunday  schools  as  the  other  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, play  with  these  in  their  spare  hours,  help  their 
matron,  whom  they  call  mother,  in  the  plentiful 
housework,  and,  in  short,  differ  in  no  wise  from  mem- 
bers of  other  families  of  eight."5 

The  selection  of  children  sent  to  each  home  is  left 
to  the  Children's  Committee,  who  are  to  take  into 
consideration  the  suitability  of  the  child — brothers 
and  sisters  being;  sent  to  the  same  home  where  possible. 
In  selecting  children,  preference  is  given  to  orphans 
and  children  who  have  been  fo«r  some  length  of  time 
deserted.  The  children,  when  old  enough,  attend 
the  nearest  Board  School,  and  the  Guardians  try  to 
arrange  that  not  more  than  one  set  of  children  shall 
attend  the  same  school,  as  they  wish  them  to  mix  with 
other  children. 

The  committee  would  have  been  glad,  had  it  teen 
possible,  to  place  the  whole  of  the  children  not  eligible 
for  boarding  out,  and  over  three  years  of  age,  in  this 
kind  of  cottage  home,  but  it  was  found  that  a  centre, 
to  which  the  children  could  be  sent  without  entering 
the  workhouse  at  all  was  absolutely  necessary,  es- 
pecially for  those  children  whose  parents  are  con- 
tinually taking  their  discharge  from  the  workhouse, 


1  Am  Letters.  Fe^ruarv  21,  1896,  &e ,  and  June  21,  1897. 

2  Now  18  (1907K 

»  MS.  Letters,  June  21,  1897. 

4  For  rules  see  First  Trienmal  Report,  p.  27. 

5  "  Bradford  Observer,"  November  20,  1897. 


an.l  being  re-admitted.     The   consent  of  the  local 
Government  Board  was  therefore  obtained  to  the  pur 
chase  of  the  Cottage  House  Estate  for  £1,600,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  central  receiving  home 
for  the  accommodation  of  about  forty  children. 

Children  over  three,  who  come  with  their  parents, 
are  now  taken  straight  to  the  Receiving  Home,  where 
they  are  cleansed  and  changed,  and  spend  about  a 
fortnight  under  observation  in  case  they  should 
develop  some  complaint.  They  are  then  passed  on 
to  the  Central  Home  for  a  time  before  being  sent  to 
the  Cottage  Homes  or  boarded  out.  The  precise  nature 
of  the  arrangement  made  depends  partly  on  the  child's 
health,  partly  on  whether  the  parents  are  such  that 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  communication  with  them  or 
not.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  parents  from  whom 
the  Guardians  wish  to  separate  it  entirely,  the  usual 
course  is  for  the  Guardians  to  "  adopt "  the  child  and 
send  it  to  be  boarded  out  into  the  country. 

Other  children,  having  undesirable  relatives,  but  who- 
do  not  come  under  the  terms  of  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  regulation  of  boarding  out, 
are  sent  to  institutions,  such  as  orphanages,  training 
ships,  etc. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  girls  leave  the  Cottage 
Homes  and  are  returned  to  the  Central  Home  to  learn 
housework  before  being  placed  out  in  service.  The 
boys  have  places  as  apprentices  found  for  them,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  made  by  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  has  been  in  connection 
with  these  boys. 

In  February,  1899,  the  Guardians  wrote  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  referring  to  the  diffi- 
culty found  in  apprenticing  pauper  boys,  and 
applying  for  permission  to  depart  from  the  regulations 
contained  in  previous  orders  with  regard  to 
the  apprenticeship  of  pauper  children.  The 
proposals  of  the  Guardians  were  as  follows: — "That 
instead  of  a  premium  being  paid  to  the  master,  lodg- 
ings should  be  procured  by  the  Guardians,  who  shall 
pay  for  the  hoy's  maintenance,  clothing,  and  lodging, 
a  sum  of  money  per  week  to  supplement  wages,  to  be 
paid  through  the  Guardians  by  the  master  to  the 
person  who  lodges  the  boy."  This  arrangement  was 
to  be  for  three  years  and  the  sum  of  money  paid  by 
the  Guardians  was  to  vary  each  year  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  wages  paid  by  the  master.  Instead  of 
binding  the  boys  with  an  indenture,  the  Guardians 
proposed  to  have  an  agreement  with  the  master  for 
the  three  years,  subject  to  one  month's  notice  on 
either  side.  The  Guardians  did  not  wish  to  bind 
themselves  to  any  particular  sum  to  be  paid  either 
for  the  boy's  maintenance  or  for  the  master  to  pay, 
"  as  the  amount  which  he  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  pay  would  vary  with  the  different  trades, 
and  the  Guardians  would  not  wish  a  hard  and  fast 
regulation  as  to  the  boy's  maintenance  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  procuring!  him  decent  and  respectable  lodgings."1 
To  this  the  Local  Government  Board  replied  that 
they  would  "  be  prepared  to  consider  applications  to 
place  out  boys  under  conditions  such  as  those  referred 
to  .  .  .  upon  being  furnished  with  full  particulars 
in  each  case  of  the  conditions  proposed,  the  age  of  the 
boy,  and  the  precise  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Guar- 
dians and  the  boy's  employer."  Upon  being  furnished 
with  such  particulars  in  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  15,  the 
Local  Government  Board  replied  that  they  "would 
not  object  to  the  Guardians  granting  this  youth  out- 
relief  to  enable  him  to  provide  himself  with  food,  cloth 
in°-  and  lodging  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
employment,  but  it  appears  to  the  Board  to  be  very 
undesirable  that  the  Guardians  should  receive  the 
wages  and  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  his 
earnings  as  well  as  of  the  out-relief."2  The  Guar- 
dians expressed  their  disappointment  at  this  decision, 
and  represented  that  the  plan  they  proposed  would  give 
them  some  kind  of  control  over  the  boys  who  are  not 
fit  to  be  sent  suddenly  into  the  world  without  any  kind 
of  supervision  except  the  occasional  visit  of  a  re- 
lieving officer.  "  The  Guardians  feel  that  they  are  m 
the  position  of  a  parent  towards  these  boys,  and  all 
they  ask  is  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
same  control  over  the  boy  that  a  parent  does,  receiving 
the  wages  and  supplementing  them  for  three  years  at 
a  decreasing  ratio."3  The  result  of  1  his  correspondence 
was  that  the  Local  Government  Board  consented  to 


1  MS.  Letters,  February  25,  1899. 

2  Ibid  ,  May  6,  1899. 
s  Ibid.,  June  6,  1899. 
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the  Guardians'  proposal  as  regards  the  first  year  of  the 
boy's  employment,  but  for  no  longer  a  period.1  The 
Guardians  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  greater  latitude, 
but  in  every  case  the  permission  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  supplement  the  wages  of  such  boy&  is 
given  for  one  year  only,  and  has  to  be  renewed  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  boys  are  placed  in  lodgings  in 
the  town,  one  or  two  together,  and  if  possible  with 
some  decent  person  known  to  the  Guardians,  and  their 
earnings  are  supplemented  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to 
9s.  a.  week.  They  pay  7s.  for  their  lodgings,  Is.  6d. 
is  put  into  a  savings  bank,  leaving  6d.  a  week  for 
pocket-money.  The  relief  is  paid  to  the  woman  with 
whom  the  boys  lodge,  so  that  the  boys  are  not  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 
The  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  looked  after 
for  some  years  after  being  placed. 

With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  school  children,  the 
following  are  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  Education  Authority  in  1905  :  — 

(a)  That  all  applications  for  feeding  a  child 
must  be  sent  to  the  Guardians  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Education  Committee. 

(b)  That  the  Guardians  classify  the  applica- 
tions in  the  following  manner :  — 

(1)  Those  whose  parents  are  permanently 
impoverished. 

(2)  Those  whose  parents  have  been  in- 
capacitated from  making  necessary  provision 
for  the  child  through  temporary  illness,  loss 
of  employment,  and  other  unavoidable 
causes. 

(3)  Those  whose  parents,  though  capable 
of  making  this  provision,  have  neglected  to 
do  so. 

(c)  That  an  officer  of  the  Guardians  make  the 
necessary  enquiries  on  forms  to  be  provided. 

(d)  That  the  Guardians  undertake  to  deal 
with  all  cases  in  Class  (1)  and  (3). 

(e)  That  the  forms  containing  the  particulars 
as  coming  under  Class  (2)  be  forwarded  to  the 
Education  Authority  as  suitable  eases  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  various  voluntary  and  charitable 
agencies. 

(f)  That  the  Education  Authority  make  all 
arrangements  for  this  Class  (2)  being  so  dealt 
with. 

(g)  That  the  Education  Authority  supply  the 
Guardians  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
officer  or  teacher  empowered  by  said  authority  to 
make  special  application  under  the  order. 

F. — Vagrants. 

In  1895  the  Local  Government  Board  wrote  asking 
how  far  the  Casual  Paupers  Regulation  Order,  1882, 
was  enforced.  According  to  the  answers  given  the 
regulations  appear  to  have  been  all  strictly  carried 
out,  except  that  casual  paupers  in  ordinary  cases  were 
not  detained  for  two  nights.  For  men  vagrants 
separate  cells  were  provided ;  for  women  associated 
wards. 

The  dietary  consisted  of  porridge  and  bread  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  and  bread  and  cheese  for  dinner. 

The  (task  of  work  for  men  was  breaking  2  cwt.  of 
stone,  or  picking  2  lb.  of  oakum. 

The  task  of  work  for  women  was  three  hours'  work 
in  cleaning  ;  or  picking  1  lb.  of  oakum. 

Children  found  travelling  alone  were  detained  and 
admitted  as  inmates  to  the  workhouse.2 

Two  years  later  the  clerk  wrote  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  stating  that  "  the  system  of  detaining 
vagrants  two  nights  is  now  systematically  carried  out 
in  the  casual  wards."3 

In  1903  a  petition  was  sent  from  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  the  Local  Government  Board  petitioning  the 
Local  Government  Board  "  to  take  measures  to  obtain 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  a  scheme  enabling  Poor 
Law  unions  throughout  England  and  Wales  to  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  labour  colonies,  and  for  the  detention  and  employ- 
ment therein  of  vagrants."4 


1  MS.  Letters,  July  3,  1899. 

2  Ibid.,  February  28,  1895. 

3  Ibid.,  July  29,'l897. 

4  Ibid.,  February  9,  1903. 


Workhouse  Segregation. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  segregation  of  the 
indoor  poor  we  come  to  what  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  at  the  present 
day — namely,  classification  and  differential  treatment. 

Already  in  1899,  before  the  issue  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  circular  letter,  a  scheme  of  classi- 
fication had  been  adopted  under  which  the  inmates 
in  the  main  building  of  the  workhouse  were  divided 
into  three  classes  for  each  sex,  according  to  the 
character  they  had  borne  before  entering  the  work- 
house. And  not  only  are  the  inmates  of  the  main 
building  thus  divided,  but,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the 
different  classes,  such  as  aged,  able-bodied,  and  chil- 
dren, are  as  far  as  possible  segregated  in  separate  in- 
stitutions. 

All  indoor  paupers  are  first  sent  to  the  central  build- 
ing and  from  thence  they  are  passed  on,  the  specially 
deserving  aged  to  the  cottage  homes,  the  able-bodied  to 
the  workhouse  at  Daisy  Hill,  the  children  to  the 
receiving  home,  and  so  on.  The  sick  are  kept  in  the 
infirmary  attached  to  the  central  building,  so  that 
no  journey  is  necessary  for  those  not  fit  to  be  moved, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  unions  in  which  the  infirmary 
is  not  attached  to  the  workhouse. 

Workhouse  Dietary. 
The  dietary  has  undergone  several  improvements 
since.  1895. 

In  March,  1899,  meat,  potato  hash,  and  bread  was 
substituted  in  all  the  dietary  tables  in  place  of  rice 
milk,  and  bread  for  the  Sunday  dinners,  the  reason 
for  the  change  being  that  the  rice  milk  was  not  appre- 
ciated, and  that  there  was  great  waste  at  the  Sunday 
dinner.    Other  slight  changes  were  made  in  1901. 

In  1902  a  new  dietary  was  agreed  to  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Special  Visiting  Committee.1 

Men  not  employed  in  work  were  to  have  for 

Breakfast :  Bread,  butter  and  tea,  one  day  ; 
bread  and  gruel,  four  days  ;  porridge  and  milk, 
two  days. 

Dinner:  Meat  (including  stew  or  hash), 
four  days  ;  fish,  one  day  ;  soup,  two  days. 

Supper:  Bread,  butter  and  tea,  one  day; 
bread,  broth,  and  cheese,  three  days  ;  bread  and 
gruel,  two  days  ;  porridge  and  milk,  one  day. 

Men  employed  in  work  were  to  have  the  same  diet 
with  an  extra  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  on  weekdays, 
as  the  Guardians  direct.  Women  were  to  have  the 
same  diet  with  smaller  quantities  of  some  articles. 

The  infirm  men  and  women  were  to  have  for 

Breakfast  :  Bread,  butter,  tea  or  coffee. 

Dinner :  The  same  as  in  above  table,  but 
smaller  quantities. 

Supper  :  Tea,  and  either  bread  and  butter  or 
seedcake. 

Extra  bread  and  cheese  was  allowed  for  those 
employed  in  work. 

Workhouse  Discipline. 

The  discipline  in  the  workhouse  appears  to  be  some- 
what strict.  There  are  regular  days  once  a  week  on 
which  visitors  are  allowed  to  see  the  aged  and  infirm 
and  the  sick. 

For  children  under  3  years  of  age  there  is  one  day  a 
month. 

In  case  of  dangerous  illness  the  sick  may  be  visited 
every  day  at  any  reasonable  hour. 

Inmates  of  the  following  classes  are  not  allowed  to 
be  visited  except  in  case  of  illness  :  — 

Women  in  the  disorderly  wards.  . 
Women  with  illegitimate  children. 
Pregnant  unmarried  women. 
Women  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

Workhouse  Employment. 

The  task  work  for  made  inmates  of  the  workhouse  is 
as  follows  :  — ■ 

To  grind  5  hoppers  of  Indian  corn,  or  6  hop- 
pers of  wheat,  or  10  hoppers  of  oats,  or  to  break 
10  cwts.  of  granite,  to  wheel  the  broken  stone  away 
and  to  make  ready  the  task  for  the  next  day. 


1  Minutes,  March  5,  1902. 
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The  hours  of  work  are  from  8  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and 
1  p.m.  to  5.30  on  5  days  in  the  week.  On  Saturdays 
the  task  of  work  is  half  the  quantity,  and  the  hours  are 
from  8  to  12. 

The  master  has  authority  to  select  the  task  of  work 
for  each  man. 

The  women  inmates  are  employed  in  domestic  work — 
in  cleaning  and  in  the  laundry. 


General  Observations. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  triennial  reports,  the 
underlying  policy  of  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians 
since  1894  may  be  "  summed  up  in  the  word  '  Classifi- 
cation.' Classification  has  been  the  spring  of  its 
action  both  in  dealing  with  the  outdoor  and  the  indoor 
poor,  and  in  its  general  policy.  To  break  up  the  mass 
of  pauperism  into  its  component  parts,  and  to  deal 
separately  iand  discriminately  with  each  of  these  parts 
will  be  seen  on  considering  the  work  of  the  Board, 
to  have  been  its  guiding  principle."1 

To  the  aged  very  liberal  out-relief  is  given,  but  only 
provided  that  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  recognise  that  whilst  "liberal 
allowance  should  be  given  to  the  more  deserving 
cases,"  such  a  policy  would  lead  to  great  evils,  were 
it  not  attended  by  a  careful  investigation  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  applicants.  Inside  the  workhouse, 
too,  the  aged  are  carefully  classified  and  segregated, 
the  specially  deserving  cases  being  sent  to  the  cottage 
homes,  and  thus  removed  as  far  .as  possible  from  the 
taint  of  pauperism.  Objections  have  been  raised  in 
certain  quarters  to  the  stress  laid  by  the  Board  upon 
the  principle  of  requiring  the  relatives,  where  able  to 
do  so,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  aged.  The 
rule  requiring  that,  in  cases  where  the  aged  live  with 
married  daughters,  the  'circumstances  of  the  family 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  has  been  quoted, 
and  the  Guardians  have  been  accused  of  "  trying  to 
force  families  whose  means  are  insufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  own  households,  to  maintain  aged 
relatives,"  and  of  "  exacting  repayments  for  relief 
given  to  relatives  from  families  who  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  themselves  in  decent  comfort."2 

On  the  other  hand  the  Board  of  Guardians  maintain 
that  in  this  respect  they  are  merely  carrying  out  the 
law,  and  that  any  systematic  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  to  recover  from  relatives,  who  are  able  and 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  persons  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief,  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  and  would 
be  treated  accordingly  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
acting  through  their  inspectors  and  auditors. 

The  rule  with  reference  to  married  daughters  only 
app'ies  "where  the  united  income  of  the  family  is 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  all,"  and  is  not  interpreted 
by  the  Guardians  either  in  Relief  Committee  or 
Revision  Committee  in  a  narrow  spirit.  If  the  son-in- 
law  has  ample  means  they  will  not  encourage  a  feeling 
that  he  has  no  moral  responsibility.  The  rule  has 
never  been  used  in  cases  where  the  means  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  other  members  of  the 
household. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  Guardians  fully 
recognise  that  the  truest  economy  is  to  use  all  possible 
means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  alleged  danger  of  pauperisation  (so  often 
raised  as  an  objection  to  a  liberal  policy  with  regard 
to  the  relief  of  the  sick)  sinks  into  insignificance 
beside  the  much  more  vital  question  of  restoring 
individual  members  of  society  to  health  and  vigour. 
The  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  have  gone  perhaps 
further  than  any  other  Board  in  pushing  this  principle 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  a  most  striking  instance 
of  this  is  the  circular  letter  sent  to  medical  men  re- 
questing them  to  notify  cases  of  phthisis,  and  actually 
inviting  applications  for  admission  to  the  sanatorium. 
Another  instance  is  the  fact  that  medical  relief  is 
never  given  on  loan,  excepting  relief  given  to  a  man 
in  work  on  account  of  his  wife's  confinement.  There 
are,  however,  very  few  such  cases.  In  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  in  the  workhouse  infirmary,  everything 
is  done  that  can  be  done  to  ensure  efficient  medical 
treatment  and  nursing. 

With  regard  to  the  children,  the  system  of  relief 
which  was  finally  adopted,  and  is  now  in  operation,  is 


1  Third  Triennial  Report,  December,  1903. 
See  "Yorkshire  Daily  Observer,"  April  3,  1907. 


based  upon  two  principles: — "That  to  enable  these 
children  to  grow  up  to  be  self-reliant  men  and  women, 
it  is-  necessary  that  first  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  deadening  discipline  and  uniformity  of  work- 
house life ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  children  should 
be  brought  up  as  far  as  possible  amid  the  refining 
influence  of  family  life."  We  have  already  described 
the  system  in  force,  and  may  briefly  summarise  it  as 
follows: — When  the  workhouse  is  decided  upon 
as  the  best  form  of  relief  for  the  parents,  the  chil- 
dren go  into  the  "  Receiving  Home."  When  it 
appears  that  the  stay  of  the  parents  in  the  workhouse 
will  be  of  some  duration,  but  not  certainly  permanent, 
they  pass  to  the  "Cottage  Homes."  Lastly,  when 
the  children  are  sure  to  be  in  permanent  public 
guardianship,  and  are  within  the  age  fixed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  they  are  boarded  out  with 
a  working-class  family,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  one,  under 
a  local  boarding-out  committee,  becomes  available. 
When  the  children  are  old  enough  to  begin  to  earn  their 
living,  the  Guardians  do  not  lose  sight  of  them,  but 
do  all  they  can  to  place  such  young  boy  or  girl  in  a 
position  to  become  an  independent  member  of  society. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  able-bodied,  the  principle 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  outdoor  relief 
should  be  accompanied  by  test  labour  in  return  for 
such  relief,  is  strictly  carried  out,  and  here  again 
the  classification  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
system.  The  rules  jireclude  certain  persons  from  out- 
relief  in  any  form  ;  to  them  the  workhouse  test  is 
applied,  and,  if  accepted,  they  are  sent  to  the  test 
house  reserved  for  the  able-bodied. 

A  chart  giving  statistics  of  pauperism  in  Bradford 
from  1850  to  the  present  time  is  appended.  This 
chart  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  board  of  guardians  to  adopt  a  liberal 
policy  towards  the  "  no  n- ablebodied  outdoor "  poor, 
the  "children,"  and  "the  sick  and  infirm,"  without 
increasing  the  number  of  "  ablebodied  outdoor  "■ 
paupers.  Whilst  the  numbers  in  the  former  classes 
have  gone  steadily  up  during  the  period  under  review 
(1894-1906),  the  numbers  of  ablebodied  outdoor  show 
no  such  increase,  and  have,  on  the  average,  been  con- 
siderably lower  than  they  were  during  the  "eighties." 

[The  following  note  as  to  the  recent  policy  of  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  has  been  kindly  supplied 
by  Mr.  Bentham,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Board  from 
1898  to  1907.] 

The  modern  history  of  the  Bradford  Poor  Law  Union 
begins  in  1894.  The  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894,  undoubtedly  had  the  result  of  arousing,  not. 
only  in  the  Bradford  Union,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Poor  Law  system  of  England,  a  renewed  interest 
in  Poor  Law  problems. 

A  determination  was  evinced  by  the  new  members 
of  boards  of  guardians,  whom  the  Act  had  introduced, 
to  carry  out  the  elaborate  provisions  of  the  various 
Poor  Law  Acts  and  Orders  more  in  the  spirit  of  their 
intention  rather  than  in  that  rigidity  of  administration 
which  had  characterised  the  actions  of  both  guardians 
and  officials,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Locat 
Government  Board,  for  many  decades  in  the  past. 

In  Bradford  the  determination  to  break  up  the  mass 
of  pauperism  into'  its  component  parts  and  to  deal 
separately  with  each  of  these  parts,  will  be  seen  on 
examining  these  pages,  to  have  been  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  Guardians  in  recent  years. 

The  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Guardians  in  the  first  instance  was  the  condition  of 
the  children  in  the  workhouse. 

They  decided  that  in  order  to  give  these  children 
a  better  chance  of  growing  up  to  be  self-reliant  men 
and  women,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  deadening  discipline  and  uniformity 
of  workhouse  life  and  should  be  brought  up,  so  far  as 
possible,  amid  the  refining  influences  of  family  life. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  decision  was  carried  out,  it  is  fully  described 
herein. 

It  had  been  impossible  in  the  past  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  ablebodied  sick  and  infirm  owing  to  the  fact 
that  every  class  of  indoor  poor  had  hitherto  been  dealt 
with  upon  a  limited  site  of  about  14  acres.  Now  that 
the  children  were  removed  the  Guardians  directed  then- 
attention  as  to  the  best  method  of  utilising  the  build- 
ings and  site,  of  the  union  workhouse  to  the  greatest 
advantage.   
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It  was  soon  seen  that  the  able  bodied  indoor  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  infirm,  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  site  if  the  sick  were  to  be  adequately  treated. 
The  question  had  then  to  be  settled  which  of  the  three 
classes  must  be  removed.  In  all  other  unions  where 
such  a  difficulty  had  to  be  met,  so  far  as  the  Guardians 
were  informed,  it  was  sought  to  be  solved  by  building 
a  separately  administered  hospital  on  a  different  site, 
usually  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre. 

But  this  solution  had  been  found  in  practice  not 
altogether  satisfactory. 

Cases  admitted  to>  the  workhouse  and  becoming  sick 
are  often  found  to  be  so  ill  as  not  to  be  removable  to 
tliei  hospital,  and  eventually  another  hospital  is  pro- 
vided as  part  of  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
workhouse. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  consulted,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  the 
able-bodied  poor  should  be  provided  for  on  another 
site  in  a  "test"  house,  and  that  the  workhouse  site 
should  be  gradually  converted  into  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  infirm,  classified  according  to  nodern  re- 
quirements, but  that  it  was  still  to'  remain  the  dis- 
tributing centre  for  the  indoor  poor.  All  persons 
receiving  orders  for  admission  were  to'  be  first  seen  at 
the  entrance  wards  of  the  hospital  by  the  medical 
staff,  and  distributed  by  their  order  to  the  various 
institutions  of  the  Guardians. 

I  lay  considerable  stress  upon  this  decision,  as  I 
feel  that  a  vast  amount  of  confusion  and  overlapping 
in  indoor  administration  in  many  of  the  large  Unions 
has  arisen  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  left 
with  the  various  relief  committees  or  relieving  officers 
to  decide  to  which  of  the  Guardians'  institutions  any 
applicant  should  be  sent  instead  of  having  a  "  clearing 
house  "  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  at  a  centre  from 
whence  the  fewest  transfers  need  be  made. 

Having  once  fixed  upon  their  general  policy,  the 
Guardians  were  enabled  to  consider  the  dividing  up 
of  the  subordinate  classes,  and  these  groups  were  dealt 
with  by  different  committees. 

The  acute  sick  were  placed  in  hospitals  with  a, 
nursing  staff,  on  exactly  similar  lines  to  a  modern 
voluntary  hospital,  and  resident  medical  officers.  With 
separate  wards  for  medical  and  surgical  treatment, 
separate  buildings  for  children's  diseases,  and  a 
maternity  hospital  approved  as  a  training  school  by 
the  Central  Midwives  Board. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Guardians  that  proper 
early  treatment  of  phthisis  was  impossible  on  the 
crowded  site,  and  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  male 
consumptives  was  erected  in  a  suitable  position  in  the 
country,  the  female  patients  being  paid  for  in  a  private 
institution.  It  was  found  that  no  good  purpose  was 
served  by  causing  such  persons  to  first  enter  the  hos- 
pital wards,  and  a  scheme  was  adopted  by  which,  on 
the  recommendation  of  any  medical  man,  any  persons 
whose  circumstances  brought  them  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "  destitution,"  and  who  were  considered  by  the 
medical  superintendent  at  the  Union  Hospital  to  be 
suitable  cases,  were  sent  direct  from  their  homes. 

The  aged  and  infirm  were  classified  by  another  com- 
mittee, and  on  a  site  adjoining  the  new  "test"  work- 
house cottage  homes  for  the  aged  deserving  poor  were 
erected. 

When  once  the  principle  had  been  adopted  to 
classify  the  indoor  poor  the  way  opened  before  the 
Guardians  as  they  went  along,  and  one  step  suggested 
the  next  that  should  be  taken  ;  but  the  way  was  by 
no  means  so  obvious  as  regards  the  out-door  poor. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  task  that  was  under- 
taken by  the  new  members  brought  in  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894,  was  the  persuading  the  majo- 
rity of  the  board  of  the  immense  advantage  to  the 
good  administration  of  the  Union  that  would  follow 
a  system  of  granting  out-door  relief  that  would  secure 
the  uniform  treatment  of  pauperism  throughout  the 
Union.  Of  course,  this  meant  the  breaking  down  of 
the  parochial  idea,  viz.,  that  a  Guardian  represented 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  his 
primary  duty  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  poor  of 
his  parish. 

This  desirable  end  would  not  even  then  have  been 
reached  if  the  opportunity  had  not  been  seized  by  the 
Guardians  to  have  inserted  in  a  local  Bill,  introduced 
by  the  Corporation  as  the  price  of  the  withdrawal  of 


opposition,  clauses  whereby'  election  of  members  for 
the  nine  parishes  (or  townships,  as  they  were  called 
in  this  Union)  was  abolished  and  the  Union  divided 
into  wards,  the  three  Parliamentary  divisions  being 
deemed  to  be  wards  for  the  election  of  Guardians, 
seven  Guardians  being  elected  for  and  representing 
each  ward. 

Thus  the  Guardians  elected  under  the  new  system 
did  not  feel  that  they  represented  any  particular  area 
of  the  Union,  and  made  comparatively  easy  the  next 
step,  which  was  the  forming  of  a  rota  by  means  of 
which  every  member  took  turn  in  the  work  of  each  of 
the  relief  districts.  The  work  of  the  districts  was 
made  subject  to  review  by  a  Revision  Committee  con- 
sisting of  all  the  members  of  the  board,  with  its  own 
cross  visitor,  and  the  whole  of  the  out-relief  staff  was 
placed  under  a  superintendent  relieving  officer. 

The  Guardians  made  a  departure  in  the  method  of 
dealing  with  repayment  by  relatives.  They  considered 
that  to  make  a  relieving  officer  a  collector  of  repay- 
ments paid  by  commission  obviously  placed  a  premium 
on  those  paupers  who  had  relatives  able  to  repay. 
These  people  would  naturally  be  kept  on  the  relief 
lists  as  long  as  possible.  A  collector  paid  by  salary 
was  appointed,  and  the  Relief  Committees  were  in- 
structed to  make  an  order  for  repayment  in  each  case 
where  there  were  relatives  legally  liable.  A  Repay- 
ment Committee  was  appointed  which  alone  considered 
the  cases,  and  if  the  relatives  were  not  able  to  repay 
in  full  they  appeared  personally  before  the  committee 
to  state  their  case. 

The  areas  of  the  relief  districts  were  reduced  and 
relief  stations  built,  with  dwelling-houses  attached, 
for  the  relieving  officers.  Sufficient  time  was  allowed 
for  efficient  visitation  of  the  cases'  by  the  officers,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  a  removal  officer  for  lunatics 
each  officer  had  no  duties  outside  his  own  district. 
He  now  attends  in  his  office  each  morning,  and  visits 
his  cases  in  the  afternoon. 

By  this  means  more  careful  enquiry  was  made  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  out-door  poor,  and  thus  a 
greater  discrimination  was  enabled  to  be  exercised  in 
out-door  relief.  Adequate  relief  was  granted  in  all 
cases,  but  relief  on  a  higher  scale  was  given  to  the 
deserving  aged  poor  and  to  widows  with  dependent 
children.  As  I  write  I  find  that  25^  per  cent,  of  the 
aged  poor  are  in  this  class.  The  staff  of  district  medi- 
cal officers  was  increased  and  facilities  given  for  their 
attendance  on  cases  of  midwifery  under  the  new  Act. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  nursing  of  the  out-door 
sick  by  district  nurses  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
medical  officer.  With  the  joint  co-operation  of  the 
police,  the  Blind  Institution,  and  the  Guardians,  a 
home  was  secured  for  all  blind  men  found  begging  in 
the  streets.  In  this  home,  managed  by  the  Blind  Insti- 
tution, and  maintained  by  the  Guardians,  the  men  are 
taught  a  trade  and  are  kept  there  until  they  become 
self-supporting. 

An  understanding  was  arrived  at  with  the  officers  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, whereby  an  order  for  admission  to  the  Children's 
Homes  is  granted  to  an  officer,  without  a  magistrate's 
order,  on  application  to  the  clerk,  in  any  case  where 
the  officer  has  taken  charge  of  a  child  suspected  of 
being  improperly  treated  by  its  parents. 

The  able-bodied  deserving  man  with  dependent  wife 
and  children  is  relieved  outdoor.  The  one  question 
that  the  Guardians  consider,  and  to  which  the  whole 
of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Guardians  with  re- 
spect to  this  class  of  applicants  point,  is,  will  the  relief 
granted  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  dependents  ?  If 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  Relieving  Officer  and  the 
Cross  Visitor  tend  to  show  that  it  will _  not  be  so  used 
then  an  order  for  the  "House"  is  given,  not  as  is 
sometimes  suggested  as  a  punishment  to  the  man  for 
his  past  behaviour,  but  solely  in  the  interest  of  those 
dependent  on  him.  If  the  offer  of  tire  "  House "  is 
refused,  the  Superintendent  Relieving  Officer  calls 
upon  the  Relieving  Officer  to  visit  the  case  from  time 
to  time  and  to  give  such  relief  in  food  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  task  of  work  for  the  able-bodied  is  graded  to 
suit  the  physical  capacity  of  the  worker.  Two 
separate  places  are  used  for  the  purpose.     For  the 
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stronger  men  there  is  provided  on  a  site  of  about  20 
acres,  two  miles  from  the  ..centre  of  the  city,  work  in 
quarrying  stone,  levelling  land  and  building  dry  stone 
walls.  This  work  is  carried  out  under  a  skilled 
Superintendent,  and  in  addition  to  the  relief  allowed, 
which  is  on  the  under-mentioned  scale,  the  men  are 
given  soup  at  midday  in  order  to  keep  them  together. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  9  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.,  thus 
enabling  the  men  to  apply  for  work  before  roll  call  and 
also  allowing  them  to  leave  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
so  as  to  seek  work  at  the  mills  upon  the  night  shifts. 
Any  man  on  satisfying  the  Superintendent  that  he  is 
likely  to  have  work,  is  allowed  leave  of  absence  with- 
out being  struck  off  the  rolls. 

The  less  physically  strong  are  employed  at  a  test 
shed  adjoining  the  Workhouse,  where  the  principal 
work  is  chip-making  and  bundling. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Education  Authority,  part 
of  the  relief  is  given  in  tickets  for  food  for  the  school 
children,  who  are  fed  at  the  Education  Committee's 
centres,  and  6d.  per  child  per  week  is  added  to  the 
relief  for  this  purpose. 


SCALE  OF  RELIEF. 

Man        -      -       -      -       -   3s.  per  week. 

Wife      '  -      -      -      -      -   3s.  „  „ 

First  child      -      -      -       -   2s.  „ 

Second  child    -       -       -       -    2s.  ,, 

Third  (or  more)     -       (each)    Is.  ,,  ,, 

That  this  policy  of  discrimination  has  had  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  numfer  of  persons  who  rely  on  out-door 
relief  is  evident  from  the  returns  of  pauperism,  and  is 
very  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Guar- 
dians invariably  grant  out-door  relief  to  all  deserving 
destitute  applicants,  excepting  single,  able-bodied  men 
and  women  and  deserted  wives. 

During  the  week  ending  the  1st  November,  1898, 
there  were  relieved  through  the  relieving  officers  1,389 
persons  ;  whilst  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1907  the 
figures  were  726,  a  decrease  of  47  per  cent.  And  I 
should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
this  policy  has  not  resulted  in  an  influx  of  able-bodied 
poor  into  the  workhouse,  the  latter  class  at  this  moment 
being  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  inmates,  including 
all  classes. 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to  the 
page-numherings  in  brackets. 
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D. — THE  HISTORY  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  POPLAR, 

1837-1906. 


COMPILED,  under  the  directions  of  Mrs.  SIDNEY  WEBB,  from  the  MS.  records 
of  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  B.A.,  D.Sc.  (Econ.). 


The  following  account  of  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  under  the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  has 
been  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Board.  The  object  in  view  has  been  to  give  an  account 
of  the  changes  of  policy  with  regard1  to  the  treatment 
of  different  classes  of  paupers  ;  and  the  headings  chosen 
have  been,  as  far  as  possible,,  those  adopted  by  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  in  her  Memorandum  on  the  Policy  of  the 
Central  Authority.  The  seventy  years,  1837  to  1906, 
have  been  divided  into  three  periods — 1837-1868,  1868- 
1893,  and  1893-1906.  The  reasons  for  this  division  will 
appear  later  on. 

I. 

FIRST  PERIOD,  1837-1868. 

A. — The  Able-bodied. 
The  question  of  unemployment  appears  always  to 
have  been  a  serious  one  in  Poplar.  One  of  the  first 
steps  taken  by  the  newly-formed  Board  of  Guardians 
as  early  as  November,  1837,  was  to  endeavour  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  the  "  parish  authorities," 
for  the  employment  of  able-bodied  applicants  for  poor 
relief  in  the  repair  of  the  highways ;  but  nothing  came 
of  this  proposal.1  In  the  severe  weather  of  January 
and  February,  1841,  the  Guardians  ordered  the  Re- 
lieving Officers  to  distribute,  to  the  settled  and 
casual  poor,  relief  in  money  for  procuring 
firing  and  other  necessaries.  A  man  and  his 
wife  were  to  have  "  money  relief  of  2s.  in  the 
week,  in  addition  to  the  relief  in  kind  as  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Relieving  Officer.'"2  On  February 
17th  there  came  a  letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, saying  that  they  recognised  the  "  peculiar 
circumstances "  of  the  district  of  Poplar  and  the 
"  suddien  fluctuations  in  employment  "  which  char- 
acterised it ;  they  were  anxious  not  to  embarrass  the 
Guardians  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  but 
they  pointed  out  that  the  Guardians  were  "  not  legally 
competent "  to  authorise  the  Relieving  Officers  to  dis- 
tribute money  without  their  "  authority  in  the  indi- 
vidual case,  and  thus  to  transfer  to  him  a  discretion 
which  the  law  has  placed  in  their  own  hands.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  where  the  number  of  applicants  is 
so  large  as  to  render  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  im- 
possible, some  labour  should  be  provided  in  premises 
set  apart  for  that  purpose.  All  applicants  capable 
of  performing  the  work  should  be  required  to  give 
up  their  whole  time  in  exchange  for  the  relief  offered 
"to  themselves  and  families."3  The  Guardians  passed 
a  resolution  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  a  stone-yard  was  shortly  afterwards 
opened.4  The  visiting  Committee  reported  favourably 
on  the  experiment,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
recommendation  it  was  resolved  that  able-bodied  men 
applying  for  relief  should  be  offered  employment  in 
the  stone-yard,  and  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per 
cubic  yard,  "  with  such  additions  in  'kind  as  the 
Relieving  Officer  might  consider  necessary,  according 
to  the  number  of  family,  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board.    The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  men  of 

1  MS.  Minutes,  November  9  and  December  7,  1837. 

2  MS.  Minutes,  January  9,  1841. 

8  M*.  Minutes,  February  17,  1841. 
*  MS.  Minutes,  July  21,  1841. 
5  MS.  Minutes,  January  26,  1842. 


a  "  proper  disposition  to  do  their  best "  was  to  be 
"accepted  as  a  proper  test  of  their  want."5 

Under  this  system  the  number  of  able-bodied  men 
and  their  families  in  receipt  of  out-relief  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  men  employed  in  the  stone  yard, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  them  were 
offered  the  workhouse,  pending  inquiry  as  to  their  place 
of  settlement,  and  a  number  of  others  were  to  receive 
out-relief  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings  only  ;  but  the 
out-relief  still  continued  to  be  high,  and  the  Visiting 
Committee  were  requested  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  matter  from  time  to  time.6  In  1847  the  scale  of 
relief  to  able-bodied  men  and  their  families  was  fixed  as 
follows  : — "  Married  men  with  one  child,  labour  to  the 
amount  of  3s.  and  three  loaves  of  bread1,  and  for  every 
additional  child  under  12,  such  further  labour  amount- 
ing to  6d.,  and  one  loaf  of  bread."7  At  the  same  time 
it  was  decided  that  "  married  men  without  children 
should  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse. 

In  the  winter  of  1848  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  pressure  of  applications  from  unemployed  men, 
and  the  Guardians  passed  a  resolution  that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  "expedient  that  such  relief  should  be 
administered  more  extensively  than  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  admissible  by  the  late  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  that  class  of  persons, 
the  Guardians  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  employ- 
ment of  stone  breaking  to  the  fullest  extent  to  be  con- 
tinued."8 In  the  winter  of  1849  the  stone  yard 
was  again  opened,  but,  owing  to  tsome  unexplained 
cause,  there  was  no  need  for  one  during  the  period 
1849-1852,  and  the  few  applicants  who  presented  them- 
selves were  generally  offered  the  workhouse.9  There 
is  little  or  no  mention  of  the  stone  yard  again  until 
1860,  when  an  order  was  made  that  the  hours  of  work 
for  the  men  employed  there  were  to  be  from  9  a.m.  ta 
12  mid-day,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.19 

When  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order  was 
issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1852,  no 
change  appears  to  have  be?n  necessary  in  the  policy  of 
the  Poplar  Board  of  Guardians,  except  a  slight  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  relief  in  kind.  The  Guardians 
stated  that  they  had  "for  considerable  time  past 
adopted  the  main  provisions  of  this  order,"  and  had 
"  no  objections  to  offer  thereto."  Alterations  in  the 
conditions  of  employment  and  the  scale  of  relief  of  men 
undergoing  the  labour  test  were  made  in  1861  and 
1862,  but  the  details  are  not  given.11 

The  distress  in  1866-67  appears  to  have  been  very 
great.  In  1866  the  hour  for  commencing  work  in  the 
stone  yard  was  altered  temporarily  from  9.30  a.m.  to 
10  a.m.,  in  order  "to  better  enable  the  men  to  look  for 
work  before  coming  to  the  stone  yard."12  And  in 
August,  1866,  "in  consequence  of  the  distress  m  the 
neighbourhood,  it  was  resolved  that  the  men  working  m 
the°stone  yard  be  allowed  6d.  per  day,  in  addition  to 


6  MS.  Minutes,  December  24,  1844. 

7  MS.  Minutes,  February  18.  1847. 

8  MS.  Minute«,  November  15,  1848. 

9  MS.  Minutes,  January  1,  1852. 

10  MS.  Minutes,  December  18,  1860. 

11  MS.  Minutes,  November  8,  1861,  and  February  25,  1862. 
1S  MS.  Minutes  November  27,  1866. 
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the  relief  in  kind  usually  allowed."1  Several  small 
increases  in  the  scale  of  relief  were  made  in  1867  and 
1868.2 

B. — The  Sick. 

With  the  exception  of  alterations  from  time  to  time 
in  the  divisions  of  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
relief,  there  is  little  mention  of  the  relief  given  to  the 
sick  during  this  period.  In  1849  a  dispensary  was 
opened  at  the  workhouse3,  and  in  1860  the  attention 
of  the  relieving  officer  was  called  to*  the  Articles  of  the 
Consolidated  Orders  respecting  medical  relief*,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  medical  officer  was  ordered 
under  Art.  207  to  make  a  personal  daily  attendance 
at  the  workhouse  and  infirmary5,  and  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  was  ordered  to  make  arrangements  to 
supply  the  outdoor  poor  with  beef  tea  and  mutton 
broth  under  medical  directions.6  In  1867,  in  reply 
to  aoi  inquiry  from  one  of  the  medical  officers,  the 
clerk  was  directed  to  reply  that  "  the  medical  officer 
should  only  recommend  such  articles  as  were  required 
by  the  sick  poor,  leaving  it  to  the  relieving  officer  to 
grant  such  food  as  the  case  might  in  his  opinion  re- 
quire." In  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1854-5  it 
is  stated  that  all  infectious  cases  were  sent  to  the  in- 
firmary in  North  Street.  There  was  at  the  time  one 
medical  man  for  the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  and  one 
paid  nurse  for  the  infirmary.7 


C. — The  Aged  and  Impotent  (or  Infirm). 

The  only  light  thrown  upon  the  relief  given  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  their  own  homes  is  the  cor- 
respondence which  took  place  between  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1852,  as  a  result 
of  the  general  order  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in 
August,  1852,  which  required  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  relief  given  should  be  in  kind.  The  Guardians 
objected  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infirm  on 
the -  ground  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons 
under  "  the  denomination  of  aged  and  infirm  whom  the 
Guardians  have,  in  their  long  practical  experience, 
found  it  expedient  and  not  objectionable  to  relieve 
wholly  in  money,  feeling  assured  that  it  would  be 
beneficially  expended  for  their  use,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  infirmity,  the  relieving  officer,  or 
his  assistant,  if  necessary,  is  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
veniently relieve  them  at  their  own  homes."8  From 
information  supplied  by  the  clerk  in  December,  1852, 
it  appears  that  there  were  at  that  time  over  300  aged 
and  infirm  receiving  relief  wholly  in  money.9  The 
Guardians  made  some  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
General  Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,10  but  when  the 
revised  Order  was  issued  on  December  14th,  1852,  they 
considered  they  were  "  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
altering  their  mode  of  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm."11 

With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  who  entered  the 
workhouse,  all  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  the 
minutes  will  be  found  under  the  headings  of  Classifica- 
tion and  Dietaries. 

D. — The  Children. 
From  1837  to  1853  the  children  receiving  indoor 
relief  were  kept  in  the  workhouse.  In  1837  a  school- 
mistress was  appointed  for  the  girls,  "  the  female  who 
at  present  instructs  them  in  reading  not  being  so  effi- 
cient for  the  duty  as  is  desirable."12  In  the  same  year 
the  master  was  authorised  to  employ  a  person  to  teach 
the  children  knitting,13  and  a  few  years  later  it  was 
resolved  that  the  schoolmaster  should  teach  the  boys 
shoemaking.14  In  1845  the  Guardians  passed  a 
resolution  against  the  formation  of  district  schools, 
on  the  ground  that  "pauper  children  are  properly 

1  MS.  Minutes,  August  7th,  1866. 

2  MS.  Minutes,  January  25,  1867,  and  January  21,  1868. 

3  MS.  Minutes,  June  27,  1849. 

4  MS.  Minutes,  October  2,  I860. 

5  MS.  Minutes,  April  30,  1861. 

0  MS.  Minutes,  December  10,  1861. 

7  Parliamentary  Papers,  1854-5,  XLVI.,  p.  39. 

8  MS.  Minutes,  December  18,  1252. 

9  MS.  Minutes,  December  23,  1852. 

10  MS.  Minutes,  December  1, 1852,  and  February  3, 1853. 

11  MS.  Minutes,  February  3,  1853. 
13  MS.  Minutes,  January  26,  1837. 

13  MS.  Minutes,  October  19,  1837. 

14  MS.  Minutes,  January  15,  1845. 

15  MS.  Minutes.  January  20,  1845. 


educated  for  their  sphere  of  life,  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  district  schools  would  entail  additional  expense 
without  a  corresponding  benefit."15 

In  1853,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  16,  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  children  from 
the  workhouse  to  an  industrial  school.17  A  proposal 
was  accepted  from  the  Edmonton  Guardians  to  receive 
fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  in  their  schools  for  a  payment 
of  4s.  per  head  per  week,  exclusive  of  an  outfit  on 
quitting  the  workhouse.18  This  arrangement  only 
lasted  for  a  short  time,  for,  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  previsions,  and  a  demand  from  the  Edmonton  Guar- 
dians of  a  higher  charge  for  maintenance,  the  children 
were  removed  from  Edmonton  to  the  Plashett  School 
in  St.  George' s-in-the-East,  where  they  were  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  such 
child,  together  with  Is.  9d.  per  head  a  week  for  estab- 
lishment charges.19  In  the  following  year,  owing  to 
lack  of  accommodation  in  the  Plashett  Schools,  the 
children  were  removed  to  the  Forest  Gate  School  be- 
longing to  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians.20 
A  committee  was  formed  of  three  or  four  members  of 
the  Board  in  rotation,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
monthly  visits  to  the  schools.  The  children  remained 
there  until  1862,  when  owing  to  a  report  that  numbers 
of  the  children  were  suffering  from  opthalmia  and 
other  diseases,  it  was  resolved  that  no  more  children 
should  be  sent  there,21  and  the  majority  were  re- 
moved to  Sutton.22  But  in  the  following  year  the 
agreement  with  the  Whitechapel  Guardians  was  again 
renewed,23  and  the  children  were  removed  to  the 
Forest  Gate  schools  where  they  remained  for  some 
years,  and  continued  to  do1  so  after  the  amalgamation 
of  Poplar  and  Whitechapel  into  one  school  district.24 

E.-  Women. 

There  is  little  in  the  Minutes  about  women  as  such. 
Some  information  as  to  the  relief  given  to  the  wives 
of  the  able-bodied  will  be  found  under  the  section  on 
the  Able-bodied.  Before  1868  there  is  no  information 
as  to  the  treatment  of  widows  and  independent  able- 
bodied  women,  but  the  Minutes  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  were  offered  the 
workhouse.  Several  cases  are  reported  of  such  women 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  House,  and  per- 
mission to  do  so  being  refused.25 

F. — Vagrants. 
In  1839  the  Guardians  pased  a  resolution  disagree- 
ing with  the  recommendation  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners to  issue  tickets  to  the  ratepayers  to  be  given 
by  them  to  all  persons  found  begging  or  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  They  considered  that  the  issuing  of  such 
tickets  would  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience,26 
and  would  tend  to  produce  embarrassing  results 
arising  from  the  giving  of  such  tickets  to  improper 
persons.27  There  appears  to  have  been  no  task  of 
work  for  vagrants  until  1861.  Li  1844  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  write  suggesting  that  the  Guardians 
should  prescribe  a  task  for  casual  paupers  admitted  to 
the  workhouse.  This  was  referred  to  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee,28 but  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been 
done.  The  number  of  vagrants  was  evidently  very 
large.  Between  1843  and  1848  the  numbers  rose  from 
about  200  a  week  to  4001  a  week.29  In  consequence  of 
this  the  Relieving  Officer  was  directed  to  attend  at  the 
pay  office  every  evening  until  8  o'clock  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  all  persons  applying  for  casual  relief. 
After  doing  so  for  a  month,  the  Relieving  Officer 
reported  that  out  of  289  applicants  (including  children) 
he  had  admitted  99,  "  the  greater  part  being  decemt 
mechanics  apparently  travelling  in  search  of  work." 
Those  refused  have  been  principally  young  able-bodied 
persons  and  well  known  as  regular  vagrants.30  After 
this  the  number's  gradually  decreased,  until  in  1852, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
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the  numbers  admitted  had  f  allen  to  14,  "  and  they  not 
of  the  class  of  vagrants  or  wayfarers."1  In  1861  it 
was  resolved  that  in  future  the  casual  wards  be  re- 
served for  the  use  of  casual  poor  wayfarers  only,2 
And  at  the  same  time  dt  was  resolved  that  a  task  of 
work — namely  the  picking  of  Mb.  of  oakum — should 
■be  imposed  on  all  occasional  poor  people  relieved  in 
the  workhouse,  provided  that  their  age  and  strength 
permitted  it,  and  provided  that  no  sucli  person  should 
be  detained  .against  his  or  her  will  for  more  than  four 
hours  after  breakfast  on  the  morning  next  after  ad- 
mission.3 The  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was 
given  to  this  task  of  work  in  a  letter  dated  June  17th, 
1861.  In  1862  certain  alterations  were  made  in  the 
■casual  wards,  with  a  view  to  providing  additional  ac- 
commodation and  baths.  Under  the  new  regulation 
framed  in  1865  each  vagrant,  upon  admission,  was 
required  to  be  bathed.1  The  task  of  work  remained  the 
same,  except  that  vagrants  might  be  employed  in  clean- 
ing the  wards,  if  the  Superintendent  considered  that 
such  work  was  more  suited  to  their  age  and  strength 
than  oakum  picking.5  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  policemen  as  relieving  officers  in 
December,  1865,  resulted  in  a  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  vagrants. 

G. — The  Woekhotjse. 

During  this  period  there  was  one  workhouse  in 
Poplar  for  all  classes  of  indoor  paupers,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  complaint  of  lack  of  sufficient 
accommodation  there  until  about  1854,  when,  owing 
to  the  increasing  numbers  in  the  workhouse  it  was 
decided  to  "  adopt  the  course  of  giving  out-relief 
more  generally,"  where  it  "  could  be  done  with 
safety."6  The  years  1857  to  1862  were  largely  taken 
up  with  consideration  of  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  workhouse,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  of  friction  between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  Poor  Law  Board  in  connection  with  this.  In  1859 
there  was  a  letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Board7  with 
reference  to  the  "late  erection  for  able-bodied  females," 
and  "  requesting  that  in  future  no  addition  or  altera- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  workhouse  without  first 
reporting  to  the  Board,"  and  enclosing  a  memorial  from 
inhabitants  of  Bromley  petitioning  the  Board  not  to 
•sanction  any  more  additions  to  the  present  workhouse, 
also  pointing  out  that  a  large  amount  was  being  ex- 
pended in  out-relief  in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  workhouse.  In  1862  it  was  decided  that  a  new 
workhouse  must  be  built.8  The  sanction  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  was  obtained  to  the  sale  of  the  old  work- 
house,9 and  until  the  completion  of  the  new  workhouse, 
in  1871,  the  Wapping  Workhouse  was  hired  for  the 
yearly  rent  of  £500. 10 

(i.)  Segregation. 

In  1837  it  was  referred  to-  the  Visiting  Committee  to 
report  what  alterations  were  necessary  for  the  better 
classification  of  children  and  adults,  both  male  and 
female,11  but  the  report  of  the  committed  does  not 
appear  in  the  Minute  Book.  In  1842  two  wards  were 
appropriated  as  refractory  wards — one  for  males,  the 
other  for  females.12  In  1851  the  question  of  provid- 
ing separate  accommodation  for  married  paupers  over 
'60  years  of  .age  was  taken  into  consideration,  but  post- 
poned. The  classification  appears  to  have  been  very 
imperfect,  but  was  said  to  be  "  carried  out  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  having  rsference  to  the  building."13 
It  was  not  until  1856  that  a  separate  ward  was  provided 
for  lying-in  women.1*  At  the  same  time  a  refractory 
ward  for  girls  was  formed,  and  the  women's  oakum- 
•shed  was  divided  into  two  parts — one  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  refractory  girls,  and  the  other  to  the 
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elderly  women.1"'  In  1857  it  was  decided  to  make 
use  of  a  separate  building  in  Bromley  for  the  aged 
male  paupers,16  and  in  1858  a  separate  ward  was 
erected  for  able-bodied  females  in  order  to  separate 
them  from  the  old  and  infirm  women.17  In  1862, 
when  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  workhouse,  the 
Guardians  resolved  that  this  step  was  necessary  "  for 
the  due  classification  of  the  poor  of  the  union."  They 
pointed  put  that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been 
"already  spent  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  "proper 
classification,"    ....    but   without  success  . 

in  the  "present  workhouse,"  and  that  "for  want 
of  classification  the  aged  cannot  be  treated  with  that 
mildness  and  consideration  which  their  peculiar  in- 
firmities need."18 

(ii.)  Service. 

We  have  only  incidental  references  to  the  services 
performed  by  workhouse  inmates.  An  inmate  who 
wrote  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  December,  1855, 
complaining  of  the  want  of  classification,  stated  that 
"  six  male  inmates  who  are  diseased  and  decrepit  " 
were  employed  to  assist  in  serving  the  meals  and  wait- 
ing at  dinner.  The  reply  of  the  Guardians  was  that 
these  persons  were  selected  on  account  of  their  steady 
habits,  "  the  Board  having  no  officers  to  perform  that 
duty."19 

(iii.)  Diet. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Poplar  Union  there 
have  been  continual  disputes  with  the  Central  Autho- 
rity over  the  dietary  of  the  inmates.  The  dietary 
adopted  in  1837  was  that  heretofore  in  use  in  the  Poplar 
workhouse.  It  consisted  of  boiled  meat,  with  potatoes 
or  other  vegetables,  on  five  days  of  the  week,  soup  on 
four  days,  suet  pudding  one  day,  and  14  oz.  of  bread 
and  1  quart  of  beer  per  day.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
pauper  was  allowed  butter,  sugar  and  tea.20  There 
was  a  separate  dietary  for  the  aged,  but  the  sick  were 
to  have  whatever  was  directed  by  the  visiting  apothe- 
cary, and  children  were  to  be  dieted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  master.  In  October,  1837,  the  allowance  of 
bread  to  women  was  reduced  to  84  oz.  per  week,  as 
there  had  been  waste  under  the  larger  allowance ;  at 
the  same  time  the  Visiting  Committee,  to  whom  the 
question  of  dietary  had  been  referred,  reported  that 
"  the  material  difference  between  the  dietary  at  present 
in  this,  and  those  of  adjoining  Unions,  consists  in  the 
indiscriminate  allowance  in  this  of  tea,  sugar,  butter 
and'  beer  to  all  classes,"  and  that  it  was  "  desirable  that 
a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  able-bodied 
(who  are  too  generally  of  dissolute  habits)  and  the 
aged  and  infirm,  as  respects  what  are  in  some  measure 
articles  of  indulgence."  The  committee  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  new  dietary  which  allowed  no  tea  or 
sugar  to  able-bodied  men  and  women,  and  butter  for 
supper  on  only  three  days  a  week.  "  Persons  over  60 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  of  good  character,  and  others 
to  whom  it  may  be  specifically  permitted  by  the 
Board  "  might  be  allowed  tea,  sugar  and  butter  in 
lieu  of  gruel  for  breakfast  each  day,  and  cheese  for 
supper  on  two  days  a  week.21  An  amendment  to 
allow  one  pint  of  beer  to  all  adults,  except  on  soup 
days,  was  lost  by  one  vote,  and  the  new  dietary  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.22 
In  1846  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  objected  to  the 
practice  of  supplying  beer  to  paupers  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Medical  Officer,  not  only  to  all  the 
aged  and  infirm,  but  also  to  other  inmates  who  acted 
as  nurses  and  to  persons  employed  occasionally  in  the 
workhouse.23  The  Commissioners  pointed  out  that 
the  orders  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  supply  of  beer 
must  be  orders  affecting  particular  individuals  and 
not  classes  of  persons  employed  in  particular  kinds  of 
work.24  In  1847  the  Visiting  Committee  recom- 
mended a  new  dietary  which  in  their  opinion  was 
"  sornewhat  more  generous  and  upon  the  whole  of  less 
cost "  than  the  old  dietary.  They  proposed  to  allow  to 
"  men  and  women "  bread,  butter  and  tea  for  both 
breakfast  and  supper  every  day.25  To  this  the 
Poor  Law  Board  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
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objectionable  to  allow  tea  and  butter  to  able-bodied 
men  and  women,  and  to  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  These  luxuries  should  be  restricted  to 
"young  children  in  such  cases  as  the  Medical  Officer 
considers  to  require  the  same,  and  to  the  infirm  inmates 
of  the  workhouse."1  After  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Guardians  and  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  the  Guardians  were  obliged  to  amend  their 
proposed  dietary.2  Two  years  later,  the  Poor  Law 
Board  recommended,  as  a  precaution  against  cholera, 
the  substitution  of  a  drier  and  more  solid  dietary,  and 
the  Guardians  were  thus  enabled  to  allow  tea,  bread 
and  butter  for  breakfast  and  supper;  but  their  pro- 
posal to  have  a  fourth  meat  dinner  was  objected  to  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the  ground  that  the 
dietary  was  thereby  rendered  "  fuller  than  what  the 
independent  labouring  classes  and  the  smaller  rate- 
payers can  command.  .  .  ."  "  The  Board  trust  that 
the  Guardians  will  at  all  times,  while  they  provide  for 
the  paupers  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food, 
also  take  care  that  it  be  not  of  such  a  character  as  that 
those  who  live  upon  the  rates  fare  better  than  the 
ratepayers  themselves."3  The  matter  was  again  re- 
ferred to  the  Visiting  Committee,  and  they  prepared  a 
new  dietary,  in  which  they  recommended  for  breakfast 
bread  and  gruel,  for  dinner  meat  and  potatoes  on  three 
days,  soup  two  days,  pudding  one  day,  for  supper, 
bread  and  butter,  and  tea  or  broth.  Beer  was  to  be 
allowed  on  Saturday  for  dinner,  to  men  1  pint,  to 
women  half  a  pint.  Persons  over  60  years  of  age  and 
of  good  character  were  to  be  allowed  1  pint  of  tea  and 
^  oz.  of  butter  in  lieu  of  gruel  for  breakfast.4  A 
long  correspondence  followed.  The  Poor  Law  Board 
could  not  give  "  their  unqualified  sanction "  to  the 
dietary  proposed,  although  they  considered  it  an  im- 
provement on  those  hitherto  submitted.  "It  still 
retains  allowances  of  tea  and  beer  for  the  able-bodied 
of  both  sexes  which  the  Board  consider  open  to  great 
objection,  and  they  can  therefore,  whilst  withholding 
their  express  sanction,  only  state  that,  if  on  considera- 
tion the  Guardians  shall  continue  to  include  such 
articles  in  the  dietary  the  Board  will  not  at  present  pro- 
hibit it  being  done."5  The  Guardians  on  reconsidering 
the  matter  saw  no  reason  to  alter  their  former 
opinions,  "especially  as  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  proposed  dietary  will  enable  the  Guardians 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  well-conducted 
paupers  and  the  idle  and  disorderly."6  There  appear 
to  have  been  no  further  important  changes  in  dietary 
for  the  next  twenty  years. 

(iv.)  Employment. 

There  is  practically  no  information  in  the  minutes 
as  to  how  the  able-bodied  in  workhouse  were  employed, 
apart  from  services  rendered.  In  1844  it  was  referred 
to-  the  Visiting  Committee  to  see  that  the  "  paupers 
be  employed  as  far  as  practicable,"  but  how  this  was 
carried  out  we  are  not  told.  In  a  return  made  to 
Parliament  in  1852-3  it  is  stated  that  the  employments 
carried  on  in  the  workhouse  were  "  breaking  stone, 
picking  hair  and  oakum,  yarn-knitting,  shoemaking, 
and  needlework." 

(v.)  Sanctions. 

With  regard  to  punishments  for  want  of  discipline 
in  the  workhouse,  mention  is  made  of  these  only  in. 
the  earlier  years  of  this  period,  when  several  instances 
are  given  of  persons  who,  having  had  leave  of  absence, 
had  "  returned  intoxicated,"  and  the  punishment 
ordered  was  that  the  allowance  of  tea  and  sugar  should 
be  discontinued  for  a  fortnight.8  The  "  refractory 
wards "  have  been  mentioned  under  the  heading  of 
Segregation. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  appear  that 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  period,  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  occupied  much  attention,  and  the 
following  is  the  summary  of  the  various  attempts  made 
to  deal  with  it:  — 

(a)  by  requests  to  vestries  to  provide  employment. 

This  produced  no  result. 

(b)  by  out-relief  in  money  as  well  as  in  kind. 

1  MS.  Minutes,  September  16,  1847. 

2  MS.  Minutes,  July  25,  1848. 

3  MS.  Minutes,  May  16,  1849. 

4  MS.  Minutes,  June  6  and  13,  1849. 
6  MS.  Minutes,  December  12, 1849. 

6  MS.  Minutes,  December  26,  1849. 

7  Parliamentary  Papers,  1852-3,  LXXXIV.,  p.  310. 

8  e.g.,  MS.  Minutes,  May  18,  1837,  and  June  20,  1837. 


(c)  by  the  organisation  of  a  stoneyard  after  remon- 
strance from  the  P.L.B.  on  the  policy  of 
giving  out-relief  without  demanding  labour 
in  return. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  scale  of  relief  adopted 
in  1847  for  men  employed  in  the  stoneyard,  the  relief 
•given,  and  the  labour  demanded,  varied  with  the  size 
of  the  family. 

From  1849  to  1867  unemployment  appears  to  have- 
been  a  less  pressing  problem,  and  instead  of  able- 
bodied  men  being  offered  employment  in  the  stone- 
yard and  out-relief,  the  workhouse  test  was  applied. 

The  general  policy  of  out-relief  of  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians  was,  in  1852,  said  to  be  practically  that 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  as  set  forth  in  their  Order  of 
that  year. 

The  aged  and  infirm  appear  to  have  been  treated 
with  a  certain  amount  of  indulgence,  both  with  re- 
gard to  out-relief  and  to  their  treatment  in  the  work- 
house. 

The  indulgence  to  the  able-bodied  .appears  to  have 
been  extended  to  vagrants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no- 
task  of  work  was  set  until  1861,  and  that  only  after 
pressure  had  'been  brought  to  bear  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians during  the  period  1837  to  1868,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  generalisations.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  fixed  policy.  The  Guardians  were  feeling  their 
way,  making  experiments,  and  learning  from  experi- 
ence. For  example,  with  regard  to-  vagrants,  they 
found  that  a  stricter  policy  was  essential.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  dietary  in  the  workhouse,  which 
began  by  being  absurdly  indulgent,  beer,  tea,  butter 
and  sugar  being  allowed  indiscriminately.  In  this 
case  the  Guardians  appear  to  have  found  out  their  mis- 
take without  any  pressure  from  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
In  their  treatment  of  the  children  the  Guardians, 
appear  to  have  aimed  at  economy.  The  formation  of  a 
school  district  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense, and  in  selecting  a  school  to  which  to  send  the" 
children,  the  question  of  relative  cost  appears  to  have- 
been  the  determining  factor. 

From  the  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
number  of  paupers  increased  rapidly  between  1863  and 
1868. 

II. 

SECOND  PERIOD,  1868-1893. 

The  period  1868-1893  is  marked  by  a  new  departure 
in  the  appointment  of  five  Relief  Committees.  Already 
as  a  result  of  the  order  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  of  October  29th,  1866,  one  such  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  hear  the  appli- 
cations, from  two  special  districts,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  Board  heard  the  cases  belonging  to 
the  two  other  districts.9  With  the  rearrangement 
of  the  districts,  and  the  appointment  of  five  Relief 
Committees  in  186810  the  Guardians  for  the  first  time 
formulated  the  principles  to  be  observed  by  the  com- 
mittees in  the  administration  of  relief.11  With  re- 
gard to  the  general  principles  upon  which  relief  was 
to  be  given,  the  first  point  noted  was  that  the  power  of 
the  Guardians  was  limited  to  relieving  actual  destitu- 
tion, and  that  the  ratepayers'  money  could  not  be  ex- 
pended in  preventing  a  person  from  becoming  desti- 
tute, and  that  when  relief  was  given  to  persons  in  re- 
ceipt of  charitable  relief,  the  poor  relief  must  be  only 
so  much  as  would  be  sufficient  for  actual  necessities. 
The  principles  which  were  to  govern  the  relief  given 
to  different  classes  of  persons  will  be  found  under 
their  appropriate  headings. 

In  189112  further  by-laws  were  adopted.  Those  re- 
ferring to  all  classes  of  paupers  were  as  follows  :  — No 
out-relief  was  to  be  given  to  persons  residing  with  re- 
latives where  the  united  income  of  the  family  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  all  its  members,  whether  such 
members  were  liable  to  contribute  or  not,  and  the  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  compulsory  maintenance  of 
paupers  by  relatives  were  to  be  carefully  acted  upon. 
No  out-relief  was  to  be  given  to  destitute  Undeserving 
persons  whose  destitution  had  been  caused  by  their 
own  intemperance  or  improvidence.  The  Relief  Com- 
mittees were  to  keep  in  view  the  desirability  of  giving 

9  MS.  Minutes,  December  31,  1867. 

10  MS.  Minutes,  September  18,  1868. 

11  MS.  Minutes,  September  22  and  October  2,  1868. 
i1  MS.  Minutes,  February  4,  1891. 
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relief  on  loan.  The  Relieving  Officer  was  to  visit  the 
.homes  of  all  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  at  least  once  a 
month.  Out-relief  was  to  be  granted  for  fixed  periods 
only,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  aged  it  was  not  to 
Joe  given  for  more  than  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

A. — The  Able-bodied. 
In  1868  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  greater 
stringency  in  the  relief  of  able-bodied  men  and  their 
iamilies.  The  labour  master  was  informed  that  any 
.departure  from  the  labour-yard  regulations  would  in 
future  be  visited  with  the  severest  censure,1  they 
were  to  be  "  most  strictly  carried  out  in  letter  and 
spirit."3  In  cases  where  relief  was  given  to  able- 
bodied  men  and  their  families,  every  such  able- 
l>odied  man  must  be  set  to  work,  and  relief  in  the 
stone-yard  was  only  to  be  given  to  "  persons  making  a 
first  application,  or  to  those  who  have  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  books  of  the  Relieving  Officer." 

In  October,  1868,  new  regulations  were  made  for  the 
labour-yard.  The  working  hours  in  summer  were  to 
be  during  the  first  month  of  each  man's  employment 
from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  during  the  second  month 
from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour 
for  dinner.  In  winter  the  work  was  to  begin  one  hour 
later  and  to  end  one  hour  earlier.  Other  regulations 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  deterring  men  from 
prolonged  employment  in  the  labour-yard.  The  task 
of  work  for  .those  employed  at  stone-breaking  was  five 
bushels  of  granite  per  day  during  the  first  month,  anfl 
seven  bushels  during  the  second  and  third  months, 
and  it  was  only  during  his  first  month  there  that  the 
worker  was  allowed  to  leave  the  yard  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  task.  No  man  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  labour-yard  for  more  than  three  months  at  a  time, 
be  must  then  be  offsred  the  house.3  The  scale  of  re- 
lief for  able-bodied  men  in  ;the  labour-yard  was  fixed 
at  3s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  married  couple  with  less  than 
three  children  and  4s.  a  week  for  those  with  three  or 
more  children.  The  relief  in  kind  consisted  of  bread 
•on  a  scale  calculated  to  allow  nearly  lib.  of  bread  per 
day  to  each  person,  whether  child  or  adult.4  Single 
men  living  alone  were  to  be  allowed  2s.  6d.  in  money 
and  3^  loaves  per  week,  if  living  with  parents  2s. 
and  three  loaves.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above 
table  no  provision  was  made  for  married  men  without 
children.  It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  the  allow- 
ance to  such  men  should  be  5d.  in  money  and  41bs.  of 
bread  per  day,5 — i.e.,  21bs.  per  person  par  day. 

In  1872,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  great  inflation  of 
trade  in  that  year,  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  retain 
the  services  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  labour- 
yard,6  and  the  yard  was  not  reopened  for  many 
years.7  In  1881  several  cases  were  reportsd  to  the 
L.G.B.  in  which  out-relief,  unaccompanied  by  a  labour 
test,  had  been  given  to  able-bodied  men.  In  reply  to 
this  the  L.G.B.  suggested  that  in  future  all  able-bodied 
men  granted  relief  under  similar  circumstances  should 
be  set  to  work  under  Art.  6  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Order  of  December  14th,  1852.8  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  amy  labour-yard  was  opened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recommendation.9  The  question  of 
the  unemployed  again  became  very  pressing,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  in  1891  between  the  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  for 
providing  employment  in  street  cleansing  and  other 
useful  work.10  But  the  numerous  letters  received 
from  the  Road  Labourers'  Union  about  this  time  do 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  recep- 
tion,11 and  the  by-laws  of  1891  prescribed  "indoor 
relief  "  as  the  "  ordinary  mode  of  relief  for  all  classes 
of  able-bodied  poor,"  and  prohibited  the  giving  of  out- 
relief  to  able-bodied  single  men  except  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness.12 

"With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  in  the  workhouse  it 
will  be  described  in  subsequent  sections  how  the 
Poplar  Workhouse  became  a  test  house  for  the  able- 

I  MS.  Minutes,  March  10,  1868. 
a  MS.  Minutes,  May  22,  1868. 

3  MS.  Minutes,  October  9,  1868. 

4  MS.  Minutes,  October  23,  1868. 
3  MS.  Minutes,  August  12,  1870. 
«  MS.  Minutes,  August  2,  1872. 

7  MS.  Minutes,  February  21,  188], 

8  MS.  Minutes,  March  5,  1881. 

s  See  MS.  Letters,  January  11  and  12,  1887. 
10  See  MS.  Letters,  January  16  and  27,  1891. 

II  E.g.  MS.  Minutes,  January  21.  1891. 
KE.ff.  MS.  Minutes,  February  4,  1891. 


bodied  all  over  the  metropolis.  Under  this  system  the 
Poplar  Workhouse  received  the  worst  class  of  paupers. 
With  the  exception  of  the  task  of  work  given  to  them 
(which  was  increased  from  time  to  time),  we  have  not 
much  information  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Guardians  for  deterring  persons  from  entering  the 
workhouse,  but  so  successful  were  they  in  attaining 
this  object,  that  the  L.G.B.  reported  in  1873  that  "  the 
number  of  able-bodied  paupers  who  have  accepted  the 
relief,  or,  having  accepted  it,  have  remained  in  the 
workhouse,  has  been  so  small  that  although  the  work- 
house will  contain  768  persons,  there  were  in  it  at  the 
close  of  last  year  only  166  inmates.13  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1878  the  workhouse  contained  only  225  in- 
mates, •  though  the  able-bodied  from  22  Metropolitan 
unions  were  received  there. 

B.— The  Sick. 

In  1860  regulations  were  adopted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Dispensary.1*  A  register  of  sick  cases 
was  to  be  kept.  The  medical  officers  were  to  attend 
every  morning  except  Sunday.  Medicines  were  not  to 
be  renewed  except  by  order  of  the  medical  officer. 
Patients  were  to  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks,  and  if  they  required  further  treatment  fresh 
orders  were  to  be  issued. 

The  committee  who  reported,  in  1868,  on  the  princi- 
ple to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of  relief,  (and 
whose  report  was  adopted),  stated  that  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness "  the  Guardians  appear  to  be  absolutely  un- 
fettered, and  your  committee  recommend  that  all  such 
cases  should  be  amply  relieved  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  and  Relieving  Officers  of  the  Board." 
In  1869,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Board 
requesting  information'  as  to  what  circumstances  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  respect  to  sick  persons 
applying  for  relief,15  it  was  "  ordered  that  the  Poor  Law 
Board  be  acquainted  that  the  Distrct  Medical  Officers 
are  always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  respective 
Relief  Committees,  and  their  suggestion  invariably 
adopted  by  the  Guardians,  as  to  whether  the  applicants 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  workhouse,  at  their  own  homes, 
or  in  the  infirmary.'16  In  1871  the  Relief  Committee 
were  requested  "  to  order  all  such  cases  of  sickness  as 
may  come  before  them  for  medical  relief  to  the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  unless  some  satisfactory 
reasons  to  the  contrary  shall  present  themselves  to  the 
Relief  Committees."17 

The  class  of  persons  sent  to  the  Sick  Asylum  were 
chiefly  the  following:  — 

(i.)  Those  suffering  from  acute  and  infirm  active 
diseases  and  injuries. 

(ii.)  Chronic  diseases  requiring  regular  medical 
treatment  or  trained  nursing. 

(iii.)  Venereal  and  skin  diseases.18 

The  bye-laws  of  189119  provided  that  no  out-relief 
was  to  be  given  in  cases  where  the  Medical  Officer 
expressed  a  distinct  opinion  that  the  case  would  be 
best  dealt  with  in  the  Sick  Asylum.  No>  out-relief  was 
to  be  granted  until  the  Relieving  Officer  had  visited 
the  home  of  the  applicant.  The  Relieving  Officer  was 
required  to  visit  the  homes  of  all  persons,  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  on  account  of  temporary  sickness  at  least 
once  a  fortnight.  Relief  Committees  were  to  keep  in 
view  the  desirability  of  giving  relief  on  loan,  especially 
in  cases  of  midwifery  orders  and  medical  necessaries. 

C. — The  Aged. 
The  recommendations,  made  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  the  Relief  Committees  in  1868  with 
regard  to  the  aged,  were  that  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  no  friends  or  relations  to  attend  to  their  wants  the 
usual  course  should  be  to  take  them  into  the  work- 
house. "When  the  applicant  was  in  charge  of  friends 
the  amount  of  relief  should  depend  on  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  surviving  relatives,  and  on  the 
age  and  health  of  the  applicant.  An  aged  person 
entirely  past  work,  and  who  needed  a  large  amount  of 
attention  "  may  probably  require  as  much  as  4s.  6d. 
a  week.  One  who  is  still  able  to  take  some  share  of 
household  duties  may  be  efficiently  relieved  with  2s.  6d. 

"L.R.R  Second  Report,  1873,  p.  xxvii, 

14  MS.  Minutes,  April  7,  1868. 

15  MS.  Minuses,  Septemler  22,  1868. 
1B  MS.  Minute-,  December  13,  1869. 

17  MS.  Minutes,  December  17,  1869. 
MS.  Minutes,  September  22,  1871. 

18  MS.  Minutes,  December  6, 1871. 

19  MS.  Minutes,  February  4,  1891. 
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Aged  married  couples  should  be  relieved  out  of  the 
House,  it  being  illegal  to  separate  them  in  the 
House."1  In  1870  the  Relieving  Officers  were 
ordered  to  pay  the  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm  at  then- 
own  homes  when  the  paupers  were  unable  to  attend 
to  receive  it.2 

The  bye-laws  of  1891  prescribed  that  no  out-relief  was 
to  be  given  to  aged  persons  who  could  not  satisfy  the 
committee  that  if  so  assisted  their  means  would  be 
adequate  to  their  support.  Out-relief  was  not  to  be 
given  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  at  a  time, 
and  the  Relieving  Officer  was  to  visit  the  cases  at  least 
once  a  month.3  There  were  also  other  rules  which, 
though  nominally  applying  to  all  paupers,  would 
chiefly  affect  the  aged. 

With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  workhouse 
an  arangement  was  made  in  1872  for  maintaining  the 
aged  and  infirm  of  Poplar  in  the  Stepney  Union 
workhouse,  but  in  1877,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
accommodation  there,  the  L.G.B.  assented  to  some  of 
the  aged  being  received  into  the  Poplar  workhouse  as 
a  temporary  measure.4  The  number  of  aged  and 
infirm  indoor  paupers  has  risen,  between  1872  and 
1887,  from  222  to  6825,  and  the  workhouse  accom- 
modation was  so  limited  that  some  of  them  had  to  be 
sent  to  Westminster,6  but  after  the  enlargement  of 
the  Poplar  workhouse,  in  1891,  accommodation  was 
found  in  it  for  all  the  aged  and  infirm.7  There  is 
no  information  in  the  minutes  about  the  treatment  of 
the  aged  in  the  workhouse.  One  day's  holiday  a  month 
was  allowed  to  aged  inmates  over  65  years  of  age.8 

D. — The  Children. 

The  workhouse  children  continued  to  remain  in  the 
District  Schools  at  Forest  Gate.  But  by  1889  the  ac- 
commodation there  had  become  insufficient,  and  some 
of  the  children  were  sent  to  the  District  Schools  at 
Banstead9  (Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  District) 
and  to  the  Upton  Schools10  (St.  George  in  the  East). 

There  is  no  information  with  regard  to  children 
whose  parents  were  in  permanent  receipt  of  out-relief, 
beyond  a  decision  in  186811  that  the  Board  would  pay 
the  school  fees  of  all  such  children,  but  in  1873, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870  by  enabling  Guardians  to  pay  fees  of 
children  whose  parents  could  not  afford  them,  and  such 
payment  not  to  be  considered  as  parochial  relief,  the 
Guardians  petitioned  against  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  develop  and  encourage  pauper- 
ism.12 

E. — Women. 

When  the  bye-laws  for  the  giving  of  relief  were  made 
in  1868  the  committee  recommended  that  some  varia- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  general  rule  that  widows 
with  more  than  one  child  should  be  allowed  relief  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  and  one  loaf  per  week  for  each  child. 
The  committee  thought  that  such  oases  should  be  de- 
cided individually,  and  that  where  a  widow  was  in 
feeble,  health,  or  where  there  were  several  children  of 
a  tender  age,  there  should  be  considerable  modifica- 
tions.   This  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

With  regard  to  deserted  wives  it  was  resolved  that 
in  cases  of  entire  desertion,  where  the  husband  was  be- 
yond the  seas,  or  could  not  otherwise  be  reached,  the 
wives  should  be  dealt  with  as  widows,  but  where  it 
was  supposed  that  'the  husband  had  gone  away  to  seek 
work,  out-relief  should  be  given  for  two  or  three  weeks 
until  the  husband  had  had  time  to  communicate  with 
his  wife,  and  after  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed  the 
family  should  be  taken  into  the  workhouse,  and  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  the  man.  Women  with  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  women  earning  a  livelihood  in  "  an 
improper  manner"  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  into 
the  house.13 


1  MS.  Minutes,  September  22,  1868. 
3  MS.  Minutes,  March  4,  1«70. 

3  MS.  Minutes,  February  4,  1891. 

4  December  28,  1877,  December  13,  1878,  December  24, 
1880. 

5  MS.  Minutes,  December  16,  1887. 

-  6  MS.  Minutes,  November  18,  1887. 

7  MS.  Minutes,  July  1,  1891. 

8  MS.  Minutes,  December  9,  1881. 
»  MS.  Minutes,  December  11,  1889. 

J0  MS.  Minutes,  December  27.  1889. 

11  MS.  Minutes,  September  22;  1868. 

12  MS.  Minutes.  June  20,  1873. 

13  MS.  Minute  i.  September  2  and  October  4,  1868. 


In  1869  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  employing  women  in  receipt  of 
out-relief.  It  was  recommended  that  special  attention, 
should  be  given  (i.)  to  those  women,  whose  statement 
of  earnings  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee, and  (ii.)  to  those  who  manifested  a  desire  to 
work,  but  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment.14 It  was,  decided  that  for  such  women  work 
should  be  provided  in  a  room  at  the  workhouse,  with  a. 
view  to  giving  employment  on  those  days  when  the 
applicant  was  without  employment.  The  work  was  to< 
consist  chiefly  of  needlework,  such  as  outfits  for  ser- 
vants, and  such  garments  necessary  for  the  workhouse 
ais  could  not  be  done  by  the  indoor  poor.  Oakum  pick- 
ing was  reserved  for  those  unable  to  do  needlework.. 
The  hours  were  to  be  from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4, 
on  three  days  a  week.  The  payment  was  to  be  two 
pints  of  soup  and  21bs.  of  bread  per  day.  A  super- 
intendent of  the  women's  labour  was  appointed  at  26s. 
a  week,15  but  there  is  no  further  information  as  to 
the  working  of  this  interesting  experiment. 

The  bye-laws  made  in  1891  were  more  stringent  tham 
the  earlier  ones  as  regards  the  relief  to  be  given  to 
able-bodied  women.  No  out-relief  was  to  be  given  to 
widows  who'  on  the  death  of  their  husbands  had  ex- 
pended their  club  money  lavishly  in  mourning  or  funeral 
expenses.  In  any  case  no  out-relief  was  to  be  given  to 
able-bodied  women  with  not  more  than  two  children, 
(except  in  case  of  sickness).  To  widows  of  good  charac- 
ter with  more  than  two  children  out-relief  might  be 
granted  for  three  months.  An  offer  was  then  to  be 
made  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  children  into  the 
District  or  Certified  Schools,  and,  if  accepted,  such 
relief  was  to'  be  reoonsidered  every  six  months.  To 
widows  whose  children  had  been  admitted  to  tho 
schools,  no  out-relief  was  to  be  given,  except  temporary 
relief  in  case  of  sickness.  The  scale  of  out-relief  for 
widows  with  more  than  two  children  was  one  loaf  for 
the  mother  and  one  loaf  for  each  child  above  the  age 
of  two  years,  and  Is.  for  each  child  of  school  age.  Such 
out-relief  was  to  be  discontinued  if  the  school  attend- 
ances were  imperfect  or  the  school  fees  not  paid.  No» 
out-relief  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  was  to  be  givers 
to  the  following  classes  of  women  : — ■ 

(i.)  Able-bodied  single  women. 

(ii.)  Married  women  left  destitute  through  their 
husbands  having  joined  the  militia  and  being 
called  up  for  training. 

(iii.)  The  wives  of  men  in  prison,  unless  they 
were  there  for  an  a/ssault  on  the  applicant, 
(iv.)  Deserted  wives,  with  or  without  families, 
(v.)  Any  woman  with  an  illegitimate  child. 

F. — Vageants. 

In  1869  the  task  of  work  for  vagrants  was  fixed  as 
follows :  — Men  to  pick  lib.  of  unbeaten  oakum,  or 
to  break  two  bushels  of  granite  ;  women  to  pick  lib. 
of  beaten  oakum,  but  no  one  was  to  be  detained  for 
more  than  four  hours  after  breakfast.16 

In  1872  a  temporary  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Whitechapel  Guardians  for  receiving  vagrants  from 
Poplar  at  the  Whitechapel  Workhouse  on  receipt  of  an 
ordsr  signed  by  the  Relieving  Officer  of  Poplar.17 
This  arrangement  was  continued  for  some  time.  But 
in  1892  the  L.G.B.  wrote  saying  that  they  could  not 
"  properly  assent"  to  the  Guardians  any  longer  delay- 
ing the  provision  of  casual  wards,  and  requesting  the 
Guardians  to  take  the  matter  into  their  considera- 
tion.18 The  reluctance  of  the  Guardians  to  provide 
additional  casual  wards  was  no  doubt  due  to  their 
opinion  that  the  distinction  between  casual  and  other 
paupers  should  be  removed19  •  but  when  it  was 
realised  that  there  was  no  probability  of  effect  being, 
given  to  such  a  proposal,  the  Guardians  decided  that 
the  matter  should  be  no  longer  delayed  520  and  plans 
were  forthwith  prepared  and  a  site  chosen.21 


14  MS.  Minutes,  November  26, 1869. 
5  MS.  Minutes,  January  7,  1870. 

16  MS.  Minutes,  November  5  and  25  and  December  15, 
1869. 

17  MS.  Minutes,  April  5,  1872. 

18  MS.  Minutes,  June  8,  1892. 

19  E.g.  MS.  Minutes,  January  27,  1888. 
»  MS.  Minutes,  June  22,  1-92. 

21  MS.  Minutes,  December  27,  1888. 


NOTE.— References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the'Reports  of  the  Commission  to  the  pages  of  this  Volume,  are  to  the 
pccf'numhcT'.T'Ci  ill  brackets. 
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G. — The  Wokkhouse- 

The  new  workhouse,  which  was  completed  in  1871, 
was  used  for  the  reception  of  able-bodied  persons  only, 
it  became  in  fact  a  test  house  for  the  able-bodied  all  over 
the  Metropolis.1  This  continued  for  ten  years.  In 
1884  certain  alterations  and  additions  .to  the  work- 
house were  sanctioned,  and  in  1887  it  was  resolved  to 
enlarge  the  workhouse  so  as  to  provide  400  additional 
beds.2 

(i.)  Admission. 

During  the  years  when  the  able-bodied  poor  from 
other  unions  were  maintained  in  Poplar  Workhouse 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  restricting  the  admission 
to  the  able-bodied  only,3  and  in  consequence  of  this 
it  was,  in  1876,  ordered  that  in  future  paupers  sent  by 
other  unions  to  Poplar  should  be  seen  by  a  medical 
officer  who  would  certify  that  such  paupers  were  cap- 
able of  performing  task  work.4  The  rule  not  to 
admit  paupers  without  such  a  certificate  appears  to 
have  been  rigorously  enforced.  In  July,  1886,  after 
some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  review  of 
the  admission  of  paupers  to  the  workhouse,  and  the 
consideration  of  applications  of  indoor  paupers,  be 
taken  at  ordinary  Board  meetings  instead  of  as  now 
at  committee  meetings  of  the  Guardians"  ;5  but  this 
practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  up,  for  in 
1891  the  L.G.B.  wrote  to  complain  that  the  Guardians 
neglected  their  duties  under  Art.  90  of  the  L.G.B. 
Ordars  of  July  24th,  1847,6  and  the  Guardians  re- 
plied that  they  had  "  decided  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion not  to  go  through  the  useless  process  of  having 
these  people  before  them.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Guardians  that  effect  is  given  to  the  intention  of  Art. 
90  of  the  Board's  Order  of  24th  July,  1847,  by  the  Re- 
lieving Officers  reporting  to  the  Relief  Committee  each 
separate  order  for  admission  to  the  workhouse  granted 
by  them,  with  the  particulars  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  persons  so  admitted."  A  new  Standing  Committee 
now  examined  all  persons  who  had  been  admitted  since 
their  previous  sitting. 

(ii.)  Service. 

There  is  no  information  as  to  the  services  rendered 
by  inmates  of  the  workhouse  beyond  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  women  were  employed  in  laundry  work. 

(iii.)  Segregation. 
Up  to  1871,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Poplar  Workhouse 
contained  both  able-bodied  and  aged  and  infirm 
persons.  The  sick  had  already  been  removed  to  the 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum.7  When  the  new 
workhouse  was  completed  the  Guardians  considered  it 
desirable  that  some  further  classification  should  take 
place,  and,  after  a  conference  between  the  Guardians 
and  the  Poor  Law  Inspector8,  the  L.G.B.  agreed 
to  issue  an  order  undsr  Section  50  of  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Act,  enabling  the  Guardians  of 
Poplar  and  Stepney  to  carry  into  effect  the  proposed 
classification  of  the  two  workhouses  by  reserving  the 
Poolar  Workhouse  for  the  able-bodied  of  both  Unions, 
and  the  Bromley  Workhouse  (belonging  to  the  Stepney 
Union)  for  the  aged  and  infirm  of  both  Unions.9  The 
Guardians  of  Poplar  were  further  empowered  by  order 
of  the  L.G.B.  to  receive  able-bodied  inmates  from  other 
Unions  and  parishes  in  the  metropolis,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  such  arrangement  being  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  L.G.B.10  Under  these  powers  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  with  a  large  number  of  metro- 
politan Unions  and  parishes.11  In  1878  this  policy  of 
a  test  house  for  the  able-bodied  was  peremptorily 
checked  by  the  refusal  of  the  Police  Magistrate  to 
convict  recalcitrant  paupers,  on  the  ground  that  the 
employment  offered  to  the  inmates  was  of  "an  impro- 

1  Further  details  will  be  given  in  the  section  on 
S'gregai  inn. 

2  MS.  Minutes,  December  16.  1887. 

8  Sre  e.g.  MS.  M;nutes,  April  25,  1873. 

4  MS.  Minutes,  January  14,  1876. 

6  MS.  Minutes,  July  16,  1886. 

6  MS.  Letter?,  Novembpr  27,  1891. 

T  See  MS.  Minutes,  September  15,  1871. 

8  MS.  Minutes,  September  15,  1871. 

9  MS.  Minutes,  October  20,  1871,  and  L.G.B.  First 
Report,  1872,  p.  xxvi. 

10  L.G.B.  First  Report,  1872,  p.  xxiv.,and  Second  Rerort, 
1873.  p.  xxvi. 

11  See  L.G.B.  Second  Report,  1873,  p.  xxvi,  and  L.G.B. 
Seventh  Report,  1878,  p.  xxxii. 

18  Letters  Poplar  Guardians  to  L.G.B.,  No-  em'  er  4,  1878. 


perly  penal  character."12.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  accommodation  in  the  Stepney  Union  Work- 
house, the  L.G.B.  consented,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
to  some  of  the  aged  being  received  in  Poplar  Work- 
house.13 In  1881  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the 
strictly  able-bodied  and  the  need  of  accommodation  for 
other  classes,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  L.G.B.  to 
issue  an  order  permitting  the  Guardians  of  Poplar  to 
receive  and  maintain  in  their  workhouse  paupers 
belonging  to  one  or  more  classes  of  paupers  other  than 
that  of  the  able-bodied,1*  and  the  experiment  of  a  test 
house  for  able-bodied  applicants  was  brought  to  an  end. 

In  February,  1882,  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  provide  proper 
accommodation  in  the  workhouse  for  persons  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  class,  and  that  the  agreements  existing 
between  Poplar  and  other  Unions  (with  the  exception 
of  Stepney)  be  not  renewed,  and  that  notice  be  given 
for  the  able-bodied  from  those  Unions  to  be  removed 
from  Poplar.15  The  committee  further  recommended 
that  wards  be  set  apart  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 
that  a  ward  be  adapted  in  some  part  of  the  house  for 
the  reception  of  aged  married  couples.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  sanction  of  the  L.G.B.  obtained.10  In 
1892  the  L.G.B.  issued  an  order  authorising  the  appro- 
priation of  the  workhouse  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Unions  for  the  reception  of  all  classes  of  poor  persons 
chargeable  to'  the  respective  Unions,  and  rescinded 
their  former  orders,  under  which  the  able-bodied  had 
been  maintained  in  Poplar  Workhouse,  and  the  aged  in 
Stepney. 

(iv.)  Diet. 

In  1869  the  Poplar  Guardians  adopted  a  new  dietary 
table,  on  the  lines  of  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Markham 
for  the  several  classes  of  adult  inmates  of  the  metro- 
politan workhouses.17  No  details  of  this  are  given. 
In  1883  the  experiment  was  made  of  providing  a  fish 
dinner  once  a  fortnight,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
a  success,  as  it  was  continued.  Judging  by  the  com- 
plaints made  in  1886,  it  is  evident  that  the  dietary  at 
that  time  was  not  very  luxurious,  the  Irish  stew  being 
made  of  Australian  tinned  meat,  which  dissolved  when 
boiled.18  In  1891  the  use  of  margarine  instead  of 
butter  was  sanctioned  by  the  L.G.B.19  The  reason 
given  by  the  Guardians  for  the  proposed  change,  was. 
that  the  best  brands  of  margarine  were  preferable  to 
second  Cork  outter.20  With  these  slight  alterations 
the  dietary  tables  of  1869  remained  in  force  until  1893. 

(v.)  Employment. 

During  the  years  when  the  workhouse  was  used  as  a 
test  house  for  able-bodied  paupers  the  performance  of 
task  work  was  strictly  enforced.  The  task  of  work  as 
set  in  1873  was  as  follows21 :  — 

Men  to  break  from  5  to  7  bushels  of  granite  per  day, 
as  ordered  by  the  Relief  Committee,  or  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  master  of  the  workhouse ;  or  to  pick 
5  lbs.  of  unbeaten,  or  10  lbs.  of  beaten,  oakum  per  day. 

Women  to  pick  3  lbs.  of  unbeaten,  or  6  lbs.  of  beaten, 
oakum  per  day. 

In  1874  the  task  of  work  for  able-bodied  men  em- 
ployed in  stone-breaking  was  increased,  from  5  to  7 
bushels,  to  7  to  10  bushels  a  day,22  and  the  amount 
of  unbeaten  oakum  to  be  picked  by  able-bodied  women 
was  increased  from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  In  1877  an  article 
appeared  in  "The  Globe"  drawing  attention  to  the 
heavy  task  of  work  imposed  in  Poplar  Workhouse.  It 
was  said  to  be  harder  than  that  imposed  on  prisoners. 
The  writer  stated  that  if  the  task  was  not  completed 
the  master  had  power  to  impose  two  hours'  extra  work 
and  a  bread  and  water  diet.  A  committee  of  Guardians 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  they 
reported  that  in  their  opinion  the  task  was  not  ex- 
cessive, and  that  it  had  been  increased  in  1874  because 

The  employment  objected  to  was  oakum  picking  for  able- 
bodied  women. 

13  E.g.  MS.  Minutes,  December  28,  1877. 

14  See  L.G.B.  Tenth  Report,  1881,  p.  xxxii.,  and  MS. 
Minutes,  February  18,  1881. 

16  MS.  Minutes,  Felruary  3,  1882. 

16  MS.  Letters,  February  21,  1S82 

17  MS.  Minutes,  May  14,  1869,  and  December  10. 

18  MS.  Minutts,  June  4,  1888. 

19  MS.  Letters,  December  10,  1891. 

20  MS.  Letters,  November  12,  1891. 

21  MS.  Minutes,  December  20,  1872. 
»  MS.  Minutes,  July  31,  1874. 
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before  then  some  of  the  inmates  used  to  get  their  task 
finished  by  3  or  4  o'clock.  The  committee  reported 
that  it  was  only  in  the  case  of  repeated  offences  that 
inmates  were  punished  for  not  completing  their  task.1 
No  alteration  was  mode  in  the  task,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  following  proviso  was  added  :  — "  That  any 
man  set  to  break  stone  shall  be  required  to  remove  the 
unbroken  and  broken  stone  to  any  part  of  the  premises 
when  and  as  directed." 

In  1886,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  oakum, 
wood-chopping  was  introduced  as  an  employment 
instead  of  oakum-picking;2  but  objections  wers 
raised  by  the  L.G.B.  on  the  ground  that  the  Guardians 
were  competing  with  outside  labour.  In  order  to  mini- 
mise such  competition  it  was  ordered  that  in  future  the 
practice  of  delivering  the  wood  be  discontinued.3 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  during  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period,  1868-1881,  are  the  (i.)  bye-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  relief  of  the  different  classes  of 
paupers  made  in  1868  and  in  1891  (details  of  whicb  are 
given  under  the  different  headings),  and  (ii.)  the  strict 
policy  adopted  towards  the  able-bodied.    An  example 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulations  for  the 
Labour  Yard  made  in  1868,  which  prescribed  definite 
hours  of  work,  and  some  of  which  were  introduced  with 
a  view  to  deterring  men  from  prolonged  employment  in 
the  Labour  Yard.    Another  striking  example  of  the 
Guardians'  strict  policy  towards  the  able-bodied  is  seen 
in  the  vigorous  discipline  and  heavy  task  work  enforced 
on  able-bodied  inmates  of  the  workhouse.    Under  this 
policy  the  total  numbers  of  paupers  decreased  rapidly, 
and  the  mean  number  relieved  gradually  fell,  from  8,735 
in  1868,  to  3,562  in  1874 ;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  relief  per  head  of  paupers. 
The  workhouse  discipline  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what relaxed  after  1881,  when  the  aged  and  infirm 
were  received  into  the  Poplar  Workhouse,  and  when 
the  agreements  between  Poplar  and  other  Unions  for 
receiving  their  able-bodied  paupers  ceased.    In  other 
directions  also  there  appear  to  have  been  changes  of 
policy,  or  rather  the  abandonment  of  any  policy,  during 
the  period  1881-1893.    The  need  for  a  stoneyard  had 
ceased  witb  the  good  trade  of  1872,  but  when  the 
question  of  unemployment  again  became  pressing  no 
definite  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  cope 
with  it.      Referring  to  the  period  before  1894,  Mr. 
Hartley,  Secretary  of  the  Local  BranclT  of  the  C.O.S. 
at  Poplar,  says: — ."In  those  days,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather,  the  Board  had  no  policy  at  all,  good  or  bad  ; 
the  Guardians  did  pretty  much  what  the  officers  told 
them  to  do,  and  their  guiding  principles  seemed  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  rates  and  avoidance  of  trouble  to 
themselves.  Those  were  the  days  which  followed  on  the 
great  strike,  and  there  was  severe  economic  distress 
in  the  borough,  but  no  serious  effort  was  made  by  the 
Guardians  at  any  time  to<  think  out  or  apply  remedies. 
There  was  then,  and  there  is  now,  much  suffering 
among  honest  poor  people  ;  many  were  thrown  out  of 
work  then  as  now,  by  causes  over  which  they  had  no 
control ;  preventible  sickness  and  preventible  accidents 
reduced  many  from  comfort  to  want ;    but  of  these 
things  the  Guardians  took  no  account.    They  did  not 
seem  to  acknowledge  that  such  problems  in  any  way 
concerned  them ;  they  were  in  some  cases  unconscious 
of  their  magnitude,  and  in  any  case  they  made  no 
attempt  to  solve  them.    And  if  they  thus  failed  entirely 
to  grasp  and  deal  with  the  wider  social  issues  presented 
to  them,  they  were  quite  as  unsuccessful  as  adminis- 
trators.   The  state  of  the  workhouse  was  bad,  and  the 
•supervision  of  the  Board's  officers  poor."* 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Crooks  on  the  state  of  the  work- 
house in  1892  :■ — ■"  The  condition  of  things  in  the  house 
was  almost  revolting  ;  dirt,  empty  stores,  inmates  with- 
out sufficient  clothing,  many  without  boots  to  their 
feet,  food  of  the  worst  possible  description,  washtubs 
overflowing  with  waste  which  the  poor  people  could  not 
eat.  .  .  The  more  able-bodied  women  were  especially 
ill-clad,  and  so  disgusting  were  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  compelled  to  work,  and  the  food  which 
was  given  them  for  the  work,  that  they  were  frequently 
in  open  revolt.    Discipline  was  unknown."5 

1  MS.  Minutes,  September  21,  1877. 

2  See  MS.  Minutes,  November  20,  1888. 

3  MS.  Letters,  November  20,  1888. 

1  Evidence  given  at  L.G.B.  Inquiry,  Wednesday,  July  4, 
p.  6. 

6  Evidence  given  before  L.G.B.  Inquiry  into  Poplar 
Union,  p.  280. 


III. 

THIRD  PERIOD,  1893-1906. 

In  1894,  when  the  conditions  of  election  were  altered 
and  more  Labour  men  got  on  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, we  note  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Board — or 
rather,  we  note  the  adoption  of  a  policy  where  before 
there  had  been  none.  This  change  really  began  in 
1893,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Crooks  and  Mr. 
Lansbury.  The  new  policy  as  it  affected  the  different 
classes  of  paupers  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  dif- 
ferent headings. 

A. — The  Able-bodied. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Guardians  have  had  pro- 
minently bef  ore  them  the  difficult  problem  of  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed.  During  the 
winters  of  1894-5  able-bodied  men  were  relieved  with  a 
labour  test,  but  the  Guardians  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  method  of  relief,  and  it  was  abandoned.6  Numer- 
ous conferences  were  held,  and  the  Poplar  Guardians 
strongly  advocated  the  formation  of  a  district  to  be 
called  "  The  London  Unemployed  District,"  with  a 
Board  of  Management  to  undertake  the  management 
of  farms  and  of  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of 
goods  used  on  the  faxims,  where  the  unemployed  could 
be  'dealt  with  without  losing  any  of  their  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  L.G.B.  replied  to  this  proposal  that 
they  had  no  power  to  constitute  such  a.  district,  but 
that  if  'the  Guardians  proposed  to  acquire  land  with  a 
view  to  using  it  so  that  the  work  thereon  might  act  as 
a  test  of  the  necessities  of  those  applying  for  relief  on 
the  ground  of  unemployment,  the  Board  would  give 
the  matter  their  consideration.7 

In  1895  the  following  instructions  were  given  to  the 
Relief  Committees  :  — That  as  far  as  possible  they  deal 
with  able-bodied  men  who  are  not  supporting  their 
parents  by  offering  the  workhouse,  and  with  able- 
bodied  men,  fathers  of  families  of  good  character  by 
relief  in  kind.8 

In  May,  1895,  the  question  of  purchasing  a  farm 
at  Dunton  for  the  employment  of  able-bodied  men 
was  brought  forward.  The  L.G.B.  required  full 
details  of  the  use  which  the  Guardians  proposed 
to  make  of  such  land,  and  refused  to  entertain  the  idea 
unless  the  land  was  to  be  used  for  the  erection  of 
another  workhouse,  in  which  case  the  persons  sent 
there  must  be  under  regulations,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  applicable  to  indoor  paupers,  and 
this  would  render  impossible  the  proposal  of  the  Guar- 
dians that  no  person  should  be  sent  there  unless  he 
agreed  to  continue  an  inmate  for  a  period  of  one 
year.9  The  Guardians  replied  that  the  distance  of 
Dunton  from  Poplar  was  too  great  to  make  it  a  suit- 
able site  for  a  branch  workhouse,  and  they  would 
therefore  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter.10  The 
matter  was  dropped  until  1903,  when  the  sanction  of 
the  L.G.B.  was  obtained  to  the  hiring  of  Sumpner's 
farm  at  Laindon  for  use  as  a  temporary  branch  work- 
house for  able-bodied  men,  and  to  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional buildings  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £1,200. 11  In 
December,  1904,  additional  accommodation  for  100  men 
was  provided  in  a  bam  on  the  farm  at  Laindon,  and 
the  L.G.B.  was  asked  to  certify  the  additional  accom- 
modation "  so  as  to  enable  them  (the  Guardians)  to  put 
in  force  the  modified  workhouse  test  in  this  union." 
In  February,  1905,  the  L.G.B.  issued  an  Order  em- 
powering the  Guardians  to  relieve  able-bodied  men  and 
their  families  under  the  modified  Workhouse  Test 
Order  of  December  14th,  1852.  In  the  meanwhile  it 
had  been  (resolved  that  relief  should  be  given  under 
Article  10  of  the  Out-Telief  Regulation  Order  of  1852 
(which  allowed  out-relief  on  .acoount  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity)  to  all  applicants  except  those  whom 
the  committee  thought  fit  to  exclude  as  babituals. 
The  cases  were  to  be  reported  fortnightly  to  the 
L.G.B.,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  was  not 
carried  out,13  though  the  names  of  those  to  whom  out- 
relief  was  given  under  the  above  article  were  kept  in  a 
separate  book,  and  therefore  open  to  inspection  by  the 

6  See  MS.  Minutes,  January  17,  1895,  and  December  2' 
1896. 

7  MS.  Letteis,  January  15,  1895. 

8  MS.  Letters,  February  20,  1895. 

9  MS.  Letters,  October  9,  J  895. 

10  MS.  Letters,  November  6,  1895. 

11  MS.  Letters,  April  13,  1904. 

12  See  Report  to  L.G.B.  on  the  Poplsr  Union,  by  J.  S. 
Davy,  p.  22. 
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L.G.B.  inspector.  It  should  be  noted  that  "  no  relief 
in  money  was  given  to  able-bodiedi  applicants,  the  out- 
relief  in  these  cases  being  wholly  in  kind."1  It 
is  under  the  above  resolution  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  out-relief  to  the  -able-bodied  in  Poplar  lias 
taken  place,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  L.G.B. 
appear  to  have  tacitly  assented  to  the  system.2 

With  regard  to  the  Salvation  Army  Labour  Colony 
at  Hadleigh,  arrangements  were  made  in  1903  to  send 
a  certain  number  of  (able-bodied  men  there,  upon  pay- 
ment of  10s.  6d.  a  week  by  the  Guardians,  until  the 
men  were  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves.3 After  a  man  earned  more  than  10s.  6d.,  two- 
thirds  of  the  additional  earnings  were  given  to  him, 
and  onejthird  banked.  In  March,  1904,  Mr.  Lansbury 
reported  favourably  upon  this  experiment,  and  stated 
that  65  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  passed  through  the 
Colony  became  decent  citizens.* 

With  regard  to  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse 
there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  the  Minutes. 
It  is  evident  that  the  able-bodied  formed  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  inmates.  In  1900 
it  was  reported  that  out  of  173  men  then  in  the  work- 
house, not  more  than  24  could  be  considered  physically 
capable  of  ordinary  work.5 

B.— The  Sick. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  during  this  period,  is  the  atten- 
tion devoted  to  the  question  of  providing  open-air 
treatment  for  patients  suffering  from  phthisis.  In 
1899  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter,  with  a  view  to  removing  phthisical  patients 
from  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum  to  a  separate 
hospital  or  house  where  the  open-air  treatment  could 
be  applied,  provided  that  the  cost  should  be  a  charge 
on  the  Common  Poor  Fund.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from 
the  Poplar  Guardians,  the  L.G.B.  pointed  out  that  the 
Guardians  could  provide  a  workhouse  for  the  class  re- 
ferred to,  and  repayment  from  the  Common  Poor 
Fund  could  be  obtained  to  the  extent  of  5d.  per  head 
per  day,  but  the  L.G.B.  "  would  not  be  prepared  to 
promote  legislation  for  repayment  from  the  fund  in 
respect  of  persons  in  establishments  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  Poor  Law  Authority."6  The 
recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  that 
accommodation  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  phthisis 
should  be  provided  by  the  managers  of  the  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum  for  the  joint  use  of  the  Poplar 
and  Stepney  Unions,  was  then  passed,  also  a  resolu- 
tion that  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  per- 
sons convalescing  from  other  complaints.7 

In  1904  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  sana- 
toria for  the  treatment  of  phthisis  being  administered 
by  the  borough  councils  in  preference  to  the  M.A.B.8 
Measures  were  taken  from  time  to  time  for  the  better 
classification  of  the  indoor"  sick  poor.9  There  are 
frequent  resolutions  for  transferring  patients  from  the 
sick  asylum  to  suitable  convalescent  homes,  the  Guar- 
dians paying  so  much  per  head.10 

C—  The  Aged. 

In  1895,  when  new  by-laws  were  made,  the  Relief 
Committees  were  instructed  "  not  to  offer  admission  to 
the  workhouse  to  aged  couples,  but  to  give  adequate 
out-Telief  to  all  such  cases  until  such  time  as  the 
Guardians  are  able  to  provide  furfchfer  accommodation, 
and  that  care  be  taken  that  each  couple  are  provided 
with  the  necessary  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  clean  and  in  good  health."11  In  1898  the 
following  instructions  were  added  that  "  no  out-relief 
(except  in  case  of  sickness)  be  given  to  aged  persons 
who  cannot  satisfy  the  committee  that  if  so  assisted 
their  means  will  be  adequate  to  their  support,  and 

1  See  Report  to  L.G.B.  on  the  Poplar  Union,  by  J.  S. 
Davy,  p.  23. 

2  See  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Crooks  before  L.G.B.  inquiry, 
July  24,  p.  335. 

3  MS.  Minutes,  November  11,  1903. 

4  MS.  Minutes,  March  2,  1904. 

5  MS.  Minutes,  April  4,  1900. 

6  MS.  Minut's,  January  10,  1900. 

7  MS.  Minutes,  January  10,  1900. 

8  MS.  Minutes,  February  17,  1904. 

9  E.g.  MS.  Minutes,  May  2,  1900. 

10  E  g.  see  MS.  Minutes,  April  5,  1905. 

11  MS.  Minuses,  February  27,  1895 


that  no  portion  of  the  relief  will  be  paid  away  as 
rent."12 

In  1899-1900,  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation  in  the 
workhouse,  a  Special  Committee  on  Aged  Inmates  in- 
quired, from  time  to  time,  into  the  circumstances  of 
aged  inmates  in  the  workhouse,  with  a  view  to  trans- 
ferring suitable  eases  to  the  out-relief  list.13  In  the 
treatment  of  the  aged  in  the  workhouse  there  is  no 
doubt  that  very  great  improvements  have  taken  place 
since  1893.  The  L.G.B.  Inspector,  in  1894,  reported 
that  "  the  workhouse  is  in  a  much  better  state  than 
at  my  previous  visits  .  ..  .  .  there  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  treatment  the  infirm  men  receive."14 

Amongst  other  privileges  granted  to  the  old  and  in- 
firm they  were  provided  with  armchairs,  and  were 
allowed  loz.  of  tobacco  or  ^oz.  of  snuff  every  week, 
after  they  had  been  one  month  in  the  workhouse. 
In  1903  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Guardians 
of  Cosford  Union  whereby  such  aged  male  and  female 
inmates  (not  exceeding  100),  as  voluntarily  assented 
thereto,  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  Cosford  Union 
Workhouse  at  a  charge  of  7s.  per  week. 

D. — The  Children. 

With  regard  to  the  children,  the  policy  of  the  Guar- 
dians has  been  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  ensure 
their  becoming  self-supporting  citizens.  The  accom- 
modation at  the  Forest  Gate  Schools  soon  became 
inadequate,  and  in  1895  it  was  decided  that  all  children 
at  Forest  Gate  or  in  the  workhouse  who  were  eligible 
ui.der  the  L.G.B.,  should  be  boarded  out.15  These 
children  were  from  time  to  time  inspected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Guardians.  In  1897  Dr.  Stephenson  re- 
ported adversely  on  the  Forest  Gate  Schools,  and 
pointed  out  that  if  they  were  to  be  continued  exten- 
sive and  costly  alterations  would  be  necessary.  The 
Guardians,  with  the  approval  of  the  L.G.B.,  decided 
to  build  new  schools,  and  in  1900  the  L.G.B.  sanc- 
tioned the  purchase  of  land  for  the  purpose  at  Shen- 
field.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  L.G.B.  about  the  cost  of  these  schools, 
and  although  much  adverse  criticism  has  been  raised 
against  the  costly  buildings  put  up,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  (namely,  £162,427)  and  the 
plans  were  approved  by  the  L.G.B. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Guar- 
dians to  ophthalmia  and  the  care  of  the  children's 
teeth. 

E. — Women. 

The  new  bye-laws  made  in  1895  re-enacted  most  of 
the  rules  made  in  1891  with  regard  to  the  relief  of 
widows.  But  out-relief  might  be  allowed  to  widows 
with  more  than  one  child  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  months  in  the  whole.  The  scale  of  relief  was  to 
be  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  1891,  except  that  milk 
is  not  mentioned.  Also  the  following  additional  bye- 
laws  were  made  :  — No  out-relief  was  to  be  given5  ex- 
cept in  case  of  sickness,  to 

(i.)  Married  women,  with  or  without  families, 
left  destitute  through  their  husbands  having 
joined  the  Militia,  and  being  called  up  for  train- 
ing. 

(ii.)  To  any  woman  with  an  illegitimate  child. 

(iii.)  To  able-bodied  single  women  with  or  with- 
out illegitimate  children. 

The  regulations  were  again  re-enacted  in  1898,  ex- 
cept that  the  number  of  children  necessary  to  qualify 
widows  to  receive  out-relief  was  again  raised  from  one 
to  two.  The  wives  and  children  of  able-bodied  men 
sent  to  Laindon  received  out-relief.  The  scale  of  relief 
is  said  to  have  been: — "10s.  to  the  wife,  Is.  6d.  for 
the  first  two  children,  and  Is.  for  each  of  the  remainder 
of  the  family."16 

With  regard  to  the  able-bodied  women  in  the  work- 
house, some  information  will  be  found  under  the  head- 
ings of  Employment  and  Diet. 


12  Annus!  Report  of  Popular  Union,  1906. 

13  E.g.,  on  October  31st,  1900,  47  aged  inmates  were 
granted  6s.  a  week,  and  taken  out  of  the  workhouse 
by  their  friends. 

14  Minutes  :  August  2nd,  1894.  See  also  Report  of  Ladies' 
Visiting  Committee,  April  22nd,  1895. 

15  Minutes,  January  16,  1895. 

16  Evidence,  p.  346. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


F.— Vagrants. 
In  1895  new  regulations  were  made  concerning 
vagrants,  and  a  task  of  work  was  set.  For  men 
detained  for  more  than  one  night,  for  each  entire  day 
of  detention,  the  breaking  of  10  cwt.  of  stones,  of  the 
picking  of  41bs.  of  unbeaten  or  81bs.  of  beaten  oakum, 
or  nine  hours'  work  in  digging  or  pumping,  or  cutting 
wood,  or  grinding  corn.  For  women,  the  picking  ot 
21bs.  of  unbeaten  of  4lbs.  of  beaten  oakum,  or  nine 
hours'  work  in  washing,  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  or 
needlework.1 

In  1896  the  L.G.B.  wrote  urging  the  Guardians  to 
stringently  enforce  the  regulations  affecting  the  casual 
poor.  In  1898,  the  Guardians  proposed  to  discharge 
all  vagrants  without  requiring  them  to  perform  a  task 
of  work,  but  the  L.G.B.  refused  to  sanction  this.3  In 
1899  it  was  resolved,  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  dis- 
pense with  stone-breaking3  and  to  allow  all  persons 
to  leave  the  wards  the  morning  after  admission,  unless 
they  had  been  previously  admitted  within  one  month. 
This  experiment  was  continued,  even  though  it  was 
found  that  under  the  new  system  the  number  of  ad- 
missions to  the  casual  wards  had  considerably  in- 
creased4. In  March,  1899,  the  L.G.B.  wrote  to  ex- 
press their  regret  at  "  the  continued  disregard  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  regulations  relating  to  the  discharge 
of  casual  pauperis,"5  and  in  1902  the  L.G.B.  Inspec- 
tor reported  that  "  no  work  is  done  at  these  wards  ex- 
cept the  cleaning  of  the  wards  themselves,  and  this  is 
done  by  those  under  detention,  other  casuals  only 
being  detained  during  the  night.  If  a  casual  refuses 
to  do  the  cleaning  it  appears  there  is  no  power  to  com- 
pel him,  since  cleaning  is  not  laid  down  as  a  task. 
The  administrative  methods  adopted  at  the  casual 
wards  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Superin- 
tendent to  have  any  authority  over  the  casuals  who 
flock  in  to  have  a  night's  lodging  and  two  free  meals." 
In  February,  1902,  the  L.G.B.  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Guardians  to  substitute  nine  hours'  work  in 
washing,  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  for  nine  'hours  in 
digging,  or  pumping,  or  cutting  wood,  or  grinding 
corn,  but  apart  from  this  the  regulations  made  in  1897 
were  re-enacted. 

Oakum-picking  as  a  task  of  work  for  female  vagrants 
was  abolished  in  1901. 6 

The  policy  of  the  Guardians  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  vagrants,  as  expressed  in  several  representa- 
tions to  the  L.G.B.,  was  that  casual  wards  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  care  of  casual  paupers  should 
be  under  a  central  authority  who  should  take  such 
measures  as  were  necessary  to  provide  useful  work.7 

G. — The  Workhouse. 
(i.)  Admission. 
After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Madeley  as  master  of 
the  workhouse  in  1894,  a  resolution  was  passed  on  his 
advice  which,  though  apparently  illegal,  had  the  g?od 
result  of  decreasing  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  in 
the  workhouse — namely,  that  able-bodied  men  going 
out  of  the  workhouse  should  not  be  given  an  order  to 
•come  in  until  the  following  day.8  There  appears  to 
have  been  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  men  who 
had  left  the  farm  colony  without  satisfactory  reason, 
and  who  then  sought  for  admission  to  the  workhouse. 
In  1904  the  Relieving  Officers  were  instructed  to  re- 
fuse admission  to  such  persons  until  the  case  had  been 
considered  by  a  committee  of  the  Board. 

(ii.)  Service. 

A  great  deal  of  the  necessary  work  in  the  workhouse 
was  done  by  the  inmates  themselves.  In  the  evidence 
given  at  the  L.G.B.  Inquiry,  it  was  stated  that  the 
scrubbing  and  cleaning  on  the  male  side  is  done  by 
able-bodied  men.9  The  able-bodied  women  do  "the 
whole  of  the  laundry,  the  whole  of  the  cleaning,  in  the 
infirm  wards,  and  they  keep  their  side  clean."10  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  head  laundress,  and  assistant, 
two  temporary  laundresses  and  a  man,  but  apart  from 
these  the  whole  of  the  laundry  work  for  about  1,500  in- 

I  Minutes,  May  8,  1895. 

a  MS.  Letters  September  13,  1898. 

3  Minutes,  January  11,  1899. 

4  Minutes,  February  8,  1899. 

5  M.S.  Letters,  March  29,  1899. 
«  Minutes,  July  31,  1901. 

7  E.g.  Minutes,  January  11,  1899. 

8  Evidence,  p.  76. 

!»  Evidf  nee,  p.  68-9. 

10  Evidence,  p.  68-9. 

II  Evident,  p.  83. 

11  See  e.g.  Minutes,  May  2  an!  An  gust  22,1894,  and  Arril 
P.H96. 


mates  in  the  house,  and  100  children  at  Langley  House, 

is  done  by  the  able-bodied  women  in  the  workhouse. 
Also  about  half-dozen  inmates  are  engaged  per- 
manently in  the  kitchen  and  larder.11 

(iii.)  Segregation 
The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee,  appointed  for  the 
first  time  in  1893,  in  their  reports  have  continually 
urged  the  need  for  more  strict  classification.12  During 
the  years  1895  and  1897  the  question  of  providing 
accommodation  for  the  aged  married  couples  was  under 
consideration.  The  Guardians  proposed  to  try  the 
experiment  of  hoarding  out  aged  married  couples  in 
the  country  at  a  cost  of  12s.  a  week,  but  the  L.G.B. 
decided  that  such  relief  could  not  be  regarded  as  indoor 
relief,  and  that  therefore  the  cost  could  not  be  re- 
covered from  the  Common  Poor  Fund.13  The  project 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  old  receiving  wards 
were  converted  into  separate  rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  16  married  couples.11  A  proposal  to  purchase 
land  at  Woodford  for  the  building  of  cottage  homes 
for  the  reception  of  aged  married  couples  was  several 
times  made,  but  never  carried.15 

(iv.)  'Employment. 
The  change  made  in  regard  to  the  employment  cf 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  were  all  in  the  direction  of 
substituting  useful  work  for  monotonous  and  compara- 
tively useless  tasks.  Stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking 
were  abolished  about  185  or  1896. 16  For  able-bodied 
men  workshops  were  erected,  and  the  men,  instead  of 
having  to  perform  a  certain  task  of  work  and  being 
allowed  to  remain  idle  when  it  was  finished,  were  kept 
continuously  employed  at  such  useful  employments  as 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  mat-making,  wood-chopping,  and 
carpentry.17  The  old  men  were  employed  at  light 
jobs  in  carpentry,  etc.18 

(v.)  Diet. 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  which  the  new  Board 
directed  their  attention,  in  1893,  was  the  revision  of 
the  dietary  tables,  which,  with  slight  alterations,  had 
been  in  force  since  1870.  A  new  and  more  generous 
dietary  was  adopted,  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
L.G.B.  The  able-bodied  were  allowed  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa  for  breakfast  five  days  a  week,  and  for  supper  six 
days  a  week,  and  meat  and  potatoes  for  dinner  three 
days  a.  week.  The  aged  were  allowed  tea  for  breakfast 
and  supper  every  day,  as  well  as  tea  at  4  o'clock.19 
Owing  to  the  amount  of  bread  wasted),  it  was  decided 
not  to  give  bread  to  any  inmate  who  stated  at  the 
mealtime  that  he  or  she  did  not  require  it.20 

In  1895  it  was  proposed  to  make  certain  alterations 
in  the  dietary  table,  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
dietary  was  insufficient  for  those  engaged  on  laborious 
work — e.jj.,  to  give  the  able-bodied  five  meat  dinners  in 
the  week — but  the  L.G.B.  objected  to  this  increase,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.21  In  1896-7  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  correspondence  between  the 
Guardians  and  the  L.G.B.  with  regard  to  a  proposal  of 
the  Guardians  to  give  a  fourth  meat  dinner22  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  instead  of  pea  soup.  The  L.G.B. 
objected  to  the  proposed  change  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost.23 

In  1897  it  was  resolved  to  give  to  able-bodied  women 
working  in  the  laundry  or  as  scrubbers,  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  instead  of  gruel,  for 
breakfast  and  supper.24  A  proposal  to  give  to  able- 
bodied  women  the  same  dinner  as  that  supplied  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
L.G.B.25 

In  1900,  when  the  L.G.B.  issued  their  "Dietary" 
order,  the  Poplar  Guardians  asked  that  its  operation 
might  be  suspended  in  Poplar,  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  dietary  had  been  drawn  up  at  a  comparatively 


13  MS.  Letters,  September  25, 1896. 

14  Minutes,  November  4,  1896. 

16  Minutes,  November  4,  1896,  and  Apiil  21,  1897. 
is  Evidence,  p.  75. 

"  Evidence,  pp.  73  75  and  Mins.  December  15, 1898. 

18  Evidence,  p.  74. 

19  See  M.S.  Letters,  January  8,  1894. 

20  Minutes.    April  3,  1894. 

21  MS.  Letters,  April  9,  1885,  and  Minutes,  April  f2,  M*y 
3,  and  Mav  8,  1885.  ,  ' 

22  Under  tbe  dietary  table  of  1894  the  aged  had  for  dinner 
meat  three  days,  meat  pudding  one  clay,  bacon  or  pork  one 

.  day,  soup  one  day,  and  one  day. 

23  MS.  Letters.' February  11,  1897. 

24  Minutes,  May  5,  1897. 

25  Jji»ntos,  July  17,  1S98,  and  MS.  Letters,  October  14, 

1898. 


NOTE. —  References  made  in  this  Volume,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Cimmission 
a^e-numbcrings  in  bracket  ■. 
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recent  date.1  The  L.G.B.  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
this  proposal,3  and  after  some  correspondence  new 
dietary  tables  were  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the 
L.G.B.  Order,  and  were  adopted  on  April  3,  1901.  In 
1904  the  L.G.B.  gave  their  consent  to  the  substitution 
of  roast  beef  for  barley  soup  for  the  aged  one  day  a 
week. 

With  regard  to  the  dietary  adopted  at  the  Laindon 
Farm  Colony  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
flict between  the  Guardians  and  the  L.G.B.  The 
following  report  from  the  L.G.B.  in  19053  led  to  some 
modifications  in  the  dietary  being  made:— "The  Board 
find  that  the  scale  in  force  at  Laindon  contains  rations 
of  meat  for  breakfast  and  tea  almost  daily,  besides  the 
rations  of  butter,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  eggs  and  other 
articles  not  allowed  by  the  Order.  .  .  .  Tlie  Board  have 
felt  much  doubt  whether  they  could  properly  sanction 
the  extra  expenses  which  have  thus  been  incurred  by 
the  Guardians.  They  have,  however,  decided  not  to 
withhold  their  sanction  on  the  present  occasion  "... 
but  they  add  that  "  the  Order  must  in  future  be 
complied  with." 

Without  going  into  further  detail,  it  is  clear  from 
the  above  account  that  the  policy  of  the  Guardians  with 
regard  to  the  diet  of  the  able-bodied  has  always  been 
that  as  good  a  diet  as  possible  should  be  given  to  those 
engaged  in  laborious  work,  for  without  it  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  workers  to  become  efficient. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

During  the  period  1893  to  1906  the  total  number  of 
paupers  "(indoor  and  outdoor)  has  gradually  risen  from 
about  4,000  to  about  11,000,  and  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended on  pauperism  has  risen  from  £41,593  in  1893  to 
£102,735  in  1905.  During  the  same  period  the  cost  per 
head  of  paupers,  which  began  at  £10.00  in  1903,  rose  to 
£12.70  in  1902,  but  since  then  has  again  fallen,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  increasingly  large  proportion  of  out- 


1  Minutes,  October  17,  1900. 

2  MS.  Letters,  December  11,  1900. 

3  See  Minutes,  January  11th,  1905. 


door  paupers.     The  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
paupers  since  1904  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  decision 
already  mentioned  to  give  outdoor  relief  in  kind  to 
able-bodied  applicants  under  the  Poor   Law  Board 
Order  of  1852.    In  criticising  this  decision  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  names  of  applicants  receiving  such  relief 
have  been  kept  in  separate  books,  and  it  has  always 
been  in  the  power  of  the  L.G.B.  to  declare  the  resolu- 
tion "ultra  vires."     The  resolution  was  only  passed 
after  ten  years  of  close  attention  given  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  the  difficult  problem  of  the  unemployed — 
a  problem  which  was  quite  as  urgent  before  1893  as 
since  that  time,  but  which  received  no  attention  during 
the  earlier  period.    The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Board  since  1893  is  that  it  has  formed  and  developed  a 
policy  to  which  it  has  consistently  adhered.    "  The  first 
principle  of  the  Poplar  policy,  as  I  understand  it,"  says 
Mr.  Martley,  in  his  evidence  before  the  L.G.B.  Inquiry 
into  Poplar  Union,  "  is  that  society  has  a  duty  towards 
its  weaker  members  which  is  not  fulfilled  by  throwing 
them  back  on  themselves,  but  requires  social  action  to 
be  taken  on  their  behalf ;  and  the  second  is  that  those 
who  seek  or  need  relief  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  men  and  women  in  general,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  for  the  most  part  victims  of  an  unfair  social  system, 
and  only  in  a  minority  of  cases  as  the  authors  of  their 
own  misfortunes.''    It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
that  the  Guardians  abolished  the  stoneyards  and  sought 
to  provide  the  unemployed  with  useful  work  which 
would  fit  them  to  become  again  self-supporting  members 
of  society.    The  same  policy  is  to  be  seen  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  task  work  in  the  workhouse  and  the  substitution 
of  useful  trades ;   in  the  desire  to  make  the  dietary 
sufficient  for  those  performing  hard  manual  work ;  in 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  in 
the  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick  and  of  children. 
Whatever  mistakes  there  may  have  been  in  the  methods 
of  carrying  out  their  policy,   before  criticising  the 
Guardians  too  severely  it  is  well  to  compare  the  period 
since  1893  with  the  period  before  1893,   which  was 
characterised  not  only  by  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  policy, 
but  also  by  bad  administration. 
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SECTION  L— THE  CASE  FOR  REFORM. 


1. 

In  the  iVppendix  the  under-noted  particulars  are  given  for  each  Poor  Law  Union, 
and  for  the  following  groups : 

England  and  Wales  (g  ouped  Urban,  Semi-Rural,  and  Rural). 

London  and  District  (grouped  Inner,  Outer,  and  Extra  Metropolitan). 

Great  Provincial  Urban  Centres  (grouped  geographically). 

Other  Urban  Unions  (grouped  geographically). 

Semi-Rural  ,,  „  ,, 

Rural 


(1)  Population  1901  and  whether  increasing  or  decreasing  1891-1901. 

(2)  Age  Distribution  of  Population  (under  16,  16-59,  60  and  over — male  and 

female — per  1000  Population)  ..... 

(3)  Paupers  1903  (omitting  lunatics  and  vagrants)  and  proportion  of  Paupers 

to  Population  i  i  age  groups  as  above  .... 

(4)  Assessable  Value  in  force  1903-4.  ..... 

(5)  Cost  of  Relief  of  the  px>r  for  1901-5 — total  and  per  £  of  Assessable  Value 


(6)    Cost  per  Head  of  Population 


(7)    Cost  per  Pauper 


detailed 


Total 
In-maintenance 
Out-Relief 
Lunatics 
Salaries 
Loan  charges 
Other  expenses 


Table 

A 

Table 
R 


Table 
C 


(8)  Paupers  per  1000  Pop.  (omitting  lunatics  and  vagrants)  1875,  1885,  1895,  1905 

(9)  Proportion  of  out-relief         „  „  ,,  ,, 

(10)  Total  expenditure  o  i  relief  1851-2,  1891-2,  1901-2,  1904  5 

(11)  Expenditure  per  Head  of  Pop.  ,,  ,,  ,,  .  . 

With  current  remarks  on  each  table. 

These  statistics  are  condensed  from  the  detailed  figures  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission.   (See  Section  IV.) 

The  objects  I  have  had  in  view  are  to  show  reasons  for  changes  in  the  Poor  Law 
and  its  administration ;  to  suggest  methods ;  and  to  provide  material  for  making  such 
re-adjustments  as  may  be  needed,  with  respect  to  areas,  incidence  of  burthen,  and 
methods  of  administration. 


2. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  limitations  under  which  the  lunatic 
or  the  sick,  old  persons  or  children,  or  the  able-bodied  who  lack  work,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Poor  Law.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  object  to  their  coming  at  all  within 
its  sphere. 

But  even  if  a  future  were  contemplated  by  all  of  us  in  which  the  State  should,  as  a 
duty  to  its  citizens,  charge  itself  with  the  care  of  the  lives  of  the  sick,  the  old  and  the 
young,  and  with  the  provision  of  work,  the  change  could  not  be  brought  about  at 
once.    We  should  need  a  revised  Poor  Law  meanwhile. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  all  of  us  be  ready  to  welcome  any  practicable 
lightening  of  the  financial  and  administrative  burthen  which  falls  on  the  Poor  Law, 
and  if  the  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of  preventive  or  remedial  action, 
or  the  transfer  of  responsibility,  is  a  matter  of  degree  rather  than  of  principle,  there 
remains  full  room  for  the  consideration  of  amendments,  or  improvements,  in  the 
existing  law  and  its  administrat'on. 


3. 

Primarily  it  is  necessary  to  show  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of 
things. 

On  the  1st  January,  1905,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  256,284  indoor  and 
575,202  outdoor  paupers,  or  a  total  of  831,486  persons  (exclusive  of  lunatics  and  vagrants) 
in  receipt  of  relief.    Ten  years  earlier  the  numbers  were  751,573,  and  ten  years  before 
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that  731,941.  Thus  there  was  an  increase  in  the  twenty  years  from  1885  to  1905  of 
100,000,  and  of  this  increase  80,000  applies  to  the  last  decade.* 

The  increase  has  been  mainly  with  indoor  pauperism,  the  ratio  of  which  has  risen ; 
but,  taking  in  and  out  together,  population  has  increased  faster  than  pauperism,  with 
the  result  that  from  being  27  per  1000  of  population  in  1885,  the  ratio  fell  to 
25  per  1000  in  1895  and  to  24  per  1000  in  1905.  But  these  twenty  years,  although 
there  has  been  some  fluctuation,  have  been  accompanied  by  widespread  increase  of 
wealth  and  diffusion  of  comfort  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  and  even  at  the 
height  of  the  last  cycle  of  prosperity  the  number  of  those  daily  in  receipt  of  relief  was 
little  short  of  750,000  persons. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  regard  the  slight  relative  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population  as  sufficient. 

Moreover  the  improvement  is  a  diminishing  quantity.  The  progress  in  depauperi- 
sation,  which  was  active  between  1875  and  1885  and  still  more  so  in  the  preceding  decades, 
has  since  1885  been  gradually  checked  and  finally  has  almost  ceased. 

4. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  improve  the  administration  have  been  very  costly.  In 
1881-2  the  total  expenditure  on  Poor  Relief  for  England  and  Wales  was  £8,248,886 ;  in 
1891-2  it  remained  much  the  same,  being  £8,863,550  ;  but  in  1901-2  the  amount  expended 
reached  £12,890,233,  and  in  1904-5  (the  last  year  for  which  the  figures  are  published)  it 
was  £14,025,675. 

Measured  by  population  a  slight  decrease  is  shown  if  we  compare  1881-2  with  1891-2, 
from  6s  4cZ  to  6s  Id  per  head,  but  ten  years  later  the  expenditure  had  risen  to  7s  lid  per 
head,  and  for  1904-5  it  stands  at  8s  Id. 

Measured  by  assessable  value  there  is  an  increase  of  3d  in  the  £,  if  we  compare  1881-2 
with  1904-5,  and  this  although  there  was  an  increase  of  £60,000,000  in  rateable  value. 

The  ratio  of  pauperism  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  Act  of  1834,  and  may  not 
in  itself  be  alarming,  nor  need  we  shrink  from  the  expenditure,  great  though  it  be ;  but 
can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  results  attained  by  so  costly  a  service  ? 


The  figures  of  pauperism  do  not  improve  under  analysis.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
population  live  under  urban  conditions,  and  amongst  them  pauperism  has,  since  1895, 
increased  faster  than  the  population.  Industrial  absorption  in  urban  industries  thus 
proves  to  be  conducive  to  pauperism,  and  this  although  in  the  endeavour  to  check  reliance 
on  the  Poor  Law,  outdoor  relief  in  urban  districts  has  almost  everywhere  been  consider- 
ably restricted. 

It  is  under  semi-rural  and  rural  conditions  that  the  decrease  in  pauperism  continues. 
The  ratio,  which  was  extremely  high,  fell  a  good  deal  between  1875-1885,  and  the 
improvement  then  secured  has  been  fully  maintained,  but  it  would  seem  that  on  the 
present  lines  of  administration  not  much  more  can  be  expected.  In  these  Unions  four- 
fifths  of  the  paupers  have  out-relief. 

*The  number  of  paupers  varies  greatly  with  the  time  of  year  as  well  as  from  year  to  year.  The  1st  January 
count  has  been  used  for  the  decennial  comparisons,  1885,  1895,  1905,  given  in  Table  C  of  the  Appendix;  but 
the  figures  in  Table  A,  in  connection  with  age  distribution  of  paupers  and  population,  are  those  for  3rd 
September,  1903. 

The  figures  for  January  and  July  from  1901  to  1906  are  as  follows.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  slight 
reduction  in  1906,  following  upon  the  enormous  increase  between  1901  and  1905,  has  been  continued  in 
1907  :— 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1  Jan.,  1901 

215,623 

500,188 

715,811 

1  July,  1901 

199,107 

495,490 

694,597 

1  Jan.,  1902 

226,764 

508,759 

735,523 

1  July,  1902 

207,073 

502,336 

709,409 

1  Jan.,  1903 

234,844 

518,852 

753,696 

1  July,  1903 

213,437 

504,171 

717,608 

1  Jan.,  1904 

244,632 

527,900 

772,532 

1  July,  1904 

223,513 

519,690 

743,203 

1  Jan.,  1905 

256,284 

575,202 

831,486 

1  July,  1905 

232,880 

537,351 

770,231 

1  Jan.,  1906 

262,636 

562,240 

824,876 

1  July,  1906 

233,813 

532,539 

766,352 

The  figures  for  3rd  September,  1903,  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  1st  July  of  the  same  year — being 
213,604  indoor  and  487,038  outdoor,  or  700,642  in  all.  The  mean  between  January  and  July  is  commonly 
accepted  as  representing  the  average  for  the  year. 
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The  high  hopes  entertained  by  the  reformers  of  1834  and  their  successors  have  been 
disappointed.    A  fresh  start  must  be  made. 

6. 

The  "  one  day  count "  gives  a  far  from  complete  statement  of  the  total  number  of 
paupers,  and  of  urban  paupers  in  particular.  In  especial  it  minimises  the  "ins  and  outs." 
Under  modern  urban  industrial  conditions,  the  class  from  which  the  paupers  come  tends 
to  increase  along  with  the  whole  body  of  irregularly  employed  labour.  This  constitutes  a 
danger  with  which  the  Poor  Law  as  now  organized  and  administered  is  incompetent  to 
deal.  The  class  is  one  out  of  which  "  paupers  can  be  made  to  any  extent " — but  it  must 
be  added,  "  not  on  any  terms,"  since  those  who  belong  to  it  stand  out  firmly  for  a  certain 
measure  of  independence.  To  deal  with  them  a  strong  and  level  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  is  needed. 

7. 

It  is  usual  to  point  to  the  reduction  of  pauperism  effected  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
methods  of  administration  in  particular  unions,  in  order  to  illustrate  what  might  be  done 
under  the  present  law  as  it  stands.  But  success  is  rarely  attained,  and  is  then  maintained 
with  difficulty.  Thus  the  argument  is  double-edged.  Such  examples  may  point  the  way, 
hut  assuredly  do  not  weaken  the  case  for  an  improved  and  more  reliable  system. 

8. 

So,  too,  if  we  draw  broad  comparisons,  as  between  the  North  and  South  of  England  ; 
or  between  this  great  urban  community  and  that ;  or  between  adjacent  counties ;  or 
between  London  and  all  the  rest ;  it  would  be  useless  merely  to  fix  attention  on  districts 
in  which  the  average  results  seem  more  satisfactory,  and  then  in  their  light  to  criticise  and 
complain  of  excess  of  pauperism  here  or  there.  Nevertheless  there  may  be  much  in  the 
contrasts  shown  to  strengthen  the  demand  for  a  radical  revision  of  the  Poor  Law ;  and 
indeed  the  proofs  of  my  argument  are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  comparative 
statistics. 

9. 

If  the  need  for  some  kind  of  Poor  Law  be  recognised,  and  it  is  seen  that,  however 
much  we  may  differ  in  details,  some  reform  of  the  existing  Law  and  some  readjustment 
of  its  administration  are  called  for,  the  information  requisite  will  be  much  the  same, 
whatever  the  plan  be  that  is  adopted. 

The  material  now  submitted  has  been  put  together  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful 
in  this  way.  The  results  of  the  census  of  paupers  taken  last  spring  are  also  now  available ; 
and  any  further  statistics  needed  can  be  added  as  required. 


SECTION  II. — CHANGES  ADVOCATED. 

The  changes  advocated  would  include  : — 
{\)  Larger  Areas  of  Administration. 
-(2)  Complete  Institutional  Organization. 

{3)  More  Control  over  the  Coming  In  and  Going  Out  of  Inmates. 
<<4)  Closer  Restriction  and  More  Uniform  Administration  of  Out-Relief. 
{5)  Recognition  of  Distinct  Spheres  of  Work  for  Poor  Law,  Public  Health,  and  Voluntary 
Action  in  Matters  of  Sickness  or  Lunacy. 

On  each  of  the  above  points  a  difference  must  be  recognized  between  urban  and  rural 
conditions. 

The  large  urban  aggregations  could  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  include  under  one  adminis- 
tration the  whole  inter-connected  population ;  but  minor  urban  areas  would  need  to  be 
associated  (by  counties  or  otherwise)  with  the  surrounding  less  populous  unions. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  needs  of  further  urban  development  wherever  it  may 
occur. 

(1.)   LARGER  AREAS. 

New  administrative  areas  might  be  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  existing  Poor  Law 
Unions,  but  the  degree  and  method  of  combination  could  vary. 
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Wherever  there  is  an  organic  interdependent  population  sufficient  to  justify  the 
provision  of  a  full  set  of  Poor  Law  institutions,  the  existing  unions  should  be  completely 
combined  for  administration ;  and  a  common  rate  for  Poor  Law  purposes  be  levied  over 
the  whole  area.  The  population  required  would,  probably,  not  be  less  than  250,000,  and 
much  larger  aggregations  would  be  advantageous. 

The  ratepayers  of  each  constituent  union  would  elect  representatives  to  a  Poor 
Law  Board  for  the  district ;  and  on  this  Board  there  might  also  be  residential  nominees  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  number  should  be  in  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  elected  representatives  as  the  contribution  from  the  national  purse  bears  to  the 
charge  falling  upon  the  rate. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  thus  constituted  would  take  over  all  the  duties  and  liabilities 
of  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  district,  together  with  all  existing  Poor  Law 
institutions.  But  any  duties  not  connected  with  Poor  Law  administration  (such  as. 
vaccination,  registration  of  births,  &c),  should  be  transferred  to  its  appropriate  authority, 
so  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  the  only  work  of  these  Boards. 

The  urban  areas  thus  dealt  with  might  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 


o 

Population,  1901. 

London  and  surrounding  district  (48  unions)  6,742,382 

1,509,643 
1,452,657 
1,520,425 
1,585,246 
734,776 
1,734,670 
1,434,562 
716,727 
931,397 
295,312 
345,447 
441,365 


Liverpool,  Birkt  nhead,and  S.W.  Lancashire  -       -       -       -       -       -  ( 

Manchester  and  surrounding  district  (  9  ,, 

Mid  Lancashire  -(9,, 

Leeds,  Bradford,  &c.    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    (12  ,, 

Sheffield,  &c.       -      -      -      -  (  5  „ 

The  Tyne  and  Tees,  &c.   (\Q  >( 

Birmingham  and  surrounding  district  -  -■  •  -  -  -  -  -  (8,, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  &c.      -       -       -       -       -  •  -       -       -    (  5  „ 

Cardiff,  &c.  •       ....       .  (  7  „ 

*The  Potteries      ...  ....  -      -    (  3  „ 

*Bristol  .....      ....(i  union 

*The  Solent  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       "(5  unions 

Total    (136  unions 


19,444,609 


The  population  of  the  London  district  may  be  thought  to  be  inconvaniently  larg*,  bat  no  sub-division  of 
it  would  be  satisfactory.  To  the  smaller  groups  the  adjoining  semi-rural  unions  might  be  added,  making 
the  population  to  be  dealt  with  fully  20,000,000  in  all. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  unity  of  administration  for  each  well-defined  inter- 
dependent urban  population  are  very  strong.  The  suggested  groups,  though  based  on 
continuity  of  urban  conditions,  do  not  in  every  case  realize  this  ideal  exactly,  but  the 
greatest  extension  practicable  is  advocated  in  the  belief  that  the  larger  aggregation  offers 
the  best  chance  of  wise  and  consistent  administration,  and  would  emphasize  the  fresh 
start,  on  which  much  depends.  Concurrently  there  would  be  need  for  detailed  local 
work  under  central  control. 


(2.)    COMPLETE  INSTITUTIONAL  ORGANIZATION. 

(a.) 

The  thirteen  Urban  Poor  Law  Boards  as  suggested  above,  dealing  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  would  each  provide  for  the  district  served  an  approximately 
complete  set  of  local  Poor  Law  institutions.  Any  extra  institutions,  of  which  very  few 
would  be  needed,  could  be  provided  by  combination  among  the  groups  or  nationally. 

The  institutions  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  differentiate  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
(whether  physically  or  mentally  afflicted),  the  aged  and  infirm,  maternity  cases,  the  young, 
and  the  able-bodied,  with  any  suitable  sub-divisions.  For  the  able-bodied  there  would 
need  to  be  a  series  of  institutions  with  progressive  terms  of  detention  and  increasing 
strictness  of  discipline.  There  would  also  be  Receiving  Homes  for  immediate  relief  and 
Test  Houses  for  new  cases  pending  classification. 

(b.) 

It  is  essential  that  complete  institutional  treatment  should  be  available  for  every 
union,  but  in  attaining  this  a  different  system  might  be  adopted  for  the  population  not 
included  in  the  great  urban  centres,  whether  it  belong  to  minor  urban,  to  semi-rural,  or 
to  rural  places.    In  every  case  the  existing  unions  would  be  the  basis  on  which  the  frame- 

*  These  three  areas  have  not  been  ccinted  as  Great  Urban  in  the  Appendix  Tables  herewith,  but  are 
of  like  character. 
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work  of  administration  would  be  built  up ;  and,  apart  from  the  fusion  suggested  for  the 
great  urban  aggregates,  their  administrative  individuality  would  be  safeguarded.  In  the 
minor  urban,  semi-rural,  and  rural  areas,  the  unions  would  merely  be  grouped  to  the  end 
that  by  joint  action  certain  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Poor  Law  administration  might 
be  more  adequately  fulfilled,  and  that  those  which  remained  with  the  individual  union 
might  be  fairly  uniform  in  character,  and  thus  more  easily  controlled  and  regulated. 

Each  separate  union  would  have  its  Poor  House,  which  would  combine  Receiving 
Home  and  Test  House,  and  be  provided  with  temporary  sick  wards,  and  perhaps  with 
permanent  accommodation  for  the  old  and  infirm.  There  would  also  be  provision  for 
children  apart  from  the  Poor  House. 

All  other  institutions  (to  make  up  a  complete  system  for  these  country  districts) 
would  be  provided  and  managed  from  the  local  centre,  and  the  co-operating  unions  would 
pay  at  a  fixed  rate  for  the  care  of  their  paupers  in  the  central  institutions,  with  joint 
responsibility  for  any  excess. 

About  twenty-five  of  these  additional  Poor  Law  Boards  might  be  needed,  each  group 
served  by  them  to  contain  a  population  of  about  500,000.  The  Board  would  be  con- 
stituted by  representatives  of  the  Guardians  of  each  of  the  combined  unions,  reinforced 
(as  with  the  urban  Boards)  by  local  residents  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  charge  to  be  made  for  each  inmate  at  the  various  institutions  centrally  provided 
might  be  fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  at  a  figure  somewhat  lower  than  the 
estimated  cost,  and  the  deficiency  on  the  working  (after  deduction  of  the  amount  charge- 
able to  the  national  exchequer),  be  borne  by  the  several  unions  in  proportion  to  their 
rateable  value.  From  this  joint  liability  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  would  grow  up  a 
right  of  interference  by  the  whole  body  of  the  combined  unions  with  any  one  of  their 
number,  or  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  if  the  action  either  of  a  district  Board  or 
of  any  particular  union  seemed  to  demand  it. 

(3.)     MORE   CONTROL   OVER   THE  COMING  IN  AND  GOING  OUT 

OF  INMATES. 

If  careful  and  discriminating  use  is  made  of  a  complete  series  of  Poor  Law  institutions 
available  for  every  union,  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  whole  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  whatever  degree  of  deterrence  is  needed  would  be  inherently  provided.  In  this 
connection  the  entire  system  of  admission  and  discharge  should  be  revised,  and  in  these 
matters,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  internal  regulations,  the  new  Boards  might  be  given 
wider  powers  than  the  Guardians  now  have. 

Admission  to  any  institution  might  be  for  a  definite  period,  to  be  fixed  with  the 
consent  of  the  applicant  previous  to  admission,  and  then  only  shortened  or  lengthened 
with  the  permission  of  the  local  Poor  Law  Board.  This  would  be  especially  desirable  in 
the  case  of  the  institutions  provided  for  the  able-bodied. 

Compulsion  to  enter  an  institution  might  be  exercised,  under  special  judicial  sanction, 
for  certain  classes  of  cases. 

(4.)  CLOSER  RESTRICTION  AND  MORE  UNIFORM  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  OUT-RELIEF. 

Even  if  the  aims  and  principles  of  restriction  are  accepted  as  regards  out-relief,  the 
method  to  be  adopted  demands  a  consideration  of  the  whole  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  detail,  and  also  of  suggestions  for  securing  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  various 
social  agencies  which  may  tend  to  the  prevention  of  pauperism.  It  will  again  be  necessary 
to  make  allowance  for  the  differences  between  urban  and  rural  conditions. 

The  greatest  possible  care  in  the  administration  of  out-relief  would  be  insisted  upon 
and  its  restriction  urged.  Local  uniformity  and  such  general  uniformity  of  action  in  this 
matter  as  is  consistent  with  varying  local  conditions,  would  be  secured  by  rules  laid  down. 
These  rules  could  be  formulated  in  some  general  shape  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  might,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  be  afterwards  modified  or  supplemented  in 
accordance  with  local  requirements  or  peculiarities.  When  thus  agreed  upon,  they  should 
be  binding,  but  on  due  application  might  be  reconsidered.  The  observance  of  these  rules 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  L.  G.  B.  subventions. 
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The  improved  organization  of  institutional  relief,  connected  with  enlarged  areas, 
would  react  favourably  on  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief.  The  reason  or  excuse — 
that  there  was  no  accommodation — so  frequently  given  for  not  offering  the  House  as  an 
alternative,  would  no  longer  apply.  The  local  Central  Boards  would  be  bound  to  provide 
sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation,  and  could  readily  be  linked  together  in  such  fashion 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  emergency.  This  facility  would  do  much  to  reduce  out-relief 
where  it  is  now  abnormal  and  clearly  unnecessary.  But  more  than  this  may  be  looked  for 
from  sustained  equable  administration. 


The  following  table  sums  up  the  age  distribution  of  paupers,  indoor  and  out,  in 
urban,  semi-rural,  and  rural  unions,  as  estimated  for  1903  (excluding  vagrants  and  lunatics 
in  asylums) : — 


Under  16. 

16-59. 

60  and  over. 

Total. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

In. 

Out. 

Total 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

Urban  - 

44,094 

102,582 

146,676 

51,662 

51,918 

103,580 

72,978 

129,033 

202,011 

168,734 

283,533 

452.26T 

Semi-Rural  - 

5,930 

31,542 

37,472 

7,346 

19,619 

26,965 

13,157 

58,522 

71,679 

26,433 

109,683 

136,116-. 

Rural  - 

3,834 

22,147 

25,981 

5,054 

16,280 

21,334 

9,549 

55,395 

64,944 

18,437 

93,822 

112,259- 

Total  - 

53,858 

156,271 

210,129 

64,062 

87,817 

151,879 

95,684 

242,950 

338,634 

213,604 

487,038 

700,642.' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  487,000  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  about  half  (243,000)  are 
over  60  years  of  age.  In  urban  unions  the  proportion  is  less  than  half,  129,000  out  of 
283,000,  but  in  semi-rural  it  is  58,000  out  of  109,000,  and  in  rural  unions  no  less  than 
55,000  out  of  93,000. 


Apart  from  the  adoption  of  any  pension  system,  however  probable  that  may  now  be, 
or  whatever  the  age  limit  or  other  condition  imposed,  it  is  surely  possible  that  some- 
appropriate  plan  of  classified  treatment  within  the  Poor  Law  could  be  devised  suitable  for 
general  application  to  the  case  of  the  aged ;  and  that  stringent  rules  might  be  adopted  for 
the  uniform  regulation  of  pauperism  in  old  age. 

Widows  and  their  children  form  another  large  section  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief,, 
and  for  their  case,  also,  definite  rules  might  be  laid  down  so  as  to  secure  uniform  treatment ; 
and  other  children  and  the  sick  might  be  more  generally  dealt  with  in  the  institutions. 

Thus  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  might  be  reached,  and  to  some  considerable 
extent  restriction  would  be  coupled  with  it,  especially  if  working  side  by  side  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  necessary  committees  of  each  Poor  Law  Board,  an  efficient  local 
organisation  of  voluntary  agencies  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  could  be  instituted. 
The  effect  would  be  gradual,  but  a  steady  improvement  in  the  standard  of  administration 
might  be  anticipated. 

(5.)  RECOGNITION  OF  DISTINCT  SPHERES  OF  WORK  FOR  POOR  LAW, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH,  AND  VOLUNTARY  ACTION  IN  MATTERS  OF 
SICKNESS. 

To  take  things  as  we  find  them — there  are  now  three  classes  of  institution  (Poor  Law, 
Public  Health,  and  Voluntary),  and  each  in  its  own  way  undertakes  outdoor  as  well  as. 
indoor  administration  of  medical  aid. 

4*  Destitution,  present  or  impending,  is  the  basis  of  Poor  Law  action,  danger  to  the 
community  justifies  that  of  the  Public  Health  authority,  and  sympathy  with  suffering 
inspires  all  voluntary  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Voluntary  institutions  usually  stand  ready  to  serve  any  one  in  need  of  their  assistance, 
but,  in  the  same  spirit  that  help  is  given,  expect  that  those  who  can  pay  will  do  so  in  suck 
measure  as  they  can  afford,  and  so  pass  the  benefit  on.  But  the  service  is  rendered  first. 
There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  repay,  and  inquiries  into  means  are  for  the  most  part 
perfunctory.    What  is  offered  is  in  truth  a  noble  hospitality,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law  is  altogether  different.  Its  doors  are  more  closely  guarded, 
its  inquiries  more  searching,  and  if  any  are  admitted  who  have  either  means  or  responsible 
relatives,  re-imbursement  may  be  insisted  upon. 
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Whether  Poor  Law  or  Voluntary,  the  service  is  only  rendered  to  those  by  whom  or 
for  whom  it  is  asked,  but  with  the  Public  Health  authority  it  is  a  propaganda  ;  it  is  urged 
and  finally  may  be  enforced,  and  is  almost  necessarily  free  of  charge. 

But  all  are  alike  in  their  recognition  of  the  paramount  claim  of  medical  responsibility. 
Whatever  medicine  or  surgery  can  do  to  save  life  and  cure  disease  must  be  done  irrespective 
of  cost. 

It  may  be  submitted  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  separating  these  various  health 
services  are  not  distinct.  Between  Poor  Law  or  Voluntary  action  there  is  debatable 
ground  as  regards  the  persons  served.  Under  the  Poor  Law  destitution  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness is  not,  and  probably  cannot  be,  so  closely  defined  as  to  exclude  all  who  might  by  good 
fortune  or  good  management  secure  gratuitous  treatment  in  some  voluntary  institution, 
and  if  a  theoretic  distinction  could  be  drawn  it  might  still  be  doubtful  to  which  category, 
in  fact,  this  or  that  poor  person  ought  to  belong.  In  practice  the  line  is  indefinite. 
Voluntary  institutions  do  not  refuse— they  rather  seek — the  impecunious  ;  but  the  available 
room  is  limited,  difficult  cases  have  precedence,  and  rights  of  patronage  are  given  to 
subscribers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Poor  Law  claims  payment  whenever  it  can.  Thus 
to  some  extent  Voluntary  and  Poor  Law  work  where  they  co-exist,  occupy  the  same  field, 
but,  so  far  as  indoor  institutional  work  goes,  the  process  may  be  better  described  as  "  dove- 
tailing" than  as  "overlapping,"  while  the  institutions  which  deal  with  infectious  disease, 
for  the  general  benefit  of  public  health,  interfere  solely  by  "  over-riding  "  other  methods. 

Public  Health  institutions  being  differentiated  from  the  others  by  the  character  of 
the  disease  or  affliction  dealt  with,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  similar  distinction 
between  Voluntary  and  Poor  Law  work,  when  both  are  available,  might  be,  and  to  some 
extent  is,  found  in  the  manner  roughly  indicated  by  the  words  "acute  "  and  "chronic," 
and  that  divided  in  this  way — acute  cases  in  the  voluntary  institutions  and  chronic  cases 
in  those  provided  by  the  Poor  Law — all  patients  should  be  treated  irrespective  of  means, 
and  all  be  made  to  pay  what  they  could  afford. 

Finally,  to  cut  through  this  tangle,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  one  responsible 
body,  be  it  Public  Health  or  Poor  Law,  to  whom  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick  should  be 
confided,  voluntary  action  being  supplemented  and,  if  requisite,  controlled  by  official 
action.  For  my  part  I  do  not  abandon  the  hope  of  a  harmonious  co-.ordination  of  these 
three  services. 

The  protection  of  Public  Health  rests  on  absolute  legal  obligation,  and  though  the 
scope  of  its  action  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  enlarged,  this  has  natural  limits  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go  without  entirely  changing  its  basis. 

A  sufficient  field  remains  for  both  Poor  Law  and  Voluntary  work.  The  part  played 
by  the  latter  will,  indeed,  always  be  uncertain  and  irregular,  but  the  more  definite  the 
lines  voluntary  institutions  lay  down  for  their  own  guidance,  the  more  possible  it  will 
become  to  recognize  their  special  place  and  function  in  a  general  system. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  to  do  for  the  relief  of  distress  whatever  is  necessary 
but  would  not  otherwise  be  doae.  Private  resources,  and  every  available  form  of  kindly 
assistance  should  be  exhausted,  and  the  fullest  use  made  of  all  other  public  facilities, 
before  the  Poor  Law  is  appealed  to  ;  but  the  appeal  cannot  then  be  refused.  This,  which 
is  "  destitution  "  of  a  kind,  should  be  maintained  as  the  justification  of  relief  in  sickness 
as  well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The  charitable  agencies  select  the  cases  which  they  choose  to  serve,  and  upon  the 
Guardians  falls  the  burthen  of  providing  for  those  rejected  by  charity.  But  the  pressure 
npon  voluntary  effort  and  upon  private  resources  will  be  affected  by  the  degree  of 
•deterrence  attached  to  the  methods  of  Poor  Law  Relief.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  find  the 
basis  of  action  under  the  Poor  Law  which  will  yield  the  required  balance  of  deterrence  on 
the  one  hand  and  stimulus  on  the  other,  and  local  rules  may  rightly  vary  ;  but  the  influence 
■exerted  should  be  progressive,  tending  always,  however  slowly,  towards  depauperisation. 

In  their  outdoor  work  the  spheres  of  the  three  systems  do  overlap  a  good  deal.  Between 
Poor  Law  "  outdoor  medical "  and  voluntary  hospital  "  out-patient "  work  there  is  indeed 
a  difference  in  method  in  that  the  out-patients  go  to  the  hospital  whereas  the  paupers  are 
seen  in  their  homes.  But  the  classes  treated  are  not  kept  as  distinct  as  they  should  be. 
The  difficulty  occurs  mainly  in  large  towns,  and  as  it  is  there,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  hospitals,  it  might  be  subjected  to  regulation  by  agreement. 
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The  plan  of  organized  "  health  visits  "  is  still  a  novelty.  It  has  an  official  side  as  a 
natural  sequence  to  the  control  of  infectious  disease,  the  protection  of  infant  life,  and 
enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations ;  and  an  unofficial  side  in  connection  with  Nursing 
Associations  and  Provident  Dispensaries.  In  both  directions  extensions  are  called  for,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  can  be  usefully  carried.  But  whatever  the  extension,, 
official  or  voluntary,  it  is  only  by  the  prevention  of  pauperism  that  the  sphere  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  touched. 

The  distribution  of  voluntary  agencies  and  institutions  is  very  unequal.  In  some 
districts  they  may  not  be  accessible  at  all,  and  nowhere  are  they  sufficient  for  the  needs 
they  seek  to  meet.  Their  action  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Poor  Law,  but 
should  not  be  superseded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  established  in  the  interest  of  public  health  to  deal 
with  cases  recognized  as  infectious,  fill  a  distinct  role,  and  to  do  this  effectively  must  be 
available  everywhere  free  of  charge. 

As  regards  lunacy  the  question  is  less  clear.  The  feeble-minded,  at  any  rate,  could 
not  well  be  detached  from  the  service  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  if  the  distinction  is  one  that 
can  be  empirically  drawn,  as  for  practical  purposes  that  between  infectious  and  non- 
infectious disease  is  drawn,  then  it  would  seem  best  that  there  should  be  only  one  authority 
to  deal  with  what  is  recognized  as  lunacy,  and  that  that  authority  should  not  be  the 
Poor  Law. 

To  sum  up  : — ■ 

Each  of  the  thirty-five  or  forty  proposed  Poor  Law  Boards  would  provide  suitable 
accommodation  for  all  forms  of  sickness,  and  would  collect  payment  when  possible.  But 
I  would  welcome  any  developments  of  municipal  or  other  local  action,  whether  remedial 
or  preventive,  in  the  interests  of  public  health ;  would  leave  the  appropriate  spheres  of 
the  same  two-fold  lines  of  development  open  to  voluntary  agencies ;  and  finally,  as  regards 
remedial  action,  trust  to  the  Poor  Law  to  supply  deficiencies :  this  being  the  necessary 
complement  to  the  whole  system. 


SECTION  III. — COMPARISONS  AND  ARGUMENTS. 

The  preceding  section  requires  some  justification  or  apology.  It  has  been  introduced 
in  connection  with  the  statistics,  as  an  essay  in  construction  which  may  serve  to  stimulate 
discussion;  while  the  present  section  is  an  attempt  to  state  some  arguments  for  and 
against. 

The  subjects  treated  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Size  of  area  for  Poor  Law  administration. 

(2)  Combinations  of  the  present  Union  areas  compared  with  County  or  County  Borough  areas  for  Poor 

Law  administration. 

(3)  Poor  Law  administration  compared  with  that  of  Public  Health  as  a  single  or  principal  authority  in 

regard  to  sickness. 

(4)  The  existing  variety  of  authorities  and  organizations  for  the  public  treatment  of  sickness,  compared 

with  one  responsible  authority. 

(5)  Outdoor  compared  with  indoor  relief. 

(6)  Different  systems  for  the  care  of  children. 

(7)  Fixed  terms  of  treatment  in  institutions  compared  with  liberty  to  take  discharge, 

(8)  Settlement. 

(9)  Treatment  of  able-bodied  paupers. 

(10)    The  position  and  influence  of  the  L.  G.  B. 

(1.)  SIZE  OF  AREA. 

Subject  to  reasonable  accessibility,  the  first  essential  is  a  population  of  mixed  classes 
large  enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of  Poor  Law  institutions  of  every  kind  by  pro- 
viding for  treatment  in  these  institutions  a  constant  supply  of  inmates  numerous  enough 
to  enable  the  management  to  combine  economy  with  efficiency.  It  is  a  question  of 
population  rather  than  of  area. 

Beyond  this  it  is  desirable  that  in  any  population  which  is  socially  inter-  connected 
and  industrially  inter-dependent,  the  burthen  of  Pauperism,  whatever  the  population 
involved,  even  to  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  Greater  London,  should  be  a  common, 
charge. 
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There  is  no  doubt  an  upward  as  well  as  a  downward  limit  to  the  quota  of  inmates 
that  can  be  desirably  dealt  with  in  one  institution  of  any  particular  class.  This  limit  is 
often  exceeded  now  in  the  larger  unions.  But  this  structural  limit  is  beside  the  question 
of  size  of  area,  for,  if  the  total  numbers  required  it,  the  institutions  could  be  multiplied  ; 
and  with  some  advantages,  such  as  greater  accessibility,  increased  facilities  for  securing  a 
reserve  of  accommodation,  variety  in  the  methods  adopted,  with  possibility  of  comparing 
results  and  opportunity  for  experiment,  and  hence,  less  risk  of  costly  mistakes. 

But  the  consideration  of  greatest  weight  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  areas  of 
adequate  extension  and  real  suitability,  containing  perhaps  a  population  of  one  to  two 
millions,  is  the  importance  that  would  be  added  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
itself.  With  this  should  come  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  the  task  and  a 
clearer  distinction  between  those  parts  which  are  the  more  permanent  and  those  which  are 
the  more  temporary. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  hoped  that  a  new  dignity  would  be  added  to  the  whole  service,  a 
higher  tone  be  set,  and  a  depth  of  interest  aroused  in  the  work,  which  would  not  only 
facilitate  the  action  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but 
perhaps  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  Central  administration  itself. 

(2.)  COMBINATIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  UNION  AREAS,  COMPARED 
WITH  COUNTY  OR  COUNTY  BOROUGH  AREAS  FOR  POOR  LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  argument  most  commonly  put  forward  on  the  side  of  County  and  County 
Borough  areas  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  is  that  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been 
to  bring  all  local  administration  on  to  these  lines ;  and  it  is  held  that  any  change  in  respect 
to  the  Poor  Laws  must  follow  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  in  especial  it  should  result 
in  there  being  only  one  rating  authority  in  place  of  two  as  now. 

Some  would  transfer  Poor  Law  administration  absolutely  to  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Councils,  to  be  worked  by  Committees,  as  is  the  case  with  education  now ;  while 
others  suggest  a  distinct  ad  hoc  election  of  a  Poor  Law  Board  in  each  of  these  areas,  with 
power  to  levy  a  separate  rate,  but  on  the  same  assessment  and  for  the  same  area  as  the 
ordinary  County  rate.  Between  these  two  plans  various  compromises  or  combinations  are 
possible. 

In  so  far  as  the.  proposal  to  transfer,  under  whatever  plan,  is  based  merely  on 
symmetry  its  validity  is  rather  questionable,  but  positive  advantage  is  also  claimed  for  a 
single  authority  dealing  with  a  multiplicity  of  public  services  which  touch  or  over-lap  or 
inter-connect  at  many  points,  viz.,  Sanitation,  Public  Health,  Police,  Education,  the 
Unemployed. 

That  we  have  already  gone  far  in  the  concentration  of  local  administration  does  not 
prove  that  we  shall  do  well  to  go  further.  We  may  easily  over-do  it.  Sanitation,  Public 
Health  and  Police  go  well  together,  but  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  Education,  the 
scale  seems  to  me  to  turn  against  the  organization  by  the  County  or  County  Borough 
•Councils  of  rate-aided  employment  as  a  cure  for  lack  of  work,  and  to  lay  upon  these 
authorities  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  would,  I  think,  be  unwise. 

In  matters  of  Sanitation,  Public  Health,  Police,  and  as  regards  Education  also  in  last 
resort,  enforcement  is  the  basis  of  action.  What  is  done  is  in  the  name  of  the  common 
good ;  the  law  insists,  the  public  purse  pays.  The  Poor  Law,  although  it  stands  ready  to 
assist,  waits  to  be  asked;  its  terms  are  fixed,  but  the  applicant  can  still  accept  or  refuse. 
Thus  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  is  not  only  distinct,  but  for  the  most  part  fundamentally 
divergent  in  character  from  the  other  public  services  mentioned. 

The  advocates  of  unification  do  indeed  look  forward,  not  so  much  to  absorbing  as  to 
superseding  the  work  now  done  under  the  special  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  They 
would  attack  poverty,  as  well  as  other  evils,  under  the  self-same  formula — enforcement  of 
what  is  for  the  common  good,  at  the  public  expense.  The  aim  is  a  very  wide  one.  If  the 
children  and  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  incapable  were  removed  and  dealt  with  in  various 
other  ways,  if  work  could  be  provided  by  some  means  for  all  who  lack  it,  and  discipline 
be  enforced  for  the  lazy,  what  then,  it  is  asked,  would  be  left  for  the  Poor  Law  ?  But  it  is 
a  far  cry  to  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  and  its  consummation,  if  that  be  desired,  might 
be  brought  no  nearer,  but  rather  risked  by  the  administrative  concentration  of  duties  that 
are  essentially  distinct.  • 

Therefore,  whatever  the  ultimate  goal,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  best  at  present  to  retain 
the  separate  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  distinguishing  with  greater  exactness 
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between  those  functions  that  might  and  ought  to  be  supplanted,  and  those  that  are  more 
permanent  in  character. 

If  the  argument  as  to  irresistible  tendency  towards  "  one  authority  in  one  area  "  is 
valid  at  all,  it  will  certainly  point  to  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  an 
independent  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  if  the  areas  are  made  identical  with  those  irt 
use  for  the  general  purpose  of  local  government.  This  being  so,  we  have  to  consider 
whether  the  special  qualities  required  for  Poor  Law  administration  are  likely  to  be  found 
in,  or  the  time  needed  be  given  by,  a  Committee  of  Town  or  County  Councillors,  burthened 
as  they  are  with  other  duties. 

If,  however,  some  feasible  plan  were  evolved  by  which  a  Poor  Law  Board  (however 
elected)  could  do  its  work  independently,  but  yet  in  close  combination  and  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  local  administration,  though  there  might  be  some  advantages,  there  would 
be  many  difficulties  and  some  disadvantages  also. 

The  fact  that  this  proposal  would  do  away  with  all  the  existing  Poor  Law  areas  and 
Boards  of  Guardians,  may  be  regarded  in  all  three  lights.  If  a  drastic  change  is  required 
this  transfer  to  County  authorities  would  provide  it.  The  new  start  would  be  complete. 
More  local  autonomy  might  be  admissible  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the 
L.  G.  B.  be  made  more  effective. 

These  are  substantial  advantages,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  nearly 
one-third  of  the  unions  transfer  to  the  County  authority  would  necessitate  division. 

It  would  involve  also  in  many  cases  the  breaking  up  of  existing  urban  unions,  and  so^ 
result  in  a  less  equable  distribution  of  the  burthen  of  pauperism  than  prevails  even  now,, 
whiist  in  others  it  would  prevent  a  combination  of  adjacent  urban  Poor  Law  areas  such  as 
is,  from  this  point  of  view,  eminently  desirable ;  and  the  adjustments,  beyond  being  very 
troublesome,  would  have  no  finality,  being  liable  to  fresh  alteration  with  every  County 
Borough  extension. 

There  are  many  instances,  too,  in  which  the  area  of  the  County  Borough  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  existing  Poor  Law  Union,  and  although  this  difficulty  might  be 
obviated  by  an  extension  of  the  borough  boundaries,  such  alterations  cause  friction  andi 
are  invariably  unwelcome.  But  indeed  the  whole  change  from  the  existing  union  areas, 
would  be  intensely  unpopular.* 

It  would  seem  the  better  plan  to  build  up  from  the  existing  unions.  The  change 
would  be  no  less  drastic,  at  any  rate  in  the  large  urban  communities,  where,  mostly,  it  is 
required.  The  force  springing  from  a  fresh  start  would  not  be  lacking ;  while  the 
populations  to  be  dealt  with  by  each  Poor  Law  Board  would  be  really  large  enough  to> 
justify  an  entirely  new  system,  in  the  development  of  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  assume  its  proper  place. 

In  the  urban  groups,  the  present  union  areas  or  sub-divisions  of  them  would  stand  as; 
electoral  districts,  and  elsewhere  each  union  would  retain  its  full  individuality  while 
sharing  in  the  larger  responsibilities  of  the  rural  group  to  which  it  belonged.  No  changes, 
of  boundary  would  be  involved,  and  urban  and  rural  administration  would  be  kept 
distinct  so  far  as  practicable. 


*  The  subjoined  table,  taken  from  the  General  Report  of  the  1901  Census  (Appendix  A,  p.  301),  shows 
the  extent  to  which  Registration  Districts  or  Poor  Law  Unions  were,  on  the  1st  January,  1903,  situated  in 
more  than  one  administrative  County  or  County  Borough  : — 

Registration  District 
or  Union. 


In  one  administrative  County  and  one  County  Borough      -  57 

In  two  Counties  -----------  -  108 

In  two  Counties  and  one  County  Borough   -       .       .       .       -       -       -  -  9> 

In  three  Counties       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  •     -  -  17 

In  one  County  and  two  County  Boroughs          -       -       •       -  »  1 

In  three  Counties  and  one  County  Borough  --------  1 

In  four  Counties     1 

In  five  Counties  -                                                                      -       -  -  1 

No.  in  more  than  one  County  or  County  Borough       -       -       -       -       -  -  195 

No.  in  one  County  or  County  Borough        ....                     -  -  441 


Total       -       -  636 


The  total  number  of  Poor  Law  Unions  is  645,  but  in  a  few  cases  a  registration  district  contains  more 
than  one  Union. 
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(3.)  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  AS  A  SINGLE  OR  PRINCIPAL  AUTHORITY  IN  REGARD  TO 
SICKNESS. 

(4  )  THE  EXISTING  VARIETY  OF  AUTHORITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC  TREATMENT  OF  SICKNESS  :  COMPARED  WITH  ONE 
RESPONSIBLE  AUTHORITY. 

On  the  Public  Health  side  it  is  claimed  that  the  community  are  interested  not  only 
in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  accidents  and  the  spread  of  sickness  and  in  attacking  the 
causes  of  disease,  but  also  in  the  cure  of  the  individual  sufferer.  And,  moreover,  that 
in  all  cases  of  infection  the  treatment  for  cure  cannot  be  dissociated  from  preventive 
measures. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that,  whether  for  the  sake  of  cure  or  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  disease,  early  treatment  is  essential,  and  that  consequently  an  authority  which  insists 
on  public  notification  and  encourages  application,  and  eVen  seeks  out  the  sick,  must  be 
far  more  effective  than  one  the  action  of  which  is  based  on  exactly  the  opposite  principles, 
as  is  the  case  under  the  Poor  Law. 

"  Remove  all  sick  cases  from  the  Poor  Law,"  say  those  who  urge  the  claims  of  the 
Public  Health  authority,  "  and  leave  in  its  charge  only  those  cases  of  destitution  into 
which  sickness  does  not  enter." 

But  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  Public  Health  treatment  is  to  be 
entirely  gratuitous,  and  on  this  point  there  is  division  among  those  who  accept  in  common 
the  general  principle.  That  it  should  be  entirely  gratuitous  is  the  simpler  proposition, 
but  the  advocates  of  self-reliant  thrift,  as  well  as  the  supporters  of  the  Poor  Law  system, 
object  that  independence  would  thus  be  undermined,  and  individual  effort  dangerously 
slackened. 

Moreover  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  such  a  system  it  must  be  not  only  free  but 
compulsory,  and  the  proposal  appears  to  postulate  an  exactitude  of  medical  diagnosis  and 
finality  of  treatment  as  yet  far  from  being  attained,  and,  as  a  concomitant  of  this  develop- 
ment of  Socialism,  a  degree  of  discipline  and  sacrifice  of  liberty  as  yet  unthought  of. 

That  all  who  could  should  pay  "  according  to  their  means,"  is  the  other  solution 
offered.  Its  practical  possibility  would  depend,  however,  on  good-humoured  acquiescence 
in  what  could  only  be  an  arbitrary  adjudication  of  what  each  person  should  pay  or  not 
pay.  The  question  could,  moreover,  hardly  be  discussed  before  admittance.  Afterwards 
the  facts  would  be  inquired  into  and  an  order  made,  which  manifestly  could  be  disputed 
and  could  not  be  enforced. 

The  charges  made  would  never  cover  the  whole  cost,  usually  not  more  than  a  mere 
fraction  of  it,  and  if  the  sum  asked,  though  so  small,  was  yet  considered  sufficient  to 
safeguard  the  dignity  of  the  recipient  of  the  treatment,  it  might  perhaps  be  paid  volun- 
tarily by  all  except  the  really  very  poor. 

Its  exaction,  or  non-exaction,  would  then  become,  after  a  fashion,  a  test  of  destitution. 
But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  infectious  character  of  a  disease  justifies  not  only  free  but 
compulsory  treatment,  ability  to  pay  (or  the  degree  of  destitution)  would  not  be  the  only 
question  to  arise ;  refusal  to  pay  might  be  based  not  on  poverty  but  on  principle.  There 
would  be  other  difficulties,  administrative  and  financial,  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
already  paupers. 

When  accident  or  illness  is  the  sole  trouble  it  would  no  doubt  be  well  to  deal  with  it, 
if  possible,  before  destitution  or  poverty  ensues ;  and  entirely  without  reference  to  the 
Poor  Law.  Therein  lies  the  attractiveness  of  the  proposal  we  are  discussing  ;  but  therein, 
also,  its  fundamental  difficulties.  Very  often  no  such  classification  could  be  made. 
Pauperism  and  the  habits  that  lead  to  pauperism — poverty,  its  causes  and  its  consequences 
—the  moral  balance  and  the  power  of  will — are  apt  to  be  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
questions  of  health. 

Whatever  it  may  be  possible  to  do  in  this  direction,  a  residue  will  remain  with  the 
Poor  Law.  Hence  there  must  be  Poor  Law  institutions.  And  if  only  one  authority,  then 
that  authority  must  be  the  Poor  Law — reorganized  in  sufficiently  large  areas  and  able  to 
deal  with  every  kind  of  need  in  accordance  with  its  character. 
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But  does  the  single  authority  present  any  material  advantages  ?  and  on  the  other 
hand  is  the  divided  action  of  the  three  systems — Public  Health,  Poor  Law,  and  voluntary 
effort — necessarily  injurious  ? 

I  have  already  attempted  to  show  that  the  part  of  each  is  not  only  sufficiently  distinct, 
but  of  too  great  value  to  be  abandoned.  And  I  think  that  their  functions  might  be 
harmonized. 

(5.)    OUTDOOR  COMPARED  WITH  INDOOR  RELIEF. 

The  outdoor  system  holds  a  very  strong  position,  since,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
opinion  of  all  Poor  Law  reformers  in  England  from  1834  till  the  present  time,  and  although 
official  pressure  has  been  continuously  exerted  against  it,  three-fourths  of  our  paupers  still 
receive  assistance  in  this  form.  The  results  attained  by  the  few  unions  whose  action  has 
been  governed  by  the  principles  advocated  do  indeed  fully  support  the  contention  of  the 
reformers,  that,  by  careful  administration  on  these  principles — which  in  effect  are  those 
of  1834 — pauperism  can  be  enormously  reduced  without  any  apparent  present  hardship 
and  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  community.  But  these  remarkable  successes  are  too  few 
to  affect  the  average  results,  and  the  fact  that  the  example  is  not  followed  seems  to 
indicate  the  practical  impossibility  of  applying  these  principles  with  the  requisite  firmness 
and  constancy  under  the  forms  of  popular  administration. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  reduction,  quite  generally  as  well  as  on  the 
average,  in  the  proportion  of  out-relief  given ;  but  most  of  this  reduction  is  traceable  to 
urban  conditions  of  life  (the  increased  prevalence  of  which  has  in  many  districts  rendered 
out-relief  less  suitable),  and  to  the  marked  improvement  in  the  institutional  care  of  the 
sick  (also  mainly  an  urban  development) ;  so  that  in  actual  result  not  very  much  is  left 
to  reflect  the  persistent  efforts,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  either  of  individual 
reformers  or  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  its  inspectors. 

Successful  as  the  strict  limitation  of  out-relief  has  shown  itself  to  be,  and  perfect  as 
the  argument  for  its  restriction  may  seem,  the  theoretic  objection  to  relief  in  this  form 
is  barely  maintained  in  England,  and  is  absolutely  rejected  in  Wales,  while  in  Scotland, 
where  the  doctrine  was  first  preached  and  practised  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  plan  of  the 
reformers  has  been  deliberately  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  system  of  administration  based 
mainly  on  this  method  of  relief. 

Although  indoor  relief,  especially  in  sickness,  may  offer  advantages  unattainable  by 
the  independent  poor,  some  disability  will  always  attach  to  it  because  of  the  loss  of 
liberty  entailed.  With  out-relief  there  is  no  such  safeguard.  Thus  the  offer  of  "the 
House,"  involving,  if  accepted,  the  abandonment  of  the  home,  provides  an  automatic 
though  unequal  test  of  destitution  which  out-relief  lacks.  Moreover,  entering  the  House 
is  generally  regarded  as  entailing  a  far  more  real  and  more  permanent  disgrace  than  does 
the  application  for  or  receipt  of  an  outdoor  allowance ;  but  this  again  presses  with 
unequal  force  and  with  special  hardship  upon  the  decent  settled  poor.  With  this  class 
the  dread  of  the  "  House  "  is  due  not  merely  to  a  dislike  of  the  institutional  life,  or  even 
the  stigma  which  is  attached  to  it,  but  to  a  consciousness  that  once  the  home  is  broken 
up  it  will  never  be  replaced.    Hope  then  dies  out. 

Beyond  the  crude  method  of  refusal  of  out-relief  coupled  with  the  offer  "of  the  House, 
Poor  Law  reformers  meet  the  difficulty  by  searching  inquiry  to  prove  actual  need, 
followed,  if  relief  is  granted,  by  continuous  supervision  and  by  insistence  on  frequent 
renewals  of  application ;  the  whole  policy  being  theoretically  based  on  the  doctrine  that 
relief,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  in  all  cases  "  adequate." 

These  ideas,  adopted  and  steadily  supported  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  have 
not  been  without  influence.  The  statistics  show  it.  But  they  are  very  far  from  being 
generally  accepted  either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  For  the  most  part  we  find  out-relief 
allotted  on  the  general  aspect  of  each  case,  without  much  special  inquiry ;  supervision, 
if  organized  at  all,  does  not  often  penetrate  far,  and  the  renewals  are  usually  run  through 
rapidly  by  the  relief  committees,  or  by  the  whole  Board,  with  the  comfortable  formula, 
"  No  change." 

Adequacy  does  not  usually  enter  into  the  calculation  at  all.  It  may  indeed  almost 
be  said  that  the  basis  of  action  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  given.  The  person  in  want 
is  offered  a  small  weekly  grant,  and,  in  effect,  is  asked  whether,  with  it,  he  or  she  "can 
manage."  If  more  is  demanded,  or,  prima  facie,  seems  necessary,  further  inquiries  are 
probably  made,  and  the  amount  proposed  may  be  increased ;  but  whatever  the  sum 
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finally  offered,  it  nearly  always  remains  for  the  applicant  to  supplement  it  from  other 
resources  and  to  "make  it  do."  In  the  end,  if  these  resources,  combined  with  the 
parish  allowance,  do  not  suffice,  the  "  House  "  is  always  in  the  background ;  but  neither 
party  will  turn  to  it  willingly,  and  the  threat  or  fear  of  it  is  largely  used  to  extract 
assistance  from  relatives. 

Between  this  method  (which  I  have  stated  in  its  extreme  form)  and  the  assumption 
by  the  Guardians  of  full  responsibility  guarded  by  constant  watchfulness,  there  are  many 
shades  of  possible  practical  compromise,  and  to  all  (including  the  extremes  themselves) 
kindly  and  careful  administration  brings  success.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  logical,  but 
each  extreme  has  a  logic  of  its  own,  and  the  attack  made  by  Poor  Law  reformers  on  the 
methods  they  oppose  is  unreasonable.  To  give  a  trifle  and  leave  the  applicant  to  find  the 
rest  is  denounced  as  cruel  and  as  encouraging  begging.  But  is  it  any  less  cruel  for 
the  Guardians  to  give  nothing  ? — and  will  begging  then  be  any  less  needed  %  Or,  to 
put  the  other  side  forward,  may  not  as  useful  a  stimulus  to  independent  effort  result 
from  a  little  help  as  from  none  at  all,  especially  if  it  is  well  understood  that  no  more  will 
be  given  ? 

It  may,  indeed,  be  held  that  help  from  the  parish  is  poisoned  at  the  source.  I  think 
it  is.  But  adequate  relief  with  full  inquiry,  constant  watching,  and  frequent  revision, 
unless  undertaken  with  unusual  tact  and  sympathy,  is  an  exceptionally  poisonous  kind  of 
relief,  paralyzing  to  individual  effort  after  improvement,  and  a  perfect  hotbed  of  deceit. 
It  is  therefore  only  as  tending  to  restrict  the  giving  of  relief  in  this  form  that  the  doctrine 
of  "  adequacy  "  can  be  welcomed. 

The  evil  influence  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  well  as  its  safeguard  from  abuse,  lies  in  the 
test  of  destitution :  if  destitute  a  man  can  obtain  relief,  but  until  destitute  he  cannot 
claim  it.  The  conditions  laid  down,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  they  are  apt  to  produce, 
both  tend  to  undermine  personal  effort ;  and  deterrence  in  some  form  thus  becomes 
necessary.  It  is  this  stiffening  influence  which  out-relief  is  deficient  in  and  often  entirely 
lacks,  which  Poor  Law  reformers  seek  to  supply  by  the  full  enquiry  and  persistent  investi- 
gation which  necessarily  accompany  "  adequacy." 

Can  no  better  method  be  found  ? 

A  pension  in  old  age  which  shall  come  in  addition  to  savings  and  be  irrespective 
of  any  earnings  that  can  still  be  made  is,  so  far  as  the  old  are  concerned,  one  way  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty.  Another  less  satisfactory  but  possible  plan  would  be  to  allow 
aged  persons  of  good  record  whose  means  were  narrow  or  had  been  exhausted,  who  had 
saved  or  tried  to ,  save,  and  who  had  not  received  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
preceding  years — to  qualify  for  and  receive  a  pension ;  with  special  privileges  of  treat- 
ment in  some  Poor  Law  or  other  institution  if  unable,  on  account  of  physical  condition  or 
fack  of  friends,  to  remain  outside. 

The  influence,  in  either  case,  would  be  to  stimulate  rather  than  undermine  personal 
effort,  and  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  age  of  qualifi- 
cation— years  which,  with  no  prospect  but  that  opened  up  by  the  existing  Poor  Law,  are 
now  the  most  hopeless.  The  relaxation  of  personal  effort  during  these  years,  combined 
with  the  form  of  helplessness  engendered  by  institutional  life,  goes  far  towards  explaining 
the  unsuitability  for  life  outside  so  frequently  stated  to  be  characteristic  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  aged  workhouse  inmates  of  to-day,  which  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of  the  aged 
of  any  other  class,  or  of  those  of  their  own  class  who  are  relieved  out  of  doors. 

Of  the  recipients  of  out-relief  half  are  over  60  years  of  age,  and  of  these  three-fourths, 
are  women.    The  complete  figures  are  as  under  : 

OUTDOOR    PAUPERS,  1903. 

.  .  156,271 

.  .  .  .  ...  18,763 

.  .    -   .  -        .  .  .  69,054 

  87,817 

.  .  .  .     '      .  .  67,204 

.  175,746 
  242,950 

487,038 


As  to  the  240,000  or  250,000  of  those  of  60  years  and  over  who  with  some  assistance 
from  the  rates  are  maintained  outside  the  workhouse,  a  large  proportion  would  become 


Children  under  16 
Men,  16-59  . 
Women,  16-59 

Men,  60  and  over 
Women,  60  and  over 
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pensioners,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  of  the  remainder  a  considerable  number  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  coming  pension  to  retain  their  independence  * 

Of  the  out-paupers  between  16  and  59  years  of  age  it  will  be  observed  that  four-fifths 
are  women.  These  for  the  greater  part  are  widows  or  deserted  wives  who,  except  for  the 
burden  of  their  children,  would  not  be  paupers.  Provident  thrift  in  the  form  of  life 
insurance,  combined  with  charitable  assistance  or  friendly  help,  might  do  much  more 
than  now  for  these  women,  and  available  funds  be  made  of  greater  use  if  out-relief  were 
either  entirely  unattainable  or  only  granted  temporarily  and  under  definite  and  uniform 
rules. 

Finally,  the  enormous  total  of  children  shown  as  out-door  paupers  requires  analysis, 
and  the  special  census  taken  for  the  Commission  will  provide  some  material  for  this. 
Some  changes  in  the  methods  of  classification  for  statistical  purposes  might  be  desirable. 

(6.)    DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  AS  REGARDS  CHILDREN. 
The  following  notes  do  not  pretend  to  any  originality. 

(a)  Residence  in  Poor  House. — There  is  an  almost  complete  consensus  of  opinion 
against  this  system,  and  with  enlarged  units  of  administration  there  would  be  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  its  continuance. 

(b)  Barrack  Schools  (so  called). — The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  whatever  the 
inherent  disadvantages  of  institutions  as  a  substitute  for  home  life,  these  schools  do  not 
deserve  the  bad  name  they  acquired  owing  to  failure  in  certain  cases.  The  results  as 
regards  morality,  health,  education,  industrial  training  and  depauperization,  seem  to 
compare  favourably  with  those  attained  under  any  other  system.  And  if  for  the  earlier 
years  other  plans  are  to  be  preferred,  some  combination  may  be  the  best  solution,  and 
would  fall  in  naturally  with  enlarged  areas  of  administration.  A  division  of  the  field 
according  to  the  age  and  sex  and  character  or  health  of  the  children,  would  seem  to 
be  feasible  so  as  to  secure  the  best  and  most  economical  results. 

(c)  Grouped  Cottage  Homes. — These  are  a  compromise,  and  with  some  advantages  are 
apt  to  combine  a  good  many  disadvantages.  The  word  "home"  is  often  a  misnomer, 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  a  dwelling  contains  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  as  many  as 
forty  children,  all  of  one  sex.  Under  such  circumstances  at  least  it  is  clear  that  the 
matron  in  charge  cannot  be  regarded  at  all  as  a  mother.  The  "  homes  "  are  then  simply 
boarding  houses  grouped  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  Union  buildings,  from  which, 
it  may  be,  cooked  rations  are  sent.  Such  dwellings  afford  no  true  home  life  and  yet 
lack  the  discipline  and  dormitory  supervision  of  the  barrack  schools,  and,  at  the  same 
time  the  system  is  apt  to  prove  costly  both  as  regards  staff  and  buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  children  can  have  close  individual  attention  and  all  the 
arrangements  can  be  easily  supervised  by  the  Guardians.  When  the  group  is  large  a 
special  school  is  sometimes  included ;  otherwise  the  children  attend  the  nearest  public 
elementary  school,  but  coming  to  it  in  a  block  they  are  necessarily  recognized  as  pauper 
children. 

There  is  an  elasticity  about  the  system  very  convenient  in  dealing  with  varying 
numbers,  and  especially  with  an  "in  and  out"  class  of  children.  Thus  the  system  will 
probably  continue  to  find  its  place  as  one  out  of  several  methods  in  dealing  with  large 
aggregations  of  children  according  to  age  and  character ;  as  well  as  for  testing,  or  other 
temporary  purposes. 

(d)  Scattered  Homes. — Except  for  the  difficulty  of  superintendence  this  plan  seems  to 
have  every  advantage  for  young  children.  It  involves  little  capital  expenditure  and  is 
not  costly  in  administration.  The  number  allotted  to  each  house  is  small ;  the  house  is  a 
genuine  home  and  the  foster  mother  can  really  be  a  mother  to  the  children.    Nor  is  it 

*  The  number  of  outdoor  paupers  aged,  60  and  upwards  is  sub-divided  as  follows  : — 

60-  65-  70  &  over  Total. 

Males  7,082  11,533  48,589  67,204 

Females  26,817  40,659  108,270  175,746 


Together 
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difficult  to  find  suitable  women.  The  children  go  to  the  nearest  public  elementary  school 
and  mix  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  children  there.  Friendships  can  be 
made  and  hospitalities  exchanged. 

(e)  Special  Homes. — These  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  set  apart  for  such  cases  as  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  or  the  crippled.  The  other  provided  from  religious  motives,  mainly  by 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Guardians  pay  a  fixed  charge  and  have  the  right  to  inspect. 
The  results  seem  to  be  cheap  and  fairly  satisfactory. 

(/)  Boarding-out,  within  the  Union. — It  is  claimed  that  on  this  plan,  as  now  worked, 
inspection  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  also  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  good  homes,  and 
that  what  is  called  "  thorough  "  inspection  would  not  be  stood  by  those  most  likely  to  do 
the  work  well.    The  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  is  perhaps  too  manifest. 

The  best  homes  that  could  be  found  would  surely  be  with  relations  of  the  children, 
but  the  possibility  of  payment  may  tend  to  undermine  voluntary  action  on  their  part. 
In  the  case  of  widowed  mothers  it  is  in  the  form  of  out-relief  only  that  the  claim  of  the 
natural  home  would  be  recognized  by  the  Guardians  and  the  money  paid  to  the  mother 
would  be  less  than  the  usual  boarding-out  allowance,  yet  it  would  seem  that  she,  if  of 
good  character,  might  receive  the  money  as  well  as  another.  It  would  perhaps  be  best 
that  there  should  be  no  special  boarding-out  within  the  Union  or  Poor  Law  district,  all 
boarding-out  being  worked  as  one  national  system,  and  being  practically  confined  to 
children  without  responsible  parents. 

(g)  Boarding-out,  outside  the  U nion. — This  is  an  excellent  system  for  children  who  are 
adopted  by  the  Guardians,  or  for  others  who  are  either  doubly  orphaned  or  whose  parents 
are  bad,  but  the  organization  needs  to  be  far  more  complete.  The  suggested  local  Poor 
Law  Boards,  with  their  large  areas  and  detailed  local  administration,  might  find  suitable 
homes,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  national  list.  The  local  management  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  appointed  jointly  by  the  Poor  Law  Boards  and  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Special  inspectors  would  also  be  required.  A  fixed  charge  for  each 
child  would  be  made  to  the  Union  from  which  it  came,  extra  expenses  (if  any)  being 
borne  by  the  L.  G.  B.  This  plan  of  dealing  with  children  is  especially  applicable  to  those 
for  whom  entirely  new  family  surroundings  are  needed,  and  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  it  permanently  to  break  off  undesirable  family  connections. 

Apart  from  this  the  special  merits  of  the  plan  are  the  opportunities  it  provides  for 
the  complete  assimilation  into  ordinary  life  of  the  children  thus  boarded  out.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  either  of  special  difficulty  or  of  special  qualifications,  the  method  might 
perhaps  be  usefully  supplemented  by  transfers  to  special  institutions  or  possibly  to 
cottage  homes. 

(7  )    FIXED    TERM    OF    TREATMENT    IN     INSTITUTIONS :  COMPARED 

WITH    FREEDOM    OF  DISCHARGE. 

The  word  "Detention"  seems  to  be  a  bugbear,  and  I  suggest  that  the  particular 
difficulty  arising  from  this  association  of  the  Poor  Law  with  loss  of  liberty  might  be 
overcome  by  fixing,  in  advance,  a  "  term "  in  all  cases  of  institutional  relief.  For 
instance,  the  first  order  would  perhaps  be  for  the  Receiving  Home  or  Test  House,  and  the 
period  for  which  it  ran  would  allow  time  for  deciding  what  further  institution  should  be 
employed  and  for  how  long  the  order  should  remain  in  force.  Ordinarily  there  would  be 
no  compulsion.  An  order  would  be  offered  for  the  institution,  whatever  it  might  be  :  the 
proposed  term  would  be  stated  :  the  applicant  could  accept  or  refuse ;  but  the  order  once 
accepted  would  run  its  course.  In  all  cases  particulars  sufficient  for  further  identification 
would  be  recorded.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  pauper  would  be  discharged,  unless  he 
then  desired  to  remain,  when  his  application  would  be  considered  afresh,  or  unless  it  was 
expedient  that  his  stay  should  be  prolonged,  when  the  offer  of  a  further  term  would  be 
made. 

While  there  would  be  no  right  to  claim  discharge,  except  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
term,  the  Poor  House  need  not  be  organized  like  a  prison,  nor  need  the  internal  treatment 
be  in  itself  deterrent.  If  a  pauper  broke  bounds  and  made  his  escape,  the  fact  would  be 
recorded,  and,  should  he  be  detected,  a  more  prison-like  institution,  with  longer  detention, 
would  be  offered  on  any  future  application ;  but  in  the  first  instance  neither  pursuit  nor 
punishment  need  be  contemplated. 

With  the  able-bodied,  time  is  needed  in  one  direction  to  strengthen  physical  and 
moral  fibre,  to  form  good  habits  or  to  break  bad  ones,  and  in  another  to  keep  under 
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control  those  whose  unrestrained  lives  cause  injury  to  others  as  well  as  themselves.  This 
programme  would  demand  periods  of  varying  length  and  institutions  with  varying 
strictness  of  discipline,  which  would  finally  include  full  powers  of  legal  detention. 

For  the  children  of  disreputable  parents  the  period  should  include  their  entire 
childhood,  and  perhaps  also  the  early  years  of  their  industrial  life. 

In  all  cases  of  sickness  the  terms  proposed  would  be  set  with  a  view  to  cure ;  and  in 
that  light  might  probably  be  welcomed.  Moreover,  the  medical  view  would  no  doubt  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  period  if  requisite. 

The  granting  or  refusing  of  an  occasional  day  out  might  be  retained  as  part  of 
the  system  by  which  discipline  was  enforced.  But  as  a  rule  it  would  be  better  that 
intercourse  should  take  the  shape  of  visits  from  people  outside  to  their  friends  within, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

(8.)  SETTLEMENT. 

Large  units  of  administration  would  facilitate  the  adjudication  of  settlement  cases, 
and  reduce  their  number.  On  the  plan  proposed  herein  there  would  be  for  19| 
millions  of  the  population  13  areas  of  settlement  in  place  of  136  as  now.  This  would  in 
itself  be  a  great  gain.  There  would  remain  the  interchanges  with  and  between  the  509 
minor  urban  and  country  unions ;  and  also  those  between  England  on  the  one  hand  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland  on  the  other.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  abolish  the  system 
altogether,  but  it  might  be  simplified ;  and  in  this  direction  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  convenient  to  recognize  an  "  unsettled  "  class  whose  pauperism  should  be  a  national 
charge. 

This  could  be  brought  about  very  easily  by  making  the  period  in  which  settlement 
would  be  lost  by  non-residence  shorter  than  that  necessary  to  establish  a  new  settlement. 

For  instance,  it  might  be  fixed  that  no  claim  could  be  made  on  any  district  after 
twelve  months'  absence  from  it,  while  two  years'  residence  (without  relief)  was  necessary  to 
constitute  a  fresh  settlement.  Those  who  had  lost  their  original  settlement  and  gained  no 
other  would  then  become  a  ncn-settled  class. 

Application  for  Poor  Relief  by  members  of  this  class  would  be  made  wherever  they 
might  be  living  at  the  time ;  they  would  be  sent  with  the  other  paupers  from  that  district 
to  whatever  institution  was  requisite,  but  if  unable  to  claim  any  settlement  it  would  be  at 
the  national  expense ;  or  they  might  be  sent  (or  transferred  later)  to  special  institutions 
under  central  management. 

The  treatment  of  vagrancy  would  fall  into  line  with  this  plan,  and  a  large  section  of 
the  socially  unsatisfactory  classes  would  gradually  pass  under  the  direct  care  of  the  State. 
Individual  identification  would  be  possible  and  a  complete  record  might  be  kept. 

The  objects  in  view  would  be  : — 

(1)  To  ascertain  of  what  elements  the  unsettled  class  consists  and  what  are  its  numbers  and  habits. 

(2)  To  secure  equal  treatment  of  this  class  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

(3)  To  lessen  the  social  mischief  occasioned  by  their  ill  regulated  lives. 

(4)  .  To  check  the  increase  of  this  class  in  every  possible  way,  and  especially  by  the  permanant  separation  of 

the  children  from  their  parents. 

(9.)    THE  TREATMENT  OF  ABLE-BODIED  PAUPERS. 

For  the  improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  simplification  of  the  task  is 
requisite. 

In  this  direction  the  most  obvious  step  is  the  codification  of  the  law  and  revision  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  it  is  administered.  Involved  in  this  is  the  question 
of  out  versus  indoor  relief,  which  more  than  any  other  complicates  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  deal ;  since  with  the  abolition  of  out-relief  (if  that  were  practicable) 
one  half  of  the  problems  would  vanish,  and  simplification  would  follow  in  proportion  as 
out-relief  is  restricted  or  replaced  by  better  methods. 

With  indoor  relief  it  is  otherwise.  We  still  seek  simplification,  but  in  order  to  obtain 
it  we  elaborate.  And  no  part  of  this  elaboration  is  more  important  than  the  separate 
treatment  of  the  "  able-bodied,"  in  which  term  I  include  all  who  are  capable  of  sustained 
work  of  any  kind.    It  is  for  them,  even  more  than  for  the  sick,  that  larger  and  even  the 
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largest  areas  of  administration  are  necessary.  It  is  especially .  in  connection  with  the 
able-bodied  that  freedom  of  egress  needs  to  be  curtailed  by  the  acceptance  and  enforce- 
ment of  fixed  terms  of  detention,  for  without  some  such  control  no  thorough  organization 
would  be  possible.  And  for  them  I  regard  the  recognition  of  an  unsettled  class,  under 
national  tutelage,  as  most  desirable. 

As  to  the  institutions  needed  for  the  management  of  able-bodied  paupers  it  may  be 
enough  to  repeat  that  the  system  should  be  based  on  progressive  discipline  ;  which  would 
bring  with  it  more  laborious  work  and  less  comfort,  both  within  each  institution  and 
comparing  one  grade  of  institution  with  another.  The  enforcement  of  this  discipline  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  knowledge,  widely  spread,  that  on  good  behaviour  both 
present  and  (if  they  should  again  seek  the  haven  of  the  Poor  Law)  future  advantages,  would 
depend ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  a  discipline  maintained  in  some  measure  independently 
of  supervision.  Further,  some  of  the  work  provided,  while  made  the  means  of  training 
the  individual  and  of  fitting  him  for  a  return  to  self-supporting  life,  should  also  aim  at 
economic  results,  to  be  attained  by  the  production  of  articles  not  for  outside  sale,  but  for 
inside  use  in  Poor  Law  institutions,  or  perhaps  in  other  public  institutions  also.  The 
greatest  possible  variety  of  employment  would  be  desirable,  and  the  work  undertaken 
should  be  applicable  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  separate  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  will  entail  a  non-pauper  service  for  all 
other  classes,  but  this  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Or  if  among  the  more  permanent  of  the 
able-bodied  paupers  there  should  be  some  who  are  suited  by  capacity  and  character  for 
responsible  work  amongst  the  sick  or  the  aged,  but  who  are  yet  incapable  of  independent 
life  in  the  outside  world,  special  places  might  be  found  for  them  in  the  service  of  some  of 
the  other  institutions.  It  is  probable,  that,  in  addition  to  those  who  come  and  go,  each 
grade  of  institution  for  the  able-bodied  will  have  its  practically  permanent  inhabitants 
who,  if  they  do  go  out,  will  soon  return  to  the  shelter  of  its  walls. 

Classification  of  those  we  treat  as  able-bodied  cannot  definitely  precede,  but  will 
follow  naturally  on  their  systematic  treatment.  For  each  class  we  may  hope  to  gradually 
find  the  most  appropriate  treatment ;  which,  if  improvement  be  impossible,  shall  at  any 
rate  ensure  that  the  best  is  made  of  the  circumstances,  whatever  those  circumstances  are. 

(10.)    THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  local  reorganization  is  to  strengthen  the  influence  emanating' 
from  the  centre.  The  virtue  of  the  effort  embodied  in  our  Poor  Laws  rests  upon  local 
feeling,  but  the  inspiration  is  uncertain  and  requires  a  guiding  hand.  Changes  such  as  are 
here  suggested,  which  would  make  the  local  administration  organic  and  distinct  and  give 
it  a  definite  task  of  reform,  should  also  be  accompanied  by  a  much  closer  relation  with 
Whitehall,  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  some  changes  are  imperatively  needed  in  the 
organization  of  the  department  of  the  Local  Government  Board  which  has  charge  of  this 
work. 

We  have  not  sought  evidence  on  the  subject,  but  what  we  have  heard  from  a  variety 
of  witnesses  indicates  that  the  mass  of  detail  is  overwhelming,  and  from  all  sides  there  is  a 
demand  for  simplification.  We  have  been  conscious  also  that  the  Inspector's  task  was 
very  difficult  to  perform  adequately.  The  explanation  of  this  is  closely  connected  with  the 
multiplicity  of  entirely  independent  bodies  with  which  the  Inspectors  and  the  central  office 
have  to  deal. 

With  local  concentration  these  difficulties  would  be  lessened  and  an  opportunity 
would  be  presented  for  an  entire  re-organization  at  the  Centre.  The  part  to  be  played  by 
the  Head  office  might  be  made  more  effective  as  well  as  less  exacting.  To  maintain 
principles,  to  simplify  regulations  and  to  adapt  these  to  varying  circumstances,  to  enforce 
their  application  and  watch  the  results,  would  be  the  task  to  be  performed.  The  work 
would  rest  on  comparatively  broad  lines.  There  should  be  no  need  for  the  mass  of  detailed 
correspondence  which  now  blocks  the  way. 

The  staff  required  would  be  smaller  than  at  present,  but  would  demand  an  even 
higher  standard  of  ability.  And  the  work  being  strictly  confined  to  Poor  Law 
administration,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  it  should  be  organized  as  a  distinct  Department 
with  a  Permanent  Chief,  as  is  the  office  of  the  Registrar  General,  and  so  be  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  political  influence  or  popular  pressure. 
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SECTION  IV. — SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  summarise  the  statistical  information  which  has  been  collected 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission  by  the  Statistical  Committee  and  by  myself,  and  arranged 
in  the  Books  lettered  A,  B,  C  and  D :  from  which,  again,  the  tables  in  the  Appendix 
herewith  have  been  compiled. 


BOOK  A  contains  the  undornoted  statistical  information  for  each  Union,  summarised  as  grouped  and 
in  total,  for  : 

31  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Unions. 

r  Surrey    ...    Croydon,  Kingston,  Richmond. 
Kent       ...    Bromley,  Dartford. 
14  Surrounding  Unions  /  Essex      ...    Romford,  West  Ham. 

1  Middlesex  {  Ba™et'  ^wT^'  Hend°n' 

V  I     Staines,  Uxbndge,  VVulesden. 

45  Unions  (constituting  "  Statistical  District  No.  1  "). 


BOOK  B  contains  ihe  undernoted  statistical  information  for  each  Union,  summarised  as  grouped  and  in 
total,  for  : 

All  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England  and  Wales,  excepting  those  included  in  Book  A. 

[The  Unions  are  arranged  geographically  by  counties,  grouped  so  as  to  form  fifteen  statistical  districts 
(numbered  2  to  16).    Within  each  county  the  Unions  are  arranged  in  order  of  density  of  population.] 


BOOKS  A  and  B. 

Area  of  Unions. 

Rateable  value.    Total  1881,  1891,  1901,  1904. 

,,  ,,        1904  per  head  of  population  (1901  Census). 

,,  ,,       Railways,  1899. 

Assessable  value,  1903-4. 

Amount  produced  by  Penny  Rate  on  assessable  value,  1904. 
Value  of  Government  property,  1904. 

Expendituie  on  Relief  of  the  Poor.    Totals  1881-2,  1891-2,  1901-2,  1903-4 
Expenditure  1903-4  sub-divided  : 

In  maintenance. 

Out-relief. 

Lunatics  in  asylums. 
Salaries. 

Principal  repaid  and  Interest  on  Loans. 
Other  expenses. 

Expenditure  on  Relief  per  head  of  population  1881-2,  1891-2,  1901-2,  1903-4. 
Receipts  1903-4.    Total  and  sub-divided  : 

Poor  Rate  under  precept. 

Grant  under  Agricultural  Rates  Act. 

Grants  from  County  and  County  Borough  Councils. 

Other  receipts. 

Receipts  from  and  Payments  to  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  1901-2,  1903-4.  (London  Unions). 
Number  of  Parishes — Total,  and  number  in  Boroughs  and  Urban  districts. 

Number  of  Guardians— Elected  as  such,  Co-opted,  Rural  District  Councillors,  Women  Guardians. 
Paupers,  mean  number  (January  and  July),  indoor,  outdoor,  lunatics  in  asylums,  1881-2,  1891-2,  1901-2, 
1903-4. 

Population  Total  1881,  1891,  1901. 

„         60  years  of  age  and  upwards.    1881,  1891,  1901. 

BOOK  C  contains  the  undernoted  statistical  information  for  all  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England  and  Wales 
[The  Unions  are  arranged,  grouped  and  summarised  as  in  Books  A  and  B.] 
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BOOK  C. 

Population  (estimated)  for  1885,  1895,  1905. 
Symbols  showing  increase  or  decrease,  1875-1905. 
Persons  per  acre  in  1901. 

Persons  60  years  of  age  or  over,  per  1000  population,  1901. 
Rateable  value  per  head  of  population,  1904. 
I  Social  and  Industrial  character  of  Union. 
Percentage  of  Paupers  to  population,  1875. 
Number  and  percentage  to  population,  1885,  1895,  1905. 
Symbols  showing  increase  or  decrease,  1875-1905. 
Number  and  proportion  indoor  and  outdoor,  1905. 
Age  distribution  of  Paupers,  male  and  female,  in  and  out,  1903. 
Proportions  under  16,  16  to  59,  60  and  over,  1903. 
Cost  of  pauperism  per  head  of  population,  1903-4. 

*  Excluding  lunatics  in  asylums  and  vagrants. 
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BOOK  D  contains  the  undernoted  statistical  information  for  all  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  England  and 
Wales,  classified  as  follows  : 

C  London  Dis'rict. 

(1)  Urban  or  Mainly  Urban — Subdivided  j  Great  Urban  centres. 

(  Other  Urban. 

(2)  Semi-Eural. 

(3)  Rural  or  Mainly  Eural. 

[Within  these  three  great  divisions  the  Unions  are  arranged  geographically  in  group?,  and  the 
particulars  are  summarised  for  each  division  and  for  London,  and  in  total  for  England  and  Wales.] 


BOOK  D. 

Assessable  value.    1904.    Total  and  per  head  of  population. 
Expenditure  on  Eelief  of  the  Poor.    Total  and  per  head  of  population. 


Sub- 
divided 


In  maintenance. 
Out-relief. 

Lunatics  in  Asylums. 
Salaries. 

Loans,  repayment  and  interest. 
s  Other  expenses. 


Grants  received,  1904-5.    Total  and  per  head  of  population. 
Other  receipts  not  from  rates,  1904-5.    Toial  and  per  head  of  population. 
Net  charge  on  the  rates,  1904-5,  total  and  per  £  assessable  value. 
Loan  indebtedness,  amount  and  percentage  of  rateable  value. 

Population  (1901)  with  distribution  by  age  and  sex:  Under  16,  16-59,  60  and  upwards. 
Pauperism  (Sept.  1903)  indoor  and  out,  with  similar  distribution  by  age  and  sex,  and  percentage  of 
pauperism  to  population  at  each  age  for  every  group  of  Unions. 


T  Finally,  the  Appendix  herewith  recapitulates  and  rearranges  the  jnore  important 
items  in  three  tables  : — 

TABLE  A.    POPULATION  AND  PAUPEEISM. 

(1)  Population  1901  and  whether  increasing  or  decreasing  1891-1901. 

(2)  Age  Distribution  of  Population  (under  16,    16-!>9,  60   and   over — male   and  female — per  1,000 
Population). 

(3)  Paupers  1903  (omitting  lunatics  and  vagrants)  and  proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population  in  age  groups  as 
above. 


TABLE  B.    ASSESSABLE  VALUE  AND  EXPENDITUEE. 


(4)  Assessable  Value  in  force  1903-4. 

(5)  Cost  of  Eelief  of  the  Poor  for  1904-5 — total  and  per  £  of  Assessable  Value. 


(6)  Cost  per  Head  of  Population 


(7)  Cost  per  Pauper 


-  detailed 


(  Total. 

In  maintenance. 
Out-relief. 
Lunatics. 
Salaries. 
Loan  charges. 
k   Other  expenses. 


TABLE  C.    FLUCTUATIONS  IN  RATIO  AND  COST  OF  PAUPEEISM. 

(8)  Paupers  per  1000  Population  (omitting  lunatics  and  vagrants)  1875,  1885,  1895,  1905. 

(9)  Proportion  of  out-relief  ,,  ,,  „  ,,  ,, 

(10)  Total  expenditure  on  relief  1881-2,  1891-2,  1901-2,  1904-5. 

(11)  Expenditure  per  Head  of  Pop.  ,,  „  ,, 

With  current  remarks  on  each  table. 


Note. — (Jan.  1909). — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latest  statistics  here  given  (1905)  do  not  more 
closely  agree  with  the  date  of  the  Commission's  Eeport.  At  the  time  of  compilation  no  later  figures  were 
available.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  subsequent  returns,  if  collated  in  the  same  way,  would  have  shown 
different  general  results. 
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The  figures  in  Column  1  are  the  Reference  Numbers  of  the  Unions  in  Official 
Returns.    Those  in  Column  3  refer  to  the  Statistics  in  the  Appendix  herewith. 
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*  a  . 

Reference 

45 

.— .  C5 

Refeeence 

Offic 
Refere 
No 

NAME  OF  UNION. 

to  Tables 

Offici 
Befere 
No 

NAME  OF  UNION. 

to  Tables 

Following. 

Following. 

Page 

Page. 

OU4 

Aberayron  - 

432 

zll 

Bosmere  and  Claydon  -      -  - 

424 

PC  OCT) 

Abergavenny  .... 

414 

417 

Boston  - 

428 

OUO 

Abervstwith       -       -       -  *  - 

414 

A  1  A 

414 

Bourne       -       -      -       -  * 

428 

1 10 

Abingdon  - 

404 

1  PC  ct 

loo 

Brackley    -       -      -  - 

422- 

ov  i 

Alcester 

406 

I  lo 

Bradiield  ----- 

422 

Alderbury,  now  Salisbury  - 

z4y 

Bradford-on-Avon 

402 

OOo 

Alnwick  - 

430 

A  f}7  * 

4y  /  A 

Bradford  (Yorks) 

386 

lOO 

Alresford   -      -      -    .  - 

418 

iyy 

Braintree 

.  424 

ODO 

Alston-with-Garrigill  - 

430 

ouu 

Bramley     -  - 

386 

1  f\R 

Alton  -       -       -    •  - 

402 

Brampton  -       -       -       -  - 

43a 

Altrincham,  now  Bucklow  - 

OUo 

Brecknock  -       -       -       -  - 

414 

ov 

Alverstoke  -       -       -       -  - 

396 

1  Oft 

izo 

Brentford   -       -       -  - 

382 

1  AC) 

Amersham  - 

422 

Ou 

Bridge  - 

416 

9^ 

Amesbury  ----- 

418 

ooy 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridge  - 

414 

1  *TX 
Uo 

Ampthill    -       -       -  - 

396 

o4o 

Bridgnorth  -       -       -       -  - 

408 

1 1U 

Andover 

418 

Bridgwater  - 

402- 

Anglesey                  -  - 

.  432 

O^O 

Bridlington  - 
Bridport  - 

412 

Ashbourne  -      -      -  - 

428 

/Do 

402- 

4U0 

Ashby- de-la-Zouch  - 

410 

77 

Brighton     -       -  - 

398- 

4fi8 

Ashton-under-Lvne   -  - 

384 

Bristol        -       .       .       .  . 

394 

Aston  ------ 

390 

1  AO 

Brixworth  -       -       -       -  - 

422 

<50l 

Atcham  - 

426 

A  1 

41 

Bromley  

382 

ooy 

Atherstone  - 

406 

Oo4 

Bromsgrove-       -  - 

406- 

040 

Auckland  -      -      -      -  - 

-  -  388 

*)A  1 
o41 

Bromyard  - 

42& 

Q1  K 

olO 

Axbridge  ----- 

402 

i  a  a 
14b 

Buckingham      -  - 

422 

zbv 

Axminster  -       -  - 

420 

A  A  K 

440 

Bucklow     -       -       -  - 

384 

14,5 

Aylesbury  ------ 

404 

OU/ 

Builth        -      -      -  - 

432 

__  > 

Aylsham  - 

424 

loZA 

Buntingford  - 

422 

son 

Oo» 

Aysgai  th    -       -       -       -  - 

430 

A  79 
4  /  Z 

Burnley                         -  - 

38& 

A  AC\ 

44U 

Bakewell    -       -       -       -  - 

428 

*}A7 
OO  i 

Burton-upon-Trent  - 

408- 

(JOO 

DZ.> 

Bala  ------ 

432 

A  AO 

Bury  -       -  - 

386 

155 

Banbury  - 

401 

SSUD 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

396 

628 

Bangor  and  Beaumaris 

414 

A  OA  r 

Caistor  - 

42a 

Barnet       -  - 

382 

OA  ^ 

Calne  -      -      -  - 

402 

oUo 

Barnsley  ----- 

388 

ZO 

Camberwell  - 

378- 

i!o5 

Barnstaple  ----- 

402 

1  7Q 

Cambridge  -       -       -       -  - 

396 

482 

Barrow-in-Furness  - 

392 

zyu 

Camelford  -       -       -       -  - 

420- 

408 

Barrow-upon-Soar  - 

410 

Cannock     -       -       -      -  . 

40& 

Barton  Regis  (Dissolved  1904)  - 

394 

f;7 

Canterbury- 

398 

463 

Barton-upon-Irwell  - 

384 

OOO 

Cardiff  - 

390 

430 

Basford      -      -      -  - 

390 

OUl 

Cardigan    -      -       -       -  - 
Carlisle  - 

432 

108 

Basingstoke 

402 

O  i  I 

412- 

317 

Bath  -      -      -  - 

394 

oy  / 

Carmarthen       -  - 

414 

69 

Battle  ----- 

400 

AQ7 
O-j  / 

Carnarvon  -       -  - 

414 

267 

Beaminster  -  - 

418 

OOO 

Castle  Ward  - 

412 

537 

Bedale  - 

430 

1  0*^ 
iuO 

Catherington  - 
Caxton  and  Arrington- 

418- 

1 71 
171 

Bedford  ----- 

404 

1  77 

422 

Bedminster,  now  Long  Ashton  - 

4001; 

Cerne  -      -      -  - 

402 

Ooo 

Bedwellty  -       -       -       -  - 

390 

Chailey  (Dissolved  1898)  - 

— 

564 

i  Belford  ----- 

430 

A  A  1 
441 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  - 

42& 

561 

!  Bellingham  - 

430 

oUo 

Chard  

420- 

437 

Belper       -       -       -  - 

428 

OOO 

Cheadle     -      -      -      -  .  •■ 

426 

419 

Belvoir  (Out-relief)  - 



i  no 

lyz 

Chelmsford       -      -      -  -~ 

404 

139 

Berkhampstead  -      -      -  - 

404 

■  ^ 
o 

Chelsea      -      -      -'      -  - 

380> 

23 

Bennondsey  (St.  Olave's)  - 

378 

OOO 

Cheltenham       -  - 

394 

565 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  -      -  - 

412 

580 

Chepstow   -      -  - 

432 

16 

Bethnal  Green  - 

378 

ol 

Chertsey  

400 

519 

Beverlev  - 

412 

450B 

Chester      -      -      -  • 

40& 

151 

Bicester  - 

422 

439 

Chesterfield  - 

390 

287 

Bideford  - 

402 

552 

Chester-le-Street - 

388- 

172 

JJl^glto  V>  <X\x^j 

404 

178 

Chesterton         -      -       -  - 

404 

191 

Rill  CM'l  fAV  - 

JJ11I  Ul  IvCl  ¥ 

Billesdon  

404 

84 

Chichester         -       -       -  - 

398 

402 

428 

244 

Chippenham  - 

418- 

434 

Bingham  - 

428 

154 

Chipping  Norton 

422 

452 

Birkenhead  - 

384 

322 

Chipping  Sodbury 

426 

386 

Birmingham  - 

390 

475 

Chorley  

412 

131 

Bishop  Stortford  -       -       -  - 

404 

464 

Chorlton     -       -       -       -  - 

384 

516 

Bishopthorpe  (Out-relief)  - 

93 

Christchurch      -  - 

396- 

403 

Blaby  -       -       -       -       -  - 

410 

346 

Church  Stretton 

426 

474 

Blackburn   

386 

331 

Cirencester  -       -       -  .     -    .  - 

406 

260 

Blandford  ------ 

418 

14 

City  of  London  -      -  - 

378 

58 

Blean  ------ 

400 

347 

Cleobury  Mortimer  - 

426 

228 

Blofield  

424 

473 

Clitheroe  

412 

216 

Blything  

424 

345 

Clun  

426 

294 

Bodmin  - 

402 

316 

Clutton      .       -       -       -  - 

402 

461 

Bolton  

386 

574 

Cockermouth      -      -      -  - 

412 

576 

Bootle       -      -      -      -  - 

430 

196 

Colchester  

396 

MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
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• — '  u 

feren 
No. 

NAME  OF  UNION. 

1 W 

Tables 

r  OLLOW  IINCt. 



Page 

448 

Congleton   -      -      -      -  - 

408 

629 

Conway  - 

414 

Cookham,  now  Maidenhead 

Corwen  - 

432 

904 

Cosford  - 

424 

392 

Coventry    -  - 

394 

52 

Cranbrook  -      -      -      -  - 

416 

282 

Crediton  ----- 

420 

009 

Crickhowell  - 

414 

342 

Ci  icklade  and  Wootton  Bassett  - 

418 

75 

Cuckfield  

400 

38 

Croydon  - 

382 

542 

Darlington  

388 

42 

Dartford  - 

382 

161 

Daventry  - 

422 

330 

Depwade  

424 

436 

Derby  - 

390 

947 

Devizes  ----- 

402 

279 

Devonport  ------ 

396 

502 

Dewsbury  -       -       -       -  - 

386 

235 

Docking 

Dolgelly  

424 

624 

432 

511 

Doncaster  

388 

235a 

Dorchester  -      -      -      -  - 

402 

339b 

Dore  ------ 

406 

35 

Dorking  - 

400 

64 

Dover  - 

398 

238 

Downham  -      -      -      -  - 

424 

356 

Drayton  - 

426 

^94 

Driffield     -  - 

430 

383 

Droitwich  ----- 

406 

Droxford    -       -       -       -  - 

418 

"}74 

Dudley 

390 

^04 

Dulverton  -      -      -      -  - 

420 

200 

Dunmow 

424 

Durham  - 

388 

324 

Dursley      -  ? 

426 

550 

Easington  

388 

Easingwold  - 

430 

East  and  West  Flegg  - 

424 

East  Ashford     ...  - 

416 

70 

Eastbourne        -      -      -  - 

398 

74 

East  Grinstead   -      -      -  - 

416 

122 

Easthampstead   -  - 

422 

82 

East  Preston  - 

398 

427 

East  Eetford  - 

410 

63 

Eastry  - 

400 

278 

East  Stonehouse  -      -      -  - 

396 

577 

East  Ward  - 

430 

508 

Ecclesall  Bierlow  - 

388 

129 

Edmonton  -       -       -       -  - 

382 

Elham  

398 

353 

Ellesmere  - 

426 

182 

Ely  -  

422 

1  87 
1  o  t 

Eddius      ....  - 

1  1  o 

404 

**0 

Epsom 

382 

222 

Erpingham  - 

424 

516 

Escrick  (Out-relief)  - 

141 

Eton  -  

404 

381 

Evesham  - 

406 

979 

Exeter      .-      -      -  - 

396 

298 

Falmouth  - 

396 

QO 

Fareliam  - 

402 

114 

Faringdon  -       -       -       -  - 

422 

Farnham 

400 

Faversham  - 

400 

625 

Festiniog    -       -       -  - 
Flaxton  (Out-relief)  - 

432 

O  1U 

391 

Foleshill    . - 

394 

Forden 

432 

Fordingbridge 

418 

Forehoe 

424 

9^R 

Freebridge  Lynn  - 

424 

^1  9 

Frome 

402 

9T! 

Fulham      -  - 

380 

477 

Fylde  -  -„:-_'. 

386 

426 

Gainsborough  - 

410 

478 

Garstang  - 

430 

555 

Gateshead  - 

388 

425 

Glanford  Brigg  - 

428 

566 

Glendale  .  - 

430 

442a 

Glossop     -  -      -      -  - 

384 

327 

Gloucester.  - 

394 

37 

Godstone  - 

400 

513 

Goole  - 

412 

03 

,— i  O 
cS  C 

Reference 

"o  £  O 

AT  A  TV  J"  T71    /~\  T7*    T  T  XT  T  /~\  XT 

NAME  OI  UNION. 

to 
Tables 

O  133 

Following. 

Page 

593 

Gower  

414 

419 

Grantham  ----- 

410 

419 

Grantham  (Out-relief) 

— 

43 

Gravesend  and  Milton 

398 

488 

Great  Ouseburn  -      -      -  - 

412 

219 

Great  Yarmouth 

396 

27 

Greenwich  

378 

424 

Grimsbv  

392 

32 

Guildford  - 

400 

— 

Guiltcross  (Dissolved  1902) 

425 

533 

Guisborough  - 

412 

10 

Hackney  

380 

71 

Hailsham  

416 

496 

Halifax  

386 

198 

Halstead  - 

404 

560 

Haltwhistle        ...  - 

430 

34 

Hambledon 

416 

2a 

Hammersmith 

380 

7 

Hampstead        -             -  - 

380 

159 

Hardingstone  - 

404 

209 

Hartismere 

424 

544 

Hartlepool  -       -  - 

388 

107 

Hartley  Wintney 

402 

471 

Haslingden  - 

386 

68 

Hastings  

398 

135  a 

Hatfield     -  - 

422 

87 

Havant      -  - 

402 

600 

Haverfordwest    -      -      -  - 

432 

617b 

Hawarden  ----- 

414 

610 

Hay   -      -  - 

432 

442b 

Hayfield  - 

410 

149 

Headington  - 

Helmsley  

394 

530a 

430 

299 

Helston  

420 

138 

Hemel  Hempstead 

404 

505 

Hemsworth        ...  - 

412 

127a 

Hendon   

382 

147 

Henley  

404 

227 

Henstead  

424 

339a 

Hereford  - 

406 

134 

Hertford  - 

404 

559 

Hexham  

430 

241 

Highworth  and  Swindon  - 

394 

404 

Hinckley  - 

410 

133 

Hitchin 

404 

416 

Holbeach    -      -  - 

428 

499 

Holbeck     -      -      -  - 

386 

13 

Holborn     -      -     _  -  - 

378 

51 

Hollingbourn  - 

416 

288 

Holsworthy  • 

420 

631 

Holyhead  - 

414 

617a 

Holywell 

414 

270 

Honiton     -      -  - 

402 

45 

Hoo  - 

416 

421 

Horncastle  

428 

79 

Horsham  

416 

551 

Houghton -le- Spring  - 

388 

518 

Howden  

430 

210 

Hoxne       -  - 

424 

495 

Huddersfield  - 

386 

113 

Hungerford  and  Ramsbury 
Hunslet  - 

422 

498 

386 

168 

Huntingdon  - 

422 

101B 

Hmrsley  

402 

213 

Ipswich  - 

396 

62 

Isle  of  Thanet  - 

398 

91 

Isle  of  Wight     -  - 

396 

9 

Islington  

380 

492 

Keighley    -      -  - 

386 

579 

Kendal  - 

412 

IB 

Kensington 

380 

164 

Kettering  - 

394 

318 

Keynsham  - 

402 

318 

Keynsham  (Out-relief) 

— 

376 

Kidderminster  -       -       -  - 

406 

275 

Kingsbridge  - 

420 

111 

Kingsclere  - 

418 

237 

King's  Lynn  - 

396 

385 

King's  Norton  - 

390 

39 

Kingston  - 

382 

521 

Kingston-upon-Hull  - 

392 

343 

Kington  - 

426 

530b 

Kirkby  Moorside  ... 

430 

489 

Knaresborough  -       -       -  - 

392 

611 

Knighton  ----- 

432 
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Reference 

SB  1*5 

^  ^ 

—  

NAMF  OF  UNION 

XI  A  1*X  i.J    V/  X       \J  Xl  X  Vy  X>  . 

rpA      r"  A  TJT  IPG 

NAMF  OF  TTNTON 

to  Tables 

Rr»T  T  AWTVP 
J-  \JLi  u\J  W  li>  Lt. 

^  at 
Ph 

Following. 

rage 

 u  

rage 

Lambetn  - 

378 

614 

Newtown  and  Llanidloes  - 

A  QO 
4oZ 

Lampeter  -  - 

432 

New  Winchester  (now  Winclie-ter) 

/I  7Q 

4  /  y 

Lancaster  - 

392 

536 

Northallerton  - 

A  1  O 

Lanckester            .  - 

388 

160 

Northampton     -  ----- 

oUo 

Langport  - 

420 

North  Aylesford  (now  Strood)  - 

9Q1 

Lauuceston-       -      -      -  - 

497b 

North  Bierley  - 

oo\> 

oo  i 

Ledbury 

426 

332 

Northleach  - 

OU1 

Leeds  -      -      -      -  - 

386 

447 

Northwich  -       -       -       -  - 

^iOO 

O04 

Leek  -      -      -  .- 

A  AO 

183 

in  oi  cn  Vv  ltcnioro.  - 

422 

H  AQ 

Leicester    -      -      -      -  - 

394 

527 

Norton  (Out-relief) 

40U 

Leigh  - 

384 

225 

Norwich 

Ol7l> 

1  7* 
I/O 

Leighton  Buzzard  - 

404 

431 

Nottingham  - 

OijVJ 

o4Z 

Leominster  -       -       -  - 

406 

390 

Nuneaton   -       -       -       -  - 

Oi7% 

7fi  A 

/  OA 

Lewes        -             -      -  - 

400 

411 

Oakham  - 

428 

Lewisham  - 

380 

281 

Okehampton      -  ----- 

490 

1  Q7 

iy  / 

Lexden  and  Winstree 

A  O  4 

469 

vjianam      -       -  - 

386 

OoO 

Leyburn                         -     -  - 

430 

183 

Ongar                     -      -  - 

ooy 

Lichfield    -      -      -      -  - 

A  AO 

457 

Ormskirk  • 

412 

4-iU 

Lincoln                   -       -  - 

A  1  A 

41U 

190 

urseu  - 

404 

1  RO 

Linton  - 

/IOC) 

352 

Oswestry  - 

408 

zyo 

Liskeard 

420 

166 

Oundle  - 

422 

40o 

Liverpool  -       -       -       -  - 

OO  1 

150 

Oxford                   -      -  - 

394 

oyo 

Llandilo  Fawr           -       -  - 

A  OO 

4oz 

1a 

Paddington                      -  - 

380 

oyo 

Llandovery  - 

432 

486 

Pateley  Bridge   -       -       -  - 

430 

Or4 

Llaneliy 

ATA 
414 

522 

Patrington  -  - 

430 

bib 

Llanfyllin  - 

432 

599 

Pembroke  -       -       -       -  - 

414 

bz  I 

Llanrwst  ----- 

432 

507  a 

Penistone  - 

412 

zzy 

Loddon  and  Clavering 

424 

569 

Penrith      -       -       -       -  - 

412 

o  iy 

Long  Ashton  - 

,1  AO 

4U2 

301 

Penzance  - 

402 

£71 
0/1 

Longtown  -       -       -       -  - 

A  Oi  l 

4oU 

382 

Pershore     -       -       -  - 

406 

4U  / 

Loughborough  - 

Aid 
41U 

167 

Peterborough  - 

394 

A  0*3 

4zo 

T  mi  f  V. 

i_/0utn  ------ 

428 

104 

Petersfield  -      -       -       -  - 

418 

Q/l  A 

o44 

Ludlow     -      -      -      -  - 

4Uo 

80 

Petworth    -  .  - 

416 

4oU 

Lunesdale  -      -      -      -  - 

A  VA 

4oU 

252 

Pewsey      -      -      -      -  - 

418 

I/O 

Luton 

OA  j 

531 

Pickering    -       -  -. 

430 

^  / .  A 

4UU 

Lutterworth             -  - 

428 

215 

Plomesgate  -       -       -       -  - 
Plymouth   -       -  - 

424 

AO 

vA 

Lymington        -       -      -  - 

A  AO 

277 

396 

AAA 

444 

Macclesfield                    -  - 

1  AO 

4Uo 

276 

Plympton  St-  Mary  - 

420 

Olo 

A  oo 

01  / 

l-*/"!/^  J  —  It  vi  n-i"j"»  rA                               _              —  — 
X  UCKliil^  l/OIl 

Pontardawe  - 

430 

350 

Madeley 

392 

591 

432 

121 

Maidenhead 

4U4 

504 

JTOIlL'jl  1  rtCL 

392 

e  a 
50 

Maidstone  -      -      -      -  - 

400 

584 

Pontyj)Ool  -       -       -           .  - 

390 

194 

Maldon 

424 

587 

Pontypridd       ----  -- 

390 

47 

Mailing      -       -       -  - 

400 

262 

Poole  -       -  - 

396 

243 

Malmesbury      -  - 

418 

21 

Poplar  - 

380 

DA  i 

iviaiion       -  - 

A  1  O 

41z 

88 

Portsmouth       .       .       -  - 

396 

£07 

oz  / 

iviaiton  (^(jut-reuei^  - 

158 

Potterspury       -       -  - 

404 

4b  b 

Manchester        -      -       -  - 

OQ  4 

456 

Prescot       _       _       -       -  - 

384 

4zy 

iviansneici  - 

O.QA 

476 

Preston  

386 

,1  oa 

4U0 

itlcLIKeL  JDUoWOrLH  - 

4Zo 

4t>  / 

384 

4U1 

Market  Harborough  - 

/I  1  A 

41U 

626 

r  wnneii  - 

432 

Z4b 

Marlborough  - 

A  AO 

4UZ 

119 

Beading  - 

Bed ruth                          -  - 

394 

Q7Q 

o  /o 

Martley  - 

4/D 

300 

396 

40 

Medway  - 

KA  A 

04U 

"Rppf-Vi  - 

43a 

Melksham  (now  Trowbridge  and 

36 

Reigate 

Rhayader  -       -       -       -  - 

400 

TV  4".-.  1 1     T-»  rt  \ 

MelKsnam ) 

612 

432 

410 

Melton  Mowbray  - 

410 

40 

Richmond  ----- 

382 

257 

Mere  - 

410 

541 

xticuiiionci  ^  lorKb.^ 

430 

388 

Meriden  - 

^  o^? 
4zo 

94 

Ringwood  - 

418 

588 

Mertnyr  lyclnl  - 

O  A  A 

487 

Ripon  - 

412 

534 

Middlesborough  - 

388 

202 

Risbridge  - 

424 

OO 

\  1   i     )  1  .  n  v    ■  i 

Mianurst  - 

41o 

A  1 A 
4/0 

386 

OAT 

zU/ 

iviiicieniiaii  ----- 

A  Qy! 

4-i4 

1  GO 

T-?  /-»/->  f  A  TAPm           —                  _                  _               "  — 

404 

20 

17^^-1  nU  rp 

ivliie  J^nct  Ulcl  lown  - 

O^TQ 
O/O 

189 

Romford  ~ 

382 

60 

Milton       -       -       .       -  - 

a  An 
4UU 

66 

"D  /-ini  v>  oir    (Vi  Q  T*G  fl      —             —             —  — 
J\OIxlUcy  IVldloXl 

416 

233 

Mitford  and  Launditch   ■  - 

/i  O  i 
4Z4 

An 
99 

Roniscy  - 

418 

Ooi 

IMOIllUUULll 

4°.° 

ooo 

Ross 

426 

obz 

A^  nPT\at  r» 

iviorpein  - 

ooo 

Do  / 

A+  ll  111  1  TV       -              -              -              -  - 
llUlll  UUlj 

430 

218 

Mutford  and  Lothingland  - 

4L/4 

01U 

T?  r\f  \ ~i  orli  €\  Yf\  -            -           —            —  ~ 

388 
422 

44y 

Nantwich  -       -       -       -  - 

4Uo 

1  oo-d 
lOZB 

T-?  /"ixrct  An         —           —           —           —  — 

598 

Narberth          -  - 

432 

393 

Rugby       .       -       -  - 

406 

590 

Neath  

/I  1  A 

414 

446 

Runcorn  r 

408 
432 
400 
412 
424 
404 
414 
420 
420 
424 
378 
402 
378 
378 

433 

Newark     -      -  - 

410 

619 

ivutnin  - 

112 

Newbury    -       -       -       -  - 

404 

67 

ixye  - 

602 

Newcastle-in-Emlyn  - 

432 

494 

Saddleworth  - 

361 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

oyz 

ZU 1 

SnffrAn  Wnlden         -       -  - 

556 
326 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  - 
Newent      -       -  - 

OOQ 
OOO 

A  0£? 

loO 

£?OA 

620 

St   AlVinns  - 

QL.  AlUdLlB 

A  OITill                  "  _              _              —  - 

oi,  xibapii 

New  Forest 

418 

296 

St.  Austell  -  - 

76b 

Newhaven  -       -       -      -  - 

400 

295 

St.  Columb  Major 

181 

Newmarket  - 

422 

224 

St.  Faith's  

585 

Newport  (Mon).  -       -       -  - 

390 

18 

St.  George's-in-the-East  - 

358 

Newport  (Salop)  ... 

426 

292 

St.  Germans  ------ 

145 

Newport  Pagnell  - 

404 

4 

St.  George's       -  - 

273 

Newton  Abbot  -       -       -  - 

396 

11 

St.  Giles  and  St.  George  - 
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No, 

NAME  OF  UNION. 

to  Tables 

"3  2^ 
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to  Tables 

Following. 

Following. 
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 p  ' 
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420 

526 
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5^7 
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x.  y  iiuiiiuutii 

^7S 
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Spi llv  KlflnnQ 

73 
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416 

520 
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404 

72 
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 APPENDIX   TO   MEMORANDUM  A. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  STATISTICS. 

L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
(For  Detailed  Tables  see  pp.  378-433.) 
Table  A. — Population  ani>  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution.) 


12    13  14 


DISTRICT. 


London— 
Metropolitan 
Extra  Metropolitan 

Total  ... 

Provincial  Urban — 
Great  Urban  Centrt  s 
Other  Urban   

Total  ... 

Urban  Total  .. 

Semi -Rural — 
South  (Groups  1  and  2) 
Central  (Groups    3,  4,  5, 

and  6)  ... 
North  (Group  7)  ... 
Wales  (Group  8)   

Semi-Rural  Tot^l  .. 


South  (Groups  1,  2  and  3) .. 
Central  (Midlands  and  East, 
Groups  4,  5,  6  and  7) 

North  (Group  8)   

Wales  (Group  9)  j  

Rural  Total.. 

England  and  Wales 
Tutal   


Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 

Proportion  ok  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

Total  • 
1901. 

u 

°  CJO  • 
M.=  © 
t  a  o 

-16 

16— 

60  and  over. 

1 

Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Is 

—16 

16- 
o» 

60  and  over. 

M 

F. 

EH 

Vagran  ts. 

H 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

.  4,536,541 
.  2,205,841 

< 

<* 

318 

356 

615 
581 

26 

37 

1000 
1000 

102,276 
35,791 

% 
23 
I'S 

% 
2-2 
1-6 

% 

0-8 
0-5 

% 

14  0 

9-8 

% 

lo  7 
13-4 

% 
15  o 
11-9 

6,742,382 

< 

331 

604 

El 

OO 
OO 

1000 

138,067 

2-0 

2-0 

0-7 

13*1 

15*7 

14-6 

11,620,103 
4,601,863 

< 

<* 

353 
337 

589 
585 

26 

OO 

32 

4:0 

1000 
1000 

208,156 
106,044 

1-8 

2  3 

1-7 
21 

0-7 
0  9 

10-7 
'  1  '5 

146 
lo  o 

129 

14  "2 

16,221,966 

< 

348 

588 

OO 

1000 

314,200 

1-9 

1-8 

0-8 

i  A  ,(\ 

n-u 

10  £ 

14  4 

•  22,964,348 

'  < 

343 

592 

28 

37 

1000 

452,267 

2-0 

1'3 

0-8 

11-6 

15-4 

13-7 

1,512,599 

< 

338 

566 

43 

53 

1000 

36,141 

2-4 

1-8 

0-8 

U-l 

15-8 

;^13-7 

2,728,309 
584,259 

<  . 
< 

351 
348 

560 

did 

569 

41 

37 
37 

48 
43 
46 

1000 
1000 

67,283 
16,398 
16,294 

2-5 
2;8 

1-  8 
l  -ft 

2-  5 

0-  9 

V  9 

1-  0 

12-2 
8-1 
10  2 

17*1 
111 

20  6 

,  14-9 
9-7 
,15-9 

5,785,720 

-  < 

347 

564 

40 

49 

1000 

136,116 

2-3 

1-9 

0-8 

U'l 

16-2 

13-8 

941,991 

> 

344 

545 

52 

59 

1000 

29,526 

31 

2'1 

1-2 

12-3 

19-5 

161 

1,984,664 
401,551 
447,477 

352 
339 
341 

534 
562 
551 

'  54 
49 
49 

60 
50 
59 

1000 

ioou 

1000 

61,095 
8,058 
13,580 

31 

2-  -0 

3-  0 

1-9 
17 

2  2 

1.0 
0.7 
1-2 

is-; 

7-9 
91 

19-3 
12-0 
19-0 

.  16  4 
10  3 
14  8 

3,775,683 

> 

348 

541 

52 

59 

1000 

112,259 

30 

2-0 

1-0 

il«3 

i8-7 

15-6 

32,525,751 

< 

344 

582 

33 

41 

1000 

700,642 

2-2 

1-9 

0-8 

11-5 

16-1 

14-1 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decreage  and  over>  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
10  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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CD 

CO 

H  R 

O  CD 
-3  R" 

3  x 
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London — 
Metropolitan  ... 
Extra  Metropolitan  

£ 

14,665,072 
14,558,955 

£ 

*3,868,274 
954,696 

1/10 
1/4 

17/1 
8/8 

4/8 
1/9 

1/3 
1/10 

2/4 
1/8 

3/7 

1/6 

2/2 
-/9 

3/L 
1/2 

£  s. 
27  17 
17  IS 

£  s. 
14  6 
14  ,8 

6  2 
a  12 

£  *. 
30  10 
32  10 

£  s. 
5  17 
2  18 

£  s. 
3  11 
I  11 

£ 

4  19 

2  7 

Total  ... 

56,224,027 

4,822,970 

1/9 

14/4 

3/9 

1/6 

2/1 

2/11 

1/8 

2/5 

24  17 

14  7 

5  17 

31  0 

5  0 

2  19 

4  4 

Provincial  Urban— 

Great  Urban  Centres   

Other  Uiban  ...   

56,507,096 
23,895,366 

3,746,574 
1,772,508 

1/4 
1/6 

6/5 
7/9 

1/5 
1/8 

1/6 

2/4 

1/2 
1/5 

1/0 
1/2 

-n 

-/5 

7/9 
-/9 

14  2 
13  11 

11  1 
11  13 

5  7 

6  1 

26  10 
29  0 

2  2 
2  0 

1  £ 
0  15 

1  13 
I  6 

Total   

80,402,462 

5,519,082 

1/4 

6/10 

1/6 

1/9 

1/3 

1/0 

-/7 

-/» 

13  18 

11  5 

5  12 

27  6 

2  2 

1  2 

1  11 

Urban  Total  ... 

136,626,489 

10,342,052 

1/6 

9/0 

2/2 

1/8 

1/6 

1/7 

-/10 

1/3 

17  10 

12  12 

5  13 

28  14 

3  1 

1  14 

2  9 

Semi-Rural— 
South  (Groups  1  and  2) 
Central  (Midlands  and  East, 
Groups  3,  4,  5  and  6) 

North  (Group  7)   

Wales  (Group  8)   

8,370,918 

14,848,296 
5,612,191 
2,621,217 

603,268 

1,003,728 
257,992 
199,808 

1/5 

1/4 
-/ll 
1/6 

8/0 

7/4 
5/4 
6/10 

1/7 

1/4 

1/1 

-/10 

2/4 

2/8 
1/9 
3/9 

1/7 

1/3 
-/ll 
1/0 

1/5 

1/1 

-/10 

-/» 

-/3 

-/3 

-/2 

-/1( 

-/9 
-/7 
-/I 

13  17 

12  7 
12  18 
10  15 

11  14 

11  4 
11  0 
11  8 

6  2 

6  8 

6  4 

7  4 

28  ri 

2515 
2518 
2317 

2  9 

1  17 
1  19 

1  3 

0  10 

0  8 
0  9 
0  5 

1  8 

I  4 
1  8 
0  12 

Semi-Rural  Total  ... 

31,452,622 

2,064,796 

1/4 

7/2 

1/4 

2/7 

1/3 

1/1 

-/3 

-/8 

12  13 

11  7 

6  7 

26  8 

1  19 

0  9 

1  4 

Rural  or  Mainly  Rural— 
South  (Groups  1,  2  and  3)  ... 
Central  (Groups  4,  5, 6  and  7) 

North  (Group  8)   

Wales  (Group  9)   

4,634,176 
10,203,231 
2,743,859 
1,807,977 

420,053 
893,017 
134,789 
170,968 

1/10 
1/9 
1/0 
1/11 

8/10 
9/0 
6/9 
7/8 

1/7 
1/7 
1/2 

-/ll 

3/2 
3/5 
2/6 
4/1 

1/8 
1/5 
1/2 
1/2 

1/8 
1/7 
1/1 
-/ll 

-/I 
-73 
-/3 
-/* 

-/8 
-/9 

-15 

12  9 

12  10 

13  12 
11  5 

11  16 

12  11 
11  7 
11  8 

6  3 

6  7 

7  0 
7  9 

27  16 
26  13 
25  4 
24  13 

2  7 
2  4 
2  4 
1  7 

0  3 

n  6 

0  10 
0  4 

0  19 

1  0 
1  7 
0  12 

Rural  Total  ... 

19,389,243 

1,618,827 

1/8 

8/7 

1/6 

3/4 

1/5 

1/6 

I 

-/2 

-IB 

12  8 

12  3 

5  10 

26  13 

2  3 

0  5 

1  0 

England  and  Wales 
Total   

187,468,354 

14,025,675 

1/6 

8/7 

1/11 

2/0 

1/5 

1/6 

-/8 

1/1 

15  17 

12  8 

5  19 

28  1 

2  14 

1  5 

2  0 

*  Includes  Sick  Asylum  and  School  District  Precepts  (£213,007),  and  the  Poor  Law  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  expenditure  (estimated  at  about  £337,000).    See  notes  to  London  Summary  Tables,  p.  36S. 
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I.— ENGLAND  AND  WALES- continued. 
Table  C. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism 
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DISTRICT. 


London- 
Metropolitan 
Extra-Metro- 


Total  ... 

Provincial 

Urban- 
Great  Urban 

Centres 
Other  Urban 

Total  ... 

Urban  Total 


Semi-Rural— 
South  (Groups 

and  2)  . 
Central  (Midlands 

and  East,  Grouj 

3,  4,  5,  and  6) 
North  (Grotp  7) 
Wales  (Group  8) 

Semi-Rural 
Total 


Rural— 
South  (Groups 

2,  and  3) 
Central  (Midlands 
and  East,  Group 
4,  5,  6  and  7) 
North  (Group  8) 
Wales  (Group  9) 

Rural  Total 


England  and 
Wales  Total 


Paupers  per  1,000 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor  Paupers 
to  Total  Number. 
Less  Lunatics  and 

of  Population. 

Less  Lunatics  and 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 

hx pexditure  pkr  HEAD 
of  Population. 

v  agranis. 

Vagrants. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

18  7  5 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-i 

19ol-'i 

1904-5 

.  31 

32 

OA 

23 

OK 

20 

23 

% 

61 
79 

7, 

A  1 

72 

1 

QQ 
OO 

75 

7a 

41 

76 

£ 

*2,1 11,078 
308,340 

£ 

*2,489,593 
406,888 

£ 

*A  fUQ  OQQ 
Tt,VTtO,00.7 

738,602 

£ 

*1  8fi3  974 

954,696 

11/1 

5/10 

11/10 

5/3 

17/10 

6/8 

17/1 
8/8 

31 

24 

24 

26 

65 

48 

47 

52 

2,419,418 

2,896,481 

4,782,551 

4,822,970 

9/11 

10/1 

14/2 

14/4 

21 

22 

19 

20 

77 

76 

71 

C9 

1,919,979 

2,106,576 

3,166,293 

3,746,574 

4/5 

4/2 

5/5 

6/5 

34 

28 

26 

25 

80 

76 

75 

73 

921,300 

1,025,065 

1,543,103 

1,772,508 

5/9 

5/4 

6/8 

7/9 

25 

OS. 

91 

00 

78 

7R 
10 

79 

70 

2,841,288 

3,131,641 

4  709  396 

5  51Q  OfiP 

*J  ■•->  l  -J  \JQ 

4/9 

4/6 

5/10 

6/10 

26 

OS 

OO 

03 

74 

Do 

64 

5,260,706 

6,028,122 

Q  4Q1  447 

10  349  nso 

6/3 

6/2 

8/3 

9/0 

47 

■ol 

OK 

85 

ol 

75 

489*120 

463,654 

7/2 

6/4 

7/6 

8/0 

36 

29 

28 

26 

85 

80 

80 

79 

698,675 

716,765 

907,124 

1,003,728 

•710 

5/7 

6/8 

7/4 

24 
45 

22 

20 

oo 

18 

28 

83 
94 

81 

80 

9  i 

76 

88 

190,230 
169,224 

196,594 
151,084 

237,710 
178,120 

257,992 
1 99  80K 

4/5 
6/8 

4/4 

5/8 

4/11 

6/1 

5/4 
6/10 

38 

28 

25 

86 

0 1 

79 

1,547,249 

1,528,097 

1  892  012 

2  064  796 

6/1 

5/7 

6/7 

7/2 
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58 

42 

39 

33 

88 

84 

84 

80 

394,869 

352,5.6 

404,88!' 

420053 

8/0 

7/3 

8/7 

8/10 

46 

35 

36 

34 

86 

81 

83 

81 

751,215 

686,C98 

819,419 

893,017 

7/1 

0/9 

8/3 

9/0 

28 
54 

26 
43 

23 
36 

22 
31 

86 
94 

82 
92 

82 
90 

80 

.  88 

119,724 
175,123 

111,686 
156,423 

123,880 
158,023 

134,789 
.170,968 

5/8 
7/5 

~5/6- 
7/0 . 

6/2 
.7/1 

6/10 
7/8.  - 

48 

37 

36 

32 

87 

83 

84 

82 

1,440,931 

1,307  333 

1,505,217 

1,618,827 

7/3 

6/9 

8/0 

8/7 

32  | 

27 

25 

24 

80 

74 

71 

69 

8,248,886 

t 

8,863,552 1 

t 

12,890  233 

t 

14,025,675 

t 

6/4 

6/1 

7/11 

8/7 

*  In  addition  to  the  sums  actually  spent  t.n  Poor  Relief  in  London,  the  above  figures  include  the  differences  between  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  common  Poor  Fund  by  certain  Unions,  and  the  amounts  received  from  that  Fund  by  other  Unions.  These  dillerences 
were  :  In  1881-2,  £20,325 ;  1891-2,  £16,079  ;  1901-2,  £302  ;  1903-4,  £7,477.  The  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board_ 
on  Poor  Relief  is  also  included.    (See  notes  on  pp.  366  and  368.) 

f  From  1  hese  totals  relief  expenditure  in  the  Scilly  Islands  is  omitted  ;  also  in  1881-2,  the  expenditure  of  two  dissolved  Unions 
(Witham  and  Radford). 

Remarks. 
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follows  a  similar  order,  being  20  per  1,000  in 
districts,  23  per  1,000  in  the  Semi-rural,  and  J 


Table  A. — It  is  important  to  note,  first,  that  23 
millions  out  of  33,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
population,  are  "  Urban  " ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  rest 
are  accounted  Semi-Rural ;  and  that  the  population  in 
the  Rural  areas  is  decreasing.  Next,  that  the  proportion 
of  children  is  below  average  in  London  proper  and  in 
the  scattered  Urban  communities,  but  above  average  in 
the  Extra  Metropolitan  Unions  and  Great  Urban 
Groups,  the  numbers  being  made  up  in  London  by  excess 
of  those  between  16  and  59,  and  in  the  scattered  Urban 
places  by  exec  ss  of  those  over  60.  Otherwise  the  pro- 
portion of  children  ia  the  population  hardly  varies. 
The  number  of  old  people  increases  steadily  as  we  pass 
from  Urban  to  Rural,  being  65  per  1,000  for  Urban, 
89  per  1,000  for  Semi-rural,  and  111  per  1,000  for  Rural, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  pauperism  in  old  age  taking  men 
and  women  together.    The  extent  of  total  pauperism 

the  Urban 
30  per  1,000 

in  the  Rural. 

The  differences  which  occur  within  each  of  these  main 
groups  are  less  regular  in  application,  but  even  more 
marked  in  degree.  Thus  the  Extra-Metropolitan  Unions 
have  about  one-third  less  pauperism  at  every  age  than 
the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Great  Urban  nearly  one- 
fourth  less  than  the  "other"  Urban.  And  again,  in 
both  Semi  rural  and  Rural  divisions,  the  North  shows 
about  one  third  less  pauperism  than  the  rest.  Expla- 
nation of  these  differences  must  be  sought  in  the 
Detailed  Tables.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  it 
would  seem  that  such  wide  variations,  based  on  broad 
averages,  must  be  due  to  large  causes. 

Table  B. — The  exaggerated  cost  of  Poor  Relief  in 
London  compared  to  the  country  generally  is  startling, 
and  remains  unexplained.  Why  should  the  cost  of 
relief,  whether  measured  per  head  of  population  or  per 
pauper  relieved,  be  double  what  it  is  in  the  other  Groups  1 
The  cost  per  head  of  population  is,  indeed,  greater  in 
the  Liverpool  Union  and  nearly  as  great  in  the  Man- 
chester Union,  due  probably  to  the  shifting  of  population 


from  the  centre,  but  the  cost  per  pauper  relieved  is  in 
both  cases  much  less  than  in  London. 

Table  C. — At  each  decade  the  ratio  of  paupers  to 
population  has  been  highest  in  the  Rural  and  lowest  in 
the  Urban  districts.  There  has  been  general  improve- 
ment, but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  rate  of  improve 
ment  has  been  greatest  where  the  ratio  began  highest, 
and  that  improvement  has  now  ceased  in  the  Urban 
Districts,  and  reaction  set  in.  This  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  magnitude  of  the  Urban  population 
and  its  rapid  and  ceaseless  growth,  constitutes  the 
extreme  seriousness  of  the  present  situation. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  to  connect  this  un- 
favourable turn  of  affairs  with  the  giving  of  out-  rather 
than  in-relief,  if  the  numbers  relieved  in  this  way  may 
be  accepted  as  a  test.  Since  not  only  is  that  proportion 
least  in  the  Urban  and  most  in  the  Rural  parts,  but, 
beyond  this,  the  decrease  shown  in  the  proportion  that 
out-relief  bears  to  the  whole  is  most  in  the  Urban,  less 
in  the  Semi-Rural,  and  least  in  the  Rural  Divisions. 
That  is,  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  average  decrease 
in  pauperism  has  taken  place  in  rural  districts  con- 
currently with  a  very  high  proportion  of  out-relief.  It 
follows  that  the  more  definitely  we  may  be  able  to 
identify  lax  administration  in  individual  unions  with 
out-relief,  the  more  certain  it  becomes  that  other  and 
over-mastering  influences  lie  below  ;  and  that  any  com- 
parisons to  be  made  on  this  score  will  only  hold  good 
as  betweea  Urban  and  Urban,  or  Rural  and  Rural. 

As  to  increase  of  expenditure,  again,  the  mischief  is 
mainly  Urban  ;  being  for  Urban  97  L  in  the  last  thirteen 
years  (or  from  £5,260,000  to  £10,340,000),  as  compared 
to  34  7,  for  Semi -rural  (or  from  £1,540,000  to  £2,064,000), 
and  12£  7»  in  the  Rural  parts  (or  from  £1,440,000  to 
£1,620,000). 

The  expenditure  has  far  outrun  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, even  where  that  has  been  most  rapid.  It  would 
appear  that  a  great  effort  to  keep  down  expenditure  was 
made  in  every  Group  between  1881  and  1891.  It  is 
after  the  latter  date  that  the  figures  become  so  startling. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

II.— LONDON  DISTRICT. 
(For  Detailed  Tables  see  pp.  378,  380  and  382.)  - 
Table  A. — Population'  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution.) 
2  3  4  5       6       7       8  9  10     11  12 
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14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Popula- 
tion at  Each  Age. 

Totxl  1901. 

Increas- 
ing or 
Deereas 
ing  1891- 
1901. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

;Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

Total 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

VI 

1VJ . 

TP 

jyi. 

TP 

Together 

Inner— 

East  

West   

South   

Total  ...   

Outer— 
North  and  East 

West   

South   

Total   

London  (County  of) 
Total   

Extra— 

North   

South   

East  

Total   

London  District  Total 

546,917 
370,802 
1,083,208 

> 
< 

370 
254 
341 

572 
682 
593 

26 

28 
28 

32 
36 
38 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

12,812 
13,484 
28,451 

/o 
23 
3  6 
2-6 

/o 
1-9 
3  5 
2  6 

<V 

10 

10 
1-5 
09 

% 

/O 

184 

27  -2 
155 

% 
/o 

18-7 
28-2 
20  1 

% 

/O 

18-6 
27 -1 
1U-2 

2,000,927 

333 

604 

27 

36 

1,000 

54,747 

2-7 

2-5 

10 

18  5 

21*3 

20-1 

1,009,649 
859,217 
666,748 

< 

< 

319 
274 
328 

611 

652 
608 

29 
29 
27 

41 

45 
37 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

24,798 
12,703 
10,028 

2-5 
1-5 
1-5 

22 
1-5 
1-7 

0  9 
0  5 
0-5 

15-6 
96 
8 '4 

181 
10-2 
11*2 

170 
9  9 
10'1 

2,535,614 

< 

306 

624 

29 

41 

1,000 

47,529 

1-9 

1-8 

0-7 

11-7 

13-5 

12-8 

4,536,541 

< 

318 

615 

28 

39 

1,000 

102,276 

2-3 

2-2 

0-8 

14-6 

16-7 

15-8 

864,242 
665,748 
675,851 

<* 
<* 
<* 

351 
326 
392 

586 
600 
558 

26 
31 
22 

37 
43 
28 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

12,152 
10,075 
13,564 

1-4 
1-5 

2  0 

1-4 
1-4 
21 

0  5 
0-5 
0-7 

8-4 
9  0 
12-9 

11-4 
11-7 
19-3 

10-2 
10-6 
16-5 

2,205,841 

<* 

356 

581 

26 

37 
38 

1,000 

5,791 

1-6 

1-6 

0-5 

9-8 

13-4 

11-9 

6,742,382 

< 

331 

604 

27 

1,000 

138,067 

2-0 

2-0 

0-7 

13-1 

15-7 

14-6 

SYMBOLS. 

2%  decrease  and  over>  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 
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17    18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Inner- 
East  ... 
West  ... 
South  ... 

Total 


p,  M  o 

do  3  r-r 
in  <  O 
rt 

«T  o 


£ 

2,769,146 
12,650,312 
6,497,235 


21,916,693 


Outer — 
North  and  East 
West  ... 
South  ... 

Total 

London 
(County  of) 
Total 

London 
(County  of) 
Adjusted 
Total  §  .. 

Extra— 

North  

South  

East  

Total 

London  Dis- 
trict Total 

Adjusted 
Total  § 


6,111,602 
8,991,876 
4,644,901 


19,748,379 


41,665,072 


5,855,148 
5,306,614 
3,397,193 


14,558,955 


56,224,027 


a  «i 
S  3  J, 

<  H  ro 

°  W  PS"* 
J  B  O 

Sps^ 

^  fa  O 


£ 

421,777 
1,015,639 
917,945 


2,355,361 


774,409 
848,580 
458,881 


2,081,870 


4,437,231 


3,868,274 


340,622 
286,495 
327,579 


954,696 


M  W 
<  t> 

«  < 


3/1 
1/7 
2/10 


2/2 


2/6 

1/11 

2/0 


2/1 


2/2 


1/10 


1/2 
1/1 
1/11 


5,391,927 


4,822,970 


1/4 


1/11 


1/9 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head  of 
Population. 


20/2 

41/11 

19/2 


23/8 


17/1 

17/11 

12/11 


16/3 


19/6 


17/1 


7/11 

8/7 

9/8 


5/2 
7/7 
3/10 


4/10 


3/8 
3/4 
2/1 


3/1 


3/11 


4/8 


-/8 
1/6 
1/9 


1/4 


1/8 
-/8 
1/1 


1/2 


1/3 


1/3 


1/7 
1/10 

2/0 


8/8  1/9 


16/0  3/2 


14/4 


3/9 


1/4 
1/6 

2/9 


1/10 


1/6 


1/6 


2/10 
3/2 
2/4 


2/9 


2/4 
2/1 
1/8 


2/1 


2/4 


2/4 


1/8 


2/1 


2/1 


3/8 
5/0 
3/1 


3/7 


'2/5 
2/4 
1/9 


2/2 


2/10 


3/7 


i/e 


2/5 


2/11 


1/10 
2/11 
l/ll 


2/1 


1/5 
1/9 
1/1 


1/6 


1/9 


2/2 


-/10 

-/9 
-/9 


-19 


1/5 


1/8 


•  03 

— i  cc  rn  oj 


X  ++ 


2/6 
13/8 
2/10 


4/9 


2/10 

4/4 

3/1 


3/5 


4/0 


3/4 


§8:eh  8^o? 


3/6 
8/1 
3/5 


4/4 


2/9 
3/5 
2/2 


2/10 


3/5 


3/1 


1/2 
1/5 
1/0 


1/2 


2/1 


2/5 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


£ 

27  13 
30  17 
24  5 


26  13 


20  9 
31  18 
22  14 


24  0 


25  7 


27  17 


20  9 
19  10 
13  13 


17  5 


27  15 


24  17 


a  a 

1  § 

e.a 

p  a> 
I— i 


£  s. 
12  8 
12  14 
11  17 


£  s. 
4  17 
7  0 
6  5 


12  5 


6  3 


11  14 
11  19 
10  7 


o  10 
J  17 
6  4 


11  10 


6  0 


11  18 


14  6 


13  12 
13  6 
16  12 


14  8 


12  6 


14  7 


6  2 


6  2 


6  4 
5  15 
5  4 


5  12 


5  17 


5  17 


£  s. 
30  15 
30  16 
30 


30  11 


30 
30 
30  12 


30  8 


30  10 


30  10 


33  7 
33  12 
30  12 


32  10 


31  0 


31  0 


t  s. 
5  16 
5  9 
1  13 


£  s. 
■2  19 
3  4 
2  17 


5  2 


2  19 


3  8 
5  10 

4  0 


4  2 


2  14 


4  12 


5  17 


2  18 


4  2 


5  0 


2  17 


3  11 


1  11 


2  9 


2  19 


£  s. 
')  9 
S  18 
5  2 


6  2 


4  0 
8  0 

5  1 


5  6 


5  14 


4  19 


3  0 
3  4 
I  9 


2  7 


3  13 


4  4 


*  This  column  shows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  charge  to  each  district  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  For  London  (Inner  and 
Outer)  it  includes  the  sums  expended  by  the  Unions  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  (£3,521,074),  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Precepts  (£908,680),  plus  £374,202  paid  by  certain  Unions  to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  and  minus  £363,72o  received  by 
other  Unions  from  this  Fund,  these  items  together  making  the  total  of  £4,437,231  as  above.  During  the  year  the  contributing  Unions 
naid  to  the  Common  Poor  Fund  £7,477  more  than  the  amounts  granted  to  the  receiving  Unions.  Tne  sum  expended  in  each  district 
is  shown  in  column  13  of  Table  C,  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  representing  the  amounts  contributed  to  or  received 
from  the  Common  Poor  Fund.  .  ,.        .  TT  .  . 

t  Column  11  includes  about  £561,000  expenditure  other  than  Poor  Relief  which  cannot  be  allocated  to  lie  individual  Unions, 
but  which  has  been  adjusted  in  total.    See  Remarks,  Table  B. 

%  Includes  Sick  Asylum  and  School  District  Precepts.    See  Remarks,  Table  B. 

§  See  Remarks,  Table  B. 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
II.— LONDON  DISTRICT—  continued. 
Taiile  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

(  For  Detailed  Tables  see  pp.  379,  381  and  383). 
5       6       7       8       9        10            11  12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

DISTKICT. 

Paupers  pkr  1,000 
of  Population. 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor  Paupers 
to  Total  Number. 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

Expenditure  per 
Head  of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1S95 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

i 

1881-2  1891-2 

1 

1901-2 

1904-5 

Inner  — 

Jfiast 

West   

South   

26 
46 
32 

25 
40 
25 

26 
40 
28 

28 
44 
30 

°h 
46 
56 
66 

7. 

28 
40 
46 

7c 
25 
28 
44 

7= 
24 
26 
45 

£ 

297,006 
512,610 
453,047 

£ 

325,2^3 
506,029 
569,972 

£ 

516.246 
747,875 
921,234 

£ 

552,392 
776,503 
1,037,835 

11/1 
21/5 
10/1 

12/1 
24/2 
11/3 

18/11 

40/4 

17/0 

20/2 

41/11 

19/2 

Total  ... 

34 

29 

30 

32 

58 

39 

35 

36 

1,262,663 

1,401,224 

2,185,355 

2,366,730 

13/2 

14/2 

21/10 

23/8 

Outer — 
North  and  East... 

West   

South   

29 
23 
27 

20 
18 
19 

26 
16 
20 

34 
18 
19 

70 
56 
73 

47 

25 
58 

47 
17 

57 

53 
24 
52 

354,707 
343,105 
150,603 

450,535 
423,892 
213,942 

789.122 
692,210 
377,202 

QCO  *7£1 

770,599 
429,661 

8/3 
10/2 
8/3 

9/6 
10/10 

8/5 

15/8 
16/1 
11/4 

17/1 

17/11 

12/11 

Total 

27 

19 

21 

24 

66 

42 

41 

46 

848,415 

1,088,369 

1,858,534 

8/11 

9/9 

14/8 

16/3 

London 

(County  of) 
Total  ... 

31 

24 

25 

23 

61 

41 

38 

41 

2,111,078 

2,489,593 

4,043,889 

4,429,754 

11/1 

11/10 

17/10 

19/6 

Extra — 

XT,,— H. 

South   

East   

31 

30 
36 

22 
26 
20 

17 

20 
23 

15 

20 
33 

78 
78 
81 

73 
71 
74 

73 
70 
81 

68 
69 
85 

115,827 
127,100 
65,413 

163,246 
151,504 
92,138 

278,195 
225,161 
235,306 

O  i  A  COO 

286,495 
327,579 

5/7 
6/3 
5/6 

5/4 

5/10 

4/5 

6/5 
6/9 
7/0 

7/11 

8/7 
9/8 

Total  ... 

32 

23 

20 

23 

79 

72 

75 

76 

308,340 

406,888 

738,662 

954,696 

S/10 

5/3 

6/8 

8/8 

Loxuon  District 
Total  ... 

31 

24 

24 

26 

65 

48 

47 

32 

2,419,418 

2,896,481 

4,782,551 

5,384,450 

9/11 

10/1 

14/2 

16/0 

REMARKS. 


Table  A. — The  proportion  of  old  people  is  low  in 
East  London  (in  Whitechapel,  St.  George's  E.,  Stepney, 
and  West  Ham),  and  also  in  the  West  (in  Willesden  and 
Fulham),  due  in  every  case  to  a  large  incoming  pop- 
ulation. The  proportion  of  children  for  the  same  reason 
is  large.  The  Western  districts  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  those  between  16  and  59,  but  this  is  mainly 
in  the  Strand,  St.  Giles',  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
and  Westminster,  where  the  prevalence  of  common 
lodging-houses  and  the  exceptionally  large  numbers 
of  persons  without  a  settled  home  life  may  be  the 
explanation. 

As  regards  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population 
the  differences  are  very  great,  being  from  P4  °L  in  the 
Metropolitan  Northern  District  to  3"6  °/0  m  *ne  Inner 
West,  or,  in  detail,  from  "7  /0  at  Hanipstead  to  6'8  7„  in 
the  Strand.  Taking  each  age  group  separately  the 
variation  is  : —  . 

Under  16  from  -8  %  1         for         {  5  7  7  )  f  M 
16  to  59       „     -2  %  I  Hampstead  \  2-6  °/0  V  £5  th<J 
60  and  over,,    4- J  %  J         to         (55*2  °/  J  Btrana- 
These  wide  discrepancies  are  in  the  main  the  result  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions.    Variation  in  Poor-Law 
administration  is,  with  very  rare  and  extreme  exceptions, 
result  rather  than  cause,  but,  in  the  end,  becomes  itself 
one  of  these  conditions,  all  of  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

Table  B. — The  total  expenditure  on  Relief  of  the  Poor 
is,  on  the  average,  something  under  2s.  in  the  £,  but 
varies  considerably,  comparing  group  with  group,  from 
about  3«.  in  the  Inner  East  to  Is.  Id.  in  the  Extra- 
Metropolitan  South.  The  variation  is  even  greater  if 
the  cost  is  measured  against  populate  n,  or  considered 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  paupers  relieved.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  find  any  safe  clue  through  the  figures 
here  presented,  which  are  complicated  owing  to  the  part 
played  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  throughout 
London,  by  school  or  other  precepts,  when  two  or  more 
unions  combine  for  some  special  purpose,  and  by  the 
adjustments  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund. 

In  1904-5  the  precepts  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  were  £908,680,  of  which  only  about  £337,000  can 
be  taken  as  expenditure  on  relief  of  the  poor.  For  com- 
parison  with   the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  the 


expenditure  other  than  Poor  Law  must  be  omitted,  and 
the  £337,000  apportioned  under  the  heads  to.  which  it 
properly  belongs.  This  adjustment  cannot  be  made  for 
each  area,  but  is  shown  for  the  London  and  London 
District  Totals. 

The  Sick  Asylum  and  School  Districts  precepts 
amounted  in  1904-5  to  £213,007.  In  the  adjusted  totals 
this  amount  has  been  distributed  to  the  four  columns  to 
which  it  properly  belongs— In -maintenance,  Salaries, 
Loan  Charges  and  Other  Expenses—and  is  included  in  the 
rates  given  both  per  head  of  population  and  per  pauper. 

Table  O— If  we  compare  the  pauperism  of  1875  with 
1905  considerable  improvement  is  shown  in  Outer  South 
and  West  and  in  the  Extra  Metropolitan  Districts,  both 
North  and  South  ;  but  the  improvement  was,  for  the 
most  part,  secured  in  the  first  decade ;  and,  except  in 
the  Extra  Metropolitan  Districts,  has  been  subject  to 
reaction  since.  There  has  been  little  change  from  1875 
to  1905  in  any  of  the  Inner  Districts  or  in  the  Extra 
Metropolitan  East,  but  a  marked  change  for  the  worse 
is  observable  in  the  Outer  North  and  East.  The  actual 
percentages  may  be  best  considered  in  connection  with 
the  detailed  tables,  but  to  yield  their  full  significance  we 
need  to  show  the  annual  fluctuations. 

The  proportion  of  Outdoor  Pauperism  to  the  whole 
has  markedly  decreased  in  both  Inner  and  Outer 
Metropolitan  Districts  ;  has  decreased  to  some  extent  in 
Extra  Metropolitan  North  and  South;  and  has  only 
increased  (owing  to  the  West  Ham  figures)  in  Extra 
Metropolitan  East.  As  with  pauperism  generally,  the 
decrease  occurred  mainly  before  1885,  and  some  reaction 
followed.  Only  in  the  Extra  Metropolitan  North  and 
South  has  there  been  continuous  improvement  in  the  pro- 
portion of  paupers,  and  in  these  districts  the  position  has 
been  strengthened,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment ,  by  their 
share  of  the  overflow  from  London. 

The  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  on  relief  is 
enormous  and  startling,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for 
the  increase  in  population  and  assessable  value.  In  pro- 
portion to  population  the  Extra  Metropolitan  Districts 
show  less  expenditure  and  also  a  slower  rate  of  increase. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  increasa  frcm  1881  to  1891  is- 
everywhere  small  compared  to  that  shown  in  the  next 
decade  and  after. 
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III—  GKEAT  URBAN  CENTRES. 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 
(  For  Detailed  Tables  see  pp.  384-391.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Popula- 
tion at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

be 
a 

o3 
03 

3 
S 

be  • 

.5  is 

rsi  o; 

u  Sc  T 
o 

—16 

i  g  59 

60  and 
over. 

Total 

(Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

Total. 

—  16 

16—59 

30  and  over 

a  ft 
CD  OO 

M. 

F. 

and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Liverpool,  Wigan,  &e.  ... 

Manchester,  &c.  ...  ... 

Mid  Lancashire  

West  Riding   

Northumberland  and 
Durham 

The  Midlands  (Birming- 
ham,    Notts  and 
Derby  Groups)  .„ 

South  Wales   

1,509,643 
1,452,657 
1,520,425 
2,320,022 

1,734,670 

2,151,289 
931,397 

< 
< 
< 
< 

< 

< 

<* 

364 
333 
330 
335 

381 

363 
376 

582 
609 
611 
603 

564 

576 
573 

24 
24 
25 
27 

27 

28 
24 

30 
34 
34 
35 

28 

33 
27 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 

1000 
1000 

29,661 
23,799 
21,436 
34,076 

33,092 

43,671 
22,421 

0/ 
10 

2-0 
1-6 
1-4 
1-5 

1-  9 

2-  0 
2-4 

/o 
1.8 
1.6 
1.3 
1  4 

2.0 

1.8 
2.5 

°/ 

10 

0-9 

0-8 
0-6 
0  6 

C-8 

0-8 
0-9 

% 

12-  2 
9-6 
8-6 
8-2 

10-5 

13-  5 
13-4 

% 

16-2 

12-5 

11-3 

11-8 

154 

171 

23  4 

/o 
14-4 
1-1-3 
10-1 
10-2 

130 

15  4 
18-7 

Total 

11,620,103 

< 

353 

589 

26 

32 

1000 

208,156 

i-8 

1*7 

0-7 

107 

146 

12-9 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase    —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase    <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  incieasing). 

Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

s§ 

o 

*3 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Head  of  Population. 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief 
Per  Pauper. 

Assessable 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 

J  p  ^  to 

<  EH  ta  J< 
OPh5 
H  »  w  -1 

DISTRICT. 

a  m 

a  <  . 

Qj  03  S 

to  t, 
H  H  3 
co  co 
O  co  < 

< 

H 
O 

.a  o 

I— 1  +3 

.2 
13 

n 

00 

o 
ci 

a 

GO 

o> 

'S 

"08 
"3 

DC 
0) 

ea  cS 
O 

&c 

CO 

0C 

K  £ 

05  CD 

"3 

^> 
o 

i  g 

fi  a 
-  c 

13  CO 

CO 

"c3 

m 
C? 

a 

3 

w 

<o 
*C 
ci 

"5 

CO 

-  Si 
O  -C 

00 
CO 
0D 

8  co 

.2  p* 

X  W 

H 

O 

t/2 

ow 

H 

►— 1  +^ 

o 

02 

h^Q 

:h 

Liverpool,  Wigan,  Sic.  ... 

Manchester.  &c  

Mid  Lancashire   

West  Riding   

Northumberland  and 

Durham   

The  Midlands(Birmingham, 
Notts   and  Derby 
Group  )   

South  Wales   

£ 

8,758,205 
8,136,057 
6,679,355 
10,624,676 

7,996,506 

9,391,925 
4,920,372 

£ 

591,858 
497,599 
380,420 
690,997 

511,086 

748,979 
325,635 

1/4 
1/3 
1/2 
1/4 

1/3 

1/7 
1/4 

7/11 
6/10 
5/0 
6/0 

5/11 

6/11 
7/0 

2/2 
1/11 
1/2 
1/3 

1/2 

1/6 
1/2 

1/2 
1/0 
1/2 
1/5 

1/9 

1/8 
2/9 

1/4 
1/1 
1/1 
1/1 

1/2 

1/3 
1/2 

1/4 
1/2 
-18 
•/ll 

-/9 

1/1 

-/10 

-/9 
-/8 
-j5 

-n 

-15 
-/9 

-/a 

1/2 
1/0 
-/6 
-/9 

_/8 

-/8 
-P 

l£  5. 

15  10 

15  7 
13  12 

16  3 

12  4 

13  8 
12  0 

£  s 
10  12 
10  7 
10  10 
12  11 

10  14 

11  8 
11  18 

£  s. 
4  12 

4  15 

5  10 

6  1 

5  6 

5  0 

6  5 

£ 

24  12 

25  0 
25  5 
28  2 

30  1 

27  3 
24  7 

£  «. 
2  13 
2  13 

1  17 

2  11 

1  10 

2  2 
1  9 

£  s. 
1  10 
1  9 
1  2 
1  11 

0  18 

1  8 
0  16 

£  s. 
2  5 
2  4 

1  6 

2  2 

1  7 

1  6 
1  2 

Total 

56,507,096 

3,748,574 

1/4 

6/5 

1/5 

-1/6 

1/2 

1/0 

-n 

-19 

14  2 

11  1 

5  7 

26  10 

2  2 

1  5 

1  13 

Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5  • 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

DISTRICT. 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 

Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentages  of 
Outdoor  Paupers 
to  Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total 

Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1S01-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

Li  verpool.  Wigan,  &c 

Manchester,  &c. 

Mid  Lancashire 

West  Riding 

Northumberland  and 
Durham  

The  Midlands  (Bir- 
mingham, Notts, 
and  Derby  Groups) 

South  Wales 

23 
18 
14 
21 

22 

24 
29 

24 
17 
14 
21 

28 

26 
28 

22 
17 
13 
18 

21 

23 
25 

22 
20 
16 
16 

22 

23 
25 

/o 
70 
62 
73 
84 

83 

79 
86 

0/ 

/o 
68 
56 
71 
82 

85 

77 
84 

0/ 

/o 
60 
51 
68 
77 

78 

73 
82 

/o 
55 
55 
67 
71 

76 

72 
82 

£ 

313,518 
251,851 
189,202 
386,150 

235,852 

391,327 
152,079 

£ 

345,502 
279,243 
215,468 
382,150 

287,907 

428,007 
168,299 

£ 

511,456 
419,817 
325,813 
587,210 

412,758 

629,968 
279,271 

£ 

591,858 
497,599 
380,420 
690,997 

511,086 

748,979 
325,635 

5/4 
4/5 
3/3 
4/3 

3/11 

4/10 
5/5 

5/3 
4/4 
3/2 
3/9 

3/11 

4/8 
.  4/6 

6/9 
5/9 
4/3 
5/1 

4/9 

5/10 
6/0 

7/11 
6/10 
5/0 
6/0 

5/11 

6/11 
7/0 

Total  ... 

21 

22 

19 

20 

77 

76 

71 

69 

1,919,979 

2,106,576 

3,166,293 

3,746,574 

4/5 

4/2 

5/5 

6/5 
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III— GREAT  URBAN  GENTSES— ccmtinml 
Remarks. 


Table  A. — The  large  proportion  of  children  in  mining 
districts  is  noticeable,  and  in  the  same  districts  there 
are  fewest  old  people.  An  explanation  may  be  found 
in  the  attraction  to  the  mines  of  men  in  full  vigour, 
their  early  marriage,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of 
wives  industrially  employed  in  these  as  compared  to  the 
manufacturing  districts.  But  it  is  very  unsatisfactory 
to  find  that  in  the  same  districts  the  proportion  of 
paupers  under  16  is  largest,  and  that  the  old  also  show 
a  more  than  average  amount  of  pauperism.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Midlands  (where  coal  mining 
is  combined  with  manufacture)  and  Liverpool,  Wigan, 
&c.  (where  it;  is  combined  with  shipping  and  manufac- 
ture), show  rather  more  pauperism  in  old  age  than  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  coal  mining  is  the 
more  dominant  industry.  At  every  age  South  Wales 
come  5  out  badly. 

Taking  all  ages  together,  the  ratio  varies  from  14  per 
1,000  in  Mid-Lancashire  to  24  per  1,000  in  South  Wales  ; 
and  would  seem  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  Mid-Lancashire  in  every  direction. 

Table  B. — The  total  expenditure  amounts  to  a  very 
large  sum,  but  it  is  not  very  great  in  proportion  either  to 
assessable  value  or  to  population.  Compared  to  popula- 
tion it  is  highest  in  the  Liverpool  Group  at  7s.  \ld.,  and  I 


lowest  in  Mid  Lancashire  at  5s.,  a  very  considerable 
difference.  The  cost  per  pauper  is  highest  in  the  West 
Riding,  being  combined  (as  so  often  is  the  case)  with  a 
low  rite  pjr  head  of  population  ;  and  is  lowest  in  South 
Wales,  where  the  rate  per  head  of  population  is  high. 

Table  C. — In  the  Great  Provincial  Urban  populations 
collectively  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  ratio 
of  pauperism  to  population  since  1875 ;  nor  has  the 
variation  in  any  of  the  component  groups  been  great. 
There  is  a  tendency  upwards  in  the  first  decade  (revers- 
ing the  general  experience),  downwards  in  the  second, 
and  up  again  in  the  third  ;  which  may  indicate  move- 
ments of  contraction  or  expansion  of  trade  ;  but  the 
yearly  fluctuations  would  be  required  in  order  to  show 
this  satisfactorily.  The  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
out-relief  given  applies  to  every  group  unit,  and  with 
two  slight  exceptions  is  persistent. 

In  the  ten  years  1881/2-1891/2  the  total  expenditure 
was  comparati  vely  stationary,  and  the  rate  of  expenditure 
p3r  head  declined  in  every  group.  Since  1891/2,  however, 
the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and  has  outrun  the  growth 
of  population— most  markedly  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  character  of  this  movement  has  been  strikingly 
uniform. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


IV— OTHER  URBAN. 


(For  Detailed  Tables  see  pp.  392-399.) 


Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population, 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

-16 

16  59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

(Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

Total. 

-16 

16-59 

60  and 

over. 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

M. 

F. 

and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

North  

North  Midland 
South  Midland 

East  

South  West;  

South  East  

771,274 
933,469 
831,637 
343,024 
968,462 
753,997 

i 

< 
< 
< 
< 

351 
364 
340 
340 
316 
312 

582 
571 
579 
574 
598 
603 

30 
29 
33 
36 
36 
35 

37 
36 
48 
50 
50 
50 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

17,436 
22,240 
18,011 
8,439 
24,025 
15,893 

% 
2  3 
2  4 
2  2 
2-5 
2-5 
21 

% 
21 
2  2 

1-  9 

2-  1 
2-1 
1-9 

% 

0-  8 

1-  0 

0-  8 

ro 

1-  0 
0-7 

% 
12-1 
14-1 

10-  8 

11-  3 
9-7 

11-5 

% 
18-0 
17-7 

14-  7 

15-  8 
17-3 
14  3 

% 

15 -  a 

16-  i 
131 
139 
141 
131 

Other  Urban 
Total 

4,601,863 

<* 

337 

585 

33 

45 

1000 

106,044 

2*3 

2-1 

0-9 

11-5 

16-3 

14  2 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  oyer  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

np  to  fi  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


10  11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17  18 


DISTRICT. 


North  ... 
North  Midland... 
South  Midland. 
East 

South  West 
.South  East 


Other  Urban 
Total  .. 


Assess- 
able 
Value  i> 
Force, 
1903-4. 


£ 

4,125,041 
4,045,081 
4,433,796 
1,530,663 
4,840,713 
4,920,072 


23,895,366 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture on 
Relief  of 
Poor, 
1904-5. 


£ 

252,869 
339,485 
316,363 
151,402 
373,311 
339,078 


1,772,508 


8™  • 

in  U3  K 

2  05  ^ 


1/3 
1/8 
1/5 
2/- 
1/7 
1/5 


1/6 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


o 


6/7 

7/3 

7/7 

8/10 

7/9 

9/0 


7/9 


1/3 
1/6 
1/9 
1/11 
1/7 
2/2 


1/8 


2/5 
2/8 
2/1 
2/3 
2/5 
1/9 


2/4 


1/2 
1/2 
1/5 
1/8 
1/6 
1/11 


1/5 


-/9 

-/10 

1/3 

1/7 

1/2 

1/6 


1/2 


O  -C 


-15 
-15 
-14 
-15 

-15 
-/8 


-/s 


5  v 
OK 


-n 

-is 

-/9 
1/0 
-/8 
1/0 


-/9 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


< 

E- 
O 
H 


£  s. 

12  11 
11  7 
14  7 
14  12 

13  4 
17  1 


13  11 


£  s. 
11  16 


11  4 

11  5 

12  8 

11  12 

12  2 


11  13 


OS? 


£  s. 
6  5 

5  14 

6  13 
5  14 

5  19 

6  4 


6  1 


a 
a 
i-i 


£  s. 

28  12 
26  15 
26  0 

31  7 

29  14 

32  13 


29  0 


£  s. 
1  11 

1  7 

2  7 
2  12 
2  1 
2  16 


2  0 


5  5 

O-S 


£  s. 
0  16 
0  12 
0  14 
0  13 

0  14 

1  4 


0  15 


£ 

1  2 
1  2 
1  7 
1  13 
1  4 
1  17 


1  6 


Table  C—  Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

DISTRICT. 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentage  of  Out- 
door Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total 

Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

T881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

North*  ... 
North  Midland  ... 
South  Midlandt  ... 

East   

South  West 
South  Ea>t 

25 
27 
35 
43 
40 
34 

26 
25 
30 
30 
30 
26 

23 
23 
26 
32 
29 
•26 

23 
30 

23 
28 
25 
22 

% 

79 

81 

78 

82 

83 

76 

% 

79 

77 

74 

74 

78 

69 

% 

80 

76 

71 

76 

78 

67 

% 

77 

79 

69 

73 

75 

62 

£ 

106  317 

163,845 
182,261 
89,762 
206,624 
172,500 

£ 

131,123 
169,024 
186,291 
93,763 
234,978 
209,836 

£ 

233,166 
267,015 
284,767 
126,473 
327,694 
304,045 

£ 

252,869 
339,485 
316,363 
151,402 
373,311 
339,078 

4/1 

5/0 
6/1 
6/7 
5/9 
6/3 

4/1 
4/7 

5/6 
6/2 
5/8 
6/6 

6/1 

5/9 

6/10 

7/4 

6/9 

8/1 

6/7 
7/3 
7/7 
8/10 
7/9 
9/0 

Other  Urban 
Total 

34 

28 

26 

25 

80 

76 

75 

73 

921,309 

1,025,065 

1,543,160 

1,772,508 

5/9 

5/4 

6/8 

7/9 

*  Harrow  is  omitted  in  1875,  and  Grimsby  in  1875  an 
omitted  from  the  total  expenditure  of  1881-2. 


1885,  from  the  proportionate  figures  of  pauperism.    Grimsby  is  also 
f  Inc'uding  Barton  Regi?. 
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IV.— OTHER  URBAN — continued. 
Remarks. 


Table  A. — It  will  be  seen  that,  wherever  found,  the 
minor  urban  populations  are  increasing ;  and  that  in  the 
Midlands  and  in  the  part  of  the  South  East  within  hail 
of  London  (see  p.  398,  Table  A  4)  the  increase  is 
rapid.  Altogether  four  and  a  half  million  people  are 
included.  The  proportion  of  paupers  of  all  ages  to 
population  varies  very  little — viz.,  from  21  per  1000,  as 
a  minimum,  in  the  South -East,  up  to  25  per  1000  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  and  South-West ;  and,  taking  children 
by  themselves,  the  differences  are  also  quite  small. 
With  those  from  1G  to  59  the  figures  vary  from  *7  to  1%. 
All  these  ratios  are  fairly  low,  but  with  the  old  the  ratios 
are  everywhere  rather  high,  or  from  13%  to  16%  01  the 
population  of  same  age  ;  the  North  and  North  Midland 
being  the  highest,  and  the  South  Midland  and  South- 
East  the  lowest.  The  same  order  applies  to  the 
proportion  of  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  who  are  from 
79%  to  62%  of  the  whole  number  of  paupers. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  pauperism,  whether  reckoned 
per  head  of  the  population  or  per  pauper  relieved,  is 
highest  in  the  South-East,  where  there  is  least  pauperism, 
and  lowest  in  the  North  Midlands,  where  pauperism  is 
above  the  average.  It  may  be  noticed  that  (leaving  the 
East  out  of  account)  we  find  in  the  South-East  the 
smallest  population  combined  with  the  highest  assessable 


value.  The  burden  of  pauperism,  as  measured  by  cost 
per  £  of  assessable  value  is,  on  the  average,  heavier 
here  than  in  the  Great  Urban  Centres,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  in  the  Eastern  Group  of  Urban  Unions. 

Table  C. — On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  continuous 
diminution  of  pauperism  since  1875  in  these  groups,  but, 
taken  group  by  group,  there  are  some  irregularities. 
The  North  is  the  only  group  showing  increase  between 
1875  and  1885,  and  the  North  Midland  the  only  group 
in  which  there  was  increase  between  1895  and  1905. 
This  increase  is  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
Leicester  and  Northampton  figures.  The  other  groups 
maintain  a  fairly  steady  decrease  of  pauperism  in  pro- 
portion to  population. 

Coupled  with  this  improvement  we  find  a  decreasing 
proportion  of  out-relief,  but  the  percentage  of  relief  so 
given  remains  large  on  the  whole.  The  irregular  course 
of  the  North  Midland  figures  is  again  traceable  almost 
entirely  to  Leicester  and  Northampton. 

The  expenditure  per  head  was  less  in  1891  than  ten 
years  earlier,  but  has  risen  very  rapidly  since  then,  so 
that  the  5s.  9d.  per  head  of  1881,  which  fell  to  5s.  4d.  in 
1891,  became  6s.  8d.  in  1901  and  7s.  9d.  three  years  later. 
This  movement  towards  greater  expenditure  is  visible 
throughout. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 

V.— SEMI-RURAL. 
(For  Detailed  Tables  see  pp.  400-415.) 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution 

OF 

Total 

] 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 

Increas- 
ing or 
Decreas- 
ing 1891- 
1901. 

Population 

1901. 

Pauperism 

1 

■Population  at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

(Sept.  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together 

South— 
Kent,   Surrey,  and  Sussex 

(Oroup  1)  ... 
Hants  to  Cornwall  (South 

to  South-West)  (Group  2) 

649,740 
862,859 

< 

338 
338 

576 
558 

40 
45 

46 
59 

1000 
1000 

4  4  nfirj 
11,997 

% 

1  -o 
18 

% 
1-6 

20 

O 

0-6 
0-8 

% 

10-  1 

11-  8 

% 
12-9 

17-4 

■'•X'J 

11-6 
15-0 

Total   

Central  (Midlands  and 
East)— 

Berks  to  Norfolk  (South 
Mid. and  Eastern)  (Group 
3)  

Severn  Valley  (West  Mid- 
land) (Group  4)  

Shropshire  toCheshire(N.W. 
Midland)  (Group  5) 

Leicester  to  Lincoln  (N.E. 
Mid.   and  East)  (Group 
6)  

1,512,599 

< 

338 

566 

43 

53 

1000 

36,141 

2-4 

1-8 

0-8 

11-1 

15-8 

13-7 

979,164 
481,518 
802,743 

464,884 

< 
< 
< 

352 
340 
357 

353 

554 
561 
563 

562 

43 
44 
37 

40 

51 
55 
43 

45 

1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 

25,946 
12,353 
17,144 

11,840 

2-6 
2-6 
21 

2-5 

1-8 
1-9 
1-9 

1-8 

0-3 
0-3 
0-3 

0-3 

12-3 
12-2 
10-6 

132 

18-  8 
15-8 
14-1 

19-  5 

161 
14-2 
12-5 

166 

Total   

North — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and 
the  North  (Group  7)  ... 

2,728,303 

< 

351 

560 

41 

48 

1000 

67,283 

2-5 

1-8 

0-9 

12-2 

17-1 

14-9 

960,553 

< 

347 

573 

37 

43 

1000 

16,398 

1-7 

1-6 

06 

8-1 

11-1 

9-7 

Wales— 
N.  and  S.Wales  (Group  8) 

584,259 

< 

348 

563 

37 

46 

1000 

16,294 

2-8 

2-5 

1-0 

10-2 

20-6 

15-9 

Semi-Rurat.  Total... 

5,785,720 

< 

347 

58* 

40 

49 

1000 

136,116 

2-3 

1-9 

0-8 

11-1 

16-2 

13-8 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*( rapidly  increasing) 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Eft"  Eft 

Eft  iJ 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 

|   Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 

DISTRICT. 

Assessable 
Value  in 

Force, 

1903-4. 

Total 
expenditur 
on  Relief  o 
Poor,  1904-!: 

Cost  per  £  c 
Assessable  Va 

Total. 

In  mainten- 
ance. 

Out-relief. 

Lunatics. 

Salaries. 

Loan  Charges. 

Other 
Expenses. 

Total. 

In  mainten- 
ance. 

Out-relief. 

Lunatics. 

Salaries. 

Loan  Charges. 

<-  £ 

»  3 

5  8 
m 

South— 
Kent,     Surrey,  and 
Sussex  (Group  1)  ... 
Hants  to  Cornwall  (S 
to  £outk-West)  (Group 
2)   

£ 

3,963,948 
4,406,970 

£ 

265,311 
337,957 

1/4 
1/6 

8/2 
7/10 

1/11 
1/3 

1/7 
2/11 

1/8 
1/6 

1/7 
1/4 

15 
-/2 

1/0 

-/8 

£  s. 
17  1 

12  2 

£  s. 
12  7 

11  0 

£ 

5  18 

6  4 

£  s. 
33  0 

25  8 

£  s. 
3  5 

2  0 

£  s. 
0  17 

0  6 

£s. 
2  2 

1  0 

Total   

Central (Midlands 

and  East)— 
Berks  to  Norfolk  (S. 

Midland)  and  Eastern) 

(Group  3)   

Severn    Valley  (West 

Midland)  (Group  4)  ... 
Shropshire  to  Cheshire 

(N.W.   Mid.)  (Group 

5)   

Leicester  to  Lincoln  (N. 

E.  Midland  and  E.) 

(Group  6)   

8,370,918 

603,268 

1/3 

8/0 

1/7 

2/4 

1/7 

1/5 

-IS 

-/10 

13  17 

11  14 

6  2 

28  7 

2  9 

0  10 

1  8 

5,330,868 
2,648,398 

4,443,913 

2,423,117 

398,341 
178,909 

261,892 

164,386 

1/6 
1/4 

1/2 

1/4 

8/2 
7/3 

6/6 

7/1 

1/7 
1/5 

1/5 

1/0 

3/0 
2/6 

2/0 

3/5 

1/5 
1/5 

1/0 
1/1 

1/3 
1/2 

1/0 

-/10 

-12 
-/4 

-/2 

/9 
-/7 

-/9 

-/7 

12  11 

11  17 

12  12 
11  19 

12  11 
10  11 

10  5 

10  17 

6  7 
5  16 

5  16 

7  9 

26  1 
23  15 

25  16 

27  18 

1  18 
1  18 

1  19 

1  8 

0  5 
0  10 

0  13 

0  7 

1  4 

0  19 

1  10 
0  IS 

Total   

North — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
and  the  North  (Group 
7)   

14,848,296 

1,003,728 

1/4 

7/4 

1/4 

2/8 

1/3 

1/1 

-/3 

-/9 

12  7 

11  4 

6  8 

25  15 

1  17 

0  8 

1  4 

5,612,191 

257,992 

/ll 

5/5 

1/1 

1/9 

1/0 

-/10 

-12 

-/7 

12  18 

11  0 

6  4 

25  18 

1  19 

0  9 

1  8 

Wales— 
N.  and  S.  Wales  (Group 
8)   

2,621,217 

199,808 

1/6 

6/10 

-/10 

3/9 

1/0 

-/» 

-12 

-/4 

10  15 

11  8 

7  4 

23  17 

1  3 

0  5 

L)  12 

Semi-Rural  Total... 

31,452,622 

2,064,796 

1/4 

7/2 

1/4 

2/7 

1/3 

1/1 

-/3 

-/8 

12  13 

11  7 

6  7 

26  8 

1  19 

0  9 

1  4 

Table  C. 
3      4  5 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Percentage  of  Out 
door  Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 

Total 

Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

•7 
L 

% 

"l 

lo 

£ 

£ 

78 

70 

68 

64 

170,287 

172,014 

243,212 

265,311 

6/7 

6/0 

7/6 

8/2 

88 

85 

85 

81 

318,833 

291,640 

325,840 

337,957 

7/7 

6/7 

7/7 

7/10 

85 

ol 

fin 

75 

489,120 

463,654 

569,052 

603,268 

7/2 

6/4 

7/6 

8/0 

86 

82 

81 

80 

289,591 

280,893 

358,727 

398.341 

7/1 

6/3 

7/4 

8/2 

85 

81 

81 

79 

134,916 

133,240 

16t,916 

178,909 

6/1 

6/0 

6/10 

7/5 

82 

74 

74 

73 

168,321 

175,319 

235,803 

261,892 

4/9 

4/7 

5/10 

6/6 

87 

83 

86 

85 

105,847 

127,313 

147,678 

164,586 

5/3 

5/8 

6/4 

7/1 

85 

80 

80 

79 

698,675 

716,765 

907,124 

1,003,728 

5/10 

5/7 

6/8 

7/4 

83 

81 

80 

76 

190  230 

196,594 

237,716 

257,992 

4/5 

4/4 

4/11 

5/5 

94 

92 

91 

88 

169,224 

151,084 

178,120 

199,808 

6/8 

5/8 

6/1 

6/10 

86 

82 

81 

79 

1,547,249 

1,528,097 

1,892,012 

2,064,796 

6/1 

5/7 

6/7 

7/2 

DISTRICT. 


Paupers  per  1,000  of 
Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 


1875 


South— 
Kent,  Surrey,  and 

Sussex  (Group  1 )]  37 
Hants  to  Cornwall: 
(South  to  South-] 
West)  (Group  2)  52 


Total 


47 


Central  (Mid- 
lands and 
East) 

Berks  to  Norfolk 
(South  Mid.  and 
Eastern)(Group3i  49 

Severn  Valley 
(West  Midland) 
(Group  4)        ...  38 

Shropshire  to 
Cheshire  (N.W 
Midland)  (Group 

5)  ...     .  ... 

Leicester  to  Lin- 
coln (N.E.  Mid. 
and  East)(Group 

6)    32 


Total 

North — 
Lancashire,  York 
shire    and  the 
North  (Group  7) 

Wales — 
N.  and  S.  Wales 
(Group  8) 

Semi-Rural 
Total 


36 


23 


45 


38 


1885 

27 

39 
34 


35 
31 

23 


29 


22 


40 
30 


1895 


23 
36 


31 


32 
30 


28 


20 


33 


28 


1905 

21 

29 
25 


29 
27 

23 

26 
26 


18 


23 
25 


Remarks. 


Table  A  divides  England  into  four  sections,  contain- 
ing in  all  eight  sub  division.",  into  which  are  grouped  all 
the  unions  of  semi-rural  character.  The  population 
concerned  amounts  to  five  and  three-quarter  millions, 
and  is  increasing  almost  everywhere.  There  are  fewest 
children  and  most  old  persons  in  the  South,  where  96 
per  1000  are  over  60  years  of  age,  but  otherwise  the 
variations  from  the  mean  in  this  respect  are  slight.  On 
the  other  hand  the  extent  of  pauperism  varies  from  17 
per  1000  in  the  Northern  Group  to  28  per  1000  in  Wales  ; 
and  similar  differences  are  shown  at  each  age,  the  North 
having  always  the  lowest  record  and  Wales  the  highest, 
except  that  in  Wales  comparatively  few  old  men  receive 
relief.  This  would  seem  to  be  consequent  on  an  out- 
relief  policy  in  favour  of  women. 

If  we  compare  the  component  parts — the  groups  with- 
in the  sections — tbe  South  East  (Group  1)  shows  to 
distinct  advantage  in  these  Semi-Rural  Unions,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  minor  Urban  Unions, 
due  doubtless  to  the  proximity  of  London  ;  while  the 
remainder  of  the  South,  from  Hants  to  Cornwall, 
approximates  to  Wales  in  degree  of  pauperism  at  each 
age. 

In  the  Central  Group  the  average  pauperism  is  every- 
where equally  high,  except  in  the  Shropshire-Cheshire 
district,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  difference  in 
favour  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  occurs  entirely  and 
only  with  the  old. 

Table  B  deals  with  an  expenditure  of  two  millions  on 
a  rateable  value  of  thirty-one  millions.  It  amounts  to 
7s.  2d.  per  head  of  the  population,  and  varies  from  5s.  5d. 
in  the  North  to  8s.  in  the  South.  The  average  cost  per 
pauper  relieved  is  also  highest  in  the  South,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  South  East  with  its  London  influences,  and 
otherwise  the  ordinary  rule  applies  ;  the  cost  per  pauper 
being  highest  in  the  North  where  the  burthen  on  the 
community  is  least. 

Table  C  shows  marked  and  continuous  improvement 
in  the  degree  of  pauperism,  with  the  exception  of  Shrop- 
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shire  and  Cheshire,  where  the  excellent  record  of  1875 
has  been  barely  maintained,  although  the  numbers  in 
receipt  of  out-relief  show  continuous  restriction.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  under  present  conditions  a 
positive  limit  is  soon  reached  below  which  no  further 
reduction  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  pauperism  can  be  looked 
for.  Combined  with  general  improvement  a  levelling 
tendency  may  be  traced.  In  1875  the  total  range  for 
these  Semi-Rural  Groups  was  from  22  to  52  paupers  per 
1000  population,  yielding  a  mean  average  of  38.  In  1905 
the  range  shown  is  from  18  to  29  per  1000,  with  a  mean 
average  of  25.  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  which  in  1875 
stood  lowest  with  22  per  1000,  stands  at  23  per  1000  in 
1905,  and  the  first  place  has  passed  to  the  Semi-Rural 
Unions  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  the  North. 

The  proportion  of  out-relief  given  is  everywhere  some- 
what less  than  in  1875,  but  except  in  the  Kent  and 
Surrey  District,  overshadowed  by  London,  where  it  falls 
below  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  the  proportion  is  always 
rather  high,  varying  from  73  %>  in  Shropshire  and 
Cheshire  to  88  %  in  Wales.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
reduction  took  place  between  1875  and  1885,  and  again 
between  1895  and  1905,  and  hardly  at  all  in  the  inter- 
vening decade. 

The  improvement  noticeable  in  pauperism  does  not 
extend  to  expenditure,  which,  compared  to  population, 
has  increased  very  much  in  every  group  of  Semi-Rural 
Unions  since  1891,  after  having  decreased  in  two  of  the 
four  groups  during  the  previous  decade.  This  turn  in 
affairs,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  Urban 
Groups,  is  even  more  marked  here,  although  the  increases 
shown  since  1891  are  not  quite  so  great  as  in  the  Urban 
Districts.  They  are,  however,  serious  enough.  In  this 
Table  the  increase  in  amount  varies  from  Is.ld.  to  2s.2d. 
for  the  thirteen  years,  or  from  2d.  to  Is.  10c?.  for  the 
twenty-three  years.  The  smallest  increase  of  expenditure 
for  the  twenty-three  years  is  in  Wales,  and  the  next 
smallest  in  the  S.  West  of  England,  and  in  both  cases 
the  decrease  in  the  first  decade  was  Is.  per  head- 
Figures  so  remarkable  as  these  demand  explanation. 
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VI.— EURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL. 
(For  Detailed  Tables  see  pp.  416-433.) 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 

2  3  4         5      6      7      8  9  10     11       12  13 


14 


15 


DISTRICT. 


>vOUTH — 

Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex 

(Group  1) 
Hants,  Wilts  and  Dorset 

(Group  2)  

Somerset,  Devon  and  Corn 

wall  (Group  3)  

Total   

Central  and  East— 
S.  and  E.  Midlands  (Berks 

to  Cambs.  and  Hunts.) 

(Group  4)  

Eastern  Counties  (Group  5 
West   and    North  -  West 

Midland  (Gloucester  to 

Stafford)  (Group  6) 
Leicester  to  Lincoln  (Group 

7)  


Total  ... 

North — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  North  (Group  8) 

Wales — 
Wales     and  Monmouth 
(Group  9)  

Rural  Total 


Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  ana 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901 

Increas- 
ing or 
Decreas- 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 

aver. 

ing  1891- 
1901. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

230,292 

346 

549 

52 

53 

1000 

5,732 

% 
2  5 

/o 
1-8 

/o 
0-8 

/o 

10-8 

/o 

16-0 

°/ 
/o 

13-5 

306,769 

350 

538 

53 

59 

1000 

10,212 

3-3 

22 

1-2 

133 

20-5' 

17-1 

404,930 

> 

338 

548 

51 

63 

1000 

13,582 

3  4 

2-2 

1-3 

12-3 

20-4 

16  8 

941,991 

> 

344 

545 

03 

1000 

29,526 

31 

2-1 

1-2 

12*3 

19*5 

16-1 

485,611 
592,614 

> 
> 

351 
357 

533 
521 

55 
57 

61 

65 

1000 
1000 

14,664 
21,924 

3-0 

37 

1-  9 

2-  1 

1-0 

1-2 

13-1 
15-2 

18-1 

22-8 

15-7 
19-3 

364,050 

> 

352 

535 

54 

59 

1000 

10,297 

2-8 

2-0 

09 

11-4 

16-9 

14-3 

542,389 

350 

547 

49 

54 

1000 

14,210 

2-6 

1-7 

0.9 

11-8 

17-5 

14-8 

1,984,664 

> 

352 

534 

54 

60 

1000 

61,095 

3-1 

1-9 

1-0 

13-1 

19-3 

16-4 

401,551 

339 

562 

49 

50 

1000 

8,058 

2-0 

1-7 

0-7 

7-9 

12-6 

10-3 

447,477 

341 

551 

49 

59 

1000 

13,580 

3'0 

2-2 

1-2 

9-1 

19-6 

14-8 

3,775,683 

> 

348 

541 

52 

59 

1000 

112,259 

3'0 

2-0 

1-0 

11-9 

18-7 

15-6 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  6  %  Increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


l 


9    10  11 


12 


13 


14     15     16    17  18 


RE  ON 

Poor, 

o 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Head  of  Population. 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Pauper. 

Assessable 
Value  in 
Force,  1903 

Total 
Expenditu 
Relief  of 
1904-5. 

Cost  per 

Assessable 

Value. 

Total. 

In-mairi- 
tenance. 

Out-relief. 

 .  

Lunatics. 

J  Salaries. 

» 

3  5s 

O  -C 

Other 
Expenses. 

Total. 

In  -  main- 
tenance. 

Out-relief. 

Lnnatics. 

Salaries. 

Loan 
Charges. 

Other 
Expenses. 

£ 

£ 

£  5. 

£  s 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£  s. 

£s. 

£s. 

1,245,077 

106,559 

1/9 

9/3 

2/0 

2/3 

1/11 

2/1 

-1-2 

-lib 

15  6 

13  9 

5  17 

33  8 

3  8 

0  4 

1  9 

1,538,325 

149,757 

1/11 

9/9 

1/8 

3/5 

1/10 

2/0 

-/I 

-/9 

12  14 

11  15 

6  2 

26  8 

2  13 

0  2 

0  19 

1,850,774 

163,737 

1/9 

8/1 

1/2 

3/7 

1/6 

1/2 

-/I 

-/7 

10  19 

10  12 

6  7 

2519 

1  12 

0  2 

0  15 

4,634,176 

420,053 

1/10 

8/10 

1/7 

3/2 

1/8 

1/8 

-/I 

-/8 

12  9 

11  16 

27 16 

2  7 

0  3 

0  19 

2,671,774 
2,469,947 

226,500 
301,054 

1/8 

2/5 

9/4 
10/2 

1/9 
1/11 

3/1 
3/11 

1/7 
1/7 

1/10 
1/10 

-/4 

~/2 

-/9 
-/» 

13  2 
11  18 

12  6 
14  2 

6  3 
5  18 

24  14 
28  17 

2  10 
2  2 

0  9 
0  4 

1  2 
0  19 

2,055,339 

155,280 

1/6 

8/6 

1/7 

2/9 

1/6 

1/7 

-/2 

-/ll 

12  4 

10  13 

5  13 

25  0 

2  5 

0  5 

1  6 

3,006,171 

210,183 

1/5 

7/9 

1/2 

3/7 

1/1 

1/2 

-/B 

-/« 

13  0 

12  11 

7  15 

2717 

1  18 

0  8 

J  17 

10,203,231 

893,017 

1/9 

9/0 

1/7 

3/5 

1/5 

1/7 

-/3 

-/9 

12  10 

12  11 

6  7 

26  13 

2  4 

0  6 

1  0 

2,743,859 

134,789 

V- 

6/9 

1/2 

2/5 

1/2 

1/1 

-/3 

-/8 

13  12 

11  7 

7  0 

25  4 

2  4 

0  10 

1  7 

1,807,977 

170,968 

1/11 

7/8 

-/ll 

4/1 

1/2 

-/ll 

-/2 

-/s 

11  5 

11  8 

7  9 

24  13 

1  7 

3  4 

)  12 

19,389,243 

1,618,827 

1/8 

8/7 

1/6 

3/4 

1/5 

1/6 

-/2 

-/8 

12  8 

12  3 

5  10 

26 13b  3 

)  5 

L  0 

DISTRICT. 


South— 
Kent,  Surrey,    and  Sussex 

(Group  1)   

Hants,   Wilts,   and  Dorset 

(Group  2)   

Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn 

wall  (Group  3)   

Total 

Central  and  East— 
S.  and  E.  Midlands  (Berks 

to    Cambs.    and  Hunts. 

(Group  4) 
Eastern  Counties  (Group  5) 
West     and     North  -  West 

Midlands    (Gloucester  to 

Stafford)  (Group  6) 
Leicester  to  Lincoln  (Grouj 

7)   


Total 

North — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  North  (Group  8) 

Wales— 
Wales  and  Monmouth(Group 
9)   

Rural  Total 
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VI.-RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL— continued. 
Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

DISTRICT. 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor  Pauper? 
toTotalNumber 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total 

Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

188S 

1895 

1905 

188 1-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

South— 

Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex 
(Group  1)  

Hants,  Wilts  and  Dorset 
(Group  2)...   

Somerset,  Devon  aud  Corn- 
wall (Group  3)  

52 
66 
54 

36 
43 
45 

31 
41 
43 

27 
35 
34 

% 
82 
88 
90 

% 
77 

84 

87 

% 
75 
84 
89 

% 

i  o 

80 
84 

£ 

91,177 
136,669 
166,723 

£ 

83  769 
124  580 
144,177 

£ 

102  298 
144,366 
158,225 

£ 

106,559 
149,757 
163,737 

8/3 
8/8 
7/6 

7/4- 

8/0 
6/9 

8/1 1 

9/5 
7/10 

v/ 0 

8/1 

Total  

58 

42 

39 

33 

RR 
oo 

R4 

84 

Ov 

394,869 

404  889 

420,053 

8/0 

7/3 

fi/7 
0/  f 

8  10 

Central  and  East— 
S.  and  E.  Midlands  (Berks 

to  Canibs.  and  Hunts.) 

(Group  4)  

Eastern   Counties  (Group 

5)  ... 

West  and  North-West  Mid- 
land (Gloucester  to  Staf- 
ford) (Group  6)  .. 

51 
57 

41 

34 

35 
43 

33 
29 

34 
46 

33 
29 

33 
40 

32 
27 

85 
87 

85 
87 

79 

82 

80 
82 

79 
84 

81 
84 

78 
83 

79 
84 

199,280 
248  902 

132,219 
*  170,8 14 

176,161 

232,083 

117,900 
160,554 

209,432 
274,148 

144,746 
191,093 

226,500 
301  054 

155,280 
210,183 

7/8 
8/0 

6/10 
5/10 

6/11 

7/6 

6/4 
6/0 

8/8 
9/3 

7/11 
VI 

9/4 
10/2 

8/6 
7/9 

Total  

48 

35 

36 

34 

86 

81 

83 

81 

751,215 

686,698 

819,419 

893,017 

7/1 

6/9 

8/3 

9/0 

North — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  North  (Group  8)  ... 

28 

26 

23 

22 

86 

82 

82 

80 

119.724 

111,686 

123,886 

134,789 

5/8 

5/6 

6/2 

6/9 

Wales — 
Wales  and  Monmouth 
(Group  9)  

54 

43 

36 

31 

94 

92 

90 

88 

175,123 

156,423 

158,023 

170,968 

7/5 

7/0 

7/1 

7/8 

Rural  Total  ... 

48 

37 

36 

32 

88 

84 

84 

82 

1,440,931 

1,307,333 

1,506,217 

1,618,827 

7/3 

6/9 

8/0 

8/7 

*  Includes  Grimsby,  which  at  this  date  formed  part  of  Caistor  Union.  It  having  since  become  a  separate  Union,  the 
figures  for  subsequent  periods  are  included  under  "  Other  Urban." 


REMARKS. 


Table  A. — The  Rural  population  as  here  grouped  is 
either  stationary  or  decreasing.  The  proportion  in  the 
active  years  of  life  is  largest  in  the  North,  where  both 
young  and  old,  but  especially  the  old,  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  The  proportion  of  the  old  affords  the 
most  interesting  comparison,  being  114  per  1000  for  the 
Midlands,  111  for  the  South,  108  for  Wales,  and  99  for 
the  North.  The  maximum  shown  is  122  per  1000  for 
the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Midlands. 

As  regards  Pauperism,  the  North  has  only  20  per  1000 
of  all  ages,  whereas  the  other  groups  show  30  or  31 
per  1000.  The  advantage  of  the  North  is  maintained 
at  every  age.  In  total  the  South  and  the  Midlands  are 
equal,  and  are  slightly  more  pauperised  than  Wales.  In 
detail  the  Eastern  Counties  are  the  worst,  with  37  per 
1000,  followed  by  Somerset,  etc.,  with  34  and  Hants,  &c, 
with  33  per  1000  ;  while  Kent,  etc.,  have  only  25  and 
Leicester,  &c,  26  per  1000.  The  proportion  of  the  old 
in  receipt  of  relief  follows  approximately  the  same  order, 
being  193  per  1000  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  falling 
to  103  per  1000  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  North. 
The  small  number  of  old  men  compared  to  old  women 
paupers  in  Wales  is  again  noticeable. 

Table  B. — The  high  expenditure  compared  to  rateable 
value  in  the  Eastern  Counties  is  noteworthy,  and  the 


cost  par  head  of  the  population  is  also  the  greatest 
shown.  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  North  stand  as 
usual  at  the  other  extreme  in  both  respects,  and  again  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  pauper  varies  inversely, 
being  on  the  whole  lowest  where  the  amount  of  pauperism 
is  greatest. 

Table  C. — The  reduction  of  pauperism  since  1875  is 
considerable  throughout,  and  most  marked  (as  always) 
where  the  ratio  in  1875  was  highest.  The  Midland 
groups,  which  show  some  reaction  between  1885  and 
1895,  have  on  the  whole  hardly  mended  their  position 
since  1885,  and  they  contain  fully  half  the  population 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  The  out-relief  system 
prevails  everywhere.  The  total  figures  tell  the  story, 
being  88%  in  1875,  84"/0  in  1885,_  84%  in  1895,  and  82°/, 
in  1905.  The  Midlands  exhibit  in  this  respect  also 
a  slight  reaction  between  1885  and  1895,  otherwise  the 
improvement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  if  it  is  improvement, 
is  continuous.  The  expenditure,  which  was  reduced 
between  1881  and  1891  both  in  total  and  per  head  of 
population,  has  everywdiere  increased  since  then. 
Neither  in  amount  nor  per  head  is  the  increase  anything 
like  what  we  have  seen  in  the  Urban  Unions,  but  never- 
theless, if  we  except  London,  the  cost  per  head  of  popu- 
lation remains  highest  in  the  Rural  Districts. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Table  A.- 

o. 


I. —LONDON  (INNER  GROUP). 
(For  Summary  Tables  see  pp.  368  and  369.) 
-Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 
3  45678  9  10  11 


12     13  14 


15 


DISTRICT. 


Inner— 
/  Whitechapel ... 
St.  George-in- 
the-East  ... 

J5  (  Stepney  

H     Mile  End  ... 
Bethnal  Green 
VShoreditch  ... 

Total  ... 


/Strand   

Hoi  born  

St.   Giles  and 

St.  George 
St.  George's 
(Hanover  Sq.) 
Westminster... 
^Gity  of  London 


Total 

Bermondsey 

Southwark 

Camberwell 

Greenwich 

Lambeth 

Total 


Inner  London 
Total    . . 


Population. 


Total  1901. 


78,768 

49,068 
57,937 
112,827 
129,680 
118,637 


546,917 


21,674 
129,432 

31,436 

128,256 
33,081 
26,923 


370,802 


130,760 
206,180 
259,339 
185,034 
301,895 


1,083,208 


2,000,927 


Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 


< 
< 


> 
> 


> 
> 
> 


> 

> 

< 
< 
< 


Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 


—16 


359 

393 
372 
365 
384 
357 


370 


200 
334 

208 

207 
227 
221 


254 


372 
348 
343 
354 
314 


341 


333 


60  &  < 


16—59 


595 

559 
574 
573 
556 
578 


572 

731 

608 

721 

727 
711 
707 


682 


566 
593 
588 
581 
614 


593 


604 


M.  F 


26 


28 


27 


32 


36 


Total, 


1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


1000 


1000 
1000 

1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 


38 


36 


1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1060 


1000 


1000 


Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 


1,529 

1,303 
1,889 
2,744 
2,774 
2,573 


12,812 


1,477 
5,425 

978 

3,463 
748 
1,393 


13,484 


5,652 
5,143 
6,970 
5,064 
5,622 


28,451 


54,747 


Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 


Total 


% 

1-  9 

2-  7 
3  3 
2-4 
21 

■2-2 


11! 


2  3 


6-8 

4-  2 

3-1 

2-7 

23 

5-  0 


3  6 


4-3 
2-5 
2-7 
2-7 
1-3 


2  6 


2  7 


% 
1-3 

1-  9 
3-1 

2-  4 
1-5 
1-7 


16-51 


19 


5-7 
36 

3-7 

3  2 

2-  0 

3-  5 


3  5 


4-1 
2-5 
2-7 
2-7 
1-9 


2  6 


2-5 


% 
1-2 

1-5 
1-4 
0-9 
0-6 
0-9 


10 


2-6 
1-9 

1-5 

10 

0-  9 

1-  7 


15 


1-5 
0-8 
09 
0-9 
0-7 


60  and  over. 


M.      F.  Together 


7= 

15-9 

25-2 
27-7 
149 
203 
15  0 


18  4 


49  4 
29-8 

166 

23  5 
16-3 
42-1 


27  2 


0  9 


10 


26-3 
186 
13-9 
157 
10-5 

155 


185 


% 
16-8 

18-4 
213 
189 
20-8 
166 


18  7 


61-2 
34  4 

196 

17-6 

22-8 
42-9 


28  2 


361 
20-9 
19-7 
22-8 
130 


20  1 


213 


16-3 

21-5 
24  3 

17  3 
20-6 
15-9 

18  6 


55-2 
32  4 

18-2 

20-0 
191 
42-6 


27  7 

31-8 
199 
174 
19-7 
12  0 

182 


20  1 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  Increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


i 


9  10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16      17      18  19 


DISTRICT. 


c4 


Inner— 
Whitechapel 
St.  George-in- 
the-East  ... 
Stepney 
Mile  End  ... 
Bethnal  Green 
Shoreditch  ... 

Total  ... 

'  Strand  

Holborn 
St.  Giles  and 
St.  George 
St.  George's 

Hanover  Sq.) 
Westminster 
v  City  of  London 

Total   . . . 

Bermondsey 
Southwark  ... 
Camberwell... 
Greenwich  ... 
Lambeth 

Total  ... 


Inner  London 
Total   . . 


Assess- 

Total 

Cost  per  £  of 
Assessable 
Value. 

Cost  of 

Poor  Belief  per  Head 
Population. 

OF 

Cost  of  Poor  Rklief  per  Pauper. 

able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 

Charge 

FOR  THE 

Belief  of 

Poor 
(1904-5).* 

< 

H 
O 
EH 

S3  o5 

'1  § 

s  ss 

a  J 

.& 

"3 

05 
CJ 

^3 
C* 

P 
3 

CO 
CD 
'£ 
05 

Is 

a 

Sl 

a  S 

cd  cc 
O  ,q 
H]0 

+- 

2 Ma  & 

X 

-  GO 

11 

S,  5 
O  & 

J 
< 
H 
O 
EH 

a  cu 
1  § 

£  a! 

-  a> 
)— i  ^ 

3 

o 

tn 

a 
a 

3 

DQ 

.2 
'h 

aj 
"c3 

W 

CD 

e  lL 

O  J5 
-3  O 

.  CO 

s  & 

t  s 

O  ft 

£ 

486,295 

£ 

60,867 

2/6 

20/1 

5/1 

-/2 

3/7 

3/10 

1/4 

3/2 

2/11 

£  s. 
30  0 

£  s. 
11  13 

'£  s. 
9  7 

£  s. 
32  13 

£  s. 
6  17 

£  s. 
2  7 

£  s. 
5  3 

207,510 
321,176 
429,691 
531,942 
792,532 

46,596 
60,814 
76,120 
86,035 
91,345 

4/6 
3/9 
3/7 
3/3 
2/4 

26/9 
27/8 
17/1 
19/0 
18/3 

7/5 
5/2 
4/5 
5/4 
4/8 

-/I 
-/8 
1/4 
-/6 
-/9 

2/2 

2/9 

2/6 

2/10 

3/0 

6/6 

3/1 

3/1 

3/10 

3/1 

3/8 

2/0 

-110 

2/8 

1/8 

2/0 
2/9 
1/11 
2/3 
3/1 

4/11 
11/3 
3/0 
1/7 

2/0 

35  8 
29  15 

23  0 
28  19 

24  10 

14  0 
8  17 
13  16 
13  0 
12  17 

1  5 

4  7 

5  5 
5  19 
4  12 

30  7 

29  13 

30  4 
30  14 

30  9 

9  6 

3  14 

4  13 
6  14 

5  1 

5  4 
2  8 

1  5 
4  12 

2  13 

7  0 
13  8 
4  11 

2  16 

3  4 

2,769,146 

421,777 

3/1 

20/2 

5/2 

-/8 

2/10 

3/8 

1/10 

2/6 

3/6 

27  13 

12  8 

4  17 

30  15 

5  16 

2  19 

5  9 

1,139,462 
1,452,914 

119,923 
164,869 

2/1 
2/3 

96/7 
28/2 

20/9 
7/5 

1/6 
1/10 

5/2 
3/4 

10/2 
4/7 

3/7 
3/0 

20/7 
5/0 

34/10 
3/0 

44  18 
21  14 

15  10 
12  0 

8  3 
5  7 

31  1 

30  4 

6  0 
4  6 

2  3 
2  16 

20  11 
2  16 

501,486 

52,636 

2/1 

32/10 

5/9 

-/ll 

3/1 

4/0 

3/8 

6/6 

8/11 

35  10 

11  1 

7  12 

30  8 

5  8 

4  18 

12  2 

3,311,730 
1,138,846 
5,105,874 

259,650 
85,112 
333,449 

1/7 
-  1/6 
1/4 

30/10 

36/6 

133/8 

5/8 
3/8 
14/1 

1/0 
-/9 
3/11 

2/1 

371 

5/5 

3/7 
2/5 
13/4 

3/10 

~/l 

-/3 

10/4 
14/0 
74/0 

4/4 
12/6 
22/8 

30  8 
36  7 
47  16 

12  0 
8  2 
17  19 

7  8 

11  5 

12  18 

30  17 
30  12 
32  16 

5  7 
3  18 
10  13 

5  14 
0  3 
0  4 

6  9 
20  3 
18  4 

12,650,312 

1,015,639 

1/7 

41/11 

7/7 

1/6 

3/2 

5/0 

2/11 

13/8 

8/1 

30  17 

12  14 

7  0 

30  16 

5  9 

3  4 

8  18 

925,862 
1,269,013 
1,311,172 
1,083,573 
1,907,615 

183,088 
146,332 
223,429 
153,663 
211,453 

4/0 
2/4 
3/5 
2/10 
2/3 

33/8 

17/11 

18/10 

18/6 

14/5 

7/4 

3/10 

3/1 

4/2 

2/10 

2/8 

1/1 

2/3 
1/8 
1/3 

2/7 
3/5 
1/11 
1/8 
2/4 

7/0 
2/4 
5/10 
3/1 

2/2 

4/7 
-/ll 
1/11 

2/9 

-no 

3/5 
2/9 
2/5 
2/10 
3/0 

6/1 

3/7 
4/5 
2/4 
2/0 

29  2 

21  12 
24  6 
23  9 

22  19 

14  11 

8  8 
12  13 
12  17 
11  12 

6  1 
6  18 
6  1 

5  17 

6  18 

30    6  6  14 
30    9  2  19 

29  17  4  5 

30  7  4  13 
30  12  4  6 

4  8 

1  7 

2  17 
1  3 
1  15 

5  18 

5  2 

6  10 

3  9 

4  2 

6,497,235 

917,945 

2/10 

19/2 

3/10 

1/9 

2/4 

3/1 

1/11 

2/10 

3/5 

24  5 

11  17 

6  5 

30  7 

4  13 

!  

2  17 

5  2 

21,916,693 

2,355,361 

2/2 

23/8 

4/lt 

1  1/4 

2/9 

3/7 

2/1 

4/9 

4/4 

26  13 

12  5 

6    330  11 

1 

5  2 

2  19 

6  2 

-  *  This  column  shows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  charge  upon  each  Union  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.    Amounts  paid  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  are  included,  but  of  these  only  a  part  is  Poor  Law  expenditure  (See  note  to  London  Summary,  p.  368). 
The  total  sum  expended  by  each  Union  is  shown  in  Column  13  of  Table  C  ;    the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  ligures 
represents  the  amounts  contributed  to  or  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund, 
f  Includes  some  e>penditure  other  than  Poor  Relief. 

X  Sick  Asylum  and  School  Districts  precepts  are  included  in  "  Other  Expenses  "  for  certain  Unions  (See  note  t  on  opposite  page). 
§  Metropolitan  Asylums  B  ard  charges  excluded. 
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I.-LONDON  (INNER  GROUP)— continued. 
Table-  U. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

DISTRICT. 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentage  of  Out- 
doop.  Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total 

Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904  5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

East. 

Inner— 
/  Whitechapel 
St.  George-in 
the  East  ... 
Stepney 
Mile  End  ... 
Bethnal  Green 
\Shoreditch 

26 

62 
24 
32 
23 
19 

20 

43 
22 
17 
27 
26 

22 

27 
26 
24 
32 
22 

23 

31 

38 
29 
25 
27 

7. 
29 

58 
29 
62 
43 
43 

7. 
9 

16 
17 
23 
38 
41 

7o 
3 

7 
11 

38 
34 

28 

7o 
4 

15 
20 
45 

A 

£ 

47,809 

39,807 
42,039 
39,734 
59,160 

OO,  4:01 

£ 

48,910 

42,424 
33,210 
55,109 
72,640 
72,930 

£ 

74,766 

57,824 
69,909 
88,497 
124,439 
100,811 

£ 

79,069 

65,671 
80,207 
96,457 
122,955 
108,033 

13/5 

16/11 
14/4 

7/6 
9/2 
10/10 

13/2 

18/6 
11/7 
10/3 
11/3 
11/9 

19/0 

23/7 
24/2 
15/5 
19/2 
17/0 

20/1 

26/9 
27/8 
17/1 
19/0 
18/3 

lOTAL 

26 

25 

26 

28 

46 

28 

25 

24 

zy  i  ,uuo 

325,223 

516,246 

552,392 

11/1 

12/1 

18/11 

20,2 

West. 

/Strand  ...  .. 
Hoi  born 
St.  Giles  and 

St.  George 
St.  George's 
(Hanover  Sq.) 
Westminster 
City  of  Londoi 

34 
49 

40 

32 
30 
99 

42 
52 

37 

21 
27 
81 

80 
42 

39 

26 
28 
67 

82 
52 

34 

33 
28 
61 

32 
61 

41 

59 
39 
61 

25 
48 

26 

22 
25 
52 

23 
34 

31 

17 
10 
41 

12 
36 

19 

21 
12 

28 

42,464 
134,825 

40,991 

107,845 
146,434 

62,335 
129,684 

34,782 

109,130 
37,169 
132,929 

92,140 
181,151 

49,697 

185,040 
59,391 
180,456 

104,663 
182,031 

51,661 

197,880 
60,317 
179,951 

25/3 
17/9 

18/1 

14/5 
17/3 
56/11 

45/4 
18/3 

17/6 

16/3 
19/11 

69/5 

85/0 
28/0 

31/7 

29/0 

35/11 

134/2 

96/7 
28/2 

32/10 

30/10 
36/6 
133/8 

Total 

46 

40 

40 

44 

56 

40 

28 

26 

512,610 

506,029 

747,875 

776,503 

21/5 

24/2 

40/4 

41/11 

South. 

'Berniondsey.. 

Southwark  ... 

Camberwell... 

Greenwich  . . . 
^Lambeth 

31 

36 
25 
41 
29 

23 
32 
16 
33 
25 

38 
28 
26 
27 
24 

50 
31 
31 
30 
21 

63 
61 
66 
69 
71 

3+ 

40 
41 
54 
53 

54 

25 
56 
36 
48 

47 
29 
58 
46 
42 

78.862 
112,358 
68,755 
75,369 
117,703 

92,036 
132,503 
99,142 
90,678 
155,613 

199,371 
183,773 
189,450 
1-14,996 
203,644 

220,302 
184,572 
244,082 
170,897 
217,982 

11/9 
11/6 
7/4 
11/6 

9/3 

13/6 
13/1 
8/6 
11/0 
11/4 

30/6 

17/10 

14/7 

15/8 

13/2 

33/8 

17/11 

18/10 

18/6 

14/5 

Total 

32 

25 

28 

30 

66 

46 

44 

45 

453,047 

569,972 

921,234 

1,037,835 

10/1 

11/3 

17/0 

19/2 

Innbr  London 
Total 

34 

29 

30 

32 

58 

39 

35 

36 

1,262,663 

1,401,224 

2,185,355 

2,366,730 

13/2 

14/2 

21/10 

23,8 

Remarks.— London 

Table  A. — If  we  compare  the  sub-divisions — East, 
West  and  South— in  this  group,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
West  stand  out  emphatically.  Out  of  1,000  persons  the 
West  has  100  fewer  children  and  100  more  adults,  and  at 
the  same  time  about  50'7„  more  pauperism  in  each  age 
group.  On  the  other  hand  this  state  of  things  applies 
to  a  population  of  only  370,000  as  compared  to  about 
550,000  in  the  East  and  1,000,000  in  the  South,  or  if  we 
leave  out  Holborn  as  lying  betwixt  East  and  West,  and 
where  the  conditions  as  regards  age  distribution 
approximate  to  those  of  the  East,  the>population  would 
be  reduced  to  250,000.  But  whatever  the  limitation  of 
area,  and  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  these  conditions 
demand  serious  consideration. 

While  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  stricter  policy  as 
regards  the  giving  of  out-relief  affects  the  extent  of 
pauperism,  the  figures  before  us  do  not  show  it  very 
clearly.  They  would  rather  seem  to  point  to  the  over- 
mastering influences  of  social  or  industrial  conditions. 

Table  B. — The  very  high  charges  on  account  of  Poor 
Law  per  head  of  population  in  the  Inner  West,  with 
which  the  City  has  been  included,  strikes  the  eye  at 
once,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  by  far  the  most 
exceptional  figures  apply  to  the  City  itself  and  to  the 
Strand — the  two  most  non-residential  areas  in  a  group 


(Inner  Group).* 

of  districts  in  all  of  which,  however,  population  is 
declining.  Although  the  amount  raised  in  this  group  is 
very  large,  the  ratio  to  assessable  value  is  comparatively 
low. 

Table  C. — In  the  Inner  East  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population,  which  in  the  aggregate  was 
practically  unchanged  in  1875,  1885,  and  1895,  shows  a 
rise  to  28  per  1,000  in  1905,  and  has  certainly  not  im- 
proved since.  In  the  South  the  fluctuations  are  more 
marked,  showing  a  similarity  of  movement,  but  on  the 
whole  comparing  unfavourably  with  the  East.  The 
record  of  the  West  shows  the  same  down-and-up-again 
tendency,  but  the  figures,  largely  due  to  the  Strand, 
Holborn,  and  the  City  of  London,  are  far  higher — 46  per 
1,000  in  1875  falling  only  to  40  per  1,000  in  1885  and 
1895  and  reacting  to  44  per  1,000  in  1905.  As  regards 
expenditure,  the  main  feature  is  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  decade  1891  to  1901  as  compared  to  the  previous 
decade.  This  seems  to  apply  very  generally,  but  has 
apparently  been  checked  since  1901-2. 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  the  division  between  "  inner"  and 
"  outer "  cannot  be  applied  satisfactorily  in  South  London, 
since  the  areas  of  Lambeth,  Camberwell,  and  Greenwich 
extend  outwards  as  far  as  the  Southern  boundary  of  the 
Metropolis. 


t  The  following  Unions  belong  to  Sick  Asylum  or  School  "  Districts,"  and  their  share  of  the  expense  is  as  given:  Stepney 
(5s.  lOri  ),  Strand  (16s.  Id.),  St.  Giles  (6s.),  St.  George,  Hanover  Square  (Is.  10d.),  Westminf-ter  (9s.  5d.),  City  of  London  (14s.  8d.\ 
Southwark  (Is.  5d.)    These  charges  are  included  with  "  Other  Expenses." 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


I.— LONDON  (OUTER  GROUP). 

(For  Summary  Tables  see  pp.  368  and  369). 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 
Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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11 
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14 
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Age  Distribution 
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OF 

Total 
Pauperism 
(&epc,  lyuoj. 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

lncreas- 1 
ing  or 
Decreas- 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

ing  1891- 
1901. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

TYjO'pf"  li  t*v 

Outer — 
UH  / Poplar 

g  <  1  Hackney   

oW  ]  Islington 

ft  °3  vSt.  Pancras  

168,822 
270,519 
334,991 

no  C  O  A 17 

235,317 

< 
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315 
310 
301 

565 
613 
620 
629 

31 
28 
28 
29 

34 
44 
42 
41 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

6,501 
5,447 
7,650 
5,200 

% 

3-9 
2  0 
2-3 

p  *0 

% 

3  0 
2-3 
2-0 

7= 

1-5 
0-7 
0-8 

A  .A 
U  9 

/o 
25  3 
10-2 
146 
15-7 

% 
33  2 
13  6 
173 
158 

/o 
29  4 
12-3 
16-2 
15-8 

Total   

1,009,649 

< 

319 

611 

29 

41 

A  AAA 
1,UUU 

&%  l\)o 

2-5 

2-2 

0-9 

15-6 

18-1 

17-0 

West. 

/Chelsea   

St.  Marylebone 

Paddington 

Hampstead 

Kensington  

Hammersmith 
\Fulham   

73,842 
133,301 
143,976 

81,942 
176,628 
112,239 
137,289 

> 

> 

<* 

<* 

< 

< 

<* 

254 
242 
259 
244 
243 
316 
352 

647 
681 
665 
685 
678 
615 
594 

46 
32 
28 
27 
30 
27 
21 

53 
45 
48 
44 
49 
42 
33 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1  000 

2,033 
3,283 
1,460 
536 
2,613 
1,446 
1,332 

2  8 
2  5 
1-0 

0-  7 
■  1-5 

1-  3 
1-0 

3-0 
2-4 
1-1 

0-  8 

1-  9 
1-3 
0-9 

0-9 
0-9 
0-3 
0-2 
0-5 
0-4 
0-4 

10-6 
18-0 

6-  7 
4-6 
8-7 
8-0 

7-  1 

16-6 
16.0 

7-  1 
4-7 

8-  9 

9-  8 
8  6 

13-8 
16-9 
6  9 
4.6 
8-8 
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8  0 

Total   

859,217 

< 

274 

652 

29 

45 

1,000 

j  12,703 

1-5 

1-5 

0.5 

9-6 

10-2 

9-9 

« 

/  Wandsworth  

400,941 

<* 

328 

608 

26 

38 

1,000 

5,639 

14 

1.6 

0  5 

7-3 

10  6 

9  2 

Lewisham 

134,721 

<* 

314 

612 

29 

45 

1,000 

2,519 

1-9 

2-4 

0-6 

9-3 

10  5 

10-1 

m 

v  Woolwich   

131,086 

<* 

341 

602 

26 

31 

1,000 

1,870 

1-4 

1-4 

0  5 

7-8 

14  6 

11  4 

Total   

666,748 

<* 

328 

608 

27 

37 

1,000 

|  10,028 

1-5 

1-7 

0-5 

8-4 

11-2 

10-1 

Outer  London 

Total   

2,535,614 

< 

306 

624 

29 

41 

1,000 

47,529 

1-9 

1-8 

0-7 

11-7 

13-5 

12-8 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 
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Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
5      6      7      8     9     10       11       12       13       14     15       16  11 
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DISTRICT. 


Outer- 
£  l  Poplar 

<3  ) 


Hackney  ... 

Islington    . . . 

^  ^St.  Pancras 

Total   . . . 

/Chelsea 
'  St.  Maryle- 
bone 
Paddington 
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Hammer 
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XFulham 

Total  .. 

Wandswoitl 

Lewisham  .. 

Woolwich  .. 

Total  .. 
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w 
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<  o 


£ 

816,697 
1,538,095 
1,954,427 
1,802,383 


6,111,602 


831,911 

1,762,951 
1,484,687 
1,031,738 
2,296,329 

743,895 
840,365 


W  fa 

OH"? 

5  o 
H  fa  g 


£ 

183,569 
174,932 
228,795 
187,113 


774,409 


8,991,876 


2,827,519 
1,055,747 
761,635 


4,644,901 


19,748,379 


89,780 

171,601 
119,716 
71,550 
191,554 

112,716 
91,663 


848,580 


276,343 
103,129 
79,409 


458,881 


2,081,870 


fa 

O  m 
zi  fa 

«  5  s 

W  35  J 

fa  w  5 

o 


£ 

4/6 
2/3 
2/5 
2/1 


2/6 


2/2 

1/11 
1/7 
1/5 
1/8 

3/0 

2/2 


1/11 


2/0 

1/11 

2/1 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head  of 
Population. 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


26/7 
14/7 
13/11 
17/8 


17/1 


25/- 

25/7 
13/7 
11/0 
18/7 

18/9 
14/0 


17/11 


2/0 


2/1 


12/7 
14/2 
12/7 


12/11 


16/3 


i—  el) 

a  cs 


4/9 
3/4 
3/2 
3/10 


3  8 


5/3 

6/2 
1/9 
1/6 
3/1 

3/3 
2/6 


3  4 


1/10 

2/2 
2/6 


2/1 


3/1 


4/2 
1/2 
1/7 
-/8 


1/8 


1/6 

-77 
-/6 
-/4 
-15 

1-/0 

-/6 


-/8 


1/1 


1/2 


2/2 
2/10 
1/11 

2/7 


2/4 


2/8 

2/11 

1/8 
1/0 
2/7 

1/9 
1/9 


2/1 


1/9 
1/7 
1/7 


1/8 


2/1 


CO 

a*? 

O  J5 
JO 


2/9 

2/1 

1/10 

3/2 

2/5 


4/2 

4/1 
2/0 
1/4 
2/1 

-/» 

2/5 


2/4 


1/5 
2/2 
2/3 


Ph  S 

O     ffrp  fe- 

J3  5  o  S 
§-<PhPh 


1/4 
1/4 
1/3 
1/9 


1/5 


2/7 

3/5 
1/2 
-/10 
1/1 

1/9 
1/11 


1/9 


1/0 

1/1 
1/3 


1/9 


2/2 


11 


»  35 
O  P- 


2/8 
2/7 
2/6 
3/10 


2/10 


4/10 

5/8 
4/4 
5/0 
5/4 

2/9 
2/7 


4/4 


3/1 
3/3 
2/8 


3/1 


1/6  3/5 


8/9 
1/3 
1/8 
1/10 


2  9 


4/0 

,2/9 
2/2 
1/0 
4/0 

7/6U 
2/4 


3/5 


£  s. 

19  10 

20  4 
19  4 

24  3 


20  9 


28  9 

29  1 

29  9 

30  17 

31  5 

43  411 
35  0 


2/5 
2/2 
1/8 


2/2 


31  18 
22  7 
20  18 
26  8 


£3  CO 

6  § 
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£  s.  £  s. 
10    155  16 


13  14  1630  18 
12  13  5  1229  19 
10    105  1130  e 


£  s. 

2  5 

3  9 
I  1 
5  11 


11    14  5  10 


30 


11    15  8  12 


11  13  9  8 
9     0  8  16 

12  148  330 
10  13  8    P30  16 


30  17 


30  18 
29  14 

9 


18  127  529  13 
13     5!5  1730  0 


11    197  1730  8 

16!5  lsjsO  15 
6  6130 


11  10 
10  16 


7  10 


22  14  10     7  6  4 


2/1024    011  H 


6  0 


3 

4  i 

5  18 
30    124  0 


30 


CO 

a 

be 

o 

JO 


£  s. 

1  2 

2  6 

2  3 

3  0 


i  8 


5  17 

5  19 
5  5 
7  0 
4  17 


5  10 


30  8 


4  2 


2  1 


3  13 

4  19 

3  12 

4  2 
2  12 

4  14 

6  0 


4  3 


-1-  a 

O  Ph 

£  *. 

7  3 

2  2 

2  17 

3  4 

4  0 


5  14 

4  1 

6  18 

5  0 
9  9 

20  8 

7  2 


8  0 


2  8 

2  3 

3  f 


2  10 


2  14 


5  13 
4  1 

4  9 

5  1 


5  6 


*  See  note  to  London  (Inner  Group).  t  Includes  some  expenditure  other  than  Poor  Relief. 

%  Includes  Sick  Asylum  and  School  District  Precepts  (see  note  *  on  opposite  page).  §  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  charges 

excluded. 

1f  Amount  swollen  by  cost  of  Paupers  boarded  out  while  workhoa;e  and  infirmary  were  being  built.    This  cost  is  charged  to 
"  Other  Expenses." 
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I— LONDON  (OUTER  GTLO~UT)-contmued. 
Table  O— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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£ 
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£ 
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£ 
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£ 
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47 
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32 
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17 
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13 

47 
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24 

21 
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14 

46 

16 

11 

22 

33 

13 
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28 

11 

24 
25 
15 
44 
36 

43,758 
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46,346 
15,383 
87,429 

|  34,926 

56,357 

120,940 
56,619 
22,933 

104,408 

62,635 

89,261 

172,501 
91,392 
40,833 
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\  81,000 

92,278 

170,430 
97,all 
44,930 
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8/8 
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10/0 
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10/4 
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25/7 
13/7 
11/0 
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Total   

23 

18 

- 

18 

56 

25 

17 

24 

343,105 

423,892 
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22 
19 
45 

13 

26 
31 

16 

30 
23 
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70 
77 
75 

50 
70 
60 

57 
66 
46 

55 
61 

28 

65,778 
33,687 
51,138 

116,781 
44,518 
52,643 

217,027 
82,549 
77,626 

251,443 
95,595 
82,626 

6/3 
9/2 
12/8 

7/7 
9/5 
9/6 

10/10 
12/3 
11/10 

12/7 
14/2 
12/7 

Total   

28 

19 

20 

19 

73 

58 

57 

52 

150,603 

213,942 

377,202 

429,664 

8/3 

8/5 

11/4 

12/11 
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Total   

27 

19 

21 

24 

66 

42 

41 

46 

848415 

1,088,369 

1,858,534 

2,063,024 

8/11 

9/9 

14/8 

j 

16/3 

Remarks. — Loi 

Table  A. — Tlie  small  proportion  of  children  and  large 
proportion  of  adults  in  the  West,  as  compared  to  North 
and  East  or  South,  is  noticeable,  but  does  not  extend  to 
Hammersmith  or  Fulham,  where  more  normal  con- 
ditions prevail.  The  exaggerated  number  of  the  old  at 
Chelsea  is  due  to  the  Hospital  pensioners  there ;  but 
apart  from  this  the  old  are  rather  numerous,  especially 
women,  except  in  Fulham.  The  proportion  of  paupers 
at  every  age  is  far  greater  in  the  North  and  East  than 
■either  West  or  South  (the  Sxcess  being  largely  due  to 
Poplar),  but  Chelsea  and  Marylebone  had  in  1903,  and 
have  now,  more  pauperism  than  any  of  the  other  Unions 
excepting  Poplar.  No  close  relationship  is  exhibited 
between  the  degree  of  pauperism  and  the  proportion  of 
out-relief  given  ;  and  perhaps  the  general  conditions  are 
too  different  to  make  such  a  comparison  of  any  great 
value. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  pauperism  per  head  of  popu- 
lation is  nearly  the  same  in  the  North  and  East  as  in 
the  West,  and  much  higher  than  in  the  South,  but  the 
very  high  figures  apply  only  to  Poplar,  Chelsea  and 
Marylebone.  Omitting  these,  the  average  is  only 
slightly  higher  than  for  the  South.  The  average  cost 
per  pauper  almost  reverses  this,  being  on  the  whole  least 
where  the  cost  per  head  is  highest. 

Table  C. — It  is  in  connection  with  this  table  that  the 
story  of  each  Union  ought  to  be  told.  Poplar  starts 
with  26  paupers  per  1000  in  1875,  drops  to  20  in  1885, 
rises  to  30  per  1000  in  1895,  and  reaches  69  per  1000  in 
1905.  The  proportion  of  out-relief  was  67%  in  1875,  and 
had  reverted  to  this  level  in  1905,  after  dropping  to  47 
and  42°/0  meanwhile. 

It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  Islington,  which  had 
•only  17  and  16  per  1000  in  1875  and  1885,  but  21  and  27 
per  1000  in  the  later  decades,  ceased  to  be  a  contributor 
to  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund  in  1901  ;  but 
the  proportion  of  out-relief  was  greatest  in  1875  and 
has  slowly  fallen. 

Poplar  spent  £73,000  in  1881-2,  and  £224,000  in  1904-5. 
The  figures  for  Islington  are  £87,000  for  1881-2,  and 
£233,000  for  1904-5.  The  population  of  Islington  is 
•double  that  of  Poplar,  but  both  have  ceased  to  increase. 

Chelsea  maintains  a  level  record  up  to  1895 — 23,  24 
and  22  paupers  per  1000,  but  the  figure  rises  to  32  in 


n  (Outer  Group). 

1905.  The  proportion  of  out-relief,  which  was  47%  in 
1875,  fell  to  24%  in  1885,  and  to  16%  in  1895,  but 
became  28%  in  1905.  Is  the  increase  of  pauperism  in 
the  last  decade  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  policy  adopted 
or  to  some  changes  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people?  Ttie  population  has  become  less  while  the 
expenditure  has  doubled,  so  that  the  increase  per  head 
is  very  great. 

St.  Marylebone  had  33  paupers  per  1000  in  1875  and 
much  the  same  in  1905,  the  rate  in  the  intervening 
decades  standing  at  28  and  27  per  1000,  and  thus 
showing  very  little  change  over  the  thirty  years ;  but 
there  must  have  been  great  changes  in  administrative 
policy,  since  the  proportion  of  out-relief,  which  was  no 
less  than  50%  in  1875,  fell  _ to  21%  in  1885,  and  to  11% 
in  1895,  and  remains  at  this  figure  for  1905.  The  in- 
crease in  expenditure  is  great,  but  not  so  great 
proportionately  as  in  Chelsea,  Islington  or  Poplar. 

Each  Union  no  doubt  has  its  story,  but  the  rest  are 
less  eventful.  Woolwich  shows  an  even  record  of 
reducing  pauperism  with  decreasing  proportion  of  out- 
relief,  and  no  increase  of  expenditure  per  head  of 
population.  Lewisham  exhibits  expanding  pauperism 
for  the  first  two  decades,  and  some  reaction  in  the  third, 
with  a  steadily  reducing  proportion  of  out-relief.  Here 
again  the  increase  of  expenditure  has  greatly  outrun  the 
increase  of  population.  Wandsworth  shows  movement 
down  and  up  again,  in  both  pauperism  and  out-relief, 
and  an  enormously  swollen  expenditure,  no  less  than 
double  what  it  was  per  head  of  population,  though 
population  has  increased  four-fold  ;  but  the  rate  of 
pauperism  and  expenditure  was  comparatively  low  in 
1875.  Fulham  and  Hammersmith  show  persistently 
little  pauperism — the  lowest  ratio  with  the  exception  of 
Hampstead — but  rather  a  high  proportion  of  out-relief, 
and  an  increase  in  this  form  of  relief  from  1895  to  1905. 
The  expenditure  per  head  of  population,  especially  at 
Hammersmith,  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  recent 
years,  but  this  applies  to  almost  all.  Paddington 
reduced  the  proportion  of  its  out-relief  with  its  pau- 
perism, between  1875  and  1885,  and  remains  since  then 
with  little  change.  At  Hampstead  we  see  pauperism  at 
about  its  lowest  point,  and  may  note  that  from  25  to 
30%  of  this  minimum  is  given  as  outdoor  relief. 


*  The  following  Unions  belong  to  Sick  Asylum  or  School  "  Districts"  and  their  share  of  the  expense  is  as  given  ;  Poplar  (5*.), 
Chelsea  (2s.  2d.),   Fulham  (Id.),  Hammersmith  (9d.\  Kensington  (2s.  2d.),  Paddington  (10rf.),  Wandsworth  (10rf.),  Lewisham 
.(lid.)    These  charges  are  included  with  " Other  Expenses." 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 

I.— LONDON  (EXTRA  METROPOLITAN). 

(For  Summary  Tables  see  pp.  368  and  369.) 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 
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Age  Distribution 
of  Population  1901. 
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Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 
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12-3 
89 
14-0 
13:5 
6-8 
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10-6 
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16-5 


11-9 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
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Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 
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I.— LONDON  (EXTRA   METROPOLITAN)— continued. 


Table  O— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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REMARKS.— LONDON   (Extra  Metropolitan). 


Table  A. — The  ages  of  the  population  differ  consider- 
ably in  these  three  divisions  of  outlying  London  and 
may  be  found  to  vary  with  social  condition.  On  the 
Southern  side  there  are  the  fewest  children  and  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  of  working  age  and  the  old  ; 
to  the  East  this  is  reversed,  while  the  North  holds  an 
intermediate  position  in  these  respects.  The  rule 
aiiplies  in  nearly  every  Union. 

The  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population  at  each  age 
differs  on  the  whole  hardly  at  all  between  North  and 
South  ■  and  if  Dartford  were  omitted  as  rather  East 
than  South  the  average  figures  would  be  still  more 
exactly  similar.  Nor  are  the  differences  great  if  we 
compare  the  individual  Unions ;  Uxbridge,  Watford 
and  Staines  in  the  North  and  Dartford  and  Bromley  in 
the  South  (East)  being  those  which  most  noticeably 
exceed  the  low  average  generally  maintained. 

West  Ham  strikes  a  different  note,  and  does  so  the 
more  distinctly  as  we  pass  from  the  years  1901  and  1903 
in  Table  A  to"  1901  and  1905  in  Tables  B  and  C. 

Table  B. — The  assessable  value  is  approximately 
equal  in  the  North  and  South  Divisions,  but  the  North 
has  the  greater  population,  and  the  cost  of  its  pauperism 
is  somewhat  less  per  head,  i.e.,  Is.  lid.  as  compared  to 
8s.  Id.  If  individual  Unions  be  compared  a  greater 
difference  is  shown  ;  Brentford,  Staines  and  Uxbridge 
in  the  North  and  Kingston  and  Richmond  in  the  South 
being  above  average,  and  reaching  fully  the  level 
shown  at  West  Ham.  But  when  we  compare  the  cost 
per  pauper  relieved  the  average  order  is  reversed,  the 
North,  spending  £20  9s.,  the  South  £19  10s.,  and  the 
East  £13  13s.  per  pauper.  These  averages  are,  however, 
made  up  of  very  varying  units.  In  the  North,  Brentford 
spends  £24  17s.,  whereas  Uxbridge  only  spends  £14  7s. 
In  the  South,  Richmond  spends  £26  16s.,  while  Dartford 
and  Bromley  (South-East)  spend  only  £13  19s.  and 
£14  3s. ;  in  the  North-East,  Romford  spends  £15  Is., 
and  West  Ham  only  £13  10s.  per  pauper.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  where  there  is  most  poverty 


there  is  most  pauperism  and  the  heaviest  charge  per 
head  of  the  population,  while  the  amount  spent  on  each 
pauper  is  very  much  less. 

Table  O— Both  North  and  South  show  marked 
diminution  of  pauperism  since  1875,  but  in  the  North  it 
has  gone  furthest.  In  the  South  the  improvement  seems 
to  have  been  arrested  before  1895.  The  steady  decennial 
improvement  in  the  Northern  side  is  apparent  in  almost 
every  Union,  although  the  significance  of  the  figures  is 
gravely  affected  by  the  fact  that  they  refer  for  the 
most  part  to  rapidly  developing  and  not  to  established 
districts.  Under  these  circumstances  apparent  improve- 
ment is  less  conclusive,  just  as  reaction  is  apt  to  be  a 
more  serious  portent  in  similar  districts,  for  instance  in 
Edmonton  (North),  in  Bromley  (South),  and  still  more 
in  West  Ham  (East).  The  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  South  has  been  somewhat  less  regular,  but  the 
irregularity  applies  mainly  to  Bromley  and  Dartford, 
which  combine  South  with  East. 

As  regards  the  proportion  of  out-relief  given,  there  is 
little  change  on  the  average  during  the  three  decades, 
but,  excepting  in  West  Ham,  Bromley,  Barnet,  and 
Staines,  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  reduction.  The 
Unions  in  which  the  reduction  of  out-relief  is  most 
marked  are  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Epsom,  all  rather 
well-to-do  Western  suburbs.  At  Bromley  the  75  %  of 
1875,  after  falling  to  65  %  in  1885,  has  risen  to  78  %,  and 
at  Barnet,  after  great  uniformity  for  twenty  years,  it 
has  risen  9  %  in  the  last  decade.  And  as  regards  West 
Ham  the  fall  from  83  %  to  74  %  shown  in  1885  has  been 
more  than  reversed  since. 

The  total  increase  of  annual  expenditure  since  1881-2 
is  from  £300,000  to  £950,000,  and  in  West  Ham  alone  it 
is  from  £54,000  to  £290,000 ;  or,  if  stated  in  proportion 
to  population,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  from  5s.  lOd.  to  8s.  8d. 
per  head,  or  for  West  Ham  alone,  from  5s.  5d.  to  10s.  ; 
and  measured  in  this  way,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  Union  and  Union. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

II.— GREAT   URBAN  CENTRES. 
(For  Summary  Tables  see  pp.  370  and  371.) 
Table  A1. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 
2  3  45678  9  10  11 


12 


13  14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

Total 
1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

-16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

8 

o 
to 
o 
fa( 

M. 

F. 

Liverpool,  &c  

WlGAN,  &c.   

Manchester,  &c. 

# 

978,490 
531,153 
1,452,657 

< 

349 
390 
333 

593 
561 
609 

26 
23 
24 

32 
26 
34 

1000 
1000 
1000 

t 

19,607 
10,054 
23,799 

°/ 

10 

2-0 
1-9 
L-6 

% 
1-8 
1-8 
1-6 

0/ 

/o 
1-0 
0-8 
0-8 

01 

.o 
11-9 
12  9 
9-b 

0/ 
10 

154 
18-1 
125 

% 

13-8 
15  7 
11? 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over<*(rapidly  increasing). 


*  For  details  see  Table  Bl  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C1  column  2. 


1 
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Table  B1.— Population,  Assessable  Value,  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
4  5  6       7     8       9    10    11      12       13       14     15     16       17     18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Liverpool,  &c 
Liverpool  ... 
Toxteth  Park 
West  Derby 
Birkenhead 

Total 

Wig  an,  &c 
Wigan 
Prescot 
Warrington 
Leigli 

Total 


Manchester,  &c 
Manchester 

Salford   

Chorlton  ... 
Prestwich 
Stockport 
Barton-upon- 
Irwell  ... 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Glossop 
Bucklow  ... 

Total 


Popula- 
tion, 
1901. 


147,405 
136,230 
529,684 
165,171 


978,490 


191,239 
153,648 
100,012 
86,254 


531,153 


132,316 
229,450 
342,643 
196,832 
156,308 

114,773 
175,083 
25,677 
79,595 


1,452,657 


Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 


£ 

1,972,598 
651,035 

2,707,217 
971,759 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture ON 

Relief 
of  Poor, 

1904-5. 


£ 

139,178 
48,560 

211,265 
51,523 


6,302,609  450,526 


819,195 
801,990 
439,293 
395,118 


2,455,596 


1,886,413 
1,065,833 
1,657,327 
761,337 
738,510 

666,860 
709,518 
115,265 
534,994 


8,136,057 


41,193 
48,943 
29,099 
22,097 


141,332 


108,813 
89,433 

125,470 
33,063 
50,355 

23,570 
40,921 
5,601 
20,373 


fa  <! 
C> 

fa  to 


o  ce 


1/5 
1/6 
1/7 
1/1 


1/5 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Head  of  Population. 


O 
H 


18/11 
7/2 
8/0 
6/3 


9/2 


1/0 
1/3 
1/4 
1/1 


1/2 


497,599 


1/2 

1/8 

1/6 

-/10 

1/4 

-/8 
1/2 
1/0 

-/» 


1/3 


4/4 
6/4 
5/10 
5/2 


5/4 


16/5 
7/10 
7/4 
3/4 
6/5 

4/1 
4/8 
4/4 
5/1 


6/10 


3 

2  O 


6/4 
2/3 
2/2 
1/6 


2/8 


-/9 
./10 
1/5 
1/2 

1/3 


6/4 
2/2 
2/- 
-/» 
1/7 

-/ll 
1/1 
-/ll 
1/1 


1/10 
-/ll 

-/9 
1/2 


10 


1/10 
1/3 
1/0 
1/1 


15 


1/11 


1/1 
1/1 
-/ll 

/ll 

1/7 

-P 
1/1 
1/4 
1/0 


1/7 


-/8 
1/0 
-/10 
/9 


/10 


1/0 


1/5 
1/2 

I I* 

-/8 
1/4 

-/8 
-/10 
-/8 
-/HI 


1/1 


3/1 
1/3 
1/6 
1/0 


1/7 


-/6 

1/1 
1/2 

/9 


/10 


3/9 
1/4 
1/2 
-/6 
-/I0 

-n 

-n 

-19 
-/10 


1,2 


oj  CP 


11 


-15 
1/1 
-/ll 

-/a 

-/2 

-/10 
-/7 
-/3 
-/8 


/8 


3/7 

-/io 
i/i 
-/ii 


1/5 


8 


3/5 
1/0 
1/0 
-/4 
-/ll 

-/e 

-/6 
-/5 
-/8 


1/0 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  i 
Pauper  Relieved. 


£  s. 

17  15 

14  16 

18  4 

15  18 


17  7 


8  8 
13  9 

13  11 

14  5 


11  11 


19  12 

14  14 

15  12 
10  2 
14  11 

17  10 
13  13 
12  6 
17  3 


15  7 


£  CO 


£  s. 
9  16 

10  13 

11  8 
11  5 


£  s. 
5  12 

4  1 
3  17 

5  17 


10  14 


10  0 
10  15 
8  19 
12  3 


10  7 


11  8 
9  13 
9  11 

10  5 

11  3 

12  1 

9  5 
9  5 
11  9 


4  12 


4  11 
4  16 
4 

4  9 


4  11 


4  16 

3  19 

4  9 

3  17 
6  8 

4  10 

5  13 

5  16 

6  1 


10  7 


£  s. 
24  15 

24  14 

25  5 
22  5 


£s. 
2  18 

2  10 

3  8 
2  11 


24  13 


3    11  16  2  12 


23  19 

24  14 

25  0 
23  16 


24  8 


25  3 
25  2 


•zo  o 
25  2 
24  15 


£  s. 
1  10 

1  9 

2  6 
1  1 


3  » 
5  x* 


£s. 
3  S 

1  15 

2  8 
2  6 


0  18 


0   3[0  18 

0  19,1  10 

1  101  la 

1    9  2  13 

I 


1  160  161  9 


4  9,0  104  2 
2  112  01  19 
2  112    12  1 

1  110  10'l  1 

2  00   62  0 


24  7  2  13  3  11|2  1 

24  12  1  13jl  17  1  8 

26   12    l'o  16 1  3 

24  11  2  172    6  2  2 


4  15 


25  0 


2  131   9  2  4 

I  I 


Table  C1. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
3     4       5     6       7     8     9       10       11  12  13  14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


DISTRICT. 


Liverpool,  &c. 
Liverpool  ... 
Toxteth  Park 
West  Derby 
Birkenhead 

Total 

Wigan,  &c— 
Wigan 
Prescot 
Warrington 
Leigh 

Total 

Manchester,  &c 
Manchester 

Salford   

Chorlton   

Prestwich  

Stockport  

Barton-upon-Irwell 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Glossop 
Bucklow  ... 

Total 


si  8 


03  ' 


H 

ST'tS 


6,361 
2,657 
8,011 
2,578 


19,607 


4,275 
3,154 
1,479 
1,146 


10,054 


3,884 
4,306 
6,136 
2,120 
2,595 
953 
2,447 
391 
967 

23,799 


Paupers  per 

1,000  of 
Population, 
I^ess  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 


I 

875  1885  1895  1905 


24 


21 


26 


20 


21 


22 


23 


20 


17  20 


Percentage  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number. 
Less  Lam  a  tics 
and  Vagrants. 


1875  1885  1895  190.; 


66 


81 


62 


64 


78 


50 


78 


72 


Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 


1881-2 


£ 

98,863 
23,461 
92,486 
26,197 


241,007 


20,903 
27,893 
15,459 
8,256 


72,511 


77,614 

48,596 
50,224 
14,797 
17,456 

8,482 
22,004 

2,631 
10,047 

251,851 


1891- 


£ 

86,775 
28,431 
114,765 
28,418 


258,389 


24,344 
37,353 
15,512 
9,904 


87,113 


71,209 
55,528 
64,978 
15,326 
21,212 
11,144 
24,801 
2,818 
12,227 

279,243 


1901- 


£ 

117,423 
44,653 

175,862 
43,458 


381,396 


37,021 
48,351 
26,572 
18,116 


130,060 


97,100 
72,857 
105,751 
26,161 
40,213 
20,802 
35,192 
5,214 
16,527 

419,817 


1904- 


£ 

139,178 
48,560 

211,265 
51,523 


450,526 


41,193 
48,943 
29,099 
22,097 


141,332 


108,813 
89,433 

125,470 
33,063 
50,355 
23,570 
40,921 
5,601 
20,373 

497,599 


Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1881-2  1891-2  1901-2  1904-5 


9/5 
4/0 
5/2 
5/1 


6/1 


3/0 
4/9 
4/5 
2/11 


3/9 


10/5 

5/4 

3/11 

2/5 

3/0 

2/4 

2/10 

2/5 

3/5 

4/5 


11/0 
4/5 

5/2 
4/4 


6/0 


2/11 
5/4 
3/8 
2/10 


3/9 


9/10 

5/5 

4/4 

2/1 

3/2 

2/5 

3/1 

2/1 

3/9 

4/4 


15/11 

6/7 
6/8 
5/3 


7/10 


3/11 
6/4 
5/4 
4/2 


4/11 


14/8 
6/4 
6/2 
2/8 
5/2 
3/8 
4/0 

.4/1 
4/2 

5/9 


18/11 

7/2 
8/0 
6/3 


9/2 


4/4 
6/4 
5/10 
5/2 


5/4 


16/5 
7/10 

7/4 
3/4 
6/5 

4/1 
4/8 
4/4 
5/1 

6/10 
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II.— GREAT  URBAN  CENTRES— continued. 


REMARKS. 


Table  A1. — The  age  distribution  in  this  group  directs 
attention  to  the  tendency,  where  there  is  coal-mining,  as 
in  the  Wigan  group  of  Unions,  for  the  children  to  be 
many  and  the  old  people  comparatively  few,  but  for  the 
rate  of  pauperism  among  the  old,  and  especially  among 
the  old  women,  to  be  very  high.  On  the  whole  the 
.Liverpool  group  is  somewhat  more  pauperised  than  that 
which  centres  in  Manchester,  while  Wigan  and  its  sur- 
roundings lie  between,  as  they  do  geographically.  The 
range  within  each  group  is  far  wider  (See  Table  C1), 
being  from  52  to  16  per  1000  in  the  first  group,  from  23 
to  16  per  1000  in  the  second,  and  from  43  to  10  per  1000 
in  the  third.  The  aggregate  comparison  is,  for  various 
reasons,  more  fair  than  that  of  Union  with  Union,  but 
we  need  to  apply  both. 

Table  B1.— If  Wigan,  &c,  were  added  to  the  Liver- 
pool district  the  result  would  be  to  form  two  almost 
equally  large  districts  for  which  all  the  figures  would 
compare  very  closely,  and  if  the  administration  could  be 
unified  for  each  of  these  large  groups,  it  would  not  seem 
unfair  to  equalize  the  burden  in  proportion  to  assessable 
values  over  areas  which,  though  wide,  are  industrially 
so  closely  connected.  The  range  shown  in  cost  per  head 
of  popu!ation  and  cost  per  pauper,  comparing  Union 
with  Union,  is  beyond  any  explanation  by  differences  of 
administration.  But  unification  might  bring  up  the 
backward  Unions  as  well  as  make  the  whole  service 
more  efficient. 

Table  C1. — The  detailed  fluctuations  might  be  studied 
to  advantage,  but  local  knowledge  is  necessary.  Local 
labour  conditions  may  account  for  the  abnormal  and 
increasing  pauperism  in  the  Liverpool  Union,  and  the 
increase  in  Toxteth  Park  and  decrease  in  West  Derby 
and  Birkenhead  be  merely  other  portions  of  the  same 
story.  On  the  whole,  the  series  is  up,  down,  and  up 
again  for  the  three  periods  shown.  The  Wigan  group 
reverses  this,  being  down,  up,  and  down  again,  but  this 
group  is  not  centred  ;  and  that  pauperism  has  increased 
in  Wigan  and  Warrington,  decreased  in  Prescot,  and 
remained  level  at  Leigh,  may  be  due  to  differences  in 


administration.  Wigan  seems  to  hold  an  even  course, 
while  with  the  others  the  changes  are  very  marked ;  at 
Prescot  down,  up,  and  down  again,  and  at  the  others  up, 
down,  and  up  again.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  yearly  figures  are  necessary  to  make  such 
comparisons  correct.  If  these  South  Lancashire  Unions 
formed  one  group  (whether  attached  to  Liverpool  or 
not),  such  divergences  could  hardly  occur.  So,  too,  with 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  group ;  much  might  be 
learnt  by  studying  each  of  the  nine  Unions  separately, 
but  the  aggregate  figures  may  best  represent  the  facts, 
which  are  that  a  low  and  decreasing  pauperism  in  1875, 
1885,  and  1895  has  been  followed  by  a  considerable  in- 
crease since.  In  the  Liverpool  group  the  proportion  of 
out-relief  given  has  been  steadily  reduced,  and  less 
markedly  in  the  Wigan  group.  A  similar  tendency, 
though  not  continuous,  may  be  observed  in  the  Man- 
chester group,  where  the  connection  between  the  move- 
ments up  or  down  in  the  proportion  of  out-relief  given 
and  in  pauperism  generally  is  very  noticeable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  Unions  be  placed  in  order  according 
to  degree  of  pauperism,  they  stand  as  follows  ;  while  the 
proportion  of  out-relief  would  nearly  reverse  this  order  : 

Order  of 
Pauperism. 


Order  of 
Out-relief. 


Manchester    I 

Salford    2 

Chorlton   3 

Stockport   4 

Glossop    5 

Ashton-under-Lyne      ...  6 

Prestwich...       ...       ...  7 

Bucklow   8 

Barton-upon-Irwell      ...  9 


The  total  expenditure  on  Poor  Relief  has  approxi- 
mately doubled  in  each  group  since  1881-2,  and  measured 
by  population  has  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.  ;  the  in- 
crease is  most  startling  in  the  Liverpool  and  Toxteth 
Park  Unions  in  the  first  group,  and  in  the  Unions  of 
Chorlton  and  Stockport  (with  very  large  and  increasing- 
populations)  in  the  Manchester  group. 
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II.— GREAT   URBAN   CENTRES— continued. 
Table  A.2— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept..  1803), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing  or 
Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

—16 

16 

60  and  over. 

"5 
o 
H 

o 
H 

—16 

16— 
59 

60  and  over. 

59 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Mid-Lancashire— 
Bolton,  &c.  ... 
Blackburn,  &c  

Mid-Lancashire  Total 

West  Riding— 
Leeds,  &c.  ... 

* 

739,213 
781,212 

< 
< 

326 
332 

614 

608 

25 
26 

35 
34 

1000 
1000 

t 

12,007 
9,429 

7. 

1.6 
1.2 

7o 

1.5 
1.0 

7c 

0-7 
0-6 

7o 
9.7 
7.6 

7. 
12.5 
10.0 

7. 
11.4 
9.0 

1,520,425 

< 

330 

611 

25 

34 

1000 

21,436 

1.4 

1.3 

0.6 

8.6 

11.3 

10.1 

1,585,246 

< 

320 

615 

28 

37 

1000 

22,561 

1.4 

1.4 

0.5 

8.1 

11.0 

9.8 

*  For  details  see  Table  B2,  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C'2,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  -  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over«C*(rapidly  iucieasing). 


Table  B2. — Population,  Assessable  Value,  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


l 


6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
(.Just  of  I'ooit  Relief  per 


13  14 


15 


16     17  18 


19 


DISTRICT. 


Mid  Lancashire- 

( Bolton  ... 
.•  I  Rochdale 


3=8  \  Oldham  . 
5     I  Bury 


Total 

Blackburn 
Haslingden 
Burnley ... 
Preston  ... 
Fylde  ... 

Total 


Mid-Lancashire 
Total 


West  Riding— 
Holbeck... 
Bramley... 
Bradford . . 
North  Bierley 
Dewsbury 
Huddcrslield 
Leeds 
Keighley. . 
Wliarfedale 
Halifax  ... 
Hunslet . . . 
Wakefield 


Total 


o 
ft 


257,587 
120,433 
215,624 
145,569 

739,213 


223,520 
115,223 
196,541 
152,231 
93,697 


781,212 


1,520,425 


33,585 
79,700 
228,625 
129,067 
167,643 
166,646 
254,536 
77,463 
57,478 
195,136 
83,002 
112,365 

1,585,246 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


139,390 
301,487 

1,318,213 
526,878 
703,589 
748,676 

1,294,829 
261,060 
295,490 
874,580 
384,964 
569,172 

7,418,328 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 

II.— GREAT  URBAN  CENTRES— Mntinued. 
Table  C2. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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3 


9  10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


DISTRICT. 


Mid-Lancashire- 
<£  [Bolton 
I  Rochdale 


§=§1  Oldham 
pq     iBury  . 


K 

O  . 

O 


Total 

Blackburn 

Haslingden 

Barnley 

Preston 

Fylde 


Total 
Mid-Lancashire 
Total 


West  Riding— 
Hoi  beck  ... 
Bramley  ... 
Bradford 
North  Bierley 
Dewsbury 
Huddersfield 
Leeds 
Keighley 
Wharf  edale 
Halifax 
Hunslet 
Wakefield 


Total 


=9  a! 


H  «  5S  551 

an  ~^ 


4,184 
2,198 
3,140 
2,485 

12,007 


3,153 
1,108 
3,017 
1,585 
565 

9,423 


21,436 


690 

1,349 
2,122 
2,278 
1,902 
2.030 
4,254 
1,114 
650 
2,791 
1,270 
2,111 


Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagran  ts. 


1875 


15 


14 


14 


22,561  19 


1885 


15 


14 


14 


19 


1895  1905 


17 
15 
16 

16 


18 
21 
16 
19 


16  ,  18 


11 


13 


13 


16 


17  i  16 


Percentage  of 
O  utdoor  Pauper 
ro  Total  Number 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 


1875 


74 


73 


1SS5 


73 


70 


71 


81 

86 
78 
90 
89 
Til 
76 
76 

NO 

82 
86 
90 


84  j  83 


1895 


70 


64 


6S 


1905 


Total  Expenditure  on  Relief 


1881- 


67 


67 


88  81 


80 


73 


£ 

33,665 
27.300 
22,695 
22,804 


1891-2 


£ 

36,448 
27,417 
29,035 
22,248 


105  464 


23,654 
14,312 
18,555 
21,305 
4,912 


115,148 


32,805 
11,827 
26.780 
23,614 
5.294 


82738  100,320 


189,202  215,468 


5,578 
8,249 
33,401 
18,348 
25.014 
33,151 
50,457 
8,607 
6,686 
30,392 
11.587 
21,586 


5,709 
10,036 
31,579 
19,605 
20,896 
28,401 
48,784 
9,056 
6,448 
34,769 
11,590 
16,961 


253  056  244,434 


1901- 


£ 

65,760 
40,488 
41,648 
29.624 


177,520 


45,999 
17,080 
47,010 
29,368 
8.836 


148,293 


325,813 


8,159 
14,439 
61,615 
25,838 
29,473 
32,726 
72,313 
19,288 
10,006 
57,493 
18,804 
29,137 

379,231 


1904-5 


£ 

73,111 

48,652 
51,137 

32,832 

205732 


49,745 
18,378 
56,185 
39,015 
11,365 


174,688 
380,420 


11,316 
20,439 
77,280 
29,416 
31,820 
35,993 
88,798 
21,422 
10,003 
58,367 
32  502 
32,455 


449,811 


Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1881-2 


3/6 
4/6 
2/8 
3/6 

3/6 


2/8 
3/0 
3/2 
3/4 
2/5 


2/11 


3/3 


4/8 

3/0 

3/8 

2/10 

3/3 

4/3 

5/4 

2/10 

2/10 

3/7 

3/10 

4/10 


3/10 


1891-2 


3/2 
2/3 
3/3 
3/4 
1/11 


3/0 


32 


4/6 

3/0 

3/1 

2/10 

2/7 

3/4 

4/5 

2/10 

2/6 

3/9 

3/3 

3/5 


3/4 


1901- 


5/1 
6/9 
3/10 
4/1 


4/10 

4/1 

3/0 
4/9 
3/10 
1/11 


3/10 
4/3 


4/10 

3/8 

5/5 

4/0 

3/6 

3/11 

5/8 

5/0 

3/6 

5/11 

4/6 

5/2 

4/9 


Remarks. 


Table  A2. — The  part  of  Mid-Lancashire  centering  in 
Blackburn  is  the  least  pauperised  in  all  England  •  and 
is  so  for  each  age  group  as  well  as  in  total,  The  Leeds- 
Bradford  group  in  the  West  Riding  stands  next.  By  the 
inclusion  with  Mid-Lancashire  of  the  Unions  lying 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
we  have,  on  this  page,  two  Urban  districts  each  con- 
taining about  1,500,000  inhabitants  with  only  14 
paupers  per  1000  in  1903  (or  16  per  1000  in  1905),  and 
with  an  equally  satisfactory  record  at  each  age.  In  this 
connection  it  is  noteworthy  that,  especially  in  the 
Leeds-Bradford  group,  the  proportion  of  aged  to  pop- 
ulation is  high  and  that  of  children  low,  as  compared 
with  the  averages  for  the  whole  of  the  Great  Urban 
centres. 

Table  B2. — The  Leeds- Bradford  group  spend  more 
per  head  of  population  than  Mid-Lancashire,  as  a  whole, 
and  very  considerably  more  than  the  Blackburn  section. 
The  Yorkshire  Unions  also  spend  the  most  per  pauper 
relieved  ;  but  as  between  the  two  Lancashire  sections 
the  one  that  spends  least,  measured  by  population, 
spends  most  on  each  pauper.  These  are  averages.  The 
figures  for  the  individual  Unions  in  each  group  vary 
greatly.  In  the  Bolton  group  from  8s.  Id.  per  head  of 
population  at  Rochdale  to  4s.  6d.  per  head  at  Bury  ;  in 
the  Blackburn  district  from  5s.  9d.  at  Burnley  to  3s.  2d. 
at  Haslingden  and  2s.  5d.  at  Fylde ;  and  in  the  Yorkshire 
group  from  7s.  lOd.  at  Hunslet  to  3s.  6d.  at  Wharfedale, 
while  the  cost  per  pauper  ranges  from  £26  Is.  at  Brad- 
ford to  £10  8s,  at  Bury.  To  explain  these  differences 
demands  much  local  knowledge,  but  to  whatever  extent 


it  is  due  to  administration,  consolidated  management 
might  bring  benefit. 

Table  C.'2 — In  the  Bolton  group  there  has  been  a 
general  increase  in  pauperism,  though  the  rate  remains 
low.  In  the  Blackburn  group  the  remarkable  fall 
between  1885  and  1895  has  been  followed  by  some 
reaction  since.  But  the  Yorkshire  group,  starting  from 
a  higher  level  of  pauperism,  shows  continuous  improve- 
ment in  the  aggregate  in  spite  of  the  set  back  discernible 
in  some  Unions,  notably  in  Holbeck  and  Leeds,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  recent  depression. 

Decade  by  decade  somewhat  less  out-relief  is  given, 
but  reaction  seems  to  prevail  at  Preston,  and  to  be 
coincident  with  an  increase  in  pauperism.  The  Yorkshire 
Unions,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bradford,  relieve 
most  of  their  (few)  paupeis  "out,"  though  the  percentage 
thus  relieved  shows  a  slight  reduction. 

The  increase  of  expenditure  follows  the  rough  rule  of 
being  double  in  1904-5  what  it  was  in  1881-2,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  more  if  measured  by  population.  But  this  rule 
is  for  the  average  of  each  group  ;  taken  Union  by  Union 
the  difference  in  the  amounts  spent  and  their  variations 
from  period  to  period  are  very  great  ;  as  is  also  the 
change  in  the  expenditure  per  head  of  population.  In 
Huddersfield  alone  do  total  expenditure  and  expenditure 
per  head  of  population  in  1881-2  and  1904-5  show  little 
change.  In  17  out  of  the  21  Unions  the  expenditure  per 
head  of  population  had  either  declined  or  remained 
stationary  in  1891-2  as  compared  with  1881-2,  and  in  the 
same  decade  the  aggregate  decline  in  the  West  Riding  is. 
noteworthy. 
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II—  GREAT  URBAN  CENTRES— continued. 
Table  A3.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


10     11  12 


13 


14 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  an  i 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Popula- 
tion at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or  De- 
creasing* 
1891-1901. 

-16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together 

West  Riding  (contd.  )— 
Sheffield,  &c  

West  Riding  Total 

Northumberland  and 
Durham — 

The  Tyne   

Sunderland,  &c.  ... 
The  Tees  

Northumberland  and 
Durham  Total 

# 

734,776 

<* 

368 

577 

26 

29 

1,000 

t 

11,515 

°/ 

/o 
1-6 

0/ 
10 

1:4 

°/ 
/o 

0-8 

/o 
8-5 

/o 
14-1 

0/ 

/o 
11-5 

2,320,022 

< 

335 

603 

27 

35 

28 
30 
25 

1,000 

34,076 

1-5 

1-4 

0  6 

8  2 

118 

10  2 

798,347 
642,019 
294,304 

<* 

< 

< 

377 
388 
378 

569 
553 
571 

26 
29 
26 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

13,375 
12,867 
6,850 

1-  7 

2-  0 
2-3 

1-9 

1-  8 

2-  5 

0-7 
0-8 
0  9 

8  3 
110 
149 

12-7 
173 
19-1 

10-6 
14.2 
17-0 

1,734,670 

< 

381 

564 

27 

28 

1,000 

33,092 

19 

2  0 

0  8 

10  5 

15  4 

13  0 

*  For  details  see  Table  B3,  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C3,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  ft  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B:f.— Population,  Assessable  Value,  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 

17    18  19 


6 


10      11  12 


13 


14  15 


16 


DISTRICT. 


W.Riding  (contd.)- 
Shemeld 
Ecclesall  Bier- 
low  ... 
Rotherham 
Barnsley 
Doncaster 


W 


Total 
.Riding  Total.. 


Northumberland 
and  Durham— 
,Newcastle-on-T 
Gateshead 
Tynemouth 
Morpeth 
South  Shields .. 


Total 

Darlington 

Auckland 

Durham 

Easington 

Lanchester 

Houghton-leS. 

Sunderland 

Chester-le- 

Street  .. 

Total 

Hartlepool 


J  Stockton 

a  Middlesbrough 
EH  ^ 

Total 

Northumberland 
&  Durham  Totai 


Popula- 
tion 
1901. 


246,146 

179,676 
111,604 
113,518 
63,832 


734,776 


2,320,022 


233,644 
173,453 
168,662 
55,744 
166,844 


798,347 


56,209 
94,542 
74,252 
50,725 
83,386 
40,847 
181,506 

60,552 


642,019 


1,734,670 


>% 


£ 

1,062,199 

657,987 
501,963 
449,914 
534,285 


S  3 
z  o 

o 


'A  o  • 


H  g  H  -< 


£ 

111,014 

48,884 
31,060 
22,997 
27,231 


3,206,348  241,186 


10,624,676  [  690,997 


1,393,519 
684,690 
751,943 
276,845 
706,516 


75,456 
48,217 
39,285 
11,390 
48,265 


3,813,513 g  222,613 


342,405 
384,352 
347,402 
175,992 
377,191 
143,696 
800,161 

275,178 


2,846,377 


351,236 
403,147 
582,233 


1,336,616 


7,996,506 


15,076 
27,782 
19,328 
14,941 
19,465 
9,775 
67,461 

17,251 


191,079 


26,610 
19,199 
51,585 


97,394 


511,086 


O  H 
•+»  J  . 

«  <  S 
W  cc  j 

^  7\  < 

8* 


2/1 

1/6 
1/3 
1/0 
1/0 


1/6 


1/4 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


9/0 

5/5 
5/7 
4/1 
6/6 


6/7 


6/0 


6/6 
5/7 
4/8 
4/1 
5/9 


5/7 


/ll 
1/5 
1/1 
1/8 
1/0 
1/4 
1/8 

1/3 


1/4 
1/6 
-/ll 
1/9 


1/6 


5/5 

5/11 

5/3 

5/11 

4/8 

4/9 

7/5 

5/8 


5/11 

6/0 

5/10 

7/5 

6/7 


1/3      5/11  1/2  1/9 


2/2 

1/5 
1/4 
-15 
1/1 

1/6 


1/3 


L/3 

1/6 
1/0 
-15 
1/3 


1/2 


1/3 
-/9 
-/ll 
-/10 
-79 
-/8 
1/7 

-19 


1/0 


1/9 
1/5 
1/4 


1/6 


1/5 

-19 
1/3 
1/8 
2/2 


1/4 


1/5 


1/2 

-/ll 
1/2 
2/2 
1/9 


1/4 


1/9 
3/0 
2/4 
2/8 
1/7 
1/9 
2/3 

2/11 


2  4 


1/8 
1/9 
2/1 


1/10 


1/1 

-/to 

1/0 
-19 
-/ll 


-/ll 


1/1 


1/H 
1/0 

1/1 

-19 
-/10 


1/3 


1/0 
1/0 

-/ll 

1/0 

-78 
1/0 
1/3 

-/7 


1/0 


-/9 
-/ll 
1/7 


1/2 


1/2 


1/9 

1/1 

-/ll 

-76 

-77 


1/2 


-/ll 


-/ii 

-/10 

-/7 

-/8 

-/8 


/9 


-/9 
-/8 
-/o 
-/7 
-/6 
-/7 
-/I  I 

78 


-79 

-/ll 

-/io 

-/10 


1/4 

-/4 
-/5 
-/4 
1/1 


/9 


7 


5 


-/I 

-A 

-/2 
-15 
-I* 
-15 
-P 

-A 

-/4 


-/6 
-/3 
-/8 
-/6 


■19  -/5 


S  a 


1/3 

1/0 

-/8 
-15 
-/8 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  Per  Pauper. 


o 
EH 


£  a. 

19  19 

17  15 

15  12 

11  4 

13  8 


/ll  16    1512     6  5  13  28     7  2  18  2   0  2 


9 


,'8 


-/10 12 


-/* 

-AO 

-15 


-n 


16     312    116    128     2  2  111  112 


10  14 


£  s. 
12  14 


11 
13 

9  1 

13  2 


o  028 
16  5  10  28 
16  27 
5  19 


10  84 
10    19  4 
10  104 
13 
18  4 


11  11 
11 


1 1 


10  4 


10 

11 

9 


410 


£  s. 
5  16 


18  30 
7  30 


14  27 
10  28 


12    1610     7  4  14  29    101  141 


16  14  30 
126  10  30 
106  14 
105 


5  11 
11 


166 
18  6  10 


12     111    106   430     41  70 

101  0 


18 
i  3 
4 


/8  12     4  10    14  5    6  30     1  1  10  0  18  t  7 


19 

29  10 


1  11 

6  0  19 
10  30     51  61 


2 
5 

29    18  0 
0 


0 

7  30 


29  11 
9 


30  4 
30  14 

28  12 


30  6 
29  12 
32  9 


154 

7  4  1131    101    90  18 


£  s 
3  17 


3  9 
2  13 
1 
1 


60 


2 

30 


£  s. 
3  0 


1  5 

1  5 
19 

2  3 


1 

1 

1  0 


4 
11 


170  5 
20 

19  0  8 
18  0 
]0  17 

1  1 

1  2 


•1 1 1 
8  1 
14  0 


141 


180  11 
1  0 


«  x 

oa 

£  s. 
1  15 

3  3 
1  16 
I  2 
L  6 


1  12 

2  11 
L  4 

0  10 

1  3 


10 


14 
L  1 
14 

2  4 

0  16 

1  12 


0  13  0  17 


4 
1 
2 
L  7 
1  4 
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I L— GREAT  URBAN  CENTRES— continued. 
Table  C3.— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT. 

3D     .  SS 

?A  1 

10  S§  s 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor  Paupers 
to  Total  Number, 

Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure 
on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per 
Head  of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901  -2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

West  Riding 
(coittd.) 
•  /Sheffield 
S    Ecclesall  Bier- 
S  j  low 
£  S  Rotherham  .. 
«  Barnsley 
02  \Doncaster 

4,513 

2,114 
1.678 
1,686 
1,624 

35 
l  *i 

lo 

22 

Ol 

20 

39 

1  R 

10 

25 
22 

23 

1  1 
1  1 

25 

10 

20 

20 

13 
15 
16 
21 

°/o 

85 

1Q 

to 
89 

OK 
SO 

78 

7. 
79 

to 
88 
78 
76 

7. 
64 

fiO 
0.5 

84 
lis 
80 

°L 

57 

00 

70 
86 
82 

£ 

67,988 

1  Q  A  a  A 

1  o,404 

14,214 

OA  X  1  A 

11,883 

£ 

66,866 

22,277 
16,991 
19,074 
12,508 

£ 

93  357 

41,070 
28.309 
21,060 
24,123 

£ 

111,014 

A  Q  QQ  A 

4o,co4 

31,060 

OO  0"7*7 

27,231 

7/5 

3/3 
3/9 
5/3 
4/5 

6/6 

6/6 
3/9 

A  IC\ 
4/U 

3/11 

7/7 

4/7 
5/1 

'3  /O 

o/9 

5/9 

9/- 

5/5 
5/7 

A  /l 

4/1 

6/6 

Total 

11,515 

25 

27 

19 

17 

84 

79 

71 

66 

133,094 

137,716  207,919 

241,186 

5/3 

4/8 

5/8 

6/7 

West  Riding 
Total   

34,076 

21 

21 

18 

16 

84 

82 

77 

71 

386,150 

382,150 

587,210 

690,997 

4/3 

3/9 

5/1 

6/0 

Northu  m  b  e  r- 
land  and 

DURHAM — 
•  /  Newcastle-on- 
g  Tyne 
*  J  Gateshead 

\  Tynemouth  ... 
K  j  Morpeth 
fen  \  South  Shields 

3,586 
2.813 
2.388 
1,089 
3,499 

OA 

24 
24 
34 
22 

14 

29 
25 
22 
33 

O  1 

19 
18 
16 
21 

18 
17 
16 
21 
25 

16 

88 
83 
96 
84 

84 
82 
86 
82 

78 
73 
77 
84 
74 

07 

61 
74 

89 
76 

222 
23',241 
23,019 
8,742 
18,355 

35,902 
32,026 
27,180 
6,761 
26,220 

54,866 
44,586 
32,171 
9,400 
37,411 

1  0,40 

48,217 
39.28S 
ll,39i 

48,26c 

3/11 

4/3 
4/1 
4/10 
3/7 

4/11 
4/1 

3/2 
3/9 

A  lO 

4/8 
5/2 
3/10 
3/5 
4/6 

O/O 

5/7 
4/8 
4/1 

5/9 

Total 

13.375 

i24 

OA 
^0 

19 

OQ 

oo 

7C 

<o 

1 1 

1UZ,D  1 d 

128,089 

178,734 

zzz,o  lo 

ft  l(\ 
41/U 

A  Id 

4/0 

5/7 

0 
55 
< 

w  > 

0 

55 

£= 
cc 

Darlington  . . 
Auckland 
Durham 
Easington 
Lanchester 
Houghton-le-S 
Sunderland  ... 
Chester- 1  e  - 
Street 

875 
2.298 
1.438 
1,292 
1,377 

700 
3,579 

1,308 

iy 

27 
20 
17 
12 
19 
20 

15 

39 
22 
34 
18 
25 
30 

19 

39 
23 
19 
21 
15 
20 
15 

15 

17 

27 
21 
29 
17 
18 
24 

24 

85 
91 
82 
89 
83 
86 
77 

87 

87 
91 
91 

93 
83 
87 
86 

88 

89 
85 
85 
81 
80 
83 
66 

84 

/ ;  f\ 

oy 
87 
83 
89 
80 
85 
73 

88 

1U,S.>^ 

17,018 
11,006 
7,049 
9,879 
8,352 
23,091 

5,328 

11,820 
17,003 
12,136 
7,739 
8,757 
7,373 
28,852 

7,046 

12,721 
22,770 
15,406 
11,95) 
14,209 
8,503 
47,622 

13,496 

lo,u/( 
27,782 
19,328 
14,941 
19,465 
9,775 
67,461 

17,251 

i  In 

4/7 

4/1 

3/5 
3/5 
3/5 
4/11 
3/4 

2/6 

A  IQ 

4/9 

3/10 
3/6 
3/5 
2/8 

3/11 
3/8 

2/9 

A  IR 

4/0 

4/10 
4/2 
4/9 
3/5 
4/2 
5/3 

4/6 

O/O 
5/11 
5/3 
5/11 
4/8 
4/9 
7/5 

5/8 

Total 

12,867 

19 

28 

20 

22 

84 

88 

80 

81 

92,555 

100,726 

146.681 

191,079 

3/7 

3/7 

4/7 

5/11 

The  Tees. 

Hartlepool    . . 

Stockton 

Middlesbrough 

1,786 
1,457 
3,607 

'  15 

18 

74 
29 

20 
34 
33 

23 
23 
34 

74 

76 
91 
78 

61 

85 
81 

66 
74 
80 

6,550 
11,092 
23,076 

15,131 
13,452 
30,509 

23,312 
18,532 
45,49i' 

26,610 
19,199 
51,58c 

2/8 
4/4 
5/2 

4/7 
4/4 

5/0 

5/3 
5/7 
6/6 

6/0 
5/10 
7/5 

Total 

6.850 

15 

38 

29 

28 

74 

85 

78 

75 

40,718 

59,092 

87,343 

97,394 

4/4 

4/9 

5/11 

6/7 

NORTHUMBER- 
LAND  AND  DUR- 
HAM Total  .. 

33,092 

22 

28 

21 

22 

83 

85 

78 

235,852 

287,907 

412,758 

511,086 

3/11 

3/11 

4/9 

5/11 

Remarks. 


Table  A3. — The  increased  proportion  of  children  in 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  West  Riding  is  noticeable. 
It  is  carried  yet  further  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
with  maximum  in  the  Sundei'land  group.  There  is 
rather  more  pauperism  at  every  age  in  the  Sheffield 
district  than  in  that  which  surrounds  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  and  this  is  most  marked  among  the  old 
women  ;  but  again,  we  find  considerably  higher  figures 
in  the  North,  especially  on  the  Tees. 

Table  B3. — Measured  by  population  the  cost  of 
pauperism  varies  in  this  table  from  9s.  to  4s.  Id.  per  head  ; 
or  per  pauper  relieved  from  £19.  19s.  to  £8.  8s.  Con- 
sidered in  proportion  to  assessable  value  (Col.  5),  the 
cost  ranges  from  2s.  Id.  to  10<i.  in  the  £.  In  each  case 
the  top  figure  is  for  Sheffield,  which  contrasts  rather 
badly  with  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  town  of  almost  equal 
size.  The  details  need  to  be  studied  with  local  know- 
ledge. 


Table  C3. — Pauperism  in  the  Sheffield  group,  after 
increasing  in  the  first  decade,  has  satisfactorily  decreased 
since  1885,  and  concurrently  there  has  been  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  out-relief  given.  The 
same  general  result  is  shown  in  Tyne  Unions  ;  and  again 
in  the  Sunderland  group,  though  with  more  individual 
irregularity  and  less  diminution  in  outdoor  pauperism, 
which  remains  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  On  the  Tees 
there  has  been  marked  improvement  at  Stockton,  and 
the  reverse  at  Middlesbrough  and  at  Hartlepool,  for 
which  explanation  should  be  sought. 

The  increase  of  expenditure  has  been  comparatively 
moderate  throughout  the  West  Riding,  but  in  the  North 
it  has  more  than  doubled  on  the  average  since  1881-2, 
and  measured  by  population  has  increased  a  full  fifty 
per  cent. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 
II— GREAT  URBAN  CESTKESi— continued. 


Table  A4. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


6 


10 


11  12 


13 


14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Popula- 
tion at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increas- 
ing or 
Decreas- 
ing 1891- 
1901. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  at.d  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

The  Midlands- 
Birmingham   

Nottingham   

The  Midlands  Total  ... 

South  Wales   

* 

1,434,562 
716,727 

< 

<* 

363 
364 

577 
574 

27 
29 

33 
33 

1000 
1000 

t 

28,724 
14,947 

/o 
2-0 
2  1 

/o 
1  9 
1-7 

0/ 

lo 
0-8 
0-8 

-or  i 

10 

12-8 
14  6 

/o 

16-2 
18-8 

°/ 

10 

117 
16-9 

2,151,289 

< 

363 

576 

28 

33 

1000 

43,671 

2-0 

1-8 

0-8 

13  5 

17  1 

15  4 

931,397 

<* 

376 

573 

24 

27 

1000 

22,421 

2-4 

2-5 

0-9 

13  4 

23-4 

18  7 

For  details  see  Table  B4,  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C4,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasingX 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

op  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <•(  rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B4. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


10    11     12      13     14    15      16      17      18  19 


DISTRICT. 


<! 
X 

M 

5 


The  Midlands — 
/  Birmingham 
West  Bromwich 
Wolverhampton 
K  ing's  Norton 
Dudley 
Walsall  ... 
Aston 
^  Stourbridge 

Total  ... 


Nottingham 
Basford 
Mansfield  .. 
Chesterfield 
Derby 


\ 


Total  

The  Midlands  Total 


South  Wales — 

Bedwellty  . . . 
Cardiff 

Newport  (Mon.) 
Pontypridd... 
Merthyr  Tydvil 
Pontypool  ... 
Swansea 


Total . 


Popula 

TION, 

1901. 


245,216 
172,189 
154,591 
187,087 
152,127 
118,607 
312,263 
92,482 


1,434,562 


239,743 
146,747 
81,618 
132,856 
115,763 


716,727 
2,151,289 


81,820 
228,638 
115,450 
204,824 
135,540 

45,379 
119,746 

931,397 


Assess- 
able 

Value 
in 

Force, 
1903-4. 


1,631,033 
693,414 
540,147 

1,002,916 
436,865 
379,409 

1,317,884 
273,421 


6,275,089 


1,152,477 
593,149 
298,401 
523,446 
549,363 


3,116,836 
9,391,925 


Total 
Expen 

DITURK 
ON 

Relief 
of  Poor. 
1904-5. 


133,376 
45,358 
76,962 
59,289 
43,270 
38,014 
72,582 
26,4/8 

495,329 


101,426 
31,027 
29,635 
50,561 
41,001 


253,650 
748,979 


356,897 
1,643,431 
624,927 
1,017,575 
565,450 
189,024 
523,068 

4,920,372 


27,346 
91,615 
47,346 
53,406 
47,493 
15,595 
42,834 

325,635 


*3 

7  co  iJ 
^  co  b 

3§> 


1/8 
1/4 
2/10 
1/2 
2/0 
2/0 

1/1 
1/11 


1/7 


1/9 
1/1 
2/0 
1/11 
1/6 


1/8 


1/7 


1/6 
1/1 
1/6 
1/1 
1/8 
1/8 
1/8 

1/4 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Head  of  Population. 


10/11 

5/3 

9/11 

6/4 

5/8 

6/5 

4/7 

5/8 


6/11 


8/6 
4/3 
7/3 
7/7 
7/1 


7/1 
6/11 


6/8 

8/0 

8/2 

5/3 

7/0 

6/10 

7/2 

7/0 


3/2 
1/0 
2/4 
1/3 
/ll 
1/2 
1/3 
1/3 


1/7 


1/10 
-/8 
1/2 
1/2 
1/3 


1/4 


1/6 


1/5 
1/4 
1/3 

t/8 
1/5 

/ll 
1/0 

1/1 


-a 

1/6 

2/2 
1/2 
2/6 
2/4 
-/6 
1/6 


1/4 


2/0 
1/10 

3/2 
3/4 
2/4 


2/5 


1,8 


3/2 
2/8 
2/10 

2/5 
2/8 
2/8 
3/1 

2/9 


2/2 
1/1 
1/6 
1/(1 

/ll 
1/1 
1/1 

1/2 


14 


1/7 
-/ll 
1/0 

/io 

1/6 


1/2 


1/3 


1/0 
1/9 
1/2 

AO 
/ii 

1/3 
1/3 

1/2 


2/9 
-A 
1/7 
1/2 

-/9 

-A 

~/8 

-A 


1/2 


1/3 

-16 

Al 

-/8 

Al 


Ai 


i/i 


-A 
i/o 
i/o 
-A 
i/o 

-19 

AO 

/10 


C  s- 

o  -c 


1/1 

-/3 
1/5 
-/ll 

~/2 

-A 

-/8 
-/6 


-19 


-/9 


-9 


-ft 
-/6 
-/9 
-A 
t/3 

AO 


-/6 


1/2 

AO 
/u 
AO 

-/5 
/ll 
-/5 
-/8 


,9 


(6 
/3 
■16 
-111 

A 


/6 


,8 


Cost  of  Poor  relief 
per  Pauper. 


£  s. 
22 
10 
13 


15 
8 
8 

15  15 
9  19 


13  6 


17 
10 

11  13 

12  15 

13  1 


13  14 
13  8 


10  8 
13  7 
13  9 

11  0 

12  17 

11  11 
10  5 

12  0 


C  cu 


£  s. 

11  8 

8  1 

12  16 
12  3 

9  4 
11  0 
10  15 
10  14 


4 

3  15 


11  0 


4  3 


12  12 
12  3 
14  4 
12  15 
U  2 


12  9 


11  8 


15  17 


14  1 
12  4 
9  15 


11  18 


£  * 
10 

5 


£  s. 
27  0 
27  5 
27  1 
25  16 

25  2 

26  19 
26  9 
25  12 


26  11 


5  12 

6  5 
1 

6  6 


6  11 


5  0 


3 
7 

6  8 
9 
6  11 
5  16 
5  13 


6  5 


£  s 
5  11 

1  4 

2  2 
2  17 

1  1 
0  16 

2  7 
0  19 


2  5 


26  7 

32  19 

33  15 
26  9 
29  15 


28  10 


27  3 


22  8 
27  8 

21  5 

23  13 

23  8 

22  9 

24  2 

24  7 


to 


.5  ~ 
OH 


2  11 
2 
9 
4 
12 


1  14 


2  2 


0  19 

1  14 


1 

1  2 

i 
1 
1 


1  9 


£  s 
2  6 

0  9 

1  18 
2.  3 
0  5 
0  9 

2  4 
0  18 


1  8 


2  14 
0  6 

0  17 

1  2 
0  18 


1  8 


1  8 


0  6 
0  17 
6 

0  12 
0  9 
7 
0 


£  s. 
2  & 
1  13 
1  5 
1  19 

0  13- 

1  4 


0  18 


1  1 

0  11 

0  15 

1  10 
1  0 


1  9 

1  6 


0  9 
& 

1  18 

0  19 

1  9 
0  15 
0  9 


1  2 


*  Includes  population  (8,936  in  1901)  of  area  transferred  from  Shardlow  Union  under  the  Derby  Corporation  Act  on  April  1st,  1902. 
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Table  C4.— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


10 


ll 


12 


13 


14 


15        16      17  18 


DISTRICT. 


X 
15 

s 


The  Midlands 
/  Birmingham 
West  Bromwich 
Wo]  verhampton 
King's  Norton 
Dudley 
Walsall 
Aston  ... 
'v  Stourbridge 

Total 


2s 


Nottingham. 


{  Mansfield 
Chesterfield  . 
Derby 

Total    . . 


'The  Midlands 
Total 


South  Wales— 
Bedwellty 

Cardiff  

Newport  (Mon.) 
Pontypridd 
Merthyr  Tydvil 
Pontypool 
\Swansea 

Total 


w 
< 

a 

H 
O 


—  ^ 


4,415 
3,857 
4,817 
2,625 
4,874 
2,873 
3,278 
1,985 


28,724 


4,376 
2,535 
2,101 
3,672 
2,263 


14,947 


43,671 


2,040 
5,341 
3,266 
3,964 
3,284 
1,140 
3,386 

22,421 


Paupers  per 

1,000  of 
Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 


1875  1885  1895  1905 


25 


23 


28 


20 


24  26 


23 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


Percentage  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 


1875  1885  1895  1905 


79 


79 


76 


79 


77 


86  84 


70 


79 


73 


Total  Expenditure  on 
Kelief. 


1881-2     1891-2     1901-2  1904-5 


69 


78 


72 


£ 

87,188 
33,728 
41,114 
16,659 
39,378 
23,100 
23,835 
14,181 


279,183 


35,009 
16,812 
11,799 
26,834 
21,090 


112,144 


391,327 


14,9U 
36,457 
22,790 
17,959 
21,955 
13,318 
24,689 

152,079 


£ 

90,435 
35,689 
41,506 
26,509 
34,503 
19,348 
34,061 
17,014 


299.065 


45,402 
20,145 
13,940 
23,652 
25,803 


128.942 


428.007 


16,769 
44,710 
26,434 
24,933 
21,256 
10,248 
23,949 

168,299 


£ 

129,461 
41,382 
54,104 
47,479 
41,575 
28,561 
60,041 
20,703 


Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1881-2  1891-2  1901-2  1904-5 


423,306 


84,277 
25,800 
23,160 
37,988 
35,437 


208  662 


629,968 


21,703 
81,346 
42,760 
41,573 
39,345 
13,828 
38,716 

279,271 


£ 

133,376 
45,358 
76,962 
59,289 
43  270 
38,014 
72,582 
26,478 


495,329 


7/1 

5/4 
6/5 
3/6 
5/7 
5/6 
2/3 
3/7 


101,426 
31,027 
29,635 
50,561 
41,001 


253,650 


748,979 


27,340 
91,615 
47,340 
53,400 
47,493 
15,595 
42,834 

325,635 


5/0 


4/6 
2/11 

5/3 
5/5 
5/5 


4/6 


4/10 


5/5 

6/10 

6/6 

3/10 

4/4 

7/7 

5/2 

5/5 


7/4 

5/0 

6/1 

4/2 

4/10 

3/10 

2/8 

4/1 


4/10 


5/2 
2/7 
5/1 
4/4 

5/5 


4/4 


4/8 


5/2 
5/2 
5/6 
3/5 
3/7 
5/2 
4/2 

4/6 


10/7 

4/10 

7/0 

5/1 

5/3 

4/10 

3/10 

4/6 


5/11 


7/0 
3/6 
5/8 
5/9 
6/2 


5/9 


5/10 


5/4 

7/1 

7/5 

4/1 

5/10 

6/1 

6/6 

6/0 


Remarks. 


Table  A4. — There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
age  distribution  of  the  Birmingham  and  Nottingham 
districts,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  Birmingham  children, 
and  of  old  people  in  the  Nottingham  neighbourhood,  are 
on  the  rates.  The  South  Wales  population  includes  a 
greater  proportion  of  children,  and  among  them  more  are 
paupers,  but  the  percentage  of  old  women  on  the  rates 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Wales  is  the  most  striking  figure 
shown. 

Table  B4. — The  burthen  per  head  of  population  hardly 
-varies  between  group  and  group,  nor  is  the  difference 
great  as  regards  the  cost  of  pauperism  per  £  of  assessable 
■value  until  we  compare  the  component  Unions.  But 
with  the  individual  Unions  it  is  great,  the  cost  per  £ 
■varying  in  the  Birmingham  group  from  2s.  \Qd.  at 
Wolverhampton  to  Is.  2<i.  at  King's  Norton,  and  Is.  Id. 


at  Aston,  while  the  cost  per  head  of  population  ranges 
from  10s.  lid.  in  the  Birmingham  Union  to  4s.  Id.  at 
Aston.  Considered  by  groups,  the  cost  of  out-relief 
varies  materially,  being  2s.  9d.  per  head  of  population 
in  South  Wales,  2s.  5d.  in  the  Nottingham  district,  and 
only  Is.  id.  in  the  Birmingham  group.  Within  each 
group  there  are  also  wide  discrepancies  in  this  respect, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  varying  policies  adopted.  The  cost 
per  pauper  differs  little  on  the  whole  in  the  Midland 
groups,  but  is  much  less  in  South  Wales.  Comparing 
Union  with  Union  the  Birmingham  group  shows  the 
widest  range. 

Table  C4. — Without  intimate  local  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  make  anything  of  the  details  in  this  table. 
The  wide  variations  are  quite  lost  in  the  averages. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


III.— OTHER  URBAN. 

(For  Summary  Tables  see  pp.  372  and  373.) 
Table  A1. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population,  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903). 

COOcluclDi  (J 

Lunatics  and 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Totil  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—  16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

1891-1901. 

M. 

F 

V afjraYits 

M. 

F. 

Ti  gether. 

/Barrow,  &c.  ... 
K  1  Yorkshire 
K  /  Hull  and  Scul- 

^  l,Great  Grimsby 

180.688 
253.884 

255,552 
81,150 

< 

<- 

<* 
<* 

349 

360 
357 

589 
583 

575 
584 

29 
33 

29 
28 

33 
42 

36 
31 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

1 

6.124 

6.551 
2^077 

7. 

1-  5 

2-  4 

2-6 

2  6 

7. 

T7 
2 -2 

2  2 
2-4 

7o 

0-6 
0-9 

0-  9 

1-  0 

7* 

6  9 
12-2 

14-9 
144 

7o 

9 '8 
17-2 

22-6 
24  1 

7. 

84 
14-9 

19-2 
196 

Total  ... 

771  274 

< 

351 

582 

30 

37 

1,000 

17,436 

2  3 

2  1 

0  8 

12  1 

18  0 

15  3 

£§  f Welsh  Border 

o  ^  \ 

£     The  Potteries 

*2  ( 

119,853 

< 

372 

547 

38 

43 

1,000 

2,634 

2 '2 

1-9 

0-9 

105 

14-7 

12-7 

295,312 

<* 

381 

564 

25 

30 

1,000 

7,839 

2-7 

2  6 

1-2 

15-2 

19-3 

17-4 

North  Midland — 
Carried  Forward 

415,165 

- 

10,473 

For  details  see  Table  B1,  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C1,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  S  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


1 


Table  P.1.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
5      6      7      8      9      10      11    12     13      14     15       16       17  18 


19 


DISTRICT. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1901. 

Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 

Total  Expendi- 
ture on  Relief 
of  Poor,  1904-5. 

iS  w 

H  g 
*  < 

©  w 

o  * 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 

I  Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 

o 
H 

1  a 

S  c3 

0) 

13 
u 

o 

CO 

s 

l-H 

co 
_a> 

Is 

CO 

CO 

CO 

tc 

02 

1 1 

OK 

H 

7  - 
i— l 

"3 

H 

o 

B 

CO 
<P 

•c 

«3 
GO 

CO 

c  1" 

a3  £ 
O  — 

h^O 

a£ 
cn 

Is* 

OH 

£  s. 
1  8 

1  11 

0  17 

North — 
g  fBarrow 

I  Lancaster 

< 

W  (Whitehaven... 
Total  ... 

f  Pontef  ract   . . . 
w  Knares- 
«5      borough  ... 
>  7.  Vork  

[Scarborough 

Total 

J  (Kingston  -  on  - 
£V  Hull 

K  (Sculcoates 

Total 

Great  Grimsby  . . . 

North  Total 

North  Midland— 
trl  —  (Wrexham 
3  g  J  Wellington 
w  g  1    (Salop)  .. 
!>eq  iMadeley 

Total 

^  fWolstanton 
g       and  Burslem 

g  «  J  Stoke-upon- 

£  &  \  Trent 
o  Neweastle- 
Ph  (  under-Lyme 

Total 

North  Midland- 
Carried  Forward 



57,586 
67,385 
55,717 

.  .  . 

£ 

286,815 
405,934 
296,792 

£ 

14,861 
12,184 
14,105 

1/0 

r/7 
-/ll 

5/2 
3/7 
5/1 

1/1 

-/10 
1/1 

1/0 
-/10 
1/6 

-/ll 

-/10 
1/2 

-/8 
-/5 
-/7 

-/8 
-/3 
-/4 

-P 
-15 
-15 

£  s. 
12  17 

14  16 

9  17 

£  s. 
11  14 

9  7 

8  18 

£  s. 
4  3 

6  16 

4  5 

£  «. 

23  18 

25  15 

24  10 

£  s. 
1  12 

1  19 

1  2 

£  s. 
1  12 

0  19 

0  13 

180,688 

989,541 

41,150 

-/10 

4/7 

6/10 

5/4 
6/8 
7/5 

1/1 

1/1 

1/0 

-/7 

-/s 

-13 

12  1 

10  0 

4  14 

24  14 

1  10 

1  1 

1  4 

70,258 

40,504 
92,012 
51,110 

328,377 

310,243 
518,874 
313,422 

27,080 

10,719 
30,839 
18,986 

1/8 

~/8 
1/2 
1/3 

1/1 

-/ll 
1/7 
1/2 

3/1 

1/11 
1/10 
3/2 

2/7 

-/9 

1/1 
1/4 

1/4 

-/8 

-/8 
1/0 
-/10 

-/6 

-/3 
-/3 
-/4 

-f9 

-/6 
-/8 
-/7 

11  0 

15  2 
15  9 
11  10 

13  0 

12  11 
11  11 

13  1 

6  1 

7  17 
7  4 
6  6 

27  19 

29  7 
38  7 
24  12 

1  2 

1  19 

2  5 
1  6 

0  15 

0  15 
0  13 
0  11 

1  5 

1  7 
1  11 
0  18 

253,884 

1,470,916 

87,624 

1/2 

6/11 

1/4 

1/2 

-/10 

-/4 

-/8 

12  17 

12  5 

6  12 

30  14 

1  11 

0  14 

1  5 

82,245 
173,307 

479,788 
834,078 

35,715 
58,502 

1/6 
1/5 

8/8 
6/9 

1/11 
1/2 

2/11 

2/7 

1/8 
1/2 

1/2 
-/10 

-/2 
-/7 

-/io 

-/5 

12  2 
12  12 

10  10 

13  2 

6  0 
6  6 

31  10 
29  3 

1  12 
1  12 

0  5 

1  1 

1  4 
0  17 

0  19 

255,552 

1,313,866 

94,217 

1/5 

7/4 

1/5 

2/8 

1/4 

-/ll 

-/5 

-/7 

12  8 

11  16 

6  4 

30  1 

1  12 

0  15 

81,150 

350,718 

29,878 

1/8 

7/4 

1/3 

3/3 

1/0 

-/9 

-11 

-/6 

12  14 

14  16 

7  4 

26  0 

1  5 

1  0 

0  17 

771,274 

4,125,041 

252,869 

1/3 

6/7 

1/3 

2/5 

1/2 

-/9 

-15 

-/7 

12  11 

11  16 

6  5 

28  12 

1  11 

0  16 

1  2 

70,154 

25,854 
23,845 

262,150 

110,012 
78,806 

20,233 

7,646 
8,598 

1/7 

1/5 
2/2 

5/9 

5/11 
7/2 

1/5 

1/4 
1/4 

2/4 

1/7 
2/1 

-n 

1/5 
1/5 

-/ll 

-/8 

-/10 
-/ll 

-/I 
-/3 

-/8 

-16 
1/5 

10  5 

10  0 
10  10 

10  13 

9  14 
10  8 

5  16 

3  19 

4  2 

22  7 

24  18 
24  15 

1  3 

1  7 
1  8 

0  3 
0  9 

1  5 

0  18 

2  3 

1  7 

119,853 

450,968 

36,477 

1/7 

6/1 

1/5 

2/1 

-/9 

-/I 

-/10 

10  5 

10  8 

5  0 

23  17 

1  5 

0  3 

99,545 
155,422 
40,345 

363,141 
582,437 
152,026 

23,571 
62,006 
11,836 

1/4 
2/2 
1/7 

4/8 
7/11 
5/10 

-/ll 
1/11 
1/9 

1/10 

2/3 
1/4 

-/9 
1/2 
-/ll 

-/8 
1/2 
-/ll 

-/2 
-/8 

~/5 

-/4 
-/9 
-/6 

7  5 
11  5 
10  1 

8  5 
11  17 
8  18 

3  13 

4  9 
3  17 

27  12 
27  17 
27  7 

1  0 
1  13 
1  10 

0  5 

1  0 
0  15 

0  11 

1  1 

0  18 

295,312 

1,097,604 

97,413 

1/9 

6/7 

1/7 

2/0 

1/0 

-/ll 

-/6 

-/7 

9  16 

10  8 

4  2 

27  14 

1  9 

0  15 

0  18 

415,165 

1,548,572 

133,890 

MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
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III.— OTHER  URBAN— continued. 


Table  C1. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


11 


15 


16 


17 


IS 


DISTRICT. 

Paupers 
(Sept.,  1903), 
Lunatics  and 
Vagrants 

Paupers  per  1000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor  Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  L  unatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure 
on  Belief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 ! 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

'~ 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904  5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

£     North — 
o  .  [Barrow 
II  ^  J  Lancaster 
<     I  Whitehaven 
M 

863 
605 
1,216 

18 
31 

23 
10 
37 

18 

9 
27 

20 
9 
24 

7, 

85 
79 

82 
74 
85 

°L 
81 
56 
77 

7. 
68 
61 
72 

£ 

6,308 
5,164 
11,864 

£ 

8,408 
6,221 
11,105 

£ 

12,492 
10,313 
12,8i9 

£ 

14,801 
12,184 
14,105 

2/8 
2/6 
4/0 

3/3 
2/5 
3/10 

4/4 
3/1 
4/7 

5/2 
3/7 
5/1 

Total  ... 

a 

2,684 

26 

25 

18 

16 

81 

83 

75 

68 

23,336 

25,734 

33,624 

41,150 

3/2 

3/2 

3/11 

4/7 

|  [  Pontefract  ... 
as  I  Knaresboro' . . . 

glYork  

o  I  Scarborough 

2,394 
550 
1,797 
1,383 

27 
30 
21 
32 

30 
26 
21 
31 

22 
19 
19 

31 
13 
19 

99 

90 
85 
65 
86 

8S 
79 
59 
81 

88 
87 
62 
86 

87 
80 
65 
84 

12,874 
5,128 
18,465 
10,326 

10,137 
6,665 
16^827 
12,017 

22,797 
9,593 
27,522 
17  266 

27,080 
10,719 
30i838 
18  986 

5/5 
4/6 
4/10 
4/9 

3/8 

4/1  1 

4/2 

Of  6 

6/6 
6/0 

K/Q 

6/10 

6/8 

I/O 

Total  ... 

6,124 

26 

26 

22 

24 

80 

76 

79 

79 

46,793 

45,946 

77,178 

87,624 

4/10 

4/4 

6/1 

6/11 

J  /  Kingston-on- 

1  <  Hull  

I  Sculcoates  . . . 

2,641 
3,910 

25 
23 

25 
29 

38 

24 

34 
23 

72 
81 

71 

84 

76 

85 

71 

82 

13,914 
22,274 

22,821 
27,407 

35,728 
58,121 

35,715 
58,502 

3/7 
4/6 

5/10 
4/1 

8/8 
6/9 

8/8 
6/9 

Total  ... 

6,551 

24 

27 

29 

26 

77 

79 

81 

78 

36,188 

50,228 

93,849 

94,217 

4/1 

4/8 

7/4 

7/4 

Great  Grimsby 

2,077 

-t 

-t 

20 

25 

— t 

—t 

85 

83 

— f 

9,215 

26,515 

29,878 

3/0 

6/6 

7/4 

North  Total  ... 

17,436 

25 

26 

23 

23 

79 

79 

80 

77 

106,317 

131,123 

233,166 

252,869 

4/1 

4/1 

6/1 

6/7 

North  Midland 
E  -  /Wrexham  ... 
3  8  J  Wellington 
Kg  (  (Salop)  ... 
F,pq  \  Madeley    . . . 

1,518 

547 

1  569 

30 

26 
15 

24 

31 

13 

20 

23 
16 

25 

27 
33 

85 

80 
75 

75 

84 
48 

80 

77 
62 

77 

75 
80 

15,642 

7,213 
6,536 

11,133 

6,165 
5,713 

16,585 

7.827 
6,921 

20,233 

7,646 
8,598 

5/8 

5/5 
4/9 

3/7 

5/2 
4/11 

4/9 

6/1 
5/10 

5/9 

5/11 
7/2 

Total  ... 

j  2,634 

25 

23 

20 

27 

82 

74 

77 

77 

29,391 

23,011 

31,333 

36,477 

5/4 

4/3 

5/3 

6/1 

„3  f  Wolstanton 
|    and  Burslem 
g,g  /  Stoke-upon 
Pll  Trent  ... 
O  1  Newcastle 
\  under-Lyme 

2,638 
4,370 
831 

25 
28 
23 

32 
27 
23 

28 
26 
23 

SO 
32 
26 

91 
79 
83 

89 
71 
77 

87 
68 
68 

82 
75 
68 

13,422 
27,617 
5,819 

13,729 
25,431 
7,285 

20,086 
?0,751 
10,217 

23,571 
62,006 
11,836 

3/7 
5/4 
3/4 

3/3 
4/2 
3/11 

4/0 
6/6 
5/1 

4/8 
7/11 
5/10 

Total  ... 

7,839 

26 

28 

26 

31 

84 

79 

75 

77 

46,858 

46,445 

81,054 

97,413 

4/4 

3/10 

5/6 

6/7 

North  Midland 
Carried 

Forward  ... 

10,473 

76,249 

69,456 

112,387 

133,890 

*  Combined  with  Ulverston  (Semi-rural)  in  1875. 


t  Combined  with  Caistor  (Rural)  till  1891. 


Remarks. 


Table  A1. — The  grouping  of  these  detached  Urban 
districts  must  necessarily  be  reconsidered  in  reference  to 
any  system  that  may  be  adopted  for  securing  large  areas 
for  Poor  Law  administration.  Hull  and  Grimsby  are 
heavily  pauperised,  and  the  contrast  with  Lancaster, 
Barrow  and  Whitehaven  is  strongly  marked.  The 
Potteries  also  show  badly. 

Table  B1. — The  cost  per  £  of  assessable  value  varies 
from  10c?.  in  Cumberland  and  Lancashire  to  Is.  9d.  in  the 
Potteries,  or,  taken  in  detail,  from  Id.  in  Lancaster  and 
8d.  in  Knaresborough,  to  2s.  2d.  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  and 
Madeley.  But  per  head  of  population  the  cost,  while 
again  least  at  Lancaster  (3s.  7c?.),  stands  highest  at 
Kingston-on-Hull  (8s.  8c?.).  These  differences  are  very 
wide,  and  the  discrepancies  in  cost  per  pauper  relieved  are 
no  less  remarkable,  ranging  from  £7  5s.  at  Wolstanton 
and  Burslem — where,  it  may  be  noted,  the  cost  of  out-relief 
per  pauper  was  £3  13s.  and  where  82%  of  the  paupers 
were  "  out  "  in  1905 — to  £15  9s.  in  York,  where  the  cost 
of  out-relief  per  pauper  was  about  twice  as  much,  and 
where  only  65%  were  "  out."  The  cost  of  lunatics  at 
York  was  exceptionally  high. 


Table  C1. — A  few  salient  examples  may  be  picked  out. 
We  have  Lancaster  with  only  18  paupers  per  1000  in  1875, 
of  whom  85%  received  out-relief,  and  note  the  reduction 
to  10  per  1000  in  1885  and  to  9  per  1000  since,  while  those 
receiving  out-relief  decreased  from  85  to  61%.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  expenditure  has  doubled  in  the  last 
thirteen  years,  and,  measured  by  population, has  increased 
nearly  50%.  With  this  we  may  contrast  Madeley  Union 
in  Shropshire,  which  had  15  paupers  per  1000  in  1875,  and 
retained  about  the  same  level  up  to  1895,  but  shows  33 
per  1000  in  1905.  Meanwhile,  out-relief,  which  stood  at 
75%  in  1875,  and  fell  to  48%  later,  rose  to  80%  in  1905. 
The  increase  of  expenditure  in  proportion  to  population 
is  50%  as  at  Lancaster.  Knaresborough  shows  greatly 
reduced  pauperism,  30,  26,  19  and  13  per  1000  at  the  four 
periods,  but  the  proportion  of  out-relief  exhibits  no 
material  reduction,  being  85,  79,  87,  80%,  and  the  cost  of 
relief  has  only  increased  from  4s.  6c?.  to  5s.  4c?.  per  head  of 
population,  or  about  20%.  Kingston-on-Hull,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  when  grouped  with  Sculcoates,  comes 
out  badly,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  towns  which 
constitute  the  Potteries,  whether  taken  singly  or  together 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OE  DISTRESS 
III— OTHER  URBAN — continued. 
Table  A2.— Population  and  Pauperism  ("With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Age  Distribution 

OF 

Total 

D  t  ir,m.,DTOi,r 

r  AUi  JliKIbM 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 

fopulation. 

Population  1901. 

ai  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 

or 

Decreasing 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

{Sept ,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 
and 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

1891-1901. 

M. 

F. 

Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

N.  Midland  {contc 

I) 

415,165 

j-j. 

10,473 

°/ 

/o 

°/ 
/o 

0/ 

Io 

•V  o/i 

IO 

% 

°/ 

/o. 

Cen  t  ral 

Leicester 

East 

115,418 
211,579 
191,307 

<* 

< 

< 

363 
341 
358 

567 
599 
568 

31 
26 
34 

39 
34 
40 

1000 
1000 
1000 

1,827 
4,531 
5,409 

1-  6 

2-  1 

2-8 

1-2 
1:9 

2  3 

0  5 
0  8 
1-0 

10  3 
15-1 
167 

14-0 
16-6 
21-2 

12-4 
16  0 
191 

Total 

933,469 

<* 

364 

571 

29 

36 

1000 

22,240 

2-4 

2-2 

10 

14-1 

17-7 

16-1 

South  Midland- 

West 

Bristol 

East 

301,298 
345,447 
184,892 

< 

330 
349 
340 

580 
578 
581 

36 
29 
33 

54 
44 
46 

1000 
1000 
1000 

6,428 
8,629 
2,954 

2-1 
2"-5 
1-6 

1-  9 

2-  3 
1-3 

0-7 

0  9 
0-6 

9-8 
13-0 
8  8 

13  8 
18-2 
10  2 

122 
16-1 

9  6 

Total 

831,637 

340 

579 

33 

48 

1000 

18,011 

2-2 

1-9 

0-8 

10-8 

14-7 

13  1 

*  For  Details  see  Table  B-.,  column  2. 


For  details  see  Table  C2  ,  colum  i  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 
up  to  5  %  increase     —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase    <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  inci  easing). 


Table  B2 — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 

5      6        7      8      9       10    11     12     13       14     15       16     17     18  19 


DISTRICT. 


N.  Midland  (conid. 

-►3  -  - 

<  j  Coventry 
b  -  Koleshill 
^  (Nuneaton 
Q 

Total 

Leicester  ... 

h  (Northampton  . 

%  I  Kettering 

W  [  Peterborough  . 

Total 

North  Midland 
Total 

South  Midland— 

i  Bath 
^    Swindon  and 
to  J  Highworth 
Gloucester 
Cheltenham 
,  Worcester 


Popu- 
lation 
1901. 


Total 


£  J  j  Bristol 
zq2<\  Barton  Regis* 

.  (Reading 
£  I  Oxford  ... 
^  j  Headington 
iLuton   

Total 

South  Midland 
Total 


415,165 


70,296 
17,002 
28,120 


115,418 


211,579 


Assess- 
able 

Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 


£ 

1,548,572 


297,078 
64,298 
144,395 


11 

o  £ 


1 1 

x  x 

CO 


£ 

133,890 


19,020 
5,217 
7,660 


505,771  31,897 


89,355 
43,093 
53,859 


191,307 


933,469 


77,604 

59,285 
58,734 
57,882 
47,793 


301,298 


329,366 
16,081 


72,217 
22,896 
38,605 
51,174 


184,892 


831,637 


1,049,186 


386,856 
229,699 
324,997 


941,552 


4,045,081 


461,589 

281,818 
288,246 
360,825 
230,113 


1,622,591 


1,647,488 
100,304 


389,861 
217,134 
205,605 
250,813 


1,063,413 


4,433,796 


92,398 


41,530 
20,383 
19,387 


81,300 


339,485  1/8 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


o 
■  EH 


1/3 


1,3 


2/2 
19 
1/2 


1/9 


29,044 

22,377 
18,687 
22,997 
22,015 


115,120 


134,342 
4,326 


24,203 
12,168 
8,635 
17,569 


62,575 


316,363 


1/3 

1/7 
1/4 
1/3 
1/11 


5/5 
6/1 
5/5 


5/6 


8/8 


9/3 
8/5 
7/2 


8/6 


1/6 

1/1 
-/10 


-/ll 

2/2 
2/3 


1/3  1/5 
1/10 


1/3 
1/4 


1/1 


7/3 


1/5 


1/8 

yio 


1/3 

1/1 

-/10 
1/5 


1/2 


1  5 


7/5 

7/6 
6/4 
7/11 
9/2 


7/8 


8/2 
5/5 


6/8 
10/7 

4/5 
6/10 


6/9 


7/7 


1/6 


2/0 

1/4 
1/5 
1/8 
2/0 


1/8 


1/9 
-/ll 


1/9 
4/3 

-AO 

1/4 
1/9 


1/9 


3/0 


5/0 
3/5 
4/4 


4/5 


1/1 
-/ll 

-/9 


-/10 
1/2 
-/ll 


CO 
O  J= 

MO 


1/0 
1/8 


-111 


-/10 


1/2 
-/10 

iA 
i/i 


2/8  1/2 

1/7 


1/7 

2/6 
2/1 
2/8 
2/1 


2/2 


2/7 
1/5 


1/5 
-/8 

1/1 

2/0 


1/5 


2/1 


1/5 


1/6 
-/9 


,/I0 
1/11 
1/4 
1/4 


1/3 
1/5 


/10 


/10 

1/7 

-/io 

1/0 

1/1 

1/4 


1/3 


1/4 
2/7 
-19 

1/3 

1/3 


-/10 
-/7 
-16 

-/8 

5/8 


-/2 

-/s 

-12 

-15 
-/2 
-/7 
1/2 

-/6 

-/3 
-/ll 


-/6 

-/I 

-/2 
-/2 

it 
-/* 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


£  s. 


15  0 
7  18 
17  11 


1/1 
1/0 

-/4 


-111 
-18 

-16 

-/9 
-11 

-n 

1/2 


-/io 
i/i 

-/3 

-/n 

-/9 


9 


13  10 
13  3 


11  5 
14  9 
10  2 


11  12 


11  7 


15  5 


14 
12 

13  8 

14  10 


14  0 


13  14 
20  6 


17  18 
24  12 
13  18 
13  9 


16  12 


14  7 


a 

S  & 
.  p 

a  oi 


£  s. 


10  6 
8  16 
15  13 


10  14 
12  16 


11  8 
13  12 
9  18 


11  13 


11  4 


10  18 

12  7 

11  1 
11  3 
10  16 


11  3 

10  15 

25  5 


10  3 
15  3 
14  13 

11  15 

12  1 


11  5 


3 

c 


5  6 
3  14 
9  12 


24  18 
17  19 
35  4 


5  14 

6  9 

7  10 
7  13 
7  4 

7  9 
5  14 


24  19 
30  9 


22  14 
21  16 
25  11 


6  11 

6  18 

5  19 

6  18 

5  9 


6  8 

6  17 
6  12 


8  14 
8  16 
5  8 

5  19 

6  16 


23  5 


26  15 


24  5 

27  13 
23  2 
23  9 
23  1 


24  8 

28  9 
35  13 


22  13 
24  16 
24  10 
24  12 

24  2 


£  s. 


2  6 

1  10 

2  18 


2  4 
1  5 


0  16 

2  2 

0  18 

1  2 


1  7 


3  5 

1  11 

2  0 

1  18 

2  1 


2  4 

2 

3  18 


3  10 
6  1 
2  6 

2  1 

3  3 


6  13  26   0  2  7 


3  o3 
O  J= 

-5  0 


£  s. 


0  15 
0  4 
0  14 


0  11 

1  1 


0  2 
0  19 
0  2 


0  5 


0  12 


0  8 

0  17 

0  6 

1  0 
1  18 

0  17 


0  9 
3  10 


1  9 

0  2 

0  9 

0  7 


0  15 


0  14 


CP 
-  C 

OH 


£  s. 


2  7 

0  15 

1  11 


1  15 


0  19 


1  7 
1  15 
0  11 


1  4 


1  2 


I  2 
1 

1  3 

0  19 

1  16 


1  5 


1  4 
1  10 


2  5 
2  11 

0  16 

1  16 


1  18 


1  7 


See  footnote  to  Table  C2. 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 

III.— OTHER   URBAN— continued. 
Table  C2.— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

iLl 

Paupers  pbr  l,00t 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

DISTRICT. 

A.UPERS  (Se] 
1903),  lest 
Lunatics  a 
Vagrants. 

of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vac/rants. 

Total 

Expenditure  on  Relief. 

expenditure  per  head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1 

189; 

1905 

187i 

188c 

1 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1 

.ill  iWxj  A  IN  Lf\L(Jil  vU,t )  



10,473 

£ 

76  249 

£ 

69,456 

£ 

112387 

£ 

133,890 









h  £\  FoleshiU 
^  h  [Nuneaton 

930 
370 
527 

18 
33 
36 

20 
35 
32 

19 
28 
20 

16 
22 
19 

66 
84 
89 

60 
81 
89 

64 

80 
85 

1  58 
!  84 
|  84 

9  913 

5,642 
4,659 

11,671 
5,144 
4,239 

14,870 
4.474 
6,220 

19,020 
5,217 
7,660 

4/5 
6/1 
6/10 

4/5 
5/2 
4/10 

4/3 
5/3 
4/5 

5/5 
6/1 

5/5 

Total 

1,827 

25 

26 

21 

17 

78 

73 

73 

70 

20,214 

21,054 

25,564 

31,897 

5/3 

4/8 

4/5 

5/6 

T  ."E,Tr,trQrrPT? 

jjHiivriO  i  i.  iv      ...  ... 

4,531 

22 

19 

21 

32 

72 

72 

71 

7ft 

30,415 

38,941 

68,528 

92,398 

5/0 

5/6 

6/6 

8/8 

'—  i  Northampton  ... 
W  (Peterborough  ... 

2,660 
1,168 
1,581 

32 
39 
42 

20 
36 
33 

22 
28 
30 

43 

25 
32 

82 

88 
88 

75 
86 
87 

oo 

82 
89 

88 
82 
90 

14,262 
8,710 
13^995 

15,865 
10,259 
13,444' 

27,723 
16,898 
15,915 

41,530 
20,383 
19,387 

4/5 
6/10 
6/9 

4/0 
5/9 
5/11 

6/3 
7/0 
5/11 

9/3 
8/5 
7/2 

Total 

5,409 

36 

27 

26 

35 

86 

82 

84 

87 

Oft  OCT 

39,573 

60,536 

81,300 

5/8 

4/11 

6/4 

8/6 

North  Midland 
Total 

22,240 

27 

23 

23 

30 

81 

77 

76 

79 

163,845 

169,024 

267  015 

339,485 

5/0 

4/7 

5/9 

7/3 

Rhttth  Mini  ,\wt» 
/Bath 

1,421 

27 

26 

21 

21 

65 

64 

p.  7 

19,741 

18,126 

28,183 

29,044 

.5/7 

4/10 

7/3 

7/5 

1  ^  wi  n  f\  on            *i  n  M 

o3  J  Highworth 
5S  Gloucester 

tjT        (]l  &]  t  £»T1  V*  ft  1Y1 

1     1  LC  1  I  C  1 1  lldili  — — ! 

^Worcester 

1,144 
1,275 
1,406 
1,182 

37 
27 

48- 
oo 

23 
32 
36 

-/ 

20 
28 

31 
•so 

22 
22 
26 

Z5 

85 
86 
88 

76 
87 

79- 
py 

77 
84 
75 
74 

78 
75 
72 
68 

7,858 
11,508 
16,991 

9  J  86 

7,685 
12,614 
2(  ',165 

16,730 
17,108 
22,052 
iy,o  Jo 

22,377 
18,687 
22,997 

4/5 
4/11 

6/2 
0/8 

8/3 
5/0 
7/4 

O/O 

5/8 
5/9 
7/7 

Q  I A 

5/4 

7/6 
6/4 
7/11 

two 
9/2 

Total 

6,428 

35 

29 

26 

23 

81 

i  «j 

73 

70 

65,284 

73,227 

103,971 

115,120 

5/5 

5/5 

6/11 

7/8 

I/O 

E2   i  t  Hristnl 

g  g  (  Barton  Regis 

8,287 
342 

57 
25 

57 
28 

56 
26 

26 

71 
79 

66 
80 

65 
78 

70 

33,392 
41^122 

29,828 
43,094 

118,539 
5,332 

134,342 
4,326 

11/7 
4/11 

10/8 
4/7 

7/2 
.  6/8 

8/2 

.5/5. 

.  /  Reading  

£  J  Oxford  ... 
J  "j  Headington 
-  [Luton   

990 
326 
612 
1,026 

27 
34 
35 
49 

24 
18 
18 
33 

10 
17 
16 
23 

16 
16 
13 

22 

65 
60 
85 
87 

60 
32 
80 
87 

15 
22 
75 
81 

53 

23, 
78 
75 

14,217 
10,681 
6,966 
10,599 

14,048 
7,730 
6,792 

10,60(1 

23,332 
10,629 
7,707 
15,257 

24,203 
12,168 
8,635 
17,569 

6/6 
9/9 
4/10 
5/4 

4/8 

7/1  , 
3/11 
4/9 

6/6 
9/3 
4/0 
6/0 

6/8 
10/7 

4/5 
6/10 

Total 

2,954 

37 

24 

16 

17 

77 

71 

56 

61 

42,463 

39,242 

56,925 

62,575 

6/4 

4/10 

6/2 

6/9 

South  Midland 

Total 

18,011 

35  | 

30 

26 

23 

78 

74 

71 

69 

182,261 

186,291 

284,767 

316,363 

6/1 

5/6 

7/10 

7/7 

*  Barton  Regis  Union  was  dissolved  in  1904,  and  most  of  its  population  added  to  Bii>tol. 

Remarks. 

Oxford  treated  77%  of  its  paupers  indoor,  its  loan  charge 


Table  A2. — The  range  in  respect  to  pauperism  is  great : 
from  16  per  1000  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co\  entry  to 
28  per  1000  for  Northampton,  &c,  and  again  from  16  per 
1000  for  Reading,  &c,  to  25  per  1000  at  Bristol.  This  is 
marked  at  every  age,  and  would  be  still  more  noticeable 
if  the  figures  for  each  Union  were  given  separately,  as  the 
grouping  softens  the  actual  discrepancies.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  old  are  in  excess  in  South  Midland  West, 
but  that  the  comparative  figures  of  pauperism  show  no 
sign  of  this  excess  in  this  (largely  residential)  group  of 
Unions. 

Table  B2.— The  cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  £  of  assessable 
value  ranges  in  these  detached  Midland  towns  from  lOd. 
at  Headington  (which  perhaps  ought  to  be  combined 
with  the  Is.  Id.  shown  for  Oxford)  to  2s.  2d.  at  North- 
ampton. So,  too,  Barton  Regis,  which  also  stands  at  10 d. 
(this  being  before  the  incorporation),  must  certainly  be 
included  with  Bristol,  where  the  rate  was  Is.  8d.  After 
Oxford  and  Headington,  Nuneaton  at  Is.  Id.,  and  Peter- 
borough at  Is.  2d.  in  the  £,  stands  best  in  this  respect. 

The  cost  per  head  of  the  population  is  greatest  for 
Oxford  (10s.  Id.)  and  least  for  Headington  (4s  5d.\ and  the 
cost  per  pauper  relieved  is  also  greatest  atOxford(£24.12s.), 
and  only  £13  18s.  at  Headington.  These  discrepancies 
between  adjoining  Unions  probably  find  their  chief  ex- 
planation in  the  very  different  proportion  of  out-paupers 
(23%  at  Oxford  and  78%  at  Headington),  but  they  are 
curious  and  deserve  inquiry.  The  average  figures  would, 
however,  be  safer  for  comparison  with  other  places.  It 
must  be  remembeied  that  Oxford  is  a  small  Union. 
Omitting  Oxford  and  Headington,  the  lowest  and  highest 
figures  per  head  of  population  are  5s.  5d.  at  Coventry  and 
Nuneaton  and  9s.  3c?.  and  9s.  2d.  at  Northampton  and 
Worcester.  It  may  be  that  FoleshiU  ought  to  be  included 
with  Coventry  and  Nuneaton,  but  to  do  so  only  makes 
the  average  cost  per  head  5s.  6d.  for  the  three  Unions. 

The  cost  per  pauper  relieved  varies  from  £7  18s.  for 
FoleshiU  to  £24  12s.  at  Oxford  and  £20  6s.  at  Barton 
Regis ;  or,  if  we  omit  all  these  as  being  unfair  for  com- 
parison, the  range  is  from  £10  2s.  at  Peterborough  to 
£17  18s.  at  Reading.    It  may  be  o1  served  that  although 


per  head  of  population  is  only  Id.  The  only  other  Unions 
with  so  low  a  charge  were  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borough— with  but  12%  and  10%  of  the  paupers  indoor. 

Table  C2. — Whether  the  groups  or  the  individual 
Unions  be  considered,  the  fluctuations  in  pauperism  show 
great  differences.  Reading,  Oxford,  Headington  and 
Luton  are  perhaps  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory  in 
their  progress,  individually  and  collectively,  the  only 
adverse  feature  being  an  upward  movement  at  Reading 
in  the  last  decade.  The  Coventry-Nuneaton  group  is  also 
satisfactory,  the  depauperisation  of  Nuneaton  and  Foles- 
hiU being  marked.  Bath,  Swindon,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham and  Worcester  also  show  a  reduction  in  pauperism, 
though  the  level  reached  is  not  quite  so  low,  while  Bristol 
combined  with  Barton  Regis  has  improved,  and  so  have 
both  Kettering  and  Peterborough.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  Northampton  and  Leicester,  where  what  improve- 
ment there  was  up  to  1885  has  been  all,  and  more  than 
all,  lost  since. 

Except  at  Leicester,  Northampton  and  Peterborough, 
there  has  been  some  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  out- 
relief  given,  but  the  proportion  varies  very  greatly — from 
23%  at  Oxford  to  90%  at  Peterborough,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  any  relation  between  the  policy  thus  indicated  and 
either  the  degree  or  the  movements  of  pauperism.  In 
this  connection  the  Reading  figures  require  explanation. 

The  expenditure  at  Leicester  has  increased  from  £30,000 
to  £92,000  since  1881-2,  or  from  5s.  to  8s.  8d.  per  headjjt" 
population  ;  and  at  Northampton  from  £14,000  to  £41,000,. 
or  from  4s.  bd.  to  9s.  3d.  Much  of  this  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  three  years  and  comparatively  very  little 
in  the  first  ten.  The  increase,  both  actual  and  per  head, 
has  also  been  great  at  Bath,  Swindon,  Gloucester,  &c,  but> 
measured  by  population,  there  has  been  no  increase  (or 
very  little)  in  the  Coventry  group,  or  at  Bristol  and  Barton 
Regis,  or  in  Reading,  &c.  In  Bristol  the  expenditure  per 
head  has  appreciably  declined.  Perhaps  no  greater  con- 
trasts will  be  found  anywhere  than  are  presented  by  this 
set  of  Midland  Unions. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


III— OTHER   URBAN — con  tinned. 
Table  A3.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


2  3  4  5       6       7       8  9  10       11      12       13       14  15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

 16 

16  59 

60  &  ovei 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16-59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

East — 
Eastern  Counties  . . . 

South-West— 
Plymouth,  &c. 

Solent  

Souih-West  Coast 

Total 

343,024 

< 

340 

574 

36 

50 

1000 

j  01 

8,439        |  2-5 

°/ 

10 

2  1 

0/ 
10 

10 

/o 
11-3 

°/ 
/o 

15  8 

18-2 
190 
15-2 

0/ 
10 

13  9 

193,184 
441,365 
333,913 

< 
< 
< 

312 
328 
304 

609 

593 
598: 

33 
35 
38 

46 
44 
60 

1000 
1000 
1000 

4,157 
11,136 
8,732 

2  2 
2-5 
2-6 

1-  6 

2-  2 
2-4 

0  9 
1-0 
10 

8-  1 
103 

9-  8 

14-  0 

15-  1 
131 

988,462 

< 

316 

598 

36 

50 

1000 

24,025 

25 

21 

10 

9-7 

17  3 

14  1 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  ineieasing). 


Table  B3.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1   2  3  4  5        6     7     8      9     10    11    12     13      14     15     16     17     18  19 


DISTRICT. 

Popula- 

TION 

1901. 

Assess- 
able 
Value 

in 
Force, 
1903-1. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture on 
Relief  of 
Poor, 
1904-5. 

£* 
O 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Head  of  Population. 

3ost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper, 

4i  g 

tf  « 
W  •< 
ft,  ai  K 

H  W  j 
co  co  *j 
O  cn  < 

'JO 
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O 
Ch 

s  i 

£  =« 
a  a 
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go 
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a 
'u 
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W 
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§  a 

o  ^= 
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V: 

0  W 

<; 
H 
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1  § 

"3 

3 

O 

ED 

03 
C 

a 

hH 

00 

Ji 

W 

a- 

bt 

O  -C 

JO 

GO 
O) 
t» 

n  s 

OW 

East— 
i  Cambridge 
£  «;    Norwich  ... 
«  S  JGt,  Yarmouth  ... 
|  g  (  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
<  t>    Ipswich  ... 
Colchester 
\Kings  Lynn 

East  Total 

South  West— 
,  |5      ("  Plymouth 
^  g  6  \  E.  Stonehouse  . . . 
ft  (Devonport 

Total 

/-Southampton 
g  Portsmouth... 
k  <  Alverstoke  ... 
o    South  Stoneham 
02  '-Isle  of  Wight 

38,379 
111,733 
50,704 
16,255 
66,630 
38,373 
20,950 

£ 

256,448 
431,575 
228,853 

65,037 
307,269 
157,449 

84,032 

£ 

10,336 
54,150 
24,348 
7,833 
29,590 
13,943 
11,202 

-/10 
2/6 
2/2 
2/5 

1/11 
1/9 
2/8 

5/5 
9/8 
9/7 
9/8 
8/11 
7/3 
10/8 

-/ll 

1/7 
2/9 
2/1 
2/5 
1/8 
2/6 

1/3 
2/9 
2/5 
3/9 
1/3 
1/11 
3/8 

1/10 
2/0 
1/0 
1/5 
1/11 
1/4 
1/4 

-/10 
1/7 
2/1 
1/3 
1/8 
1/4 
2/0 

-M 

-jo 
-/4 
-/10 

-/* 
-12 

-/7 
1/5 

-/ll 
-/1(» 
-/10 
-/8 
1/0 

£  s. 
15  12 
13  18 

13  18 
10  11 
19  3 

14  0 
14  8 

£ 

9  14 
10  17 
13  b 

13  12 

14  4 

12  1 

13  18 

£  *. 
6  18 
5  12 
5  7 
5  6 
5  3 

5  14 

6  19 

£  s. 
24  13 
33  16 
29  2 
29  10 
33  16 
27  16 
38  14 

£  .9. 

2  9 

2  5 

3  1 

1  7 
3  11 

2  13 
2  14 

£  s. 

0  10 
0  11 

0  7 

1  15 

0  13 

0  5 

£  s. 

1  14 

2  0 
1  8 

0  18 

1  16 
1  5 
1  7 

343,024 

1,530,663 

151,402 

2/0 

8/10 

1/11 

2/3 

1/8 

1/7 

-15 

1/0 

14  12 

12  8 

5  14 

31  7 

2  12 

0  13 

1  13 

1  6 
0  19 

0  19 

1  3 

2  0 
1  16 
0  17 
0  10 

0  16 

1  7 

107,636 
|  15,111 
70,437 

509,061 
59,489 
285,620 

41,555 
4,604 
18,436 

1/8 
1/7 
1/3 

7/9 
6/1 
5/3 

1/7 
1/2 
-/10 

2/10 
2/2 
2/2 

1/5 
1/4 
1/0 

1/1 

1/0 

-/9 

-/I 
-/2 

-/9 
-/5 

-/4 

12  13 
15  2 
14  6 

10  9 
12  1 
9  8 

6  16 
8  11 
8  19 

29  0 
26  7 
25  15 

1  15 

2  11 

2  3 

0  2 
0  7 

193,184 

854,170 

64,595 

1/6 

6/8 

1/3 

2/6 

1/3 

1/0 

-/I 

-/7 

13  5 

10  5 

14  19 

11  4 
14  11 

13  E 
10  12 

7  9 

27  15 

42  5 
32  6 

25  17 

26  12 
26  19 

1  18 

0  3 

61,319 
188,133 
28,884 
80,611 
82,418 

339,274 
910,154 
115,807 
380,134 
462,351 

50,357 
78,517 
10,893 
25,517 
22,993 

3/0 
1/9 
1/11 
1/4 
1/0 

16/5 
8/4 
7/7 
6/4 
5/7 

4/2 
2/1 
1/9 
1/3 
-19 

3/6 
1/7 
2/0 
2/8 
1/9 

2/2 

1/8 
1/3 

1/1 
1/7 

3/0 
1/5 
1/5 
-/10 
-111 

1/8 
-/8 
-/8 
-12 
-12 

1/11 

-/ll 

-/6 
t/4 
-/5 

17  4 
16  9 
13  1 
8  19 
11  9 

5  14 

6  1 
4  16 

4  13 

5  0 

3  2 
2  16 
2  9 
1  4 
1  16 

1  15 
1  5 
1  3 

0  6 
0  8 

Total 

(Exeter 

£  Falmouth  

t>  H    Redruth  ... 

-  <  (Newton  Abbot  .. 

h  g  1  Poole   

§  Christchurch 
&      \  Weymouth 

Total 

■  441,365 

2,207,720 

188,277 

1/8 

8/6 

2/0 

1/8 
-110 
-/ll 
1/3 
1/2 
1/4 
-/ll 

2/1 

1/7 

1/5 

-It 

-/10 

14  1 

12  9 

5  7 

31  6 

2  7 

1  0 

|  37,718 
23,171 
\  48,109 
f  80,312 
S  32,337 
\  69,340 
.  42,926 

210,935 
81,198 
124,291 
419,706 
156,525 
606,958 
179,210 

16,496 
7,589 
14,402 
30,861 
14,541 
24,012 
12,538 

1/7 
1/10 
2/4 
1/6 
1/10 
-19 
1/5 

8/9 
6/7 
6/0 
7/8 
9/0 
6/11 
5/10 

1/9 
3/2 
2/10 
2/11 
4/7 
2/0 
2/3 

2/8 

2/6 
1/4 
1/4 
1/4 
1/4 
1/5 
1/1 

1/7 

-/9 
-/6 
1/0 
1/2 
1/0 
1/1 

-/I 
-/I 

-ye 

-/2 
-/8 

-/I 

1/3 

-/5 

-M 

-/8 

-/7 
-/6 
-/5 

17  0 
10  1 
7  16 
12  13 
10  S 
16  1C 
10  16 

12  ( 

9  13 
9  3 

8  15 
11  S 
11  li 
13  It 

9  K 

6  13 
6  1 

4  11 

6  1C 

6  £ 

7  1 

5  1£ 

30  f 
27  0 
27  18 
25  6 
24  14 
39  7 
24  IS 

3  1 
I  4 

0  14 

1  13 

1  7 

2  £ 
1  It 

0  3 
0  2 

o  ie 

0  £ 

1  14 
0  4 

2  11 
0  13 

0  8 

1  4 

0  13 

1  3 

0  14 

1  0 

1  4 

1H  - 

t  333,913 

1,778,823 

120,439 

1/4 

7/3 

1/2 

1/6 

1/0 

-/« 

-/7 

10  it 

6  1 

28  14 

1  12 

0  11 

South  West  Total 

|  968,462 

J4,840,713 

373,311 

1/7 

7/9 

1/7 

2/5 

1/6 

1/2 

-/s 

-/8 

13  4 

11  12 

5  1£ 

29  14 

2  1 

0  14 
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III— OTHER  URBAN— continued. 
Table  C3.— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT 

■A  2  g>  i  £ 

f    "W--S  ? 
■Jl;  o  8  » 

3  §"§  £-<£ 

Paupers  per 

1,000  of 
Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Percentage 
of  Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 

L,ess  Lvnatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

I89f, 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

Eastern 
Counties. 

East. 
'  Cambridge  ... 
Noiwich 
Gt.  Yarmouth 
Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds 
Ipswich  ... 
Colchester  .. 
,  Kings  Lynn 

528 
3,119 
1627 

624 
953 
867 
721 

59 
40 
41 

49 
34 
38 
51 

28 
33 
32 

36 
18 
31 
37 

19 

37 
40 

40 
16 

32 
45 

13 

33 
33 

46 

22 
24 
35 

% 
88 
83 
78 

81 
81 

75 
81 

7o 

81 

79 
68 

81 
54 
73 
77 

7. 

75 
78 
76 

80 
66 
75 
77 

"77 
70 
77 
70 

84 
64 
70 
76 

£ 

15,326 
25,283 
13,626 

5,333 
12,343 
11,240 

6,611 

£ 
9,640 
28,509 
16,524 

6,515 
13,279 
10,590 

8,706 

£ 

9,426 
38,259 
24,190 

7,205 
22,996 
14.172 

9,925 

10,336 
54, 150 
24',348 

7,833 
29,590 
13  943 
11,202 

8/8 
5/9 
7/4 

6/7 
4/11 
7/11 
6/11 

5/3 
5/8 
8/11 

7/10 
4/8 
6/2 
9/2 

4/11 

6/5 
9/8 

8/10 
6/11 

7/5 
9/6 

5/5 
9/8 
9/7 

9/8 
8/11 
7/3 
10/8 

East  Total  .. 

8,439 

43 

30 

32 

28 

82 

74 

76 

73 

89,762 

93,763 

126,473 

151,402 

6/7 

6/2 

7/4 

8/10 

South-West. 
-     ( Plymonth 
>  h  d  J  East  Stone 
f[j  j?"^       house  .. 

g      I  Devonport 

2,760 

277 
1,120 

41 

32 
34 

34 

26 
26 

33 

26 
30 

26 

18 
15 

83 

78 
78 

77 

78 
78 

80 

85 
83 

74 

77 
73 

22,859 

3,601 
10,661 

23,283 

3,430 
12,526 

37,599 

4,274 
18,274 

41,555 

4,604 
18  436 

6/2 

4/10 
4/4 

5/6 

4/6 
4/7 

7/0 

5/8 
5/2 

7/9 

6/1 

5/3 

Total 

4,157 

38 

30 

32 

22 

81 

77 

81 

74 

37,121 

39  239 

60,147 

64  595 

5/5 

5/1 

6/3 

6/8 

.  t  Southampton  .. 
yt  Portsmouth 
w  '  Alverstoke 
O  |  SouthStonehan 
m  lisle  of  Wight .. 

2,404 
4.118 
675 
2  271 
1,668 

47 
47 
41 
40 

35 

33 
32 
31 
27 
26 

38 
27 
27 
25 
27 

45 
21 
26 
29 
22 

78 
78 
72 
85 

85 

70 
71 
71 
81 

82 

71 
62 
73 
82 
80 

69 
57 
77 
87 
82 

20,552 
40,21  i 
7,365 
9,0S9 
18,714 

22,390 
60,018 
7,147 
12,841 
17,882 

34,186 
72,845 
9,814 
19,983 
21,924 

50,357 
78,517 
10,893 
25,517 
22,993 

7/9 
6/3 
6/10 
4/8 
5/1 

8/1 
7/6 
5/7 
5/0 
4/7 

11/2 
7/9 
6/10 

5/0 
5/4 

16/5 

8/4 

7/7 

6/4 

5/7 

Total 

11,136 

44 

30 

28 

26 

80 

7.4 

72 

72 

96,536 

120,278 

158,752 

188  277 

6/1 

6/6 

7/2 

8/6 

ai 

u  6  ) 
m 

/Exeter 

Falmouth 

Redruth 

NewtonAbbol 

Toole... 

Christchurch 
^Weymouth  . . . 

740 
661 

1,798 
2,184 
1,138 
1,229 
982 

46 
37 
26 
36 
48 
22 
46 

37 
40 
29 
29 
31 
12 
34 

37 
40 
34 
33 
29 
16 
27 

21 
31 
35 
28 
38 
17 
21 

85 
85 
85 
SO 
87 
90 
89 

75 
87 
87 
86 
82 
76 
85 

79 
87 
87 
89 
90 
75 
82 

63 

86. 

85 

80 

88 

75 

81 

18,149 
6,425 
8.383 

17,915 
5,225 
7,014 
9,856 

16,399 
0,625 
9,231 

18,832 
6,369 
8,874 
9,131 

16,117 
7,094 
13,401 
28,380 
12,013 
19,582 
12,148 

16  496 
7^589 
14,402 
30,861 
14,541 
24,012 
12,538 

9/8 
5/0 
3/8 
4/9 
5/7 
4/9 
6/2 

8/9 
5/5 
3/9 
4/9 
4/11 
3/3 
5/7 

8/7 
6/2 
5/7 
7/1 

7/5 
5/8 
5/8 

8/9 
6/7 
6/0 
7/8 
9/0 
6/11 
5/10 

Total 

8.732 

36 

29 

30 

26 

87 

83 

85 

81 

72,967 

75,461 

108,795 

120,439 

5/6 

5/0 

6/6 

7/3 

South-West  Total 

24025 

40 

30 

29 

25 

83 

78 

78 

75 

206,624 

234,978 

327,694 

373,311 

5/9 

5/8 

6/9 

7/9 

Remarks. 

Table  A3. — The  general  comparison  shows  exact 
uniformity  as  to  proportions  of  the  old  between  the  towns 
of  the  Eastern  and  South- Western  Counties,  the  numbers 
in  each  group  being  36  men  and  50  women  over  60  years 
of  age  per  1000  of  population  ;  but  taking  the  South- 
West  by  itself  we  find  in  the  smaller  places  38  old  men 
and  60  old  women,  and  proportionately  fewer  in 
Plymouth  and  the  Solent.  On  the  whole,  the  least 
pauperism  in  old  age  is  found  where  there  are  most  old 
people. 

Table  B3. — The  cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  £  of  assessable 
value  is  much  higher  in  the  Urban  portions  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  than  in  the  South- West—  (as  2s,  is  to 
Is.  4c?.).  Cambridge,  where  the  figure  is  only  10c?.,  is  an 
exception,  but  is  not  strictly  an  Eastern  Counties'  town. 
Omitting  Cambridge,  the  contrast  would  be  still  stronger. 
King's  Lynn  leads  with  2s.  8c?.,  Norwich  stands  next  at 
2s.  6c?.,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  follows  at  2s.  5c?.  In  the 
South- West  there  are  wide  discrepancies  in  detail. 
Southampton,  where  the  rate  is  3s.,  cannot  be  taken 
apart  from  South  Stoneham,  where  it  is  Is.  4c?.  And 
<Jhristchurch,  where  the  rate  is  only  9c?.,  has  to  be 
considered  with  Poole,  where  it  is  Is.  10c?.  The  highest 
figure  in  the  South- West  is  2s.  4c?.  at  Redruth. 

The  cost  per  head  of  population  is  low  at  Redruth,  but 
■elsewhere  follows  the  line  of  cost  per  £  very  closely. 

The  cost  per  pauper  relieved  is  lowest  at  Redruth 
(£7  lGs.)  and  highest  at  Ipswich  (£19  3s.).  The  differences 
shown  in  this  table  are  interesting  as  usual. 

Table  C3. — In  these  groups  pauperism  varied  in  1875 
from  44  to  36,  and  had  been  brought  down  to  a  level  of 
30  per  1000  in  1885.  From  1885  to  1895  there  was  some 
increase,  except  in  the  Solent,    but  the  downward 


movement  was  resumed,  and  although  the  rate  is  still 
high,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  the  progress 
made  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Looked  at 
Union  by  Union  it  is  so  with  a  few  exceptions ;  for 
instance,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Southampton,  and  Redruth. 

There  has  been,  in  each  group,  some  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  out-relief  given,  but  it  is  not  so  in  every 
Union,  and  on  the  whole  the  proportion  remains  high. 
Ipswich,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  and  Exeter  are  the 
only  Unions  in  which  those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  are 
less  than  70 "/a  of  the  whole. 

The  movement  of  expenditure  in  these  groups  follows 
the  rule  so  generally  observed  ;  showing  an  increase  less 
than  that  of  the  population  between  1881-2  and  1891-2, 
but  much  more  rapid  since,  and  especially  so  in  the  last 
3  years.  But  if  we  take  individual  Unions  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  irregularity.  Cambridge,  side  by  side  with 
reduction  in  pauperism,  has  reduced  expenditure  from 
£15,000  tq  £10,000  or  from  8s.  8c?.  to  5s.  5c?.  per  head  of 
population,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  Ipswich,  where 
the  total  cost  has  actually  increased  from  £12,000  to 
£29,000,  or  from  4s.  11c?.  to  8s.  lid.  per  head  of  population. 
The  expenditure  at  Southampton  has  grown  from 
£20,000  to  £50,000,  or  from  7s.  ,9c?.  to  16s.  5c?.  per  head  of 
population,  and  that  at  South  Stoneham  (adjoining 
Southampton)  from  £9,689  to  £25,517,  or,  in  spite  of  the 
increase  of  population,  from  4s.  8c/.  to  6s.  4c?.  per  head. 
In  poor  Redruth  the  expenditure  has  increased  from 
£8,400  to  £14,400,  or  from  3s.  8c?.  to  6s.  per  head. 
Exeter  shows  decrease  from  £18,000  to  £16,000,  or  from 
9s.  8c?.  to  8s.  9c?.  per  head,  but  it  may  not  be  fair  to 
consider  Exeter  Union  apart  from  that  of  St.  Thomas 
(Semi-rural,  Group  2),  which  includes  a  large  rural 
district  as  well  as  half  the  town  of  Exeter. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 
ILL— OTHER  URBAN — continued. 
Table  A4.-- Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Aqe  Distribution). 
2  3  4        5       6       7        8  9  10       11         12  13 


14 


15 


Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Proportion 

of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 

—  16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—  16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

1891-1901. 

XL 

F 

Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together.. 

South-East— 
Coast  (Brighton, 

&c.)   

Inland   

* 

t 

/o 

% 

% 

/o 

/o 

/o 

530,535 
223,462 

< 

<* 

308 
321 

604 
600 

36 
34 

52 
45 

1000 
1000 

11,217 
4,676 

21 
2  1 

1-8 
20 

0-7 
0-7 

11-7 
109 

14-  0 

15-  1 

13-071 
133 

Total 

753,997 

< 

312 

603 

35 

50 

1000 

15,893 

2  1 

19 

0  7 

11  5 

14  3 

13  1 

*For  details  see  Table  B4  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C4  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 
2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing^. 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  Increase  —  (stationary), 
i  6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
I  20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B4. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Popu- 
lation 
1901. 

Assess- 

A ^  • 

flSo 
3  4 

WHO 

ob  rj 
<  U 

vt> 

£  H 

£  « 

O  w 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 

Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 

DISTRICT. 

able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 

s  §  « 
J  °  c 

< 

EH 
O 
H 

d  o 
C  eS 

±  c 

P.  O 

© 

"S 
o 

<3 

cj 

3 

a> 
m 

•s, 
bi 
.•s  a 

O  A 

O 

a> 

GC 

u  C 
OK 

J 

< 

EH 
O 
H 

c  a5 

1  p 
B  « 
•  c 

—  <D 

[ai 

~o 
M 

+i> 
3 

O 

O 
'-+3 

a 

3 

w 
JD 

03 

"5 

pa 

00 

cu 

C  g 
ce  a* 
o  — 
hlO 

ta 

O) 

at 
.  c 
53  a> 
-  a* 

OW 

Coast.  | 

South-East. 
/Brighton 

East  Preston  ... 

Steyning 

Eastbourne 

Hastings 

Elham  

Dover  ... 

Isle  of  Thanet... 
\Sheppey 

102,320 
38,918 
80,797 
51,132 
65,556 
52,134 
48,942 
68,461 
22,275 

£ 

722,409 
251,871 
703,440 
450,816 
463,992 
368,563 
236,987 
465,374 
79,281 

£ 

66,718 
15,206 
31,907 
17,664 
27,125 
19,680 
23,293 
34,631 
9,587 

1/10 
1/2 

-/ll 
-19 
1/2 
1/1 
2/0 
1/6 
2/5 

13/1 
7/10 
7/11 
6/11 
8/3 
7/7 
6/10 
10/1 
8/7 

3/6 
1/5 
1/9 
1/5 
1/3 
1/10 
2/2 
2/7 
2/0 

2/0 
2/6 
1/8 
1/9 
2/4 
1/8 

1/1 
1/8 
1/11 

2/11 
1/11 

1/7 
1/5 
1/7 
1/5 
1/2 
2/0 
2/1 

2/8 
1/2 
1/0 
1/2 
1/0 
1/2 
1/4 
1/5 
1/3 

-/8 
-/S 
1/2 

-/* 
1/2 

-/9 
-15 
-/10 

-n 

1/4 

-/7 

-/» 
-/10 

-/ll 

-/9 
-/8 
1/7 
~/9 

£  s. 
17  17 
13  1 
19  9 
16  13 

16  3 

17  4 
17  9 
19  4 
16  17 

£  s. 

11  1 

12  10 
15  7 

12  8 
9  2 

13  16 
13  9 
12  fl 
12  12 

£  s. 
6  6 

5  16 

6  15 

6  18 

7  1 
6  7 

5  15 

6  13 
6  13 

£  s. 
29  3 
34  2 

32  4 

33  8 

34  17 
32  16 
32  8 
32  2 
32  0 

£  s. 
3  12 

1  19 

2  10 
2  15 
2  0 

2  11 

3  7 
2  13 
2  10 

£  s. 
0  19 
0  8 
2  18 

0  16 
2  5 

1  15 
1  0 
1  12 
1  4 

£  s. 
1  16 

0  19 

1  16 
1  19> 
1  16: 
1  14 
1  16 
3  1 
1  10 

Total 

530,535 

3,742,733 

245,811 

1/4 

9/3 

2/3 

1/10 

1/11 

1/6 

-/9 

1/0 

17  8 

12  3 

6  9 

31  14 

2  16 

1  9 

1  18 

Inland. 

f  Chichester 
Canterbury 
Gravesend  and 

Milton 
Med  way 

'.Tonbridge 

12,244 
19,804 

27,196 
97,415 
66,803 

54,260 
98,813 

125,065 
426,304 
472,897 

6,446 
9,116 

10,285 
39,311 
28,109 

2/5 
1/10 

1/8 
1/10 
1/2 

10/6 
9/3 

7/7 
8/1 
8/5 

2/5 
2/6 

2/3 
1/10 

2/0 

2/9 
1/1 

1/5 
1/4 
2/1 

2/4 
3/2 

1/9 
1/11 

1/8 

1/9 
1/2 

1/0 
1/7 
1/6 

-/I 
-/5 

-/I 

-/5 
-/5 

1/2 
-/ll 

1/1 
1/0 

-/9 

17  7 

18  11 

12  15 
18  17 

13  18 

15  15 

11  14 

9  5 

12  4 
12  15 

7  3 

5  0 

4  14 

6  1 

5  6 

34  11 
53  13 

32  1 

32  16 

33  8 

2  18 

2  6 

1  14 

3  15 

2  10 

0  3 
0  16 

0  3 
0  17 
0  12 

1  19 
1  15 

1  17 

2  6 
1  6 

Total 

223,462 

1,177,339 

93,267 

1/7 

8/4 

2/0 

1/7 

2/0 

1/6 

-/« 

-/ll 

16  3 

11  19 

5  11 

34  19 

2  17 

0  13 

1  17 

South-East  Total 

753,997 

4,920,072 

339,078 

1/5 

9/0 

2/2 

1/9 

1/11 

1/6 

-/8 

1/0 

17  1 

12  2 

6  4 

32  13 

2  16 

1  4 

1  17 

Table  C4.— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1  2  3       4     5       6     7     8     9     10        11  12  13  14  15       16        17  18 


DISTRICT. 

Paupers 
Sept.  1903, 
excluding 
Lunatics  and 
Va.gr  an  ts. 

Paupers  per 

1,000  OF 

Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Percentage 
of  Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

SOUTH-EAST — 

/Brighton 
East  Preston  ... 
Steyning 
eh  Eastbourne 
<  (  Hastings 

°  I  Elham  

Dover  

Isle  of  Thanet.. 
\  Sheppey 

Total 

Chichester 
q  [Canterbury 
5  j  Gravesend  and 
3  \  Milton 
£    Med  way 
v  Tonbridge 

Total 

South-East  Total 

2,869 

972 
1,292 

872 
1,493 

914 
1,103 
1,273 

429 

40 
36 
35 
30 
32 
24 
47 
25 
26 

32 
30 
23 
20 
20 
18 
31 
23 
23 

35 
34 
17 
19 
23 
15 
27 
22 
26 

33 
26 
16 
17 
23 
19 
23 
23 
20 

0/ 
10 

73 
86 
89 
81 
.82 
74 
75 
64 
69 

0/ 

to 
59 
78 
81 
84 
80 
70 
64 
60 
64 

°/ 

10 

57 
83 
74 
73 
79 
58 
63 
59 
61 

% 
51 
78 
68 
68 
73 
65 
54 
56 
65 

£ 

37,858 

8,334 
12,492 

7,341 
10,775 

7,823 
14,323 
14,582 

6,383 

£ 

52,771 

9,986 
13,767 

9,418 
14,066 

8,979 
14,864 
18,034 

6,694 

£ 

57,964 
14,630 
25,872 
14,946 
25,561  . 
17,298 
20,942 
31,832 
9,096 

£ 

66,718 
15,206 
31,907 
17,664 
27,125 
19,680 
23,293 
34,631 
9,587 

7/8 
6/4 
5/1 
5/4 
4/4 
4/8 
7/9 
5/9 
7/0 

10/3 
6/2 
4/6 
4/7 
4/5 
4/5 
7/4 
6/3 
7/2 

11/4 

7/6 
6/5 
5/10 
7/10 
6/8 
8/7 
9/4 
8/2 

13/1 
7/10 
7/11 
6/11 

8/3 

7/7 

6/10 

10/1 

8/7 

11,217 

34 

25 

25 

23  j  76 

68 

66 

62 

119,911 

148,579 

218,141 

245,811 

6/1 

6/6 

8/3 

9/3 

342 
377 

561 
1,716 
1,680 

31 
43 

30 
28 
35 

41 
31 

27 
26 
31 

44 
24 

24 
29 
30 

24 
22 

25 
17 
26 

71 

84 

69 
74 
78 

75 
67 

60 
67 
74 

69 

58 

62 
72 
70 

75 
51 

56 
59 
74 

3,908 
5,301 

7,763 
18,549 
17,068 

4,148 
6,791 

8,494 
21,497 
20,377 

6,190 
7,853 

10,453 
34,735 
26,673 

6,446 
9,116 

10,285 
39,311 
28,109 

9/2 
6/3 

6/8 
6/0 
6/8 

10/6 
7/6 

7/1 

5/9 
6/2 

10/1 
7/11 

7/8 
7/2 
8/0 

10/6 
9/3 

7/7 
8/1 
8/5 

4,676 

32 
34 

29 

29 

21 

76 

69 

69 

64 

52,589 

61,307 

85,904 
304,045 

93,267 

6/6 

6/8 

7/8 

8/4 

15,893 

26 

26 

22 

76 

69 

67 

62 

172,500 

209,886 

339,078 

6/3 

6/6 

8/1 

9/0 
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III.— OTHER  URBAN-  continued. 
Remarks. 


Table  A4. — There  are  no  marked  differences  in  the 
age  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  total  numbers 
•covered  by  this  table  are  small.  It  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  somewhat  more  children  inland, 
where  the  increase  of  population  has  been  most  rapid, 
and  more  old  people  in  the  Coast  towns.  There  is  also 
a  little  more  pauperism  among  the  children  of  these 
growing  populations.  Among  the  old  there  are  fewer 
women  on  the  rates  in  the  Coast  towns  and  fewer  men 
in  the  inland  places. 

Table  B4.— The  cost  per  £  of  assessable  value  is 
higher  in  the  inland  Unions,  but  the  differences  between 
Union  and  Union  are  far  more  marked — varying  amongst 
the  Coast  towns  from  9d.  at  Eastbourne  to  2s.  5d.  at 
Sheppey,  and  inland  from  Is.  2d-  at  Tonbridge  to  2s.  bd.  at 
Chichester.  But,  it  may  be  noted,  the  assessable  value 
per  head  of  population  varies  somewhat  in  proportion, 
being  nearly  £9  at  Eastbourne  and  only  £4  at  Sheppey  ; 
over  £7  at  Tonbridge  and  about  £4  10s.  at  Chichester. 

The  cost  per  head  of  population  is  Is.  higher  on  the 
average  in  the  Coast  places,  but  again  the  differences 
between  Union  and  Union  are  much  more  noticeable, 


varying  from  6s.  10'?.  at  Dover  and  6s.  lid.  at  Eastbourne 
to  13s.  Id.  at  Brighton,  10s.  Id.  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and 
10s.  6c?.  at  Chichester. 

The  average  cost  per  pauper  is  in  no  case  very  excessive, 
and  the  variation  is  not  very  great.  The  maximum  is 
£19  9s.  at  Steyning  and  the  minimum  £12  15s.  at 
Gravesend,  and  in  connection  with  this  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  amount  for  Loan  Charges  is  £2  18s.  at  Steyning 
and  only  3s.  at  Gravesend. 

Table  C4. — Although  no  very  low  figures  are  reached 
the  progress  in  depauperisation  in  the  two  groups  is 
satisfactory,  being  from  34  to  23  per  1,000  in  the  one  and 
from  32  to  21  per  1,000  in  the  other.  Concurrently  the 
proportion  of  out-relief  has  been  reduced  from  76  to  62 
and  64  %.  On  the  whole  the  individual  Unions  also 
show  satisfactorily,  although  in  varying  degree.  The 
increase  in  expenditure,  especially  in  the  Coast  towns, 
has  been  very  considerable,  and,  mainly  because  of  the 
Brighton  figures,  it  has  been  distributed  more  evenly 
than  is  generally  the  case  through  the  three  decenniaL 
periods  shown. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 


IV.— SEMI-RURAL. 
(For  Summary  Tables  see  pp.  374  and  375.) 
GROUP  1  :   KEN  T,  SURREY,  AND  SUSSEX. 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics 

Total. 

—  16 

16-59 

60  and 

over. 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

M. 

F. 

and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex — 

Ea*t  Kent   

West  Kent  

Sussex 
Surrey... 

* 

131,252 
148,492 
116,766 
253,230 

< 
< 
< 

<* 

357 
355 
340 
318 

548 
559 
565 
606 

45 
41 
44 
34 

50 
45 
51 
42 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

t 

2,077 
3,330 
2,632 
3,958 

7o 

1-  6 

2-  2 
2  3 
1-6 

7= 

1-  2 

2-  0 
1-7 
1-4 

7o 

0  5 
0-8 
0-7 
0  5 

7o 

8-  9 

10-  4 

11-  7 

9-  7 

°L 

10-  4 
146 
156 

11-  8 

7. 

9-7 
12-6 
13  8 
10  9 

Group  1  Total 

649,740 

< 

338 

576 

40 

46 

1000 

11,997 

1-8 

1-6 

0-6 

10-1 

12-9 

11-6 

*  For  details  see  Table  B,  column  2.       f  For  details  see  Table  C,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(  rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


9     10    11  12 


13 


14     15  16 


17    18  19 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


DISTRICT. 


Kent,  Surrey  and 
Sussex— 
Eastry  ... 
Blean  ... 
Faver.sham 
Milton  ... 
West  Ashford. 


Total 


£  ( Maidstone 
«  I  Mailing 
^  1  Strood  . . . 
b;  [Sevenoaks 
[> 

Total 


Rye   

Battle  

XI)  ( 

Newliaven 

w  \ 
U 

Lewes  

OQ 

Cuckfield 

v  West  Hampnett 

Total 

'  Godstone 

!* 

Reigate  

W 

Dorking 

- 

Guildford 

D 

Chertsey 

i  Farnham 

Total 

Group  1  Totai 
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IV.— SEMI-RURAL.    Group  1 :  Kent,  Surrey,  and  SussEX—continued. 
Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Percentage 

Paupers  per  1,000 

of  Outdoor 

OF 

Population. 

Paupers  to 

Total  Expenditure  on 

Expenditure  per  Head 

Less  Lunatics 

Total  Number. 

Relief. 

of  Population. 

DISTRICT. 

—  CO  pi 

or 

d  Vagrants. 

Less  Lunatics 

y§«  t 

and  Vagrants. 

<  H 

1  87^ 

1885 

1 895 



1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881  9 

loo 1 — A 

1 8Q1  9 

ioy i— & 

i  om  o 
iyui— & 

1  GfLi  ^ 
IV\J'±—Q 

1881-21891-2 

1  OA  1  C 

Kent,  Surrey,  and 

7= 

7. 

7„ 

7o 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sussex — ■ 

l  Eastry  ... 

501 

39 

oo 
ao 

0 1 

ill 

1  7 

17 

OO 

55 

56 

46 

9,186 

8,447 

11,548 

11,870 

6/7 

5/10 

7/4 

7/6 

£5 

Blean 

365 

oo 

oo 
23 

19 

17 

75 

7.  t 

70 

CO 

Do 

66 

5,634 

fi  100 

9,114 

6/0 

6/1 

fi/i  l 

U|  1 1 

7/1; 

M 

Faversham 

348 

oo 

OA 

12 

73 

57 

24 

52 

6  754 

OyVOO 

o,ol  1 

1  V,UOO 

5/5 

5/5 

fi/8 

8/0 

M  ' 

Milton   

466 

29 

18 

19 

20 

80 

A  1 

47 

A  O 

412 

45 

6  676 

/  ,OUo 

10  871 

5/9 

6/4 

7  /rt 

7/Q 

//y 

West  Ashford  . . . 

397 

31 

24 

20 

86 

77 

74 

73 

7,212 

V  ,0*/U 

7/11 

7/1 

8/1 
8/1 

Q/t 
a  jo 

Total 

2,077 

36 

23 

19 

19 

75 

62 

54 

55 

36,095 

47,005 

•59  1 31 

6/3 

6/1 

7/2 

7/11 

'Maidstone 

964 

33 

22 

26 

22 

70 

56 

65 

62 

12,819 

14,249 

20,771 

19,612 

5/8 

5/11 

8/6 

8/0 

n 

Mailing  

771 

44 

40 

37 

31 

78 

80 

79 

75 

9,017 

8,681 

13,374 

13,693 

6/11 

6/2 

9/6 

9/8 

Strood   

858 

ow 

.18 

20 

25 

75 

09 

65 

*70 

72 

8,007 

Q  Qfi0. 

<7,yoo 

1  Q  QQ1 

1  LyOLiO 

14,406 

5/10 

5/7 

u/o 

7/9 

^Sevenoaks 

737 

22 

oo 

O  1 

*JI 

oo 

74 

68 

58 

64 

7  704. 

19  141 

19  ^17 

5/8 

5/3 

7/1  1 

8/9 

1UIAL 

3,330 

OR 

<3£> 

oc 

oc 
ZO 

74 

67 

68 

68 

fid  99S 

6/0 

5/9 

8/0 

R/1 
0/1 

'  Rye   

425 

08 

42 

39 

39 

81 

73 

75 

67 

5  263 

5,104 

5,179 

81fi 

8/9 

8/10 

9/4 

10/6 

Battle   

349 

46 

39 

23 

13 

78 

78 

75 

61 

6^912 

5,207 

6,604 

7,389 

9/6 

6/1 

5/6 

6/2 

w 

Newhaven       ...  ~ 

128 

39 

21 

19 

12 

80 

71 

66 

38 

2,501 

2,471 

5,120 

5,886 

6/10 

5/2 

8/5 

9/8 

Lewe<*  ... 

516 

49 

43 

39 

29 

82 

75 

76 

60 

13,832 

11,492 

11,632 

11,663 

11/5 

9/7 

9/11 

9/11 

ij 

Cuckfield 

656 

44 

38 

31 

29 

83 

77 

74 

70 

10,237 

11,672 

13,462 

14,787 

8/10 

9/7 

10/4 

11/4 

i.  West  Hampnett 

558 

46 

40 

47 

34 

84 

76 

85 

88 

9,319 

9,723 

10,117 

11,450 

9/6 

9/0 

10/1 

11/5 

Total 

2,632 

49 

39 

34 

25 

82 

76 

77 

69 

48,064 

45,669 

52,114 

56,991 

9/5 

8/5 

8/11 

9/9 

'Godstone 

559 

33 

28 

23 

23 

86 

74 

75 

68 

6,136 

5,750 

10,867 

11,776 

6/11 

6/1 

7/10 

8/5 

Reigate  

546 

28 

16 

14 

15 

76 

62 

66 

62 

8,323 

8,217 

12,255 

13,697 

5/6 

4/6 

5/9 

6/5 

w 

Dorking 

311 

40 

29 

22 

19 

84 

75 

63 

56 

5,474 

5,240 

7,625 

8,438 

7/1 

6/1 

8/9 

9/8 

tf  ( 
«  1 

Guildford 

947 

32 

18 

16 

16 

82 

69 

64 

57 

9,166 

10,342 

21,153 

25,059 

4/4 

4/0 

6/10 
7/7 

8/1 

fcj 

Chertsey 

904 

43 

34 

28 

23 

79 

78 

78 

73 

10,230 

9,733 

15,398 

16,378 

7/7 

5/11 

8/1 

,  Farnham 

691 

30 

25 

14 

13 

81 

77 

58 

47 

9,885 

10,161 

17,586 

20,610 

4/11 

4/1 

5/8 

6/7 

Total 

3,958 

33 

24 

18 

17  | 

73 

68 

61 

49,214 

49,443 

84,884 

95,958 

5/8 

4/9 

6/8 

7/7 

Group  1  Total 

11,997 

37 

27 

23 

21  j 

78 

70 

68 

64 

170,287 

172,014 

243,212 

265,311 

6/7 

6/0 

7/6 

8/2 

Clv.iiley  and  West  Firle  Uni  jiii  (d.ssolvod  in  1898)  are  included. 
Remarks. 


Table  A. — The  comparative  paucity  of  children  and 
the  excess  of  those  between  16  and  59  in  Surrey  (au 
unusual  combination),  perhaps  hud  their  chief  explana- 
tion in  the  number  of  soldiers  included  in  the  population, 
together  with  the  character  of  many  of  the  incomers  from 
London — middle  aged,  middle  class  people  retiring  from 
active  life.  The  population  is  here  rapidly  increasing 
and  pauperism  is  fairly  low.  It  is  low  also  in  East  Kent 
compared  to  West  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  the  individual 
Unions  differ  greatly  (Cf.  Table  C),  and  no  valid  com- 
parison lies  between  group  and  group  in  this  respect. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  pauperism  varies  greatly  :  per 
£  of  assessable  value  from  9d.  at  Reigate,  where  the 
assessable  value  per  head  of  population  is  nearly  £9,  and 
which  ranks  with  Cuckfield  as  one  of  the  two  wealthiest 
districts  in  the  four  groups,  to  2s.  3d.  at  Rye,  where  the 
assessable  value  per  head  is  about  £4  10s  ,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  ;  and  per  head  of  population 
from  6s.  2d.  at  Battle  and  6s.  6d.  at  Reigate  to  1  Is.  4d.at 
Cuckfield  and  lis.  *d.  at  West  Hampnett.  It  is  some- 
times not  easy  to  understand  why  such  differences 
should  exist  between  Unions,  often  seemingly  similar 
in  character  and  in  some  cases  actually  adjacent.  The 
cost  per  pauper  relieved  varies  also,  but  by  no  means 
concurrently  with  the  other  figures.  At  Rye,  where  we 
find  the  highest  cost  per  £  and  a  rather  high  figure  per 
head  of  population,  the  cost  per  pauper  is  the  lowest  of 
al] — or  £12  4s.  There  are  no  "loan  charges"  at  Rye  ; 
but  this  advantage  is  shared  by  the  adjacent  Union  of 
Battle,  where  the  cost  per  £  and  per  head  of  population 
are  both  low,  but  where  £18  lis.  is  the  expenditure  per 
pauper  relieved.  Newhaven  spends  the  most  from  this 
point  of  view  :  viz.,  £29  6s.  per  pauper,  and  Dorking 
follows  with  £22  4s.  In  both  places  salaries  and  loan 
charges  are  extremely  heavy,  but  the  main  explanation 
lies  in  a  reduced  number  of  paupers  and  restriction  of 
the  outdoor  list.  The  cost  of  pauper  lunatics  is  high  in 
this  group,  whether  reckoned  per  pauper  or  per  head  of 
copulation,  the  cost  per  pauper  ranging  from  £30  8s.  at 
farnham  to  £39  7s.  at  Blean,  and  per  head  of  population 
from  2s.  9d.  at  West  Hampnett  to  Is.  Id.  at  Godstone. 
The  ruial  Unions  in  these  districts  show  the  same  high 
charges. 

Table  C. — East  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey,  treated  as 
groups,  all  show  progressive  depauperisition  since  1875  ; 
West  Kent  shared  this  movement  daring  the  first  decade 
only. 


I 


In  East  Kent,  Favex-sham  Union  shows  a  sharp 
reaction  since  1895,  and  this  is  shared  to  a  slight  extent 
by  the  adjoining  Union  of  Milton.  In  both  these  cases 
there  has  been  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
out-relief.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  reaction  at 
Faversham  was  from  a  very  low  level  of  pauperism  and 
extremely  restricted  out-relief.  This  Union  is  singled 
out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  the  then  Inspector  for  the  district, 
in  his  Report  for  1904-5,  as  an  instance  of  "an  undoubted 
tendency  towards  a  more  lax  administration  in  some  of 
the  Unions  where  the  Poor  Law  has  been  rigidly  admin- 
istered in  former  years  "  (L.G.B.  Report,  1904-5,  p.  180). 
The  Union  of  Blean,  which  adjoins  Faversham  on  the 
East,  also  shows  a  slight  recrudescence  of  out- relief,  but 
there  progressive  depauperisation  has  been  continued,  as 
also  at  Eastry  Union  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

In  West  Kent  the  experience  of  every  Union  varies.. 
Mailing,  the  most  pauperised,  shows  the  steadiest 
improvement  with  the  largest  proportion  of  out- relief. 
Sevenoaks,  after  maintaining  a  low  level  of  pauperism 
up  to  1895,  with  decreasing  out-relief,  turns  upwards  in 
the  last  decade  in  both  respects.  At  Strood,  the  changes 
in  pauperism— down,  up,  and  again  up — follow  strictly 
the  line  of  out-relief,  as  they  do  also  at  Maidstone, 
where  the  movement  is  down,  up,  and  down  again.  On 
the  whole  the  connection  between  out-relief  and 
pauperism  is  marked. 

In  Sussex,  Newhaven  and  Battle  show  remarkable 
depauperisation,  and  at  Newhaven  this  is  accompanied 
by  greatly  restricted  out-relief.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Rye  restricts  its  outdoor  list  nearly  as  much  as  Battle,, 
and  yet  has  proportionately  three  times  the  pauperism. 
The  other  Unions  in  this  group  all  show  improvement 
on  the  very  high  figures  of  1875.  West  Hampnett  ia 
peculiar  in  leaving  all  the  improvement  to  the  last 
decade,  and  in  its  being  then  concurrent  with  a  very 
high  and  increased  percentage  of  out-relief. 

Surrey  shows  steady  improvement  in  almost  every 
Union,  accompanied  by  a  still  more  uniform  reduction 
in  out-relief,  and  on  the  whole  this  connection  is  shown 
emphatically  in  regard  to  the  Semi  rural  Unions  in  all 
three  Counties. 

Expenditure  has  increased  both  in  total  and  per  head 
of  population,  but  the  increase  is  not  so  great  as  we  have 
seen  with  Urban  Unions.  Two  of  the  Sussex  Unions 
show  decreased  cost  per  head. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 
IV.-SEMI-RUKAL— continued. 
GROUP  2  :  SOUTH. 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 
2  3  4        5  6     7       8  9  10        11  .12 


13  14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Ace  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total  . 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

In  reasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total 

(Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 

Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Hampshire 
Wilts  and  Dorset 

Somerset  

Devon  and  Corn- 
wall   

Group  2  Total 

149,680 
130,818 
312,899 

269,462 

< 

331 
333 
351 

328 

573 
556 
548 

562 

45 
50 
43 

46 

51 
61 

58 

64 

1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 

t 

3,630 
3,921 
8,761 

7,832 

% 
2  4 
3-0 
28 

2-9 

/o 
2-0 
21 
1-9 

2  0 

/o 

0-  3 
11 
10 

1-  2 

% 
11-6 
13-0 
12  4 

10-7 

% 
15-6 
17  5 
18-5 

17-1 

o/ 
/o 

137 

15  5 

159 

144 

862,859 

338 

558 

45 

59 

1000 

24,144 

2-8 

20 

0-8 

11-8 

17-4 

15-0 

For  details  see  Table  B,  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2%  decrease  and  over>  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  op  Pauperism. 


8     9     10     11    12     13      14     15     16     17     18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Havant   

Fareham  ... 
Alton 

Hartley  Wintney 
Basingstoke 
<j  Lymington 
S  Winchester 

Hnrsley   

Total   


/Marlborough 
Calne 
Devizes 
Trowbridge 
(  Bradford-on-Avon 
Salisbury  ... 

Bridport   

Dorchester 
Cerne 


Total  . . . 

'  Keynsham . . . 

Long  Ashton 

Clutton 

Frome 

Axbridge  ... 
/  Bridgwater 
N  Wells 

Shepton  Mallet 

Wellington 

Taunton  ... 

Yeovil 

Total  ... 


>  A 
W  o 

Oo 


(  Barnstaple 
Bideford 

Honiton  

St.  Thomas 
Totnes  ... 
St.  Germans 

Bodmin  

Penzance 

Total   

Group  2  Total 


Popula- 
tion 
1901. 


11,188 
21,176 
16,345 
30,513 
21,711 
13,551 
31,516 
3,680 


149,680 


8,458 

8,071 
19,602 
18,416 

9,585 
29,977 
12,708 
18,937 

5,064 


130,818 


36,175 
24,138 
25,763 
22,172 
47,922 
33,655 
23,650 
15,076 
18,314 
38,653 
27,381 


312,899 


42,060 
20,603 
20,285 
55,372 
41,445 
21,147 
19,263 
49,287 


Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1904-5. 


£ 

69,579 
103,763 

74,540 
161,611 
140,498 

66,206 
209,356 

28,719 


854,272 

37,264 
38,225 
81,818 
77,506 
49,030 
145,480 
58,420 
95,601 
31,085 


614,429 


153,704 
182,461 
110,922 
104,167 
323,268 
191,105 
119,926 
84,412 
101,750 
218,983 
141,185 


Total 
Expen- 
diture 

on 
Relief 

of 
Poor, 
1904-5. 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Paueer. 


£ 

5,189 
11,538 

8,142 
12,757 

8,976 

5,290 
12,505 

2,599 


66,996 


3,843 
4,370 

10,970 
7,711 
4,548 

14,202 
6,123 
7,945 
2,649 


62,361 


10,597 
11,427 
10,288 
11,129 
18,118 
11,367 
9,182 
8,006 
7,834 
9,864 
11,106 


1,731,883 


269,462 
862,859 


201,857 
67,639 
109,499 
307,623 
209,360 
68,771 
81,707 
159,930 


1,206,386 


4,406,970 


118,918 


15,320 
7,024 
9,834 
18,908 
14,697 
6,853 
7,211 
9,835 


89,682 


337,957 
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IV.— SEMI  RURAL.   Group  2  :   South— continued. 
Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT. 

10 

a. 

.  ^ 

2  55  °» 

»  g  e 

Paupers  per  l;oo0 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor  Pauper? 
to  Total  Number. 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

< 

sr©  S  e 

Vagrants. 

187.5 

1885 

1895 

I90o 

187." 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881  2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

/o 
80 

/o 
74 

0/ 

/O 

79 

t  TTavant 

oul 

61 

39 

35 

28 

/o 
80 

£ 
5,005 

£ 
3,859 

£ 
4,823 
11,580 
7,954 

11,336 
9,410 
4,745 

11,776 
2,558 

£ 

1  GO 

11/6 

7/10 

8/8 

9/4 

Hampshire. 

Fareham 
Alton  ... 
Hartley  Wint- 

ney  

Basingstoke  ... 
Lymington    . . . 
Winchester  ... 
V  Hursley 

702 
453 

609 
451 
380 
643 
87 

57 
63 ' 

48 
59 
54 
35 
45 

49 
50 

32 
33 
42 
26 
23 

44 
41 

22 
33 
36 
29 
24 

35 
32 

21 

25 
27 
22 
24 

86 
83 

88 
84 
83 
91 
78 

88 
77 

79 
73 
73 
90 
71 

86 
77 

76 
68 
76 
85 
67 

82 
67 

75 
67 
85 
63 
69 

7,145 
7,461 

8,464 
7,824 
4,173 
9,910 
977 

8,347 
6,303 

9,120 
7,504 
4,306 
11,655 
994 

11,538 
8,142 

12,757 
8,976 
5,290 

12,505 
2,599 

8/6 
9/5 

7/11 

8/1 

6/7 

7/0 

7/1 

8/9 
8/4 

7/5 
7/3 
6/3 
7/7 
6/9 

10/11 
9/9 

7/5 
8/8 
7/0 
7/6 
13/11 

10/11 

10/0 

8/4 
8/3 
7/10 
7/11 
14/1 

Total  ... 

3,630 

51 

37 

33 

26 

85 

79 

78 

73 

50  939 

52  088 

64,182 

66,996 

8/2 

7/7 

8/7 

8/11 

Wilts  and  Dorset. 

'  Marlborough... 

Lalne  ... 

Devizes 

Trowbridge  ... 

Bradford  -  on  • 
Avon 

Salisbury 

Bridport 

Dorchester  .. 
v  Cerne  

154 
266 
600 
414 

256 
851 
577 
614 
189 

47 
76 
63 
77 

50 
64 
57 
76 
64 

31 

36 
43 
38 

44 

35 
58 
46 
55 

24 
38 
42 
39 

36 
35 
56 
35 
46 

23 
38 
35 
27 

29 
31 
52 
49 
43 

85 
87 
87 
86 

80 
86 
88 
95 
90 

79 
75 
81 
73 

73 
80 
88 
89 
87 

76 
69 
82 
78 

74 
79 

87 
85 
82 

71 

77 
77 
70 

69 
79 
85 
84 

86 

3,491 
3,763 
8,684 
8,555 

4,342 
10,891 
5,617 
7,546 
3,374 

2,618 
3,480 
8,535 
6,412 

3,899 
11,925 
5,528 
6,370 
2,566 

3,763 
4,088 
10,361 
7,289 

5,028 
13,249 
6,029 
7,274 
2,658 

3,843 
4,370 
10,970 
7,711 

4,548 
14,202 
6,123 
7,945 
2,649 

7/2 
8/9 
8/6 
9/6 

8/0 
8/0 
7/7 
8/3 
10/5 

6/2 
8/2 
8/8 
6/11 

7/6 
8/3 
7/11 
6/11 

8/5 

8/11 
10/2 
10/7 

7/11 

10/6 
8/10 
9/6 
7/8 

10/6 

9/1 
10/10- 
11/2 

8/5 

9/e 
9/4 
9/8 

7/5 
10/6 

Total  ... 

3,921 

65 

42 

39 

34 

88 

81 

80 

79 

56,263 

51,333 

59,739 

62,361 

8/4 

7/9 

9/2 

9/6 

Somerset. 

'  Keynsham  ... 

1  ong  Ashton... 

Clutton 

I'rome... 

Axbridge 

Bridgwater  ... 

Wells  

Shepton  Mallet 

Wellington  ... 

Taunton 
\  Yeovil  

858 
858 
1,007 
634 
1,212 
1,077 
607 
523 
575 
522 
886 

36 
48 
59 
51 
45 
64 
54 
66 
64 
56 
68 

30 
41 
50 
45 
33 
50 
37 
50 
49 
31 
40 

24 
46 
48 
44 
28 
42 
34 
48 
44 
18 
44 

24 
36 
38 
33 
27 
29 
28 
37 
29 
13 
35 

86 
90 
91 
83 
92 
91 
87 
89 
88 
91 
92 

88 
86 
87 
77 
89 
89 
86 
82 
85 
85 
90 

85 
88 
88 
79 
91 
88 
82 
81 
89 
73 
90 

86 
84 
85 
74 
89 
84 
76 
76 
84 
80 
87 

7,378 
28,805 
12,030 
9,612 
15,724 
14.963 
7,602 
8,116 
8  260 
12J85 

7,774 
25,350 
9,239 
8,938 
13,045 
9,335 
6,298 
7,673 
7  184 
8^941 

Q  971 

10,386 
11,831 
9,990 
12,304 
15,162 
11,342 
8,247 
8,166 
8  098 
9,680 
10  820 

10,597 
11,427 
10,288 
11,129 
18,118 
11,367 
9,182 
8,006 
7,834 
9,864 
11,106 

5/9 
8/7 

10/2 
8/4 
7/8 
8/11 
6/11 

10/4 
8/7 
6/9 
6/7 

5/2 

6/6 

7/5 

7/10 

6/1 

5/7 

5/3 

9/10 

7/10 

4/10 

6/8 

5/9 

9/10 

7/9 

11/1 
6/4 
6/0 
7/0 

10/10 
8/10 
5/0 
7/11 

5/10 

9/6 

8/0 

10/1 
7/7 
6/9 
7/9 

10/7 
8/7 
5/1 
8/1 

Total  ... 

8,761 

54 

40 

37 

28 

90 

86 

86 

82 

133,799 

113,048 

116,026 

118,918 

8/0 

6/3 

7/5 

7/7 

/Barnstaple... 
D  j    Bideford  ... 
§  ^  Hoiiiton 

fe  J  St.  Thomas 
§  S3  Totnes 

o    St,  Germans 
Bodmin 
\Penzanee  . . 

1,626 
626 
738 
1,448 
1,195 
479 
767 
953 

51 

50 
67 
52 
32 
37 
40 
22 

42 
43 
64 
44 
35 
28 
42 
20 

42 

35 
58 
36 
34 
29 
29 
22 

38 
33 
39 
27 
30 
23 
31 
18 

91 

92 
94 
93 
78 
86 
83 
85 

88 
89 
94 
92 
82 
84 
87 
86 

90 
91 
93 
90 
87 
85 
86 
90 

88 
87 
88 
84 
84 
83 
86 
86 

13,779 
6,404 
10,947 
16,932 
10,227 
5,042 
6,845 
7,636 

14,162 
5,619 
10,173 
16,376 
10,796 
5,339 
5,776 
6,930 

15,094 
6,959 
9,493 
19.231 
13,452 
6,264 
6,666 
8,734 

15,320 
7,024 
9,834 
18,908 
14,697 
6,853 
7,211 
9,835 

7/3 
6/10 
10/5 
7/0 
5/7 
6/0 
7/1 
3/0 

6/10 

5/7 

9/11 

6/2 

5/4 

6/0 

6/4 

2/11 

7/2 

6/9 

9/4 

6/11 

6/6 

5/11 

6/11 

3/7 

7/3 

6/10 

9/8 

6/10 

7/1 

6/6 

7/6 

4/0 

Total 

7,832 

42 

38 

35 

29 

89 

89 

90 

86 

77,812 

75,171 

85,893 

89,682 

6/3 

3/9 

6/3 

6/8 

Group  2  Total 

24,144 

52 

39 

36 

29 

88 

85 

85 

81 

318,833 

291,640 

325,840 

337,957 

7/7 

6/7 

7/7 

7/10 

Table  A. — The  proportion  of  old  persons  is  large 
throughout  this  group  of  Unions,  but  especially  so  in 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in  these 
Counties  the  proportion  of  children  is  relatively  small. 
Somerset  has  somewhat  fewest  in  the  active  years  of  life, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  most  children,  and  amongst  these 
children  the  smallest  proportion  on  the  rates.  At  all 
other  ages,  and  on  the  whole,  Hampshire  (the  only 
district,  it  may  be  noted,  in  which  population  is 
increasing),  shows  least  pauperism  among  these  Semi- 
rural  Unions  In  the  other  South-Western  Counties  the 
ratio  is  very  high. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  poor  relief  per  £  of  assessable 
value  is  2s.  in  Wilts  and  Dorset,  as  compared  to  Is.  Id. 
in  Hampshire,  Is.  6d.  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  l.s.  id. 
in  Somerset.  The  cost  per  head  of  population  follows 
nearly  the  same  order,  only  that  Devon  and  Cornwall 
come  below  Somerset.  The  differences  between  Union 
and  Union  are  as  usual  very  great — from  11c?.  at 
Taunton  to  2s.  8d.  at  Devizes,  per  £  assessable  value, 
and  from  4s.  at  Penzance  to  14s.  Id.  at  Hursley  (in 
Hampshire),  per  head  of  population.  The  details 
emphasize  these  differences.  The  cost  per  pauper 
varies  from  £8  15s.  at  Bridport  to  £25  10s.  at  Hursley, 
a  very  small  Union  with,  consequently,  a  high  average 
cost  for  salaries,  but  having  also  a  heavy  loan  charge. 
No  other  Union  in  this  group  approaches  the  figure  for 
Hursley. 


MARKS. 

Table  C— The  level  of  pauperism  is,  and  has  been, 
high  throughout.  The  only  Unions  showing  less  than 
20  per  1000  in  1905  are  Taunton  and  Penzance.  The 
figures  for  Taunton,  where  the  administration  has  been 
marked  by  exceptional  care,  are  remarkable  :  starting 
with  56  paupers  per  1000 population  in  1875,  the  number 
was  reduced  to  31  per  1000  in  1885,  to  18  per  1000  in 
1895,  and  to  13  per  1000  in  1905.  At  Penzance  the  ratio, 
already  low  in  1875,  has  since  been  further  reduced. 
Otherwise  the  ratios  are  very  high  to  start  with,  and 
though  still  remaining  high  in  a  few  cases,  notably  at 
Bridport  (52)  and  Dorchester  (49),  and  rather  high 
throughout,  show  continuous  improvement.  This 
improvement  coincides  with  a  slight  (very  slight)  reduc- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  out-relief  given,  which  remains 
on  the  whole  very  large. 

There  was  some  decrease  of  expenditure,  both  actual 
and  per  head  of  population,  between  1881  and  1891,  and 
on  the  whole  no  very  great  increase  since  ;  so  that  the 
rate  per  head  for  1904-5  is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
for  1881-2.  But  the  Counties  differ,  a  reduction  for 
Somerset  being  set  against  increases  elsewhere,  more 
especially  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  ;  and  the  figures  for 
individual  Unions  are  extremely  various,  so  much  so  as- 
to  make  average  comparisons  of  no  great  value.  In 
reading  Columns  13  and  14  for  Somerset,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  between  1891-2  and  1901-2  about  half 
of  the  Long  Ashton  Union  was  taken  oyer  by  Bristol. 
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IV—  SEMI-RURAL-  continued. 
GROUP  3:  SOUTH  MIDLAND  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 


Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 

2  3  45678  9  10  11 


12 


13  14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauper- 
ism 
(Sept.  1903) 

excluding 
Lunatics  & 
Vagran  ts. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or  De- 
creasing 
1891-1901. 

< 

< 
< 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

"oi 

o 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together 

Berks,  Bucks  &  Oxfordshire  ... 

h  ektfordshirk   

Northampton,  Beds,  and  Cam- 
bridge   

Essex  and  Suffolk   

Group  3  Total   

* 

247,351 
154,962 

257,662 
319,189 

354 
345 

350 
356 

548 
557 

556 
555 

554 

45 
43 

42 
41 

53 
55 

52 
48 

1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 

t 

6  908 

4,387 

6,850 
7,801 

/o 
2-8 
£•3 

2-7 
24 

/o 
21 
1-8 

1-7 
1-7 

/o 

0-9 

0-9 

0  8 
0-9 

°/ 
/o 

12  9 
139 

13  2 
12-2 

/o 
18-0 
20-3 

20  1 
17  5 

°/ 
/o 

156 
17  5 

170 
150 

979,164 

< 

352 

43 

51 

1000 

25,946 

2  6 

18 

0  9 

12  9 

18  8 

161 

I*  For  details  see  Table  B,  column  2. 


+  For  details  see  Table  C,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


l 


10     11  12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17     18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Newbury 
Abingdon 
Henley 
Maidenhead 
Eton  ... 


*  s 

pq  2  -Wycombe 


ps  O 

K 


Aylesbury 
Banbury 
Newport 
\  Pagnell 


Q 
PS 
O 

Eh 
PS 
W 


Total   

Berkhampstead 
II  emel 

Hempstead  .. 
St.  Albans 
Hitchin 
Hertford 
Ware  ... 
Bishop 

Stortford  ... 

Total 


-  S 

o  a 


of  /Hardingstone 
g  ^  Welling- 
borough 
Bedford 
-  /  Biggleswade  .. 
g  \Leighton 
Buzzard 
Chesterton  .. 
Whittlesey  .. 
Wisbech 
\Potterspury  .. 

Total 


ts  q 
«  2 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


Orsett 
Rochford 
Billerieay 
Chelmsford 
Epping 
Halstead 
Tendring 
Woodbridge 
Wangford 
$  iMutford 

Total 


Group  3  Total  979,164 


W 
>1 
o 

fu 
fa 

t/2 
Q 

X 
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IV. — SEMI-RURAL.   Group  3  :  South  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties— continued. 
Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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8 


9  10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


18 


DISTRICT. 


Q 

<  w 


M  S 

U  CO 

s  9 
M  o 

«f  6a 
«  X 
«  O 
a 


Newbury  .. 
Abingdon  .. 
Henley 
Maidenhead 
Eton 

Wycombe    . . 
Aylesbury  . 
Banbury 
Newport 
\  Pagnell 

Total 


a 


,  Berkhampstead 
Hemel  Hemp- 
stead... 
St.  Albans 
Hitchin 
Hertford 

Ware  

Bishop  Stort- 
ford  

Total 


a  . 

pa  3 

-  p 

*  £ 

O  B 

H  « 

s  < 

o  < 


Hardingstone 
Welling- 
borough .. 
Bedford 
Biggleswade 
Leighton  Buz- 
zard 
Chesterton  .. 
Whittlesey  .. 
Wisbech 
Potterspury 

Total 


o 

pJ 
72 

o  S 


/Orsett  ... 
Rochford 
Billericay 
Chelmsford 

Epping  

Halstead 
Tendring 
Woodbridge   . . 
Wangford 
a  \Mutford 

Total 

Group  3  Total 


ffl    «5    S  <0 

Sj 

fees 

pJrH  S 

<  ^ 


§87 
307 
597 
518 
833 

1,598 
673 

1,138 

757 


6,908 

492 

$21 
930 
720 
455 
634 


1,126 
1.430 
968 

436 
773 
225 
1,219 
358 


6,850 

766 
920 
752 
1,042 
910 
473 
925 
638 
422 
953 


7,801 

25,946 


Paupersper  1,001 
of  Population. 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 


187?  1885  189? 


52 


53 


35 


46 


34 


31 


35 


31 


37 


29 


1905 


27 


31 


31 


Percentage 
of  Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 


1875  1815  1895  1905  1881-2 


84 


88 


83 


83 


83 


Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 


78 


£ 

9,701 
7,508 
8,945 
7,765 
7,504 

15,120 
9,058 

11,395 

8,950 


85,946 


4,584 

4,684 
7,485 
10,069 
7,829 
8,808 

12,757 


79  56,216 


3,505 

10,262 
14,350 
10,469 

4,882 
8.563 
3.401 
12,192 
4,766 


1891-2 


£ 

8,411 
6,615 
7,728 
7,436 
7,633 

13,806 
8,050 

10,299 

8,560 


78,538 


4,996 

5,045 
8,057 
9,300 
7,560 
8,039 

11,715 


54,712 


3,250 

6,959 
12,516 
10,478 

4,863 
8,031 
3,453 
13,611 
4,079 


83     72,390  67,240 


5,018 
7,891 
7,186 
13,591 
7,644 
5,776 
8,529 
6,724 
4,874 
7,776 


78     75,039  80,403 


5,403 
8,928 
6,704 
14,034 
8,467 
7.057 
9,407 
7,493 
4,707 
8,203 


80  i  289,591  !  280,893 


1901-2 


£ 
8,404 
8,037 
9,686 
9,836 
12,051 
16,010 
9,679 
15,398 

9,692 


98,793 


5,833 

6,874 
14,170 
10,994 
8,029 
9,947 

11,415 


67,292 

3,894 

13,66^ 
18,178 
11,470 

5,991 
8,764 
4,261 
15,512 
4,280 


86,018 

9,342 
13,256 
11,849 
14,268 
10,894 

6,897 
13,769 

8,331 

6,698 
11,320 

106,624 


358,727 


1904-5 


£ 

8,691 
9,205 
9,866 
11,476 
13,804 
18,046 
9,932 
15,632 

11,743 


108,395 


7,067 

8,014 
16,698 
10,352 
8,482 
9,785 

1,2473 


72,871 


4,252 

16,549 
19,224 
12,347 

6,514 
9,844 
4,030 
16,741 
5,382 


Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1881-2  1891-2  1901-2  1904-5 


9/1 

7/5 
8/11 
9/2 
5/5 
7/7 
7/4 
7/7 

7/3 


7/7 


94,883 


11,645 
17,696 
12,520 
16,527 
12,253 
7,133 
15,457 
9,082 
6,795 
13,084 


122,192 


393,341 


6/1 

6/5 
6/5 
7/4 
9/4 
9/6 

11/8 


8/2 


6/8 

5/7 
6/8 
7/8 

5/4 
5/11 
10/7 
7/6 
7/10 


6/8 


6/2 

6/6 

7/10 

8/3 

7/0 

6/10 

5/1 

5/11 

6/9 

3/11 


6/3 


7/1 


7/9 

6/9 

6/10 

7/3 

5/3 

6/3 

6/4 

7/0 

6/8 


6/7 


6/4 

6/8 
6/0 
6/9 
8/10 
8/2 

10/11 


7/7 


6/2 

3/2 
4/10 
7/10 

5/3 
5/2 
10/11 

8/5 
6/5 


5/9 


4/0 
5/11 

6/6 
8/3 
6/6 
8/4 
5/0 
6/4 
6/2 
3/6 


5/9 


6/3 


8/0 
9/3 
8/2 
8/4 
6/11 
7/1 
7/9 
10/9 

6/11 


8/0 


7/2 

8/0 
8/7 
7/8 
9/5 
9/5 

10/8 


8/8 


6/6 

4/11 
6/4 
8/7 

6/8 
5/3 
12/0 
9/5 
6/3 


6/8 


5/6 

5/2 

10/7 

7/10 

7/2 

8/6 

6/1 

6/6 

9/0 

5/3 


6/8 


7/4 


8/3 
10/7 
8/3 
9/9 
7/11 
7/11 
8/0 
10/11 

8/5 


8/9 


8/9 

9/11 
10/1 
7/2 
9/11 

9/3 

U/7 


9/5 


7/2 

5/11 

6/3 
9/3 

7/3 
5/11 
11/4 
10/1 
7/10 


7/4 


6/11 

6/11 

11/2 

9/1 

8/1 

8/9 

6/10 

7/1 

9/2 

6/1 


7/3 


8/2 


Remarks. 


Table  A.— In  this  group  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population  hardly  varies  at  all.  There  is  an  excess  of 
old  people,  and  the  proportion  of  paupers  is  high  owing 
to  an  abnormal  amount  of  old  age  pauperism,  "which  in 
Hertfordshire  equals  17'5  of  the  population  of  60  and 
over.  Except  in  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxfordshire,  where 
there  is  a  comparative  absence  of  all  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  population  in  these  Semi-rural  Unions  is 
increasing. 

Table  B.— Comparing  the  County  groups,  the  cost  of 
pauperism  per  £  of  assessable  value  differs  very 
little,  but  with  individual  Unions  the  range  is  from 
■2s.  9d.  in  the  £  at  Halstead  in  Essex,  to  Is.  at  Rochford 
in  the  same  county.  Measured  by  population,  poor-relief 
costs  most  m  Hertfordshire,  Berks,  Bucks,  &c,  and  least 
in  the  other  two  groups.  Individual  Unions  show,  as 
usual,  great  differences— from  lis.  Id.  at  Bishop  Stort- 
ford  in  Hertfordshire,  to  5s.  lid  at  Chesterton  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Wellingborough  in  Northampton- 
shire. The  cost  of  out-relief  on  the  whole  is  high,  but 
varies  from  4s.  lid.  per  head  of  population  at  Banbury 
to  lid  at  Abingdon.  The  cost  per  pauper  relieved  is 
highest  at  Abingdon  (£21  5s.),  with  52  %  outdoor,  and 

429. 


lowest  at  Wycombe  in  Buckinghamshire  (£9  8s.),  with 
85  %  outdoor. 

Table  C. — The  ratio  of  pauperism  was  very  high 
throughout  in  1875,  and  although  it  has  been  steadily 
reduced,  on  the  whole  it  is  high  still.  The  proportion 
of  out-relief  given  shows  a  slight  general  reduction  ;  but 
there  are  a  few  individual  Unions  to  which  neither  this 
rule  nor  the  uniform  reduction  apply.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  some  reaction  in  the  last  10  or  20  years 
at  Eton,  W  ycombe,  Aylesbury,  Banbury,  and  Newport 
Pagnell,  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  in 
t  he  last  three  a  slight  increase  in  out-relief  also.  The 
reaction  shows  itself  also  in  one  or  two  other  Unions, 
where  there  is  no  parallel  movement  as  to  out-relief, 
Wellingborough  being  a  noticeable  example  of  this. 
Measured  either  by  amount  or  by  population  there  was 
a  general  decrease  in  expenditure  comparing  1891  with 
1881,  and  the  increase  since,  though  considerable,  is  not 
so  great  as  in  many  other  parts,  but  the  figures  vary 
greatly,  one  Union  with  another.  In  eight  Unions  the 
expenditure  per  head  in  1904-5,  as  compared  with 
1881-2,  was  either  the  same  or  slightly  lesp. 


3  H 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OE  DISTRESS  : 

IV.— SEMI-RURAL- continued. 
GROUP  4  :  SEVERN  VALLEY  (WEST  MIDLAND). 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 
2  3  4        5        6     7        8  9  10       11  12 


13 


14 


I", 


Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903,) 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

V  agran  fs. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F 

Together. 

Gloucester  & 
Hereford 

Worcester  & 
Warwick 

150,486 
331,032 

> 
< 

345 
337 

548 
567 

48 
42 

59 
54 

1000 
1000 

t 

4,462 
7,891 

7, 

3-0 
2  4 

7= 
2  5 
1-7 

7o 
11 
0-8 

7c 

11-9 
124 

7, 

15-8 
159 

7c 
14  0 
14-4 

Group  4  Total 

481,518 

< 

340 

561 

44 

55 

1000 

12,353 

2-6 

1-9 

0-9 

12.2 

15-8 

14-2 

SYMBOLS. 

-  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing) 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary), 
o  %  to  10  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


For  details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C,  column  2. 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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2 


3 


6 


10 


11     12     13  14 


15 


16 


17 


18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Q 

<  B 

€>  ~ 
O 


B 

ps  o 

o  < 
PS> 


/Cirencester  .. 
Stroud 
Westbury-on 
Severn  .. 
Tewkesbury 
Leominster  .. 
Hereford 
VDore  ... 

Total 

/Upton -on  - 

Severn  .. 
Evesham 
Alcester 
Droitwich    . . 
Bromsgrove  .. 
Kidderminster 
Warwick 
Rugby 
Pershore 
Solihull 
\Atherstone 


Popula- 
tion, 
1901. 


19,620 
39,974 

22,864 
12,709 
13,341 
34,653 
7,325 


Total 
Group  4  Total 


150,486 


29,316 
17,629 
20,979 
18,374 
35,630 
40,769 
54,906 
34,328 
12,754 
48,618 
17,729 


331,032 


481,518 


Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 


£ 

93,062 
150,501 

94,974 
69,398 
85,995 
217,077 
60,477 


►H  O 

£  W  I 

Ph  fi  o 

b  %  ps~ 
<  o  o 

H  w  O 

p  2^ 

H  B 
H 


B 

PS  w 
P,  m 

H  <! 

x  ^' 

°l 
O  k 
to 


9,536]  2/1 
14,407  1/11 


9,038 
4,210 
4,994 
14,304 
4,120 


771,484 


183,779 
85,230 
78,930 
114,387 
172,386 
164,272 
366,877 
230,002 
81,905 
275,495 
95,651 


61,609 


1,876,914 


2,648,398 


11,138 
7,787 
9,418 
7,512 
10,516 
17,522 
20,636 
11,263 
5,127 
10,709 
5,672 


117,300 


178,909 


1/11 
1/3 
1/2 
1/4 
1/8 


1/7 


1/3 
1/10 
2/6 
1/4 
1/3 
2/2 
1/1 
-/10 
1/3 

-/» 
1/2 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


9/9 
7/3 

7/11 
6/8 
7/6 
8/3 

14/0 


8/2 


7/7 
8/10 
9/0 
8/2 
5/11 
8/7 
7/6 
6/7 
8/0 
4/5 
6/5 


1/3  7/1 


1/4  7/5 


2  C 

S  cs 

it  P 

p  o> 


2/0 
1/8 

1/8 
1/4 
1/2 
1/3 
2/0 


1/7 


1/3 

1/10 

1/7 

-/ll 

1/0 

2/5 

1/4 

1/0 

1/7 

-/9 

1/0 


3/0 
2/4 

2/11 
2/2 
2/11 
2/10 
5/1 


2/10 


3/1 
2/2 
3/7 
3/8 
2/4 
2/1 
2/2 
2/10 
2/6 

1/1 

2/9 


2/5 


2/6 


1/5 
1/6 

1/7 
1/2 
1/8 

2/0 
2/9 


1/8 


1/2 
1/2 
1/8 
1/9 

1/1 

1/5 
1/4 
1/0 
1/6 
1/0 
-/» 


1/3 
1/5 


1/8 
1/3 

1/1 
1/3 
1/4 

1/5 
2/3 

1/4 


3  y 


-/2 

-n 

-/2 

-/i 
-n 

-18 


12 


1/1 

-/6 

-/I 
-13 

-n 

-/s 

-/3 
-/5 

-A 
-I* 

-/4 


»  P 


1/0 

-/5 

-/6 
-/8 
-/5 
-/8 
1/3 


Cost  of  Poor  Belief  Per  Pauper 
Relieved. 


6 

12  12 
11  15 


10  3 
9  1 

10  11 
12  3 

11  19 


-n 


-9 
-/ll 

-/* 

-/4 

-/6 

-/10 

-/7 

-/7 

1/0 

-15 

-/ll 


11    710  2 


10  14 
14  8 

11  12 

10  14 

11  4 

11  12 
14  8 

12  13 
10  7 

13  1 
12  1 


2  a 
T  p 


&  5 

10  12 

11  15 

10  13 

6  12 

8  17 

9  11 
10  5 


8  17 

10  18 

11  15 

12  4 

10  17 

11  17 
10  6 

10  8 

11  10 

9  10 

12  7 


12    310  16 


11  1710  11 


0 

c 


&  s. 
6  12 
5  15 


2  24 

9 
15 

3 
1!) 


5  15  24  2 


5  19 

5  14 

6  4 
6  0 
6  0 
4  9 

6  10 

7  6 

4  7 

5  4 

6  11 


£  s. 
24  6 
23  8 


13 
24  8 
23  11 


23  11 

21  9 
23  19 
■22  14 

22  7 
22  1 
25  7 

5  2 

22  12 

23  19 
27  2 


5  17  23  11 


5  16  23  15 


2  4 
1  19 

1  8 
1  14 

1  17 

2  1 
1  18 


1  18 


1  16 
1  9 

1  15 

2  15 
1  18 

1  11 

2  1 
1  1-1 


1  19 


1  18 


p  v 

h  .a 

O 


£  s. 
0  5 
0  2 


0 
0 

0  2 
0  12 


w 

£~T 
1  5 
0  15 


5  0  14 
3  0  17 
0  11 

0  19 

1  1 


0   3  0  17 


0  o 

1  15 
0  13 
0  2 
0  9 

0  15 

1  4 
0  8 
0  6 


1  0 
1  10 
0  9 
0  10 

0  18 

1  1 
1  1 
1  4 


0  14 


0  10 


1  15 
1  1 


0  19 


Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
3      4     5      0      7     8      9     10        11  12  13  14 


15 


16 


17 


DISTRICT. 


B 

S3 

<  B 

PS  PS 

w  o 

H  ft 

w  pi  1 

S  w 


B 

<  « 

ps  o 


,  PS 

PS  > 
O  "* 


/Cirencester  .. 
Stroud 

Westbury-on 
Severn  .. 
Tewkesbury 
Leominster  .. 
Hereford 
VUore  

Total 

/■Upton -oh- 
Severn  .. 

Evesham 

Alcester 

Droitwich  ... 

Bromsgrove  ... 

Kidderminster 

Warwick 

Rugby 

Pershore 

Solihull 
\Atherstone  ... 


Total 
Group  4  Total 


a,  "e 

5°.  a  e- 


Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  d> 
Vagrants. 


percentage 
of  Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 


1875  1885  1895  190 


82 


80 


79 


Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 


1881-2    1891-2  1901-2 


£ 
9,325 
13,734 

6,959 
4,538 
5,177 
12,025 
4,299 


56,057 


7,035 

5,212 
6,437 
6,852 
8,652 
11,563 
13,701 
6,366 
5,234 
4,081 
3,726 


79  78,859 


79  134,916 


£ 
7,911 
11,161 

6,569 
3,463 
4,493 
11,645 
3,629 


48,871 


6,545 

4,636 
7,181 
6,505 
11,502 
14,958 
13,039 
6,868 
4,312 
5,212 
3,611 


£ 
9,859 
13,500 

8,817 
3,935 
5,132 
14,081 
5,038 


60,362 


84,369 


133,210' 


9,614 

6  294 
9,060 
7,601 
10,558 
16,068 
17,399 
9,956 
5,154 
7,769 
5,081 


104,554 


164,916 


1901-5 


£ 
9.536 
14,407 

9,038 
4,210 
4,994 
14,304 
5,120 


61,609 


11,138 

7  787 
9,418 
7,512 
10,510 
17,522 
20,636 
11,263 
5,127 
10,709 
5,672 


117,300 


178,903 


Expe  jditure  per  Head 
of  Population 


1881- 


8/9 
6/8 

5/11 
7/0 
7/1 
7/0 

10/0 


7/2 


6/1 

6/10 
6/8 
5/3 
5/5 
5/8 
5/2 
4/8 
7/9 

3/10 
5/2 


5/6 


6/1 


1891-2  1901-2  1004-5 


7/9 

5/4 

5/7 
5/5 
6/6 
6/10 
9/4 


6/4 


5/7 

5/9 
7/2 
7/2 
6/11 
7/3 
4/10 
5/0 
6/8 
3/6 
4/8 


5/9 


6/0 


10/1 

6/9 

7/9 
6/2 
7/8 
8/2 
13/9 


8/0 


6)7 

7/2 
8/8 
8/3 
5/11 
7/11 
6/4 
5/10 
8/1 
3/2 
5/9 


6/4 


6/10 


9/9 
7/3 

7/11 

6/8 
7/6 
8/3 
14/0 


8/2 


7/7 

8/10 
9/0 
8/2 
5/11 
8/7 
7/6 
6/7 
8/0 
4/5 
6/5 


7/1 


7/5 
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IV.— SEMI-RURAL.   Group  4  :  Severn  Valley  (West  Midland)— continued. 

Remarks. 


Table  A. — The  Semi-rural  parts  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford  are  heavily  pauperised,  especially  as  regards 
the  children.  The  proportion  of  old  people  in  the  popu- 
lation is  large,  approximating  in  this  respect  to  the  Rural 
districts.    The  population  is  decreasing. 

Table  B. — There  is  the  usual  range  in  the  cost  of 
pauperism  per  £  of  assessable  value,  from  Qd.  at  Solihull, 
a  rapidly  expanding  district,  on  the  outskirts  of  Birming- 
ham, and  lOd.  at  Rugby,  also  an  expanding  district,  to 
2s.  Gd.  at  Alcester,  with  a  much  smaller  and  a  stationary 
population  ;  and  in  cost  per  head  of  population  from 
4s.  5d.  at  Solihull  to  14s.  at  Dore,  on  the  Welsh  border, 
where  5s.  Id.  per  head  of  population  is  spent  on  out-relief 
alone.  The  cost  per  pauper  relieved  is  fairly  uniform. 

Table  C. — In  the  Gloucester  and  Hereford  Unions 
there  was  considerable  diminution  in  pauperism  up  to 


1895,  but  there  has  been  a  turn  back  since,  amounting 
in  the  case  of  the  tiny  Union  of  Dore,  to  what  shows  on 
the  table  as  a  very  sharp  reaction.  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  on  the  population  (which  is  slightly  dimin- 
ishing) a  little  more  than  100  extra  paupers  would  make 
the  difference  between  the  1895  and  1905  figures. 

In  Worcester  and  Warwickshire  the  improvement  has 
been  general  and  sustained  up  to  1905,  but  Droitwich 
and  Kidderminster  are  exceptions.  Solihull  has  the  best 
record,  though  its  rapid  and  recent  expansion  differen- 
tiate it  from  the  rest  of  the  districts.  The  out-paupers 
at  Droitwich  have  risen  from  85  to  91%.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  oat-relief  is  high  everywhere,  even  including 
Solihull.  There  is  nothing  very  noticeable  in  the  expen- 
diture beyond  the  contrast  already  referred  to  as  to  the 
conditions  of  and  figures  for  Solihull  and  Dore. 
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408  [68]  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


IV. — SEMI-RURAL — contmued. 
GROUP  V :  SHROPSHIRE  TO  CHESHIRE  (NORTH-WEST  MIDLAND). 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901 

Increasing 
or 

-16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total 

(Sept.,  1903), 

cxclud'in.g 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

Decreasing 
1891  1901. 

M. 

F. 

Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Shropshire  and 
Staffordshire  - 
Cheshire 

429,179 
373,564 

< 

362 
351 

555 
573 

39 
35 

44 
41 

1000 
1000 

t 

9,032 
8,112 

2-1 

2  2 

/o 
1-9 
1-8 

/o 
0-8 
0-9 

/o 
10-7 
10-4 

/o 
12-8 
15  8 

/o 

11-8 
13  3 

Orottp  5  Total 

802,743 

< 

357 

563 

37 

43 

1000 

17,144 

2  1 

1-9 

0  9 

10  6 

14  1 

12  5 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase    —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase    <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 

*  For  details  see  Table  B  column  2.       t  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 
Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 

1  2  3_         4  5       6       7       8       9     10    11    12       13       14     15       16       17     IS  19 


DISTRICT. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1901. 

Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture on 
Ielief  of 
Poor 
1904-5. 

cost  per  £  of 

Assessable 

Value. 

COST  OF  POOR  RELIEF  PER  HeADI   ^  Qp  poQR  Reuef  pER  pAup£. 
OF  x  OPULATION.  jj 

O 

FH 

a  a 
—  o 
2  s 

~  £ 
-h  +^ 

<£> 
CU 

4^> 

a 
O 

co 
o 

'  — 

a 

CO 

o 

5 
"3 

CO 

SO 

3 
a 

cS 

o 

CO 

cu 

CO 

D  cy 

oa 

<: 
b 

J  § 

■  a 

£  CD 

1— 1  +3 

03 
CU 
43 

a 
O 

CO 

a 

le 
c 

3 
►J 

CO 

cu 

't-t 

"3 

J) 

■>; 

cu 
to 
c3 

a 

a 

CO 

cu 

CO 

cu  g 

42  X 

ca 

•      /  Ludlow 
«  Bridgnorth... 
g  Atcham 
5       Oswestry    . . . 
E-i       Tamworth  ... 
m  -J    Burton  -  on  • 
Trent  ... 
«  jg    Lichfield  ... 
g  Seisdon 

Cannock 
o  Stafford 
g°  Stone 
cc  VLeek 

Total    . . . 

Nantwich  ... 
.  |  Congleton  . . . 
§  Macclesfield 
g  J  Northwich  ... 
g  .  Runcorn 
X  Tarvin 
°  Chester 
1,  Wirral 

Total    . . . 

Group  5  Total 

18,373 
14,485 
49,440 
28,262 
24,667 

92,814 
42,542 
18,152 
47,636 
31,302 
19,639 
41,867 

£ 

106,023 
71,406 
303,808 
172,382 
145,580 

580,237 
190,927 
96,424 
274,636 
179,243 
137,039 
159,032 

£ 

6,692 
5,492 
14,750 
10,530 
8,487 

30,321 
14,477 

5,177 
16,371 
15,658 

6,388 
11,442 

1/3 
1/6 
1/0 
1/3 
1/2 

1/1 
1/6 

1/1 
1/2 
1/9 

-/ll 
1/5 

7/3 
7/7 
6/0 
7/5 
6/11 

6/6 
6/10 

5/8 
6/10 
10/0 

6/6 

5/6 

1/6 
l/ll 

2/2 
1/10 
-/ll 

1/3 
1/9 

-/10 
1/6 
2/7 
1/4 

-/10 

2/1 
1/8 
-/2 
1/8 
2/4 

2/2 
2/0 
2/3 
2/1 
3/0 
1/9 
2/1 

1/8 
1/0 
1/6 
1/5 
1/2 

-/ll 
1/0 
1/1 

-/9 
1/5 
-/ll 
-/ll 

1/5 
1/6 
1/2 
1/5 
1M 

-/10 
-/10 

-/ll 
1/1 

1/5 
-/ll 
-/9 

-/I 
-/3 

-7e 

-n 
-n 

-n 

-15 

-Js 

-/6 
1/3 

-/8 

1/1 

-/8 

-/9 
-/8 

-n 

-/10 
1/2 
1/7 

-/8 

£  s. 
12  1 
14  14 
19  19 
12  17 
12  16 

12  14 
12  12 
12  5 
12  15 
12  18 
11  15 
10  17 

£  s. 
9  13 

10  1 

11  0 
9  10 
8  5 

10  1 

11  3 
14  1 
11  14 
11  8 

10  1 

11  6 

£  s. 
5  10 
5  17 

3  7 

5  1 

6  3 

5  19 

5  13 

6  2 

5  8 

6  2 

4  11 

5  5 

£.  s. 
25  7 

25  19 
24  19 
24  15 

26  8 

29  13 
33  5 

27  10 

28  1 

27  15 
26  18 

28  4 

£  s. 
2  7 

2  18 

3  15 
2  9 
2  8 

1  14 

1  12 

2  1 
1  19 
1  17 
1  13 
1  10 

£  s. 
0  3 

0  9 

1  4 

0  18 

1  5 
1  1 

1  2 
0  10 

0  8 

£  s. 

0  17 
2  8 
2  7 

1  17 
1  4 

1  9 
1  4 
1  4 
1  13 

1  10 

2  16 
1  6 

1  11 

429,179 

2,416,737 

145,785 

1/2 

6/10 

1/6 

1/11 

1/1 

1/1 

-15 

-/3" 
-15 
-ft 

-/I 

-/ll 

-12 

-/10 

13  0 

10  12 

5  12 

27  8 

2  1 

0  15 

72,993 
32,534 
59,354 
54,735 
39,735 
15,258 
54,639 
44,316 

348,747 
166,095 
267,685 
306,911 
216,823 
92,328 
322,084 
306,503 

20,930 
11,839 
21,879 
13,388 
9,852 
3,801 
24,752 
9,666 

1/2 
1/5 
1/8 
-/10 

-/ll 
-/10 
1/6 
-18 

5/9 
7/3 
7/4 
4/11 
5/0 
5/0 
9/1 
4/4 

1/0 
1/4 
1/9 
-/10 
-/10 
-/6 
2/2 
-/ll 

2/5 
2/7 
2/0 
2/0 
1/9 
2/2 
2/2 
1/5 

1/0 

1/1 

1/5 
-/10 
-/10 
-/8 
-/ll 
-/6 

-/9 
1/2 
1/2 

-1* 
-/9 
1/4 
1/4 
-/9 

-/4 
-/8 
-/10 
-/7 
-/9 
-/4 
1/7 
-/7 

10  5 
10  19 
13  16 

10  10 

11  9 

13  7 

14  14 

12  4 

10  14 

10  11 

11  0 

7  19 

10  6 

12  9 

8  10 

11  5 

5  16 

5  5 

6  7 

6  1 

5  12 

7  3 

6  9 
5  16 

22  8 
24  16 
24  15 

23  7 
22  3 

21  19 
27  1 

22  18 

1  6 

1  15 

2  4 
I  9 

1  14 

3  12 

2  2 
2  \ 

0  9 
0  12 
0  7 

0  2 

1  11 

0  8 

0  12 

0  19 

1  11 
1  6 

1  15 

0  17 

2  12 

1  14 

1  9 

373,564 
802,743 

2,027,176 

116,107 

1/2 

6/3 

1/3 

2/1 

1/0 

-/ll 

-/3 

-/9 

12  2 

9  17 

5  19 

23  18 

1  16 

0  11 

4,443,913 

261,892 

1/2 

6/6 

1/5 

2/0 

I/O 

1/0 

~/l 

-/9 

12  12 

10  5 

5  16 

25  18 

1  19 

0  13 

1  10 

Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
1  2         ;3     4      5      6      7      8      9    10       11  12  13  14        15       16       17  18 


DISTRICT. 

Paupers 
(Sept.,  1903), 
less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Paupers  per 

1000  of 
Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Percentages  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

Shropshire  &  Stafford- 
shire. 

Ludlow 
Bridgnorth  ... 
Atcham 
Oswestry    . . . 
Tamworth  . . . 
Burton  -  on  - 

Trent 
Lichfield 
Seisdon 
Cannock 
Stafford 
Stone 
^  Leek  ... 

415 
334 
510 
606 

575 

1,952 
861 
383 
1,062 
1,034 
498 
802 

34 
30 
10 
23 
31 

19 

26 
24 
24 
24 
19 
20 

16 
25 
10 

18 

35 

29 
28 
25 
24 
26 
23 
18 

22 
22 
11 
17 
33 

22 
24 
27 
21 
26 
26 
21 

26 
22 
22 
25 
22 

23 
24 
21 
24 
34 
25 
24 

/o 
80 
75 
41 
74 
81 

91 

90 
89 
87 
75 
81 
86 

/o 
53 
54 
17 
66 
78 

80 
87 
85 
83 
69 
82 
83 

/o 
62 
58 
16 
64 
92 

78 
84 
84 
73 
63 
86 
82 

/o 
73 
62 
18 
68 
79 

74 
73 
85 
77 
71 
77 
85 

£ 
5,035 
5,076 
10,811 
6,146 
7,029 

13,380 
8,386 
3,779 
7,549 
9,354 
5,156 
6,111 

£ 

4,179 
3,861 
10,658 
5,953 
6,125 

19,992 
8,639 
4,531 
9,015 
9,234 
5,703 
6,103 

£ 
6,058 
5,602 
14,198 
8,759 
7,037 

25,322 
12,629 
5,409 
12,960 
14,940 
5,807 
9,797 

£ 
6,692 
5,492 
14,750 
10,530 
8,487 

30,321 
14,477 

5,177 
16,371 
15,658 

6,388 
11,442 

5/5 
6/8 
4/5 
4/5 
7/3 

3/8 
4/3 
4/3 
4/2 
6/2 
3/7 
3/11 

4/9 
5/2 
4/5 
6/5 
5/7 

4/9 
4/4 
5/3 
4/5 
6/0 
3/7 
3/8 

6/7 
7/9 
5/9 
6/2 

5/9 

5/6 
5/11 
6/0 
5/5 
9/7 
5/11 
4/8 

7/3 
7/7 
6/0 
7/5 
6/11 

6/6 
6/10 

5/8 
6/10 
10/0 

6/6 

5/6 

Total 

9,032 

22 

23 

22 

23 

81 

75 

74 

72 

87,812 

93,993 

128,518 

145,785 

4/6 

4/7 

6/0 

6/10 

Cheshire. 

,  Nantwich    . . . 

Congleton   . . . 

Macclesfield 

Northwich  ... 

Runcorn 

Tarvin 

Chester 
y  Wirral 

1,624 
872 

1,164 

1,125 
779 
265 

1,677 
606 

24 
18 
18 
47 
26 
20 
30 
19 

26 
18 
25 
26 
24 
15 
32 
13 

25 
19 
22 
19 
24 
18 
28 
12 

24 
31 
23 
20 
20 
17 
27 
16 

88 
85 
76 
88 
86 
73 
75 
84 

85 
76 
73 
87 
77 
74 
51 
77 

82 
73 

74 

83 
80 
89 
56 
74 

83 
81 
69 
79 
79 
87 
60 
75 

14,491 
7,274 

14,933 

12,088 
7,161 
2,343 

17,069 
5,150 

17,097 
6,950 

14,866 
9,377 
7,645 
1,961 

18,587 
4,843 

19,052 
10,182 
20,020 
12,084 
9,498 
3,553 
23,303 
9,593 

20,930 
11,839 
21,879 
13,388 
9,852 
3.801 
24,752 
9,666 

4/9 
3/10 
4/10 
5/6 
4/3 
4/2 
7/1 
3/8 

5/1 
3/8 
4/11 
3/9 
3/7 
3/7 
7/2 
2/5 

5/3 
6/3 
6/9 
4/5 
4/9 
4/8 
8/6 
4/4 

5/9 
7/3 
7/4 
4/11 
5/0 
5/0 
9/1 
4/4 

Total 

8,112 

23 

24 

22 

23 

82 

74 

75 

75 

80,509 

81,326 

107,285 

116,107 

4/11 

4/6 

5/9 

6/3 

Group  5  Total 

17,144 

22 

23 

22 

23 

82 

74 

74 

73 

168,321 

175,319 

235,803 

261,892 

4/9 

4/7 

5/10 

6/6 
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IV.— SEMI-RURAL.  Group  5  :  Shropshire  to  Cheshire  (North-West  Midland)— continued. 

REMARKS. 


Table  A. — There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  age 
distribution  of  the  population  comparing  Cheshire  and 
the  other  two  counties — Cheshire  having  18  per  1000 
more  in  the  active  years  of  life,  balanced  by  11  fewer 
under  16  and  7  fewer  over  60.  Once  more  where  there 
are  fewest  children  and  old  people  we  find  the  propor- 
tion on  the  rates  the  largest.  The  ratio  of  pauperism 
generally  is  slightly  below  average,  owing  to  low  rates 
in  old  age. 

Table  B. — In  these  Unions  the  cost  per  £  of  assess- 
able value  is  generally  low,  ranging  from  8d.  at  Wirral 
to  Is  9d.  at  Stafford.  Reckoned  per  head  of  population, 
the  two  Unions  mark  the  limit  of  range,  Wirral  being 
lowest  (4s.  Aid.),  and  Stafford  highest  (10s.)  Out-relief, 
highest  at  Stafford  (3s.)  and  Congleton  (2s.  7c?.),  falls  to 
2d.  at  Atcham.  The  cost  per  pauper  relieved  is  lowest 
at  Nantwich  at  £10  5s.  and  highest  at  Atcham  with 
£19  9s.,  where  the  least  out-relief  is  given. 

Table  C. — The  ratio  of  pauperism  for  this  group  was 
low  in  1875,  but  varied  greatly — from  47  per  1000  at 
Northwich  to  10  per  1000  at  Atcham.     A  considerable 


up  and  down  movement  took  place  during  the  following 
30  years,  the  proportion  of  pauperism  tending  to  a 
general  level.  In  1905  Atcham  had  increased  to"  22  per 
1000,  whilst  Northwich  had  fallen  to  20  per  1000,  the 
general  range  being  from  31  to  16  per  1000.  The 
percentage  of  outdoor  paupers  to  indoor  decreased 
generally  from  1875  to  1885,  but  since  that  time  the 
reduction  has  been  slight,  and  in  some  Unions  there  has 
been  a  distinct  reversion,  as  at  Ludlow,  where  the 
percentage  increased  from  53  in  1885  to  73  in  1905.  The 
position  of  Atcham  is  exceptional,  for  whilst  its  propor- 
tion of  outdoor  poor  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  average 
(18%  as  against  73%),  it  has,  nevertheless,  about  the 
average  amount  of  pauperism. 

The  cost  of  relief  per  head  of  population  has  grown 
steadily.  In  oidy  two  Unions  has  there  been  reduction 
since  1875  —  Tam worth  from  7s.  3d,  to  6s.  11c?.,  and 
Northwich  from  5s.  6d.  to  4s.  lid.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population  has  been 
materially  decreased. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


IV. -SEMI-RURAL. 
GROUP  6 :    NORTH-EAST  MIDLAND  AND  EAST. 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


6 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Populat.on,  1901. 

Total 
Paiperism 
(Sept.,  1903). 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

—16 

16—5! 

60  and 
over 

Total. 

Total. 

—  16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Leicester&Derbt 
Notts  &  Lincoln 

Group  6  Total 

264,870 
200,014 

< 

363 
338 

558 
56S 

37 
44 

42 
50 

1,000 
1,000 

t 

6,173 
5,667 

7. 
2-2 
2-8 

% 

1-  6 

2-  1 

7. 
0-7 
10 

7. 

134 
13  0 

7. 

18-9 
20-2 

7o 

16-3 
16-8 

464,884 

353 

562 

40 

45 

1,000 

11,840 

2-5 

1-8 

0-8 

13-2 

19-5 

16-8 

*For  details  see  Table  B  column  2.                           |For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 

.  ,  

2  %  decrease  and  over>  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing) 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


10     11     12     13      14  15 


16 


17 


18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Popu- 
lation 
1901. 


Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-4. 


a  pa  (• 

<<  J  o 

S  Wo 

d  ca  ° 

o  &  fa 

H  B  O 


pa 

°  < 

fa  M 

o  Pa 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


bi 

a  h 

o  -c 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


e3 

a 

Hi 


V 

o 

hIO 


.2  & 
OH 


/  Market 

Harborough... 
Hinckley 

Blaby  

Barrow-on-Soar 
Melton  Mowbray 
Ashby-de-la- 

Zouch 
Loughborough 
Shardlow 
Hayfield 


a  . 

-a  A 

ai  O 


Total 

I  Grantham  .. 
Newark 
Lincoln 
East  Retford 
Gainsborough 

Total 

Group  6  Total 


19,187 
23,940 
24,973 
25,528 
22,210 

44,241 
34,897 
55,462 
14,432 


264,870 


33,033 
30  871 
74,670 
25,619 
35,821 


200,014 


464,884 


£ 

150,832 
85,695 
104,782 
146,478 
164,788 

186,527 
158,769 
322  273 
64,820 

1,384,964 


183,166 
189,035 
352,108 
145,543 
170,301 


1,040,153 


2,425,117 


£ 
8,290 
7,771 
8  009 
10,599 
7,308 

12,546 
11,710 
12,410 
3,809 

82,452 


1/1 
1/10 
1/6 
1/5 
-/ll 

1/4 
1/6 
-/9 
1/2 


8/8 
6/6 
6/5 
8/4 
6/7 

5/8 
6/9 
4/6 
5/3 


1/2 


6/3 


16,324 
12,994 
30,684 
9,464 
12,668 


1/9 
1/4 
1/9 
1/4 
1/6 


9/11 
8/5 
8/3 
7/5 
7/1 


82,134 


1/7 


164,586 


1/4 


8/3 
7/1 


1/6 
1/0 

-n 

1/3 
1/2 

710 

1/2 
-/8 
-/ll 


3/4 
3/3 

3/11 
4/2 

2/10 

2/11 

2/8 
2/1 
1/9 


/ll 


2/11 


1/2 

1/1 
-/ll 
-/ll 
1/1 


4/9 
3/8 
4/7 
3/11 
3/5 


1/0 


4/2 


1/0 


3/5 


1/7 
~/9 

-/10 
1/2 

-/ll 

-/io 

1/2 
-/ll 

-/io 


1/4 

-/» 
-/9 
1/1 
-/ll 

-/7 
-/9 
-/6 
AO 


-A 


-/i 

-/2 

-/2 
-/2 
-/2 
-/7 


-/7 
•/9 
-A 
-/7 
-/7 

-A 

-/io 

-/2 

-A 


£  s. 
14  7 

10  3 

11  18 

10  14 

11  9 

9  18 
10  13 
10  14 

12  16 


1/0 


79 


1/7 
1/5 
1/2 
1/3 
1/1 


V- 

1/2 
-/9 

-/io 
-AO 


75 


11  1 


7ii 

-/6 
/8 
-A 
-/7 


14  17 
14  2 
12  2 

12  4 

13  0 


1/3 
1/1 


/ll 


73 


78 


13  0 


-/io 


12 


77 


11  19 


£  s. 

13  19 

14  16 

15  11 
11  19 
10  10 

8  3 

8  6 

9  18 
9 


£  s. 

7  11 

5  18 

8  6 

6  12 
6  12 

6  14 
6  0 
6  10 
6  4 


10  7 


6  13 


L3  2 

11  ] 

11  1 
10  5 

12  7 


9  3 

8  1 

8  5 

8  1 

8  2 


11  11 


8  7 


10  17 


7  9 


£  s. 

26  13 

24  17 

25  15 
28  11 

27  5 


£  s. 
2  5 
1  4 
1  8 
1  9 
1  12 

1  0 

1  4 

1  5 

2  1 


1  8 


28  12 
33  11 

27  15 
33  3 

28  19 

29  11 


1  10 

2  0 
1  1 
1  7 
1  11 


1  8 


27  18 


1  8 


£  s. 
0  11 


0  1 

0  5 

0  5 
0  4 

0  8 

1  10 

0  5 


0  15 
0  18 
0  5 
0  6 
0  2 


£  s. 
1  1 
1  4 
0  13 

0  15 

1  1 

0  12 

1  6 
0  9 
0  18 

0  17 

1  6 

0  17 
0  19 

0  12 

1  2 


0  8 
0  7 


1  0 


0  18 


Tables  C. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
3      4     5     6       7      8     9     10       11  12  13  14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


DISTRICT. 


j  e  * 

%  *  J5 
Ph  p—i  -S 


Paupers  per 
1,000  of  Popula- 
tion. 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 


187E  1885  189;  L90; 


Percentage  of 
Outdoor 
Paupeks  to 
Total  Number. 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 


Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 


1875  1885  1895  19Q» 


1881-2  1891-2 


1901  2 


1904-5 


Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1881-;    1891-2  1901-21904-5 


/  Market 

Harborough 
Hinckley 

Blaby  

Barrow-on-Soar 
Melton  Mow 

bray  ... 
Ashby-de-la- 

Zouch 
Loughborough 
I  Shardlow 
^  Hay  field 

Total   . . 


457 
728 
630 
779 

536 

1.007 
895 
908 
233 


6,173 


29 


24 


§  •  /Grantham 
<  j  Newark 
gg<  Lincoln 
g  2    East  Retford 
(2$  hI  l  Gainsborough 

Total  ... 

Group  6  Total 


5,667 
11,840 


28 


25 


24 


30 


26 


89 


86 


87 


83 


88 


£ 

6,117 

5,297 
5,084 
6,7-52 

6,286 

6,097 
7,096 
7,525 
2,765 


86 


53,019 


8,970 
7,963 
21,303 
5,337 
9,255 


85 


52,828 


85 


105,847 


£ 

5,906 
5,771 
6,864 
9,260 

6,194 

6,764 
7,515 
8,569 
1,932 


58,805 


"■23,747 
6,673 

23,237 
5,164 
9,687 


68,508 


127,313 


£ 

7,365 
7,049 
7,770 
8,943 

7,653 

10,797 
9,983 

11,530 
3,169 


74,259 


15,253 
9,948 

28,546 
7,952 

11,720 


73,419 


147,678 


£ 

8,290 
7,771 
8,009 
10;599 

7,308 

12,546 
11,710 
12,410 
3,809 


82,452 


16,324 
12,994 
30,684 
9,464 
12,668 


82,134 


164,586 


7/7 
6/1 
4/8 
4/8 

6/2 

3/7 
5/1 
3/4 
4/4 


4/9 


5/4 
5/2 
6/7 
4/7 
6/2 


5/10 


7/3 
5/7 
3/11 
5/5 

5/9 

3/9 
4/11 
3/4 
3/0 


4/6 

'14/5 
4/4 

6/11 
4/4 

5/10 


5/3 


*7/4 


*5/8 


7/8 
5/11 
6/3 
7/0 

6/11 

4/11 

5/9 
4/2 
4/5 


5/7 

9/3 
6/5 
7/8 
6/3 
6/7 


7/4 


6/4 


6/6 
6/5 
8/4 

6/7 

5/8 
6/9 
4/6 
5/3 


6/3 


9/11 

8/5 
8/3 
7/5 
7/1 


8/3 


7/1 


*The  total  expenditure  in  1891-2  includes  £12,284  repayment  of  loan.  Omitting  this,  the  expenditure  per  head  would  be  7s. 
instead  of  14s.  5d.,  whilst  the  Notts- Lincoln  Group  total  would  fall  from  Is.  Ad.  to  6s.,  and  the  total  of  Group  6  from  5s.  8d.  to 
5s.  2d. 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
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IV.— SEMI-RURAL. 
GROUP  6:  North-East  Midland  and  East— continued. 
Remarks. 


Table  A. — Notts  and  Lincoln  have  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  children,  but  more  paupers  amongst  them, 
than  Leicester  and  Derbyshire,  and  altogether  a  con- 
siderably higher  ratio  of  pauperism  in  Semi  Rural  places. 
Of  the  women  over  60,  over  20%  are  on  the  rates. 

Table  B.-  In  the  same  two  Counties  pauperism  also 
costs  considerably  more,  in  whatever  way  the  cost  be 
measured— per  £,  per  head,  or  per  pauper — both  in  the 
aggregate  and  in  the  individual  Unions.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  greater  cost  of  out-relief  in  the  Notts  and 
Lincoln  Unions,  the  average  being  4s.  2d.  per  head  of 


population  or  51%  of  the  total  expenditure.  At 
Grantham  out-relief  costs  4  s.  9d.  per  head.  There  are 
the  usual  wide  differences  between  Union  and  Union. 

Table  C. — Leicester  and  Derby  show  some  improve- 
ment between  1875  and  1885,  but  none  since ;  and  the 
fall  proportion  of  out-relief  is  maintained.  As  to  this  it 
is  nearly  the  same  with  Lincoln  and  Notts,  but  in  their 
case  the  level  of  pauperism  is  higher  throughout. 
Expenditure  has  increased  considerably,  but  in  Leicester 
and  Derbyshire  it  remains  on  a  low  level. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


IV—  SEMI-RURAL— continued. 
GEOUP  7  :  LANCASHIRE,  YORKSHIRE,  AND  THE  NORTH. 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion 

of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total 

Increasing 
or 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

(Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

Toti). 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 

over. 

1901. 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

M. 

F. 

and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Lancashire,  West- 
moreland, and 
Cumberland 

Yorkshire  —  West 
Riding   

y  orkshire — east& 
North  Riding  ... 

northumberland& 
Durham 

435,847 
309,393 
141,890 

73,423 

< 
< 

343 
348 
348 

358 

578 
574 
559 
569 

35 
37 
45 
34 

44 
41 
48 
39 

1000 
1C00 
1000 
1000 

t 

6,997 
5,342 
2,944 
1,115 

% 

1-6 

1-  6 

2-  1 
1-5 

% 

1-6 
1-5 
1-7 
1-5 

% 

0-6 
0-7 
0-7 
0-4 

% 

7-  7 

8-  0 

9-  3 
8-8 

% 

9-8 
10-8 
145 
12-5 

% 

8  9 
9-4 
120 
108 

Group  7  Total 

960,553 

< 

347 

573 

37 

43 

1000 

16,398 

17 

1-6 

0  6 

8  1 

11  1 

9  7 

*  For  details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  inci  easing). 


1 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
4  5        6     7     8      9     10    11     12      13     14     15     16     1/     18  19 


DISTRICT. 


CO  Q 

M 

as 

h! 


f  Ormskirk 
Chorley  ... 
Clitheroe 
Ulverston 
Kendal  ... 
Cockermouth 
Penrith  ... 

.Carlisle  ... 

Total  ... 


{  Sad  die  worth  ... 
Todniorden  . . . 
Penistone 
Wortley 
Thome 

Goole  

Selby  

Ripon  ... 
Skiptou 
Hemswoi  th  . . . 
Tadcaster 
Wetherby 
Great  Ouseburn 

Total  ... 


c  Z  /  Beverley  ... 
5  a  Bridlington 
<X  1  Malton 

Whitby  ... 
Guisborough 
Northallerton 


in  S 
<  H 

m  C 


&  a 


1931 


Total  ... 

f  Sedgefield 
\  Castle  Ward 
Berwick . . . 

Total  ... 


Group  7  Total 


Popula 

TION 

1901. 


108,594 
63,001 
23,377 
42,793 
43,480 
69,536 
22,205 
62,861 


435,847 


17,018 
42,207 
17,428 
36,231 
15,722 
25,486 
16,708 
15,529 
45,261 
23,379 
29,507 
15,343 
9,574 


309,393 


24,454 
20,229 
20,454 
21,743 
43,420 
11,590 

141,890 


21,530 
32,402 
19,491 


73,423 


Assess- 
able 
Value 

in 
Force, 
1903-4. 


£ 

733,099 
312,085 
12S,272 
264,993 
289,826 
312,037 
146,416 
325,021 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture on 
Relief  of 

Poor 
(1904-5). 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


2,511,749 


92,047 
193,578 

85,820 
177,490 

73,044 
127,002 
132,079 
106,053 
195,665 
152,402 
182,458 

94,334 

66,179 


1,678,151 


960,553 


135,422 
140,661 
139,341 
105,564 
306,481 
109,651 


937,120 

146,179 
224,734 
114,258 


485,171 


5,612,191 


91  8 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 

IV. — Semi-Rural.   Group  7  :  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  North— continued. 
Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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6 


9  10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Percentage  of 

Paupers  per 

Outdoor 

Tj)  CO  "J^ 

«§■§  § 

1,000  of  Popula- 

Paupers to 

Total  Expenditure  on 

Exp 

tion,  Less  L 

ina- 

Total  Number, 

Relief. 

( 

&^  3  1 

tics  and 

Vagrants. 

Less  Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

.  1881-2. 

1891-2. 

1901-2. 

1904-5. 

1881- 

£ 

£ 

I  £ 

£ 

1,527 

18 

13 

15 

16 

■84 

|  78 

72 

72 

13,434 

16,974 

22,581 

25,890 

3/3 

805 

18 

16 

12 

14 

79 

77 

72 

73 

9,211 

9,810 

11,628 

12,947 

3/11 

353 

18 

18 

18 

17 

81 

75 

73 

66 

6,305 

5,849 

7,227 

6,293 

5/4 

753 

*2Q 
25 

25 

25 

21 

*83 

78 

80 

73 

11,005 

10,633 

11,802 

13,039 

5/1 

619 

24 

22 

16 

78 

73 

74 

57 

10,970 

9,155 

11,527 

12,659 

5/3 

1,422 

27 

22 

26 

21 

85 

82 

85 

76 

9,005 

13,552 

14,475 

15,287 

3/2  . 

250 

28 

22 

21 

13 

84 

78 

83 

77 

5,571 

4,454 

4,453 

4,711 

4/10 

1,268 

31 

27 

23 

24 

81 

80 

77 

73 

13,637 

15,196 

15,261 

18,150 

5/2 

6,997 

23 

20 

20 

18 

82 

78 

78 

72 

79,138 

85,623 

98,954 

108,976 

4/3 

167 

11 

8 

11 

12 

72 

64 

70 

66 

2,451 

3,110 

3,446 

3,999 

!  2/2 

454 

10 

13 

13 

12 

100 

82 

71 

63 

5,311 

7,267 

8,652 

10,117 

3/0 

369 

25 

26 

23 

20 

85 

83 

83 

84 

5,059 

4,942 

5,029 

5,351 

6/1 

615 

18 

17 

16 

16 

80 

80 

82 

83 

5,619 

6,887 

9,747 

8,717 

3/2 

460 

35 

28 

28 

30 

86 

78 

82 

81 

5,061 

4,117 

5,544 

5,822 

6/3 

675 

36 

33 

26 

28 

82 

80 

80 

75 

6,507 

6,298 

7,913 

8.331 

6/8 

321 

35 

32 

18 

20 

86 

80 

74 

68 

5,141 

4,117 

5,226 

6,142 

6/6 

307 

25 

31 

21 

26 

76 

81 

75 

84 

5,488 

5,266 

6,087 

7,085 

6/8 

614 

23 

16 

13 

14 

82 

83 

86 

77 

7,104 

6,715 

1-1,120 

11,455 

3/10 

459 

23 

23 

19 

18 

83 

83 

So 

85 

2,553 

3,321 

4,397 

5,916 

4/7 

466 

X  u 

1  7 

1  fi 

16 

8fl 

OYr 

74 

75 

77 

5,643 

5,048 

6,129 

6,387 

4/9 

277 

27 

21 

21 

17 

87 

83 

86 

80 

3,686 

3  252 

3  147 

4,379 

4/7 

loo 

21 

18 

14 

15 

81 

tS 

ftfi 

00 

88 

3  124 

2^837 

3,049 

3  027 

5/6 

22 

20 

18 

18 

83 

80 

79 

77 

OZ,747 

63,177 

nn  ooc 

79,ooo 

od,72b 

tn/o 

635 

34 

26 

32 

29 

85 

81 

86 

84 

6,819 

6,743 

9,447 

10,171 

5/10 

405 

29 

36 

23 

18 

93 

94 

87 

4,912 

4,205 

5,446 

5,736 

5/9 
4/8 

471 

91 

AO 

23 

23 

81 

85 

82 

81 

5,381 

5,360 

6,907 

7,265 

444 

25 

30 

30 

21 

86 

82 

85 

79 

6.875 

7  '^H'} 

/  ,  OXJO 

6  505 

6,324 

5/2 

III 

1-23 

28 

23 

10 

t87 

87 

88 

85 

7  759 

8,103 

9,691 

9  234 

*3  in 
3/7 

212 

24 

23 

22 

22 

85 

82 

81 

86 

2^830 

3,158 

4,029 

3^851 

4/9 

2,944 

26 

28 

26 

22 

86 

86 

86 

84 

34,576 

34,872 

42,025 

42,581 

4/9 

444 

18 

27 

26 

22 

91 

91 

93 

91 

3,485 

3,310 

5,586 

6,279 

4/1 

309 

20 

13 

12 

12 

88 

81 

84 

86 

3,595 

3,859 

5,469 

6,454 

3/8 

362 

34 

30 

21 

22 

83 

83 

81 

72 

6,689 

5,753 

5,796 

6  974 

6/4 

1,115 

25 

23 

19 

17 

86 

85 

87 

83 

13,769 

12,922 

16,851 

19,707 

4/9 

16,398 

23 

22 

20 

18 

83 

81 

80 

76 

190,230 

196,594 

237,716 

257,992 
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DISTRICT. 


a 

w  5  w 

S  <  w 

«  ri  a  ■ 

a  w  s  o 

2  o  &  25 

H  Q  M 

■<  tc  b 

J  M  j 


Ormskirk 
Chorley 
Clitheroe 
Ulverston 
Kendal 
Cockermouth 
Penrith 
Carlisle 


Total 


H 

IB 
H 

I  ° 

w  2 
S  S 

M 

PS 
O 


Saddleworth 

Todmorden 

Penistone 

Wortley  ... 

Thorne  ... 

Goole 

Selby  ... 

Ripon 

Skipton  ... 

Hemsworth 

Tadcaster 
\  Wetherby 
'  Great  Ouseburn. 


Total 


0        ( Beverley 

SB  b  a    Bridlington  .. 

^gglMalton 

go  S  |  Whitby 

<  Z  Ph    Guisborough  . . 

^        \  Northallerton 


Total 


|«Q  %  [ Sedgefield  ... 
|  3  z  «  {  Castle  Ward 


§  |  <  g  )  Berwick 


Total 


Group  7  Total 


of  Population. 


1881-2  1891-2  1901-2  1904-5 


3/5 

3/7 

5/1 

4/10 

4/1 

3/9 

3/11 

5/6 


4/1 


2/9 

3/10 

5/9 

3/4 

5/6 

5/2 

5/5 

6/7 

3/5 

4/7 

3/11 

4/4 

4/9 


4/3 


5/7 

5/0 

4/11 

6/0 

4/1 

5/7 


5/1 


3/5 
3/2 
5/10 


4/1 


4/4 


4/2 
5/5 
6/2 
5/6 
5/4 
.4/2 
4/0 
4/10 


4/6 


4/1 

4/1 

5/9 

5/5 

7/1 

6/1 

6/3 

7/10 

4/11 

3/10 

4/2 

4/8 

6/4 


5/2 


7/9 
5/5 
6/9 
6/0 
4/6 
6/11 


5/11 


5/2 
3/5 
5/11 


4/7 


4/11  5/5 


4/9 
4/1 

5/5  . 

6/1 

5/10 

4/5 

4/3 

5/9 


5/0 


4/8 

4/10 

6/2 

4/10 

7/5 

6/6 

7/4 

9/2 

5/1  . 

5/1 

4/4 

5/9 

6/4 


5/7 


8/4 

5/8 

7/1 

5/10 

4/3 

6/8 


6/0 


5/10 

4/0 

7/2 


5,4 


Includes  Barrow-in-Furness  (Other  Urban)  in  187 


t  Includes  part  of  Middlesbrough  (Great  Urban)  in  1875. 


REMARKS. 


Table  A. — The  Semi-rural  Unions  of  the  East  and 
'North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  have  more  old  persons  and 
fewer  in  the  active  years  of  life  and,  with  one  exception, 
more  pauperism  at  every  age  than  the  Semi-rural 
Unions  of  the  other  Northern  Counties.  In  most  of 
these  the  ratio  of  pauperism  is  exceptionally  low. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  pauperism  is  low  throughout, 
but  varies  from  Id.  to  Is.  Id.  per  £,  or  from  4s.  to  9s.  2c?. 
per  head  of  population.  Castle  Ward  in  Northumber- 
land marks  the  lowest  level  on  both  counts,whilst  Thorne 
and  Ripon  in  the  West  Riding  are  respectively  the 
highest.  The  cost  per  pauper  relieved  varies  from 
£9  13s.  at  Cockermouth  to  £18  15s.  at  Saddleworth, 
and  the  difference  is  equally  noticeable  with  every 
class  of  pauper. 


Table  C. — Starting  with  moderate  to  low  rates  in 
1875,  there  has  been  almost  continuous  reduction  in 
the  average  ratio  of  pauperism  for  each  County  from 
that  time  till  1905,  and  this  is  generally  true  of  the 
individual  Unions  also.  The  proportion  of  out  relief 
has  likewise  fallen  a  little  in  most  cases,  but  remains 
high.  A  comparison  of  1881  and  1891  shows  very 
little  increase  of  total  expenditure,  and  an  actual 
decrease  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  For  three 
out  of  the  four  County  Groups  a  decrease  compared  to 
population  is  shown  up  to  1891.  Since  1891  there  has 
been  considerable  increase,  but  the  level  remains  low, 
not  only  on  the  whole  but  in  nearly  every  Union 
included. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

IV. — Semi-rural — continued. 
GROUP  8:  WALES. 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution) 
3         4        5         6         7        8  9  10       11  12 


13 


14 


15 


DISTRICT 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing  or 
Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

o 
EH 

43 
O 

H 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

South  Wales  ... 
North  Wales  ... 

Group  8  Total 

* 

356,787 
227,472 

< 
< 

358 
331 

348 

565 
575 

35 
42 

42 

52 

1000 
1000 

t 

8,923 
7,371 

7. 

25 
32 

7. 
2-4 
2-8 

7. 

0-  9 

1-  2 

7o 

106 
9-7 

7. 

18-7 

23-0 

7o 

15  0 
17-0 

584,259 

< 

569 

37 

46 

1000 

16,294 

2-8 

2-5 

1-0 

10-2 

20-6 

15-9 

For  details  see  Table  B,  column 


t  For  details  see  Table  C,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (.decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over<*(rapidly  increasing). 


1 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
4  5        6     7      8     9     10     11     12     13     14     15  16 


17    18  19 


DISTRICT. 


o 

Ph 

o 


H 

w 
w  — 
►J  o 

co  £> 


9  s 

&  1-1 

a  w 

o  u 


O 

i « 


H 
h3 
CO 

<  ■ 

co  W 

as 

CO  < 

<;> 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Head  of  Population. 


C  CD  i 

3  § 

£  c3 
B  a> 

— <  +3 


«  73 
'—.  tl 


B 


S 

O  -C 

►JO 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Paupee. 


cS 
B 


03 
B  »-t 
O  JS 

»JO 


OH 


£ 

£ 

£  «. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£  s. 

/Bridgend  and  Cow- 

bridge 

67,453 

354,654 

17,835 

1/0 

5/3 

-/10 

2/2 

1/2 

-P 

-/a 

-11 

13  8 

12 

18 

7 

14 

23 

4 

1 

11 

0 

110  16 

CO 

Neath   

71,604 

316,587 

26,640 

1/8 

7/5 

~P 

4/8 

1/1 

-P 

-/2 

-A 

9  12 

10 

17 

6 

18 

•23 

10 

0 

16 

0 

5 

o  g 

W 
iJ 

Gower 

11,727 

45,832 

3,222 

1/5 

5/6 

-JS 

2/6 

1/2 

-III 

-/i 

-/2 

10  16 

12 

18 

6 

3 

24 

1 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0  7 

< 

Llanelly   

56,897 

206,098 

15,581 

1/6 

5/6 

-18 

3/0 

-/H 

-15 

-/2 

"A 

9  17 

13 

6 

6 

8 

23 

19 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0  12 

Carmarthen 

33,393 

140,833 

12,296 

1/9 

7/4 

-/9 

4/5 

1/0 

-110 

-/I 

-/3 

11  0 

11 

10 

7 

17 

24 

3 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0  9 

SB 

Pembroke  ... 

31,939 

108,752 

8,979 

1/8 

5/7 

1/0 

2/7 

-/9 

-/9 

-12 

-A 

10  18 

13 

4 

(i 

9 

22 

17 

1 

10 

0 

7 

0  12 

E-i 
f= 

Brecknock  ... 

15,633 

98,140 

6,191 

1/3 

7/11 

1/5 

2/8 

1/11 

1/4 

-A 

15  6 

9 

17 

8 

7 

33 

4 

2 

10 

1  4 

O 

Crickhowell 

19,941 

49,114 

6,355 

2/7 

6/4 

1/2 

2/5 

1/5 

-/ll 

-/5 

1315 

14 

16 

7 

4 

21) 

14 

1 

19 

0  19 

zc 

Abergavenny 

26,729 

124,905 

10,932 

1/9 

8/2 

1/4 

3/2 

2/0 

-AO 

-/2 

-/8 
-/3 

1019 

11 

2 

5 

19 

23 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0  18 

\  Aberystwith 

21,471 

93,790 

7,399 

1/7 

6/11 

-P 

4/0 

1/3 

-AO 

12  1 

12 

15 

8 

•  9 

23 

15 

1 

9 

0  8 

Total   

356,787 

1,538,705 

115,430 

1/6 

6/6 

-/io 

3/4 

1/2 

-/8 

-/2 

-A 

11  2 

12 

2 

7 

0 

24 

8 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0  12 

/Hawarden 

21,601 

107,231 

5,260 

1/0 

4/10 

-15 

3/1 

-P 

-P 

-/2 

8  8 

8 

5 

6 

1 

22 

19 

1 

0 

0  8 

D 

A 

Holywell 

38,935 

174,980 

16,192 

1/10 

8/4 

1/2 

4/5 

-/ll 

-in 

-7* 

-A 

10  5 

9 

17 

6 

16 

22 

11 

1 

3 

0 

7 

0  13 

X 

St.  Asaph 

31,046 

192,922 

11,751 

1/3 

7/7 

-AO 

4/3 

1/0 

-/ii 

-/3 

-A 

9  17 

8 

15 

6 

17 

23 

7 

1 

3 

II 

60  8 

H 

P3 

J  ) 

Conway  

34,031 

255,228 

10,750 

-/10 

6/4 

-/ii 

3/3 

-/9 

-/9 

-/3 

-Io 

11 10 

12 

6 

7 

9 

22 

2 

1 

6 

0 

9!0  15 

Bangor  ... 

38,655 

159,180 

15,209 

1/11 

7/10 

-/9 

5/1 

-/io 

-/9 

-/I 

-A 

10  10 

9 

13 

8 

0 

23 

5 

1 

0 

0 

10  9 

Carnarvon 

42,653 

127,944 

17,661 

2/9 

8/3 

-/io 

5/7 

-P 

-/8 

-/I 

-/6 

10  12 

12 

18 

8 

2 

22 

15 

0 

17 

0 

30  12 

\HoIyhead 

20,551 

65,027 

7,555 

2/4 

7/4 

-/9 

4/9 

-/s 

-/» 

-/I 

-A 

10  3 

11 

8 

7 

12 

23 

5 

1 

0 

(1 

10  10 

Total   

227,472 

1,082,512 

84,378 

"1/7 

7/5 

-/io 

4/6 

-19 

-/9 

-/2 

-/5 

10  (i 

10 

9 

7 

8 

22 

17 

1 

1 

0 

40  11 

Group  8  Total... 

584,259 

2,621,217 

199,808 

1/6 

6/10 

-AO 

3/9 

1/0 

-/9 

-12 

-A 

10  15 

11 

8 

7 

4 

23  17 

1 

3 

0 

5  0  12 

Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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DISTRICT. 

Paupees  (Sept., 
1903),  less 
Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Paupees  pee 

1,000  OF 

Population,  Less 
Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Peecentage  OF 
Outdoor 
Paupees  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on 
Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885jl895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

i  Bridgend  and  Cow- 
bridge 

Neath   

j  Gower   

^  I  Llanelly   

I£  ;  Carmarthen 
H    Pembroke  ... 

§  Brecknock  

so  Crickhowell 
Abergavenny 
\  Aberystwith 

1,039 
2,307 
280 
1,411 
1,037 
729 
335 
381 
889 
515 

41 

45* 

22 

37 

59 

39 

39 

36 

26 

39 

25 
47 
24 
37 
54 
27 
26 
38 
29 
26- 

16 

33 
22 
27 
36 
25 
26 
32 
32 
27 

15 
34 
21 
24 
31 
24 
23 
21 
33 
26 

7c 

93 

96* 

88 

95 

97 

91 

91 

88 

81 

94 

7o 

89 
93 
91 
95 
96 
88 
79 
89 
81 
84 

7o 

84 
94 
91 
94 
93 
88 
80 
89 
86 
89 

7o 

81 
93 
89 
91 
89 
84 
71 
78 
81 
93 

£ 

14,053 
19,315 
2,807 
13,186 
15,699 
7,480 
5,102 
6,905 
7,602 
6,664 

£ 

9,684 
15,783 
2,500 
12,712 
11,200 
6,377 
4,679 
5,415 
6,936 
6,455 

£ 

13,793 
24,248 
3,370 
14,329 
11,058 
7,622 
5,359 
6,620 
10,234 
6,947 

£ 

17,835 
26,640 
3,222 
15'581 
12,296 
8,979 
6,191 
6,355 
10.932 
7,399 

7/3 
7/5 
5/3 
5/11 
8/11 
4/11 
5/11 
7/5 
6/5 
5/3 

3/9 
,  5/7 
4/6 

4/10 
6/7 
4/1 

5/11 
5/7 
5/4 
6/1 

4/1 
6/9 
5/9 
5/0 
6/8 
4/9 
6/10 
6/8 
7/8 
6/6 

5/3 
7/5 
5/6 
5/6 
7A 
5/7 

7/11 
6/4 
8/2 

6/11 

Totat  

8,923 

41 

35 

27 

25 

93 

91 

90 

87 

98,813 

81,741 

103,580 

115,430 

6/8 

5/1 

5/10 

6/6 

Hawarden 
I  Holywell 
a  g    St.  Asaph 

M  J  )  Conway  

jS  >  I  Bangor  

^  Carnarvon 
\  Holyhead 

564 
1,363 

978 

838 
1,329 
1,626 

673 

13 
47 

57 
54 
56 
52 
76 

29 
49 
47 
34 
44 
51 
70 

23 
49 
40 
23 
44 
48 
49 

26 
40 
35 
23 
35 
36 
33 

86 
91 
93 
93 
96 
97 
97 

88 
91 
89 
85 
93 
96 
96 

86 
89 
90 
84 
95 
95 
94 

92 
86 
87 
88 
90 
91 
91 

2,964 
14,192 
10,647 

7,329 
13,152 
12,707 

9,420 

3,001 
14,242 
10,194 

7,561 
13,497 
13,626 

7,222 

4,566 
14,385 
10,665 

9,125 
14,182 
14,343 

7,274 

5,260 
16,192 
11,751 
10,750 
15,209 
17,661 

7,555 

3/9 
6/2 
7/3 
8/0 
6/10 
5/9 
9/5 

3/10 
6/8 
7/1 
6/2 
7/1 
6/8 
7/5 

4/3 
7/5 
6/10 
5/4 

7A 

6/9 

7/1 

4/10 
8/4 
7/7 
6/4 

7/10 
8/3 
7/4 

Total   

7,371 

52 

47 

41 

33 

94 

92 

92 

89 

70,411 

69,343 

74,540 

84,378 

6/8 

6/7 

6/7 

7/5 

Group  8  Total... 

16,294 

45 

40 

33 

28 

94 

92 

91 

88 

169,224 

151,084'  178,120 

199,808 

6/8 

5/8 

6/1 

6/10 

*  Includes  Pontardawe  (Rural)  in  1875. 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
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IV.— SEMI-RURAL.   GROUP  8  ;   WAUEB— continued. 
Remarks. 


Table  A. — The  age  distribution  of  population  in  this 
group  of  Welsh  Unions  differs  little  from  that  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  scarcely  at  all  from  the  average  of  Semi- 
Rural  areas.  At  each  age,  however,  the  proportion  of 
pauperism  is  very  high,  especially  in  North  Wales,  where 
the  total  is  10  per  1000  above  the  average  for  the  whole 
country,  whilst  of  the  women  over  60  no  less  than  230 
per  1000  are  receiving  relief. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  poor  relief  is,  however,  rather 
low  in  whatever  way  it  is  measured,  this  being  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  out-relief  given,  which  accounts, 
on  the  average,  for  more  than  50  %  of  the  expenditure, 
and  in  the  case  of  individual  Unions  reaches  a  much 
higher  figure  even  than  this.  The  cost  per  £  varies  in 
South  Wales  from  Is.  at  Bridgend  and  Cowbridge( where 
assessable  value  exceeds  £5  per  head  of  population),  to 
2s.  7c?.  at  Crickhowell  (where  it  is  less  than  £2  10s.  per 
head) ;  and,  in  North  Wales,  from  lOd.  at  Conway  (where 
the  assessable  value  is  £7  10s.  per  head),  to  2s.  9d.  at 
Carnarvon  (where  the  value  stands  at  about  £3).  The 
cost  per  head  of  population,  which  averages  6s.  6d. 
and  7s.  5d.  for  South  and  North  Wales  respectively,  varies 
in  the  individual  Unions  from  4s.  lOd.  at  Hawarden,  to 


8s.  Ad.  in  the  neighbouring  Union  of  Holywell.  The 
cosfc  per  pauper  relieved,  which  also  is  lowest  at  Hawar- 
den (with  £8  8s.),  is  highest  at  Brecknock  (with  £15  6s.) 
At  Brecknock  the  charga  for  lunatics  is  extraordinarily 
high,  and  salaries  are  an  unusually  heavy  item. 

Table  C. — The  general  decrease  in  pauperism  is  very 
marked,  and  is  shown  by  every  Union  in  which  high 
rates  prevailed  in  1875.  Holywell  alone  lags  behind, 
where  the  little  improvement  that  is  shown  applies  to 
the  last  decade  only.  The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
are  Gower,  in  South  Wales,  where  the  ratio,  which  stood 
at  22  per  1000  in  1875,  remains  practically  without 
change  during  the  whole  period  ;  and  Hawarden,  where 
the  very  low  ratio  of  13  per  1000  in  1875  has  been 
doubled.  Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  towards  an 
average  of  about  25  per  1000.  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
portion of  out-relief  decreases  slightly,  but  remains 
nearly  90%  of  the  whole. 

Measured  by  population  there  has  been  very  little 
increase  in  expenditure  ;  in  South  Wales  there  was  even 
a  slight  decrease — as  also  in  North  Wales  between  1881 
and  1901.  That  this  exceptional  state  of  things  is  due 
to  the  prevailing  out-relief  policy  can  hardly  be  disputed. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL. 
(For  Summary  Tables  see  pp.  376  and  377.) 
GROUP  1  :    KENT,  SUSSEX  AND  SURREY. 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total 

Increasing 
or 

—16 

16-59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

1901. 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

M. 

F. 

and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Kent  

Sussex  and  Surrey 

70,580 
159,712 

> 

345 
347 

540 
553 

58 
49 

57 
51 

1000 
1000 

t 

1,770 
3,962 

/o 
2  5 
2-5 

/o. 
1-7 
1-8 

6/ 
/o 
0-8 
0-8 

/o 
10.2 
11-2 

% 

15-  4 

16-  3 

°L 
to 

12-  8 

13-  8 

Group  1  Total 

230,292 

346 

549 

52 

53 

1000 

5,732 

2-5 

1-8 

0-8 

10-8 

16-0 

13-5 

*  For 

details  see  Table 

B  column  2. 

T  For  details  see 

Table 

C  column  2. 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


1 


Table  B.- 
5  6 


-Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
7       8     9      10      11    12       13       14     15  16 


17    18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Bridge  

Romney  Marsh 
Tenterden 
East  Ashford  .. 
Cranbrook 
Hollingbourn  .. 
Hoo   

Total 

Ticehurst 

Uckheld 

East  Grinstead 

Horsham 

Hailsham 

Thakehain 

Petworth 

Midhurst 

Westbourne  ... 

Hambledon 

Total 


Popula 
tion 
1901. 


12,384 
6,585 
8,756 
13,112 
12,944 
12,546 
4,262 

70,580 

16,297 
23,608 
18,001 
28,162 
15,728 
7,302 
8,529 
13,612 
6,815 
21,630 

159,712 


Assess- 
able 
Value  i 
Force, 
1903-4. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture on 
Relief  of 
Poor, 
1904-5 


£ 

67,704 
33,299 
41,063 
70,214 
52,349 
73,269 
18,311 


356,209 


£ 

5,341 
3,824 
4,448 
6,521 
6,746 
6,318 
2,247 


35,445 


Group  1  Total  230,292 


103,069 
105,968 
125,208 
175,104 
69,477 
43,945 
35,809 
68,110 
32,255 
123,923 


838,868 


1,245,077 


7,454 
8,163 
8,760 
11,906 
7,047 
3,869 
5,804 
5,999 
3,467 
8,645 


71,114 
106,559 


U3 

Tfi  CO 

o  =3 


1/7 

2/4 

2/2 

1/10 

2/7 

1/9 

2/5 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


Eh 
O 

Eh 


8/8 
11/8 
10/2 
9/11 
10/5 
10/1 
10/7 


2/0  10/1 


1/5 
1/6 
1/5 
1/4 
2/0 
1/9 
3/3 
1/9 
2/2 
1/4 


9/2 
6/11 
9/9 
8/5 
9/0 
10/7 
13/7 
8/10 
10/2 
8/0 


1/7 


1/9 


8/11 


9/3 


1/9 

/10 
3/10 
1/10 

2/6 
2/11 

2/3 


2/5 


1/8 
1/7 
2/0 
1/4 
1/6 
2/1 
3/5 
1/6 
2/0 
2/2 


1/10 


2/0 


2/1 
2/9 
1/0 

2/10 
2/9 
1/5 

1/10 


2/2 


2/4 
1/11 
1/11 
1/7 
1/8 
1/8 
1/5 


1/10 


2/0 

1/1 
1/10 
2/5 
1/6 
2/7 
3/6 
2/6 
2/4 
1/5 


2/0 


1/11 


1/9 
3/0 
2/10 
2/3 
2/7 
2/9 
3/5 


2/6 


1/10 
1/7 

2/3 
1/5 
1/8 
2/6 
2/5 
2/4 
2/4 
1/7 


1/10 


2/1 


O  -S 
-hQ 


-/2 


-13 


-/I 


■/I 


Js  p- 


-/8 
2/1 
-/7 
-/10 

-/io 

1/3 
1/8 


1,0 


-/6 
-/» 
-/H 
-/10 

-p 

1/0 
1/0 
-/10 

-/8 
1/2 


/10 


11 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


19  10 
15  14 


15  17 


12  17 
14  0 

14  19 

15  12 

13  1 
17  12 

16  17 

16  12 

14  7 

17  3 


15  1 


15  6 


2  n 
'  a 

I— I  +3 


£  8.  £ 
13  15  5 

11  13  5 

12  15  4 

12  0  6 

13  2  5 

14  18  5 
10  14  4 


13    0  5  10 


12  4 
12  15 

12  18 
11  16 
16  11 

13  16 
■22  17 
13  11 
11  14 


6  2 
5  9 
5  19 

5  16 

6  12 
6  5 


14 


13  15  5  17 


13    9  5  17 


2 
- 


£  s. 

34  14 

31  9 

32  12 
32  8 
30  19 
30  5 
32  13 


32  4 


35  18 
34  9 
34  4 
33  19 

36  0 

37  10 

32  14 

33  11 
31  12 
30  16 


33  18 


33  8 


£  s. 

2  18 
4  4 

4  15 

3  9 
3  9 

5  8 
5  2 


4  0 


3  3 


3  8 


OQ 
V 
02 

£  Oh 

G&3 


£  s. 
0  3 
0  1 

0  19 
0  2 
0  3 


0  5 


0  13 
0  1 


0  10 


0  4 


0  4 


Table  O. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Paupee 
3       4     5     6     7     8       9      10       11  12  13 


1  12 


0  14 

1  10 
1  9 
1  12 

0  17 

1  13 
1  6 

1  9 
0  19 

2  8 


1  8 


1  9 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


DISTRICT. 


( Bridge 
Romney  Marsh 
Tenterden 
East  Ashford 
Cranbrook 
Hollingbourn 

*\Hoo 

Total  ... 

Ticehurst... 

Uckfield  ... 

East  Grinstead 

Horsham  ... 

Hailsham... 

Thakeham 

Petworth... 

Midhurst 

Westbourne 

Hambledon 

Total  . . . 

Group  1  Total 


Paupers  per 
-n     g  1,000  of 

^  go-  8  ^  Population,  Less] 
Lunatics  and. 
Vagrants. 


311 
173 
198 
351 
396 
229 
112 


1,770 


515 
507 
438 
687 
481 
166 
279 
271 
208 
412 


1875  1885  1895  1905 


47 


3,962 


5,732 


55 


52 


31 


39 


35 


28 


33 


31 


Percentage  of 
Outdoor 

Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 

Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 


1875  1885  1895  1905 


29  77 


33  88 

23  86 
28  87 

24  83 

32  81 
28  84 
38  84 

25  81 

33  77 
20  83 


66 


67 


78 


75 


69 


Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 


Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1881-2 


£ 

3,959 
2,556 
4,378 
4,901 
5,927 
6,306 
1,470 


29,497 


7,309 
7,529 
8,423 
8,411 
6,344 
4,057 
4,302 
5,492 
4,013 
6,100 


1891-2 


£ 

3,795 
2,232 
3,922 
4,514 
5,700 
5,385 
1,517 


27,065 


7,091 
6,574 
7,596 
7,568 
5,178 
3,202 
4,432 
5,112 
3,460 
6,491 


61,980 


56,704 


91,477 


83,769 


1901-2 


£ 

5,466 
3,369 
4,723 
6,504 
6,551 
6,190 
2,208 


35,011 


7,439 
7,285 
8,813 
11,756 
6,281 
3,591 
4,622 
5,746 
3,335 
8,419 


1904-5  1881-2  1891-2  1901-2  1904-5 


£ 

5,341 
3,824 
4,448 
6,521 
6,746 
6,318 
2,247 


6/5 
8/4 
8/4 
7/1 
8/7 
9/0 
8/8 


5/11 
7/1 

7/10 
6/6 
8/4 
8/1 

7/11 


35,445  8/0 


7,454 
8,163 
8,760 
11,906 
7,047 
3,869 
5,804 
5,999 
3,467 
8,645 


8/6 
7/5 
9/1 
7/7 
9/6 
9/10 
9/0 
7/11 
10/10 

7/6 


67,287     71,114  8/5 


102,298   106,559  8/3 


7/4 


8/4 
6/0 
7/8 
6/1 
7/4 
8/0 
9/5 
7/2 
9/9 
7/0 


7/4  8/5 


8/10 
10/3 
10/9 
9/11 
10/2 
9/10 
10/4 


9/11 


9/2 
6/2 

9/10 
8/4 
8/0 

9/10 

10/10 
8/5 

9/10 
7/9 


8/8 
U/8 
10/2 
9/11 
10/5 
10/1 
10/7 


10/1 


7/4  8/11 


9/2 
6/11 
9/9 
8/5 
9/0 
10/7 
13/7 
8/10 
10/2 
8/0 


8/11 


9/3 
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V.—  RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL.  Group  1  :  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey— continued. 

Remarks, 


Table  A. — Kent  has  the  larger  proportion  of  old 
people,  but  rather  less  pauperism  amongst  them,  than 
we  find  in  Sussex  and  Surrey ;  but  otherwise  the  figures 
are  nearly  the  same  in  the  three  counties. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  per  £  of  assess- 
able value  reaches  a  high  average  in  Kent,  but  the 
greatest  variation  is  shown  in  the  other  counties,  where 
we  have  a  minimum  of  Is.  id.  at  Horsham  and  at 
Hambledon,  and  a  maximum  of  3s.  3d.  at  Petworth. 
Assessable  value  is  about  £6  per  head  at  the  two  former 
places  and  £4  10s  at  the  latter.  Cost  per  head  of 
population  follows  approximately  the  same  line  of  com- 
parison, but  when  quoted  per  pauper  relieved,  the 
variation,  from  £12  17s.  to  £19  10s.,  is  quite  irregular. 


The  cost  par  head  of  maintenance  of  lunatics  is  high  in 
these  Unions,  as  it  is  in  all  parts  of  these  counties. 

Table  C. — Several  Unions  in  Kent  show  increase  of 
pauperism  in  the  last  decade,  and  slightly  turn  the  scale 
against  those  Unions  which  show  reduction.  Previous 
to  1895  the  improvement  was  general,  and  in  the  first 
decade  very  considerable.  The  proportion  of  out-relief 
follows  the  same  order  as  a  rule.  The  amount  expended 
per  head  of  population  was  reduced  in  1891  compared  to 
1881  in  every  Union  in  Kent,  but  increased  largely  in 
the  next  decade.  Sussex  and  Surrey  also  show  decreased 
expenditure  for  1891,  but,  on  the  average,  much  less 
increase  at  the  later  dates.  The  increase  at  Petworth 
has  been  abnormal,  and  should  be  explained. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL— continued. 


GROUP  2  :  HANTS,  WILTS,  AND  DORSET. 

Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution.) 


3 


10 


12 


13 


14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population,  i901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

— 16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Hampshire  

Wiltshire  

Dorset   

Group  2  Total  . . . 

108,223 
110,550 
87,996 

> 
> 

353 
349 
349 

542 
536 
535 

51 

54 
53 

54 
61 
63 

1000 
1000 
1000 

t 

3,136 
3,721 
3,355 

<V 

10 

2-  9 

3-  4 
3-8 

°/ 
la 

2-2 
2-2 
2-2 

/o 
1-0 
1-2 
1-5 

°/ 
/o 

12-2 
131 
15  0 

/o 
17-8 
20-5 
23  2 

°/ 
/o 

15-1 

17-0 

19-4 

306,769 

350 

538 

53 

59 

1000 

10,212 

3-3 

2-2 

1-2 

13-3 

20-5 

1  -1 

*  For  Details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*( rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


9    10     11     12       13      14     15      16      17    18  19 


DISTRICT. 


Popu- 
lation 
1901. 


Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1903-^ 


53  ( 
X 

c 
P 


'Petersfield   

Romsey   

Andover 
Catherington 
Droxford 
Alresford 

New  Forest  

Ringwood 
Fordingbridge 

StockViridge  

Whitchurch  

v  Kingsclere   

Total  

Wilton   

Warminster  

Westbury  and  Whor 

wellsdown  ... 

Chippenham  

Malmesbury  

Pewsey  

Amesbury   

Tisbury   

Mere  

Cricklade  and  Woot 

ton  Bassett 

Total   

WarehamandPurbeck 
Wimborne  and  Cran 

borne   

Blandford   

Shaftesbury  

Sherborne   

Sturminster  

^  Beaminster  

Total   

Group  2  Total 


12,561 
10,623 
15,800 
3,068 
11,778 
6,983 
14,600 
6,220 
6,137 
6,130 
5,823 
8,500 


108,223 


9,670 
11,781 

9,704 
22,959 
12,676 
11,211 
8,268 
7,714 
3,210 

11,357 


110,550 


16,001 

17,110 
12,457 
12,955 
11,483 
8,804 
9,184 


87,996 


£ 

59,444 
53,217 
78,616 
15,623 
50,594 
30,023 
76,954 
29,182 
25,109 
28,102 
41,785 
35,669 


Total 
Expen- 
diture 

on 
Relief 

of 
Poor, 
1904-5. 


►J 
« 
«  < 

m  k  • 

Cu  rJl  W 
W  03 

O  O  f 


524,318 


58,157 
55,324 

44,946 
129,701 
68,336 
45,556 
40,393 
45,651 
23,170 

66,441 


£ 
5,203 
4,416 
8,423 
1,402 
3,876 
3,627 
6,919 
2,068 
3,303 
3,579 
3,341 
3,559 


49,716 


577,875 


72,312 

75,137 
54,266 
69,373 
68,984 
45,368 
50,692 


436,132 


306,769  1,538,325 


4,924 
6,225 

5,589 
11,797 
5,024 
6,377 
3,462 
3,757 
2,761 

5,841 


55,757 


6,704 

8,859 
5,556 
6,571 
7,075 
4,198 
5,321 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population 


1/9 

1/8 

2/2 

1/10 

1/6 

2/5 

1/10 

1/5 

2/8 

2/7 

1/7 

2/0 


1/11 


1/8 
2/3 

2/6 

1/10 

1/6 

2/10 

1/9 

1/8 

2/5 

1/9 


1/11 


1/10 

2/4 

2/1 

1/11 

2/1 

1/10 

2/1 


44,284  2/0 


149,757 


1/11 


8/3 
8/4 
10/8 
9/2 
6/7 
10/5 
9/6 
6/8 
10/9 
11/8 
11/6 
8/4 


9/2 


10/2 
10/7 

11/6 
10/3 
7/11 
11/5 
8/4 
9/9 
10/7 

10/3 


10/1 


8/5 

10/4 
8/11 
10/2 
12/4 
9/6 
11/7 


10/1 


9/9 


1/7 
1/10 
2/3 
1/4 
1/3 
2/5 
1/5 
1/6 
1/5 
2/9 
2/5 
1/5 


1/9 


2/1 
1/3 

1/6 
1/8 
1/6 
2/3 
1/6 
1/10 
1/9 

1/11 


1/8 


1/1 

1/S 
1/9 
1/2 
2/5 
1/8 
1/H 


1/7 


1/8 


2/8 
1/10 
3/5 
3/4 
1/10 
2/8 
4/3 
1/8 
3/1 
3/3 
2/7 
2/0 


2/9 


3/0 
3/11 

4/10 
3/8 
2/7 
3/3 
2/8 
3/8 
3/9 

3/6 


3/6 


3/6 

5/3 
2/6 
4/3 
4/4 
3/10 
4/5 


4/1 


3/5 


1/3 
1/5 
1/10 
1/H 
1/7 
1/6 
1/4 
1/2 
1/10 
1/10 
1/5 
2/5 


1/7 


1/11 
1/11 

2/3 
2/3 
1/4 

2/10 
1/7 

1/10 
1/8 

1/H 


2/0 


1/9 

1/10 

1/H 

2/4 
2/4 
•1/5 
2/2 


1/11 


1/10 


2/1 

1/H 
1/11 
2/1 
1/6 

2/9 
2/1 
1/7 
2/2 
3/0 
3/8 
1/11 


2/2 


2/3 
2/5 

1/11 
1/8 
1/7 
2/4 
1/11 
1/U 


1/10 


2/0 


1/8 

1/7 
2/4 
1/9 
2/3 
1/10 
2/6 


1/11 


2/0 


-75 

V7 

-/2 


/2 


-/I 
-13 


-/I 


-/I 


-/I 


u  P 

3  J? 
3  X 


-/7 
1/1 
1/3 
-/6 
-15 
-IS 
-15 
-/9 
-/8 
-/10 
1/3 
-/7 


9 


-/9 
1/0 

1/0 

-/H 
-/ll 

-/7 
-15 
-16 
-/9 

1/1 


/io 


-15 

-/5 
-15 
-/8 
1/0 
-16 
-IB 


/6 


-/8 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper 


O 
H 


£  s. 
12  18 
14  13 

14  3 
12  13 

15  14 
14  2 
11  11 

11  10 

16  4 

12  16 

17  15 
14  13 


13  15 


14  7 
12  15 

12  9 

13  15 

11  16 

12  9 

13  0 
11  17 
11  15 

13  16 


12  18 


11  9 

11  1 
15  0 
11  18 
11  17 
10  10 
9  8 


11  9 


12  14 


q  5 


12  1 


6    126    43    40   51  3 


10  14 

8  2 

12  I 
12  3 

10  5 
14  18 

11  19 

9  19 

11  15 

12  14 
11  9 
11  16 

11  0 

13  9 

12  5 
12  4 
11  8 

9  19 


6  19 
6  6 


11  14 


11  15 


5  10 


6  2 


0  1 


28 
26 
27  17 

26  13 

27  19 

28  10 
28  16 


6  14  27  13  2  10  — 


6   527  192  110  2 


28  8 


0  11 


0  6 


6    324    92    6  —  0  12 


6    124  15  2   40    10  12 


2  13 


0  1 


0  2 


0  9 
0  16 
0  15 
0  19 
0  10 
0  7 


0  19 
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V— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL.   Group  2 :  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Dorset— continued. 
Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT. 

m  x  e 

*~  o  o 
Oh  —> 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Pencentage  of 

OUTDOORPAUPEKb 

to  TotalNumber 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

Hampshire. 

^Petersfiekl 

Romsey  ... 

Andover... 

Catherington 

Droxford 

Alresford 

New  Forest 

Ringwood 

Fordingbridge  ... 

Stockbridge 

Whitcliurch 
vKingsclere 

449 
234 
494 
87 
212 
214 
528 
163 
167 
244 
164 
180 

54 
52 
67 
79 
53 
62 
50 
54 
61 
56 
69 
51 

38 
51 
44 
48 
27 
37 
39 
30 
49 
32 
32 
32 

37 
31 

33 
38 
30 
31 
37 
30 
64 
36 
29 
32 

28 
28 
35 
31 
18 
32 
38 
24 
29 
45 
27 
24 

/o 
86 
87 
84 
87 
84 
83 
87 
87 
82 
83 
83 
81 

/o 
89 
80 
83 
85 
77 
69 
84 
81 
79 
70 
74 
66 

°/ 
/o 

85 

78 

78 

86 

78 

68 

85 

76 

92 

63. 

76 

71 

/o 
80 
73 
76 
79 
69 
70 
86 
74 
85 
76 
66 
73 

£ 

4,420 
4,893 
7,180 
1,494 
4,121 
3,085 
5,566 
2,092 
3,177 
3,007 
2,179 
3,371 

£ 

4,308 
4,195 
6,415 
1,202 
3,610 
2,982 
5,348 
1,835 
3,346 
2,746 
2,386 
3,050 

£ 

4,413 
3,883 
7,819 
1,296 
3,924 
3,578 
6,326 
1,887 
3,185 
3,506 
2,971 
3,825 

£ 

5,203 
4,416 
8,423 
1,402 
3,876 
3,627 
6,919 
2,068 
3,303 
3,579 
3,341 
3,559 

8/7 
9/3 
9/2 
10/11 
7/4 
8/10 
8/5 
7/8 
10/2 
8/8 
8/0 
7/H 

7/8 
7/9 
8/3 
8/1 
6/4 
9/0 
7/8 
6/7 
10/9 
8/4 
8/5 
7/1 

7/0 
7/4 
9/11 
8/4 
6/8 
10/3 
8/8 
6/1 
10/5 
11/5 
10/3 
9/0 

8/3 

8/4 

10/8 

9/2 

6/7 

10/5 

9/6 

6/8. 

10/9 

11/8 

11/6 

8/4 

Total 

3,135 

58 

38 

35 

30 

85 

80 

79 

77 

44,585 

41,423 

46,613 

49,716 

8/8 

7/10 

8/7 

9/2 

Wiltshire. 

/Wilton  

Warminster 

Westbury  and 
Wliorwellsdown 

Chippenham 

Malmesbury 

Pewsey  ... 

Amesbury 

Tisbury  ... 

Mere   

Cricklade  and 
v  Wootton  Bassett 

284 
449 

408 
743 
343 
381 
229 
245 
245 

394 

100 
81 

58 
60 
59 
66 
64 
72 
61 

49 

40 

52 

46 
42 
47 
52 
42 
45 
48 

41 

28 
57 

48 
40 
43 
43 
40 
46 
47 

45 

31 
42 

43 

32 
32 
43 
25 
42 
45 

33 

89 
91 

89 
85 
90 
89 
86 
82 
91 

89 

81 
91 

81 
81 
88 
88 
81 
78 
83 

84 

62 
91 

87 
81 
83 
82 
82 
81 
86 

86 

73 
81 

86 
81 
75 

80 
79 
75 
82 

82 

5,194 
6,247 

5,237 
8,676 
6,146 
5,006 
3,219 
4,414 
2,769 

5,760 

3,547 
5,197 

4,656 
9,920 
5,840 
4,773 
2,808 
3,763 
2,704 

4,864 

4,918 

6,388 

5,142 
11,513 
4,895 
6,204 
3,556 
3,740 
2,565 

5,325 

4,924 
6,225 

5,589 
11,797 
5,024 
6,377 
3,462 
3,757 
2,761 

5,841 

10/2 
9/0 

9/40 
8/2 
8/10 

8/1- 
8/5 
9/6 
7/6 

10/3 

7/2 
8/0 

9/2 
9/2 
8/10 
8/2 
8/2 
8/9 
8/0 

8/3 

10/2 
10/10 

11/3 
10/0 
7/9 
11/7 
8/7 
9/8 
9/10 

9/5 

10/2 
10/7 

11/6 
10/3 
7/11 
11/5 
8/4 
9/9 
10/7 

10/3 

Total 

3,721 

67 

45 

43 

36 

88 

84 

83 

80 

52,668 

48,072 

54,546 

55,757 

8/11 

8/5 

9/10 

10/1 

Dorset. 

Wareham  and 

Purbeck 
Wim  borne  and 

Cranborne 

Blandford  

Shaftesbury 
Sherborne 
Sturminster 
Beaminster 

491 

631 
322 
491 
539 
372 
509 

79 

60 
73 
74 
76 
73 
79 

41 

43 
43 
39 
49 
40 
55 

37 

48 
37 
35 
47 
47 
63 

34 

44 
26 
34 
39 
43 
CO 

92 

88 
94 
89 
91 
93 
91 

91 

88 
87 
87 
84 
84 
89 

88 

90 
89 
85 
87 
85 
90 

88 

87 
77 
89 
80 
S2 
84 

6,515 

7,139 
6,446 
4,726 
5,526 
3,246 
5,818 

5,587 

7,003 
4,595 
4,383 
5,815 
3,311 
4,391 

6,832 

8,714 
5,551 
6,666 
6,218 
4,137 
5,089 

6,704 

8,859 
5,556 
6,571 
7,075 
4,198 
5,321 

7/8 

8/5 
9/5 
7/6 
8/9 
6/6 
10/2 

6/9 

7/10 
6/11 

7/5 
9/5 
6/11 
8/6 

8/7 

10/2 
8/11 
10/4 
10/10 
9/5 
H/1 

8/5 

10/4 
8/11 
10/2 
12/4 
9/6 
5/7 

Total 

3,355 

73 

44 

44 

4! 

91 

87 

88 

84 

39,416 

35,085 

43,207 

44,284 

8/4 

7/8 

9/10 

9/0 

Group  2  Total 

10,212 

65 

43 

41 

35 

88 

84 

84 

80 

136,669 

124,580 

144,366 

149,757 

8/8 

8/0 

9/5 

9/5 

REMARKS. 


Table  A. — There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
of  the  old  in  the  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  Unions,  where 
population  is  decreasing,  than  in  Hampshire,  where  the 
numbers  are  practically  unchanged,  and  their  ratio  of 
pauperism  is  higher  also  in  total  and  at  every  age  group, 
except  those  under  16,  with  whom  the  ratio  is  uniformly 
high  in  all  three  Counties.  The  very  large  proportion 
of  old  women  on  the  rates  as  compared  to  old  men  is 
remarkable,  and  applies  equally  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. 

Table  B. — The  average  cost  of  relief  compared  to 
assessable  value  is  equally  high,  and  almost  exactly  the 
same  in  each  County,  and  does  not  vary  very  greatly 
Union  by  Union,  the  rateable  value  per  head  being 
more  or  less  uniform  also.  The  average  per  head  of 
population  is  Is.  more  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorset  than 
in  Hampshire  ;  but  the  individual  Unions  vary  much 
more  widely — in  Hampshire  from  6s.  Id.  at  Droxford 
to  lis.  Qd.  at  Stockbridge,  in  Wiltshire  from  7s.  11c?. 
at  Malmesbury  to  lis.  6d.  at  Westbury,  and  in  Dorset 


from  8s.  5d.  at  Wareham  to  12s.  4c?.  at  Sherborne.  The 
cost  per  pauper  is  lowest  at  Beaminster  (£9  8s.),  and 
the  variation  is  great  up  to  £17  15s.  at  Whitchurch  in 
Hampshire. 

Table  C. — The  ratio  of  pauperism  was  very  high  in 
1875.  At  Wilton  it  was  no  less  than  100  per  1000,  and 
the  lowest  figure  is  49  per  1000  at  Cricklade,  both  being 
in  Wiltshire.  From  these  extravagant  figures,  perhaps 
the  highest  to  be  found  anywhere,  there  has  been  on  the 
average  a  very  great  reduction — 58  to  30  per  1000  in 
Hampshire,  67  to  36  per  1000  in  Wiltshire,  and  73  to  41 
per  1000  in  Dorset.  The  first  decade  accounts  for  most 
of  this,  but  the  average  improvement  has  been  continu- 
ous, and  has  been  accompanied  by  some  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  out-relief  given.  Studied  individually,  the 
Unions  show  considerable  variety.  In  expenditure  there 
was  a  decrease  in  each  County  comparing  1881  with  1891, 
with  a  small  increase  since,  which  the  reducing  population 
has  aggravated,  so  that  finally  the  expense  per  head  is 
high. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL— continued. 


GROUP  3:  SOMERSET,  DEVON,  AND  CORNWALL. 


Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of  Popu- 
lation 1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  & 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

O  DC 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
Decreasin 
1891-1901 

—16 

16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Somerset  

Devonshire 
Cornwall  

75,690 
173,718 
155,522 

> 
> 
> 

344 
340 
333 

542 
546 
553 

50 
53 
48 

64 
61 
66 

1000 
1000 
1000 

t 

2,507 
6,041 
5,034 

/o 
33 
3  5 
32 

/o 

1-  7 

2-  3 
2-3 

to 
1-0 
1-3 
1-4 

/o 
148 
133 

9-7 

/o 
22  4 
21-1 
18-8 

/o 

19-1 
17-4 
15-0 

Group  3  Total 

404,930 

> 

338 

548 

51 

63 

1000 

13,582 

3-4 

2-2 

1-3 

12-3 

20-4 

16-8 

For  details  see  Table  B  column  2.       t  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <*(rapiilly  increasing). 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


9     10    11  12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17  18 


19 


DISTRICT. 


H  ( Chard  ... 
%  Williton 
§  /  Wincanton 
S  ]  Langport 
SI  LDulverton 


x 


Total 

/  Axminster 
Tiverton 
South  Molton 
Crediton 
Torrington 
Okehampton 
Holsworthy 
Tavistock 
Plympton  St. 
Mary... 

\  Kingsbridge 

Total 

Launceston 
Stratton 
Liskeard 
St.  Columb 

Major 
St.  Austell 
Truro   . . . 
Helston 
Camelford 


Total 
Group  3  Total 


Popu- 
lation 
1901. 


24,250 
16,973 
16,399 
13,459 
4,609 


75,690 


15,623 
27,378 
13,812 
15,553 
12,501 
15,756 
8,687 
26,907 

21,368 
16,133 


173,718 


14,310 
7,316 
23,946 

15,428 
32,937 
33,624 
20,773 
7,188 


155,522 


404,930 


M 

I  JO  g 

<  M 


a  M 

Q  o 
o 

Ch  O  .  >0 

w 


108,197 
87,344 
97,688 
62,503 
25,284 


381,016 


80,188 
142,621 
65,779 
73,929 
45,906 
67,855 
28,244 
114,856 

134,736 
71,694 


825,808 


67,616 
29,660 
92,321 

78,688 
172,161 
110,446 
66,641 
26,417 


643,950 


1,850,774 


O  W 

M  <!  S 

W  co  j 

&<  co  y 

*  w  <! 

H  co  t> 

to  co  ^ 

O 


£ 
9,584 
7,600 
8,358 
5,758 
2,014 


33,314 


7,214 
11,708 
6,132 
6,067 
5,603 
7,710 
3,214 
9,234 

7,750 
6,156 


70,788 


4,648 
3,684 
11,534 

5,487 
12,716 
11,886 
6,684 
2,996 


59,635 


163,737 


1/9 
1/9 
1/9 
1/10 
1/7 


1/9 


1/10 
1/8 

1/10 
1/8 
2/5 
2/3 
2/3 
1/7 

1/2 
1/9 


1/9 


1/4 
2/6 
2/6 

1/5 
1/6 
2/2 
2/0 
2/3 


1/10 


1/9 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


7/11 
8/11 
10/2 
8/7 
8/9 


8/10 


9/3 

8/7 

8/11 

7/10 

9/0 

9/9 

7/5 

6/10 

7/3 
7/8 


8/2 


6/6 
10/1 
9/8 

7/1 
7/9 
7/1 
6/5 
8/4 


7/8 


8/1 


a  v 


-/ll 
1/5 
1/10 
1/2 
1/3 


1/4 


1/2 


1/- 
1/3 
1/3 

1/1 
1/- 
1/2 
1/5 
1/5 


1/2 


1/2 


3/8 
2/11 

3/6 
3/5 
3/3 


3/10 


2/10 

4/3 

4/6 

3/4 
3/7 
3/1 
2/8 
4/3 


3/6 


3/7 


1/5 
l/ll 
1/10 

1/5 
1/3 


1/7 


1/4 

1/10 

1/10 

1/4 

1/3 

1/4 

-/9 

1/6 

1/1 
-/10 


1/4 


1/1 

2/- 
2/- 

1/2 
1/9 
1/7 
1/2 
-/10 


1/6 


1/6 


1/4 
1/9 
2/- 
2/1 
2/4 


1/9 


1/6 
1/3 
1/9 
1/5 
1/6 
1/4 
1/3 
-/9 

-/ll 
1/5 


1/3 


1/- 
1/3 

1/- 

-/ll 
-/8 
-/ll 
-/9 
1/2 


-/ll 


1/2 


o 


-/I 

-/3 
-/I 


-/I 


-/I 

-A 

-/2 
-/3 
-/I 

-/2 


-/I 


-/I 


-/I 


-16 
-/ll 
-/9 
-/6 
-/7 


/8 


-/4 
-/6 

-/7 
-/6 
-/6 
-/10 

-/8 

-ye 

-/6 
-/4 


,6 


-/7 
1/4 

-/7 

-15 
-IS 
-/3 
-/5 
-/7 


,6 


-/7 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


<! 
Eh 
O 
EH 


£  s. 

10  8 
12  1 
12  13 

11  7 

12  1 


11  11 


9  3 
10  9 
12  0 

9  18 

10  6 

11  13 

10  16 

11  12 

10  17 
10  1 


10  13 


11  10 

12  2 
11  19 

10  13 

11  0 

10  4 

11  0 
10  16 


11  1 


10  19 


.5  g 

g  S3 

S  « 
i— l  += 


£  s. 
10  18 
13  0 
10  12 
10  2 
10  10 


11  1 


8  4 
8  16 
12  11 


9  18 
11  16 
10  18 


10  9 
10  5 


10  1 


9  11 
12  17 
11  1 

10  11 

11  19 
9  19 

11  14 

12  5 


11  0 


10  12 


24  4 
23  18 
7  23  14 


5  18 


5  19 

6  6 
6  2 

5  13 

6  6 

7  7 
5  12 


6  17 

6  13 
6  10 


6  8 


6  16 

6  9 

7  6 

6  8 
6  11 


6  15 


6  10 
6  7 


26 
25 


24  7 


24  12 

25  12 
24  16 
24  16 

24  11 

26  1 

25  6 
26 

24  8 

25  16 


25  6 


28  6 

28  0 

27  9 

27  6 

27  4 

28  12 
26  8 

29  5 


27  13 


25  19 


1  15 

2  8 
2  9 

2  14 

3  4 


2  6 


1  11 
1  17 
1  6 


1  7 
1  16 


1  12 


1  14 
1  10 
1  4 

1  7 

0  19 

1  7 
1  5 
1  11 


1  6 


1  12 


a  ft 


£  s. 

0  1 

0  5 

0  1 


0  2 


0  3 

0  1 

0  5 

0  7 

0  1 

0  5 


0  2 


0  8 

0  6 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 


0  3 


0  2 


a)  tn 
O  Oh 


£  s. 

0  13 

1  5 
0  19 
0  12 
0  17 


0  15 
0  8 


0  13 

0  19 

1  12 
0  14 

0  12 
0  18 
0  8 
0  15 
0  15 

0  15 

0  15 
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V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL. 
Group  3  :  Somerset,  Devon  and  Cornwall. — continued. 
Table  C. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT 

Paupers  (Sept., 
1903),  less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor  Pa u pe rs 
to  Total  Number 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

!         Total  Expenditure 
i               on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2. 

1891-2. 

1901-2. 

1904-5. 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

W 
w 

K  , 

m 

'  Chard   

Williton  

Wincanton 
:  Lang  port ... 
(Dulverton 

772 
511 
601 
483 
140 

65 
72 
71 
02 
65 

46 
53 
54 
48 
53 

53 
35 
60 
53 
46 

36 
32 
37 
36 
34 

7o 
93 
91 
85 
92 
88 

0/ 

/o 
90 
85 
79 
90 
88 

% 
90 
82 
87 
94 
86 

°/ 
/o 

87 

84 

76 

84 

85 

£ 
9,268 
8,181 

9,894 
5,776 
2.794 

£ 
9,102 
5,478 
8,613 
5,168 
2,069 

£ 
9,395 
7,027 
9,041 
6,194 
2,000 

£ 
9,584 
7,600 
8,358 
5,758 
2,014 

7/4 

8/9 

10/0 

7/5 

10/3 

7/4 
6/4 
9/0 
7/2 
8/3 

7/9 
8/3 
11/0 

9/2 
8/8 

7/11 

8/11 
10/2 

8/7 
8/9 

Total   

2,507 

67 

50 

50 

35 

90 

86 

89 

83 

35,913 

30,460 

33,637 

33,314 

8/6 

7/7 

8/11 

8/10 

2 
2 

O 

> 

! 

/Axminster 
Tiverton  ... 
South  Molton    . . . 
Crediton  ... 
Torrington 
Okehamptoii 
Holswortliy 
Tavistock 
Plympton  St. 

Mary 
\  Kingshridge 

706 
979 
485 
578 
522 
598 
260 
712 

651 
550 

64 

57 
38 
62 
59 
60 
41 
47 

49 
51 

51 
44 

38 
53 
46 
47 
31 
39 

39 
49 

62 
41 

37 
50 
45 
44 
28 
37 

25 
54 

47 
40 

33 
38 
43 
39 
33 
26 

30 
37 

93 
92 
90 
92 
88 
93 
84 
88 

88 
86 

89 
88 
80 
91 
91 
90 
79 
87 

88 
88 

89 
88 
87 
90 
91 
88 
85 
87 

84 
89 

86 
85 
85 
87 
88 
88 
79 
81 

83 
86 

7,649 
1 1 ,079 
5,856 
7,012 
5,556 
7,624 
2,295 
8,900 

8,974 
7,167 

8,027 
9  246 
5,545 
6,025 
4,915 
5,900 
1,943 
8,193 

8,137 
6,750 

7,105 
10,896 
5,997 
5,831 
5,199 
7,166 
2,728 
9,174 

8,009 
6,465 

7,214 
11,708 
6,132 
6,067 
5,603 
7,710 
3.214 
9,234 

7,750 
6,150 

8/2 

7/9 

7/0 

7/10 

7/6 

9/0 

5/1 

0/1 

7/5 
7/7 

9/1 

6/6 
7/2 
7/1 
7/3 
7/3 
4/4 
0/1 

0/1 

7/8 

9/1 

8/0 
8/8 
7/6 
8/4 
9/1 
6/3 
6/10 

7/6 
8/0 

9/3 
8/7 
8/11 
7/10 

9/0 
9/9 
7/5  . 
6/10 

7/3 
7/8 

Total   

6,041 

53 

44 

42 

36 

90 

83 

88 

83 

72,112 

64,681 

68,570 

70,788 

7/5 

6/10 

7/11 

8/2 

»4 
.-) 
■x 

M 

w 
o 
u 

/Lannceston 

Stratton  ... 

Liskeard  ... 

St.  Columb  Major 

St.  Austell 

Truro   

Helston   

v  Camelford 

390 
243 
919 
431 
1,074 
1,067 
625 
222 

42 
54 
52 
41 

55 
46 
50 
58 

40 
50 
54 
36 
45 
42 
36 
49 

39 
53 
49 
32 
35 
44 
37 
40 

29 
41) 
38 
31 
31 
32 
29 
37 

87 
85 
92 
86 
89 
89 
87 
91 

87 
87 
90 
85 
88 
88 
83 
90 

91 

92 
90 
87 
87 
91 
89 
91 

80 
87 
84 
84 
S7 
81 
78 
84 

5,186 
2,947 
12,869 
4,744 
11,229 
11,524 
6,904 
3,295 

4,001 
2,821 
9,954 
4,277 
8,788 
10,999 
5,708 
2,488 

4,535 
3,317 
11,594 
4,940 
11,450 
11,233 
6,050 
2,869 

4,648 
3,084 
11,534 
5,487 
12,710 
1 1 ,886 
6,684 
2,996 

6/6 
7/11 

8/1 
5/10 

7/5 
6/5 
5/10 
8/8 

5/1 
7/11 
7/6 
5/7 
5/8 
6/0 
5/2 
7/3 

6/4 

9/1 

9/8 

6/5 

6/11 

6/8 

5/10 

8/0 

6/6 
10/1 
9/8 
7/1 
7/9 
7/1 
6/5 
8/4 

Total   

5,034 

49 

44 

40 

32 

89 

88 

89 

83 

58,698 

49,036 

55,998 

59,635 

7/1 

6/2 

7/2 

7/8 

Group  3  Total  ... 

13,582 

54 

45 

43 

34 

90 

87 

89 

84 

166,723 

144,177 

158,225 

163,737 

7/6 

6/9 

7/10 

8/1 

Remarks. 


Table  A. — The  whole  population  is  decreasing,  and 
the  excess  of  old  persons  peculiar  to  rural  districts  is 
noticeable,  particularly  in  the  case  of  old  women. 
Pauperism  is  high,  especially  in  Devonshire.  At  all 
ages  it  is  above  the  average  for  rural  areas,  the  excess 
being  greatest  amongst  the  old  women,  whose  rate  of 
pauperism  is  17  per  1,000  above  the  rural  average,  and 
43  per  thousand  in  excess  of  that  for  England  and 
Wales.  Amongst  the  old  people,  both  male  and  female, 
the  highest  ratios  of  pauperism  are  in  Somerset. 

Table  P>. — The  cost  per  £  of  rateable  value  is  about 
the  same  for  each  county,  but  differs  in  individual 
LT'nions,  from  l.s.  2r£.  at  Plympton  St.  Mary  in  Devon- 
shire to  2s.  6d.  at  Stratton  and  at  Liskeard  in  Cornwall. 
But  the  rateable  value  at  Plympton  is  £G  8s.  per  head, 
while  for  the  other  Unions  it  is  only  about  £4.  The 
cost  per  head  is  least  in  Cornwall  and  most  in  Somerset, 
but  varies  a  good  deal  between  Union  and  Union — from 
45s.  5d.  at  Helston  in  Cornwall  to  10s.  Id.  at  Stratton,  or 


10s.  2d.  at  Wincanton  in  Somerset.  The  cost  per 
pauper  relieved  is  lower  here  than  in  any  other  rural 
group,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sjmi-rural  Wales,  is 
the  lowest  of  any  group  in  the  country.  In  none  of 
these  Unions  does  the  cost  rise  above  £12  13s.,  and  at 
Axminster  it  is  only  £9  3s. 

Table  C. — In  1875  the  ratio  of  pauperism  was  very 
high  throughout,  and  a  considerable  reduction  has  been 
effected  ;  but  in  Somerset  there  was  reaction  in  three 
out  of  five  Unions  between  1885  and  1895,  and  also 
in  two  Unions  in  Devonshire  and  two  in  Cornwall. 
Out-relief  follows  approximately  the  same  course — 
always  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  numbers  relieved, 
but  the  proportion  usually  increases  with  any  increase 
in  the  total  ratio. 

There  has  been  decrease  rather  than  increase  in 
total  expenditure  from  1881  to  the  present  time,  1891 
showing  the  lowest  figure.  Measured  against  popu- 
lation, there  has  been  a  slight  increase. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL— continued. 
GROUP  4:  SOUTH  AND  EAST  MIDLANDS. 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to 
Population  at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

o 

M 

O  til  ■ 

w>.5  3 
■a  «rt 

—16 

16-59 

60  and 
over. 

~£ 

(Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

Total. 

—16 

16-59 

60  and  over. 

% 
o 
H 

Increai 
Deere 
1891- 

M. 

F. 

o 
H 

and 
J^ctffTants, 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Berkshire  

Oxford  and  Bucks 
Herts,  Beds,  and  Cambs 
Northampton  and 

Hunts   

* 

109,079 
112,843 
141,032 

122,657 

> 
> 

> 

349 

358 
353 

341 

542 
525 
531 

536 

52 
55 
55 

58 

57 
62 
61 

65 

1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 

t 

2,522 
4,271 
4,816 

3,055 

/o 

2  3 
38 

3  4 

2-5 

/o 
1-7 
2  4 
20 

1-6 

/o 

0-  9 

1-  3 
10 

0-8 

/o 

10-0 
16  0 
149 

10-9 

°/ 
IO 

12-  3 
22-7 
22-6 

13-  7 

°/ 
10 

111 

19-5 
19  0' 

124 

Group  4  Total 

485,611 

> 

351 

533 

55 

61 

1000 

14,664 

30 

1-9 

10 

131 

18-1 

15-7 

For  details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 
up  to  6  %  Increase    —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  Increase    <  (increasing). 
20  %  Increase  and  over<»(rapidly  increasing). 


1 


3 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
5        6       7       8       9     10    11     12     13       14       15  16 


17     18  19 


DISTRICT. 


w 

X  , 
c-  ( 

a 

PS 
w 


O 

00  / 

Q  N 


Wokingham 
Wantage 
Wallingford 
Easthampstead 
Hradfield 
Hungerford  .. 
Faringdon 

Total 

^  Witney 
Chipping 

Norton  .. 
Wo  'dstock    . . 
liicester 
Thame 

Buckingham.. 

Amersham 

Winslow* 

Total 

(  Royston 
Ampthill 
Newmarket  .. 

Ely   

North  Witch - 

ford 
Hatfield 
Welwyn 
Buntingford  .. 
Caxton  and 

Arrington 
Linton 

Total 


to 

H  t 

<  5 


/  Brackley 
Daventry 
Thrapston 
Oundle 
Huntingdon 
St.  Ives 
St.  Neots 
Towcester 

*>  Brix  worth 


Total 
Group  4  Total 


o 

< 

Pm 

o 


17,937 
15,608 
13,786 
15,757 
18,117 
15,562 
12,312 


109,079 


19,283 

16,004 
12,071 
12,435 
13,023 
10,636 
22,357 
7,034 


112,843 


16,026 
21,323 
32,103 
20,096 

16,994 
7,551 
2,265 
5,020 

8,397 
11,257 


141,032 


10,718 
17,205 
14,941 
10,494 
18,095 
14,776 
13,879 
10,720 
11,829 


122,657 


485,611 


w 

J  O 

5?  w  2 


£ 

131,938 
88,053 

106,757 
81,725 

134,346 
68,828 
82,708 

694,355 


79,139 

68,081 
69,240 
64,897 
59,186 
59,364 
81,482 
37,818 


519,207 


67,575 
114,244 
177,278 

95,998 

84,104 
73,200 
28,573 
21,341 

29,645 
55,950 


747,908 


61,915 
112,869 
63,711 
55,958 
121,579 
67,334 
90,411 
54,206 
82,321 


710,304 


2,671,774 


►h  iri 

a  w  I 

i  0 

B  M 

O  t>  h 

H  H  O 


£ 
8,149 
6,068 
8,584 
7,483 
4,741 
6,096 
5,738 


46,859 


7,939 

8,626 
7,708 
5,616 
7,104 
5,665 
11,226 
4,429 


58,313 


7,799 
11,857 
14,287 

7,492 

7,104 
4,980 
2,089 
2,884 

4,904 
6,942 


70,318 

4,256 
7,606 
6,521 
4,756 
6,961 
6,177 
5,719 
4,837 
4,177 


51,010 


226,500 


o  w 
■"Ma 

S  w  < 


1/3 
1/5 
1/7 
1/10 
-/8 
1/9 
1/5 


1/4 


2/0 

2/6 
2/3 
1/9 
2/5 
1/11 
2/9 
2/4 


2/3 


2/4 
2/1 
1/7 
1/7 

1/8 
1/4 
1/5 
2/8 

3/4 

2/6 


1/11 

1/4 

1/4 

2/1 

1/8 

1/2 

1/10 

1/3 

1/9 

1/0 


1/5 


1/8 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  feu 
Head  of  Population. 


< 

EH 

C 


9/1 

7/9 

12/5 

9/6 

5/3 

7/10 

9/4 


8/7 


8/3 

10/9 
12/9 
9/0 

10/11 
10/8 
10/0 

12/7* 


10/4 


9/9 
11/1 
8/11 
7/5 

8/4 
13/2 
18/3 
11/6 

11/8 
12/4 


10/0 

7/11 

8/10 

8/9 

9/1 

7/8 

8/4 

8/3 

9/0 

7/1 


8/4 
9/4 


a  5 


2/0 
1/10 
3/2 
2/5 
1/5 
1/6 
1/11 


2/0 


1/7 

1/7 

2/4 
1/5 

1/11 
1/8 
1/8 
4/3* 


1/10 


1/4 
1/4 
1/8 
1/6 

1/2 
1/11 

3/8 
2/2 

1/9 
2/0 


1/7 


1/3 

1/9 

2/3 

2/1 

1/10 

1/7 

2/1 

1/0 

1/10 


2/4 
2/3 
1/0 
1/0 

-P 

2/10 

3/1 


1/10 


2/7 

5/1 

4/11 

3/10 

4/8 

3/10 

4/7 

4/1 


4/2 


4/2 
5/4 
2/8 
2/1 

3/5 
4/4 
4/1 
3/11 

5/2 
4/7 


3/9 


2/10 

3/4 

2/5 

1/2 

2/2 

3/1 

1/4 

4/5 

1/11 


2/6 
3/1 


1/4 


1/9 

1/7 
2/2 
1/3 
1/5 

1/8 
1/10 
1/0 


1/8 


2/0 
1/8 
1/5 
1/8 

1/8 
2/7 
3/4 
1/2 

1/8 

2/6 


1/9 


1/8 
1/4 
1/2 
1/5 
1/3 
1/4 
1/8 
1/4 
I/O 


1/4 
1/7 


1/11 

1/9 

2/9 
2/3 
1/5 
2/0 
2/1 


2/0 


1/8 

1/10 
1/1.0 

1/11 

2/0 
2/3 
1/6 
2/5 


1/10 


1/8 
1/9 
1/4 
1/6 

1/3 
2/5 
4/1 
3/1 

2/5 
2/1 


1/9 


1/6 
1/5 

1/1 

2/1 
1/8 
1/8 

1/H 
1/10 
1/7 


1/8 


1/10 


o 


2/3 
1/4 


/6 


-/I 


/■- 


/2 


-/I 
-/6 

1/1 

-n 
-/i 

~/6 
-/3 


/S 


-/2 
-/8 
1/4 

-12 

7s 


Pi 


1/5 
-/8 
1/9 
1/0 
-/6 
-/4 
-/9 


-/H 


/7 

-/8 
/ll 
-/7 
-/ll 
-/10 
-/5 

-m 


/8 


-76 
-/6 
-/9 
-/7 

-/9 
1/5 
2/l0 
1/2 

-/7 
1/2 


/9 


-/8 

-/1( 

1/2 

1/0 

-/7 

-/8 

-/10 

-/5 

-/9 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


E-i 
O 
H 


£  s. 
15  0 
9  18 
26  5 
21  18 
21  17 
10  8 
10  17 


14  17 


10  18 

9  18 
13  9 

10  15 
12  15 
15 

11  11 
16  12 


12  0 


10  18 

11  18 

13  3 

14  12 

13  1 

16  13 

17  14 

12  8 

11  19 

12  3 


12  12 


11  13 

12  12 

13  16 
19  8 
13  8 
13  10 
17  0 
10  15 
16  8 


13  15 


13  2 


a  cp 


£ 
14  18 
10  14 
12  IS 
7 


16 
12 
9 
11 


4 
6 
4 
69 


4  i 


12    95    223    13   90  171  12 


11  13 


9  7 
5 
07 
97 
106 
9  6 


11  2 
15 
13 

12  18 


7 
37 
196 


12  66  0 
11  17 


11  16 

11  15 

12  3 
11 
12 


19  6 
167 


11  16  6  7 


£  s. 


£  s. 


13  23 
22 
623 
9 
18 
4 


—  -c 

O 


£s. 
7  3  5 


10,2 
105 
35 


4 

15  4 


■> 

22  5j5  14 

24  13  2  13 

17  23  142  8 


t  13 


12  166    924   62   30   30  1& 

I 


11  6  6    0  25 

12  7 
12  9 
11 


7 
5 

5  ] 


025 
9  30 


18 


10  13 

10  18  6  18  23 


£  s. 
15 


3  3  4 


r 


9  1 

111 

91  18 
73  ] 


5 

1327 


25  02 
18  3  1 


826 
10  28 


11  06  1924  162  100  10 
14  9 


5  15  30  16 


180  1  IK) 
1  13 
0  2 


00  21 


174 
103  6 


2  2 


0  12 
4 


mi 


12   56    426  182    40  100  19 


21    02  5 
2  1 


34 
152 


'22 
23 
2.") 
26 
26 

22  0 


22  18 


23  142  140   91  6 
12   6  6   3  24  142  100   9fl  I 


141 

8  2 


18  0 
2  16 
34  00 

2  4 

3  13 


0  4 
0 
17 

7 


L6 


0    10  11 
11 
1  2 

i  a 


5 

15 
14 

5 


12- 
I  2 


0  18 

5 

1  18. 

1 
1 
2 
15 

0  10- 

1  15 


*  The  cost  here  probably  includes  some  paupers  belonging  to  other  Unions.  In  1903-4  In- maintenance  cost  £760  (or  2s.  2d. 
per  head  of  popu'ation)  ;  in  1904-5  the  cost  was  £1,488  (or  4s.  3d.  per  head).  This  increase  was  balanced  by  a  rise  in  "  Other 
Receipts,"  from  £141  in  1903-4  to  £1,172  in  1904-5. 
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V.— Rural  or  Mainly  Rural.   Group  4  :  South  and  East  Midlands- -continued. 


Table  C— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT. 

£%  -2 

rf.  S  8 

a 

C3   Co  8 

 —   . 

Paupeesper  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

percentage  of 
Outdoor  Pau- 
pers to  Total 
Number,  Less 
Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on 

Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

<  §  s 
^1 

1875 

1885 

189;" 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1 

901  -2 

1904-5 

I 

OS 

w 

'Wok  ngham 

Wantage   

Wal  ingford 
Easthainpstead 

Bradfield   

Hnngerford 

.Faringdon  

415 
495 
252 
290 
153 
468 
449 

42 
51 

56 
36 
46 

52 
25 

27 
37 
21 
23 
11 
40 
21 

33 
42 
19 
29 
8 
33 
31 

27 
37 
21 
18 
10 
36 
41 

0/ 
'O 

85 
91 
78 
78 
78 
84 
69 

/o 
74 
86 
60 
77 
34 
82 
68 

/o 
73 
82 
43 
69 
19 
80 
72 

/o 
75 
81 
42 
61 
37 
78 
79 

£ 
6,994 
4,934 
5,430 
3,471 
5,710 
6,222 
4,287 

£ 
7,183 
5,520 
3,920 
4,509 
3,891 
5,183 
4,631 

£ 
7,779 
6,166 
8,095 
7,243 
4,503 
6,180 
5,324 

£ 

8,149 
6,068 
8,584 
7,483 
4,741 
6,096 
5,738 

7/0 
5/9 
7/6 
5/6 
0/4 
7/0 
6/3 

8/3 
6/8 
5/4 
6/7 
4/4 
6/1 
6/10 

8/8 
7/11 
11/9 

9/2 
5/0 
7/11 

8/8 

9/1 
7/9 

12/5 
9/6 
5/3 

7/10 
9/4 

Total 

2,522 

45 

26 

28 

26 

82 

74 

70 

70 

37,048 

34,837 

45,290 

IfC  QCQ 

6/6 

6/3 

8/4 

8/7 

55 

-«!  • 

cc 

1  g  1 

o 

/Witney  

Chipping 
Norton 

Woodstock 

Bicester 

rlhanie... 

Buckingham 

Amershani 
s  Win  slow 

596 

759 
537 
480 
477 
337 
864 
221 

59 

55 
52 
37 
58 
66 
57 
57 

45 

44 
49 
28 
47 
42 
36 
29 

42 

45 
51 
38 
61 
47 
40 
40 

37 

53 
43 
40 
41 
31 
39 
35 

86 

93 
87 
S6 
91 
89 
89 
83 

82 

85 
84 
85 
88 
85 
84 
78 

80 

84 
82 
83 
89 
84 
87 
91 

82 

85 
78 
86 
83 
82 
83 
85 

8,071 

7,832 
6,145 
4,586 
6,553 
6,125 
7,826 
3,156 

7,804 

6,406 
6  810 
4,597 
6,936 
5,060 
7,851 
2,633 

7,244 

7,635 
7,610 
5,626 
6,780 
5,267 
10,095 
3,239 

/  ,\)oi) 

8,626 
7,708 
5,616 
7,104 
5,665 
11,226 
4,429 

7/6 

8/9 
9/3 
6/6 
9/6 

9/10 
8/7 

7/11 

7/4 

7/1 

10/5 
6/7 

10/4 
8/9 
7/8 

6/10 

7/6 

9/7 
12/7 

9/1 
10/5 
9/11 

9/0 

9/3 

8/3 

10/9 
12/9 
9/0 
10/11 
10/8 
10/0 
12/7 

Total 

4,271 

55 

41 

45 

40 

88 

84 

84 

83 

50,294 

48,097 

53,496 

58,313 

8/5 

8/1 

9/6 

10/4 

& 

•  >5 

OS 

w 
:S 

;  1 !  oyston 

Ampthill* 

Newmarket 

Ely   

Noith  Witchford 

Hatfield 

Welwyn 

Buntingford 

Caxton  and 
Arlington 
\  Linton  

581 
932 
950 
489 
509 
242 
54 
187 

343 
529 

64 
55 
57 
38 
48 
40 
41 
42 

54 
80 

43 
45 
36 
23 
37 
39 
28 
42 

47 
77 

41 
41 

27 
29 
32 
32 
46 
43 

no 

59 

43 
47 
30 
28 
28 
34 
44 
46 

49 

50 

86 
89 
85 
85 
76 
80 
81 
79 

74 

88 

87 
86 
79 
74 
77 
80 
68 
67 

82 
85 

84 
87 
70 
75 
75 
82 
84 
79 

80 
86 

85 
87 
78 
76 
80 
84 
81 
83 

82 
85 

7,043 
10,830 
10,675 
5,906 
6,652 
2,733 
1,200 
3,089 

4,895 
7,125 

6,088 
9,313 
6,943 
7,312 
5,726 
2,660 
1,100 
2,862 

4,751 
6,168 

7,460 
10,962 
10,435 
7,128 
6,962 
4,399 
1,849 
2,988 

4,505 
6,575 

i  Ton 
11,857 

7,492 
7,104 

4,980 
2,069 
2,884 

4,904 
6,942 

7/7 
8/4 
7/7 
5/9 
8/7 
8/5 
10/5 
10/3 

9/5 
10/11 

6/11 
7/8 
4/7 
7/1 
7/0 
7/8 
9/5 

10/1 

10/1 

9/8 

9/4 
10/3 
6/6 

7/1 
8/2 
11/8 
16/4 
11/11 

10/9 
11/8 

9/9. 
11/1 
8/11 
7/5 
8/4 
13/2 
18/3 
11/6 

11/8 
12/4 

Total 

4,816 

54 

41 

37 

37 

84 

81 

80 

82 

60,148 

52,923 

63,263 

f7A  O  A  O 

/U,olo 

8/2 

7/3 

9/0 

10/0 

O  cc 

( 

Brack  ley 
Daventry  ... 
Thrapston 
Oundle  ... 
Huntingdon 

St.  Ives  

St.  Neots 
'l"owce-ter 
V.Brixwoith 

315 
481 
365 
185 
488 
370 
274 
363 
214 

40 

54 
52 
58 
52 
41 
39 
53 
47 

32 
40 
39 
46 
30 
32 
12 
41 
17 

32 
33 
30 
19 
32 
31 
19 
40 
8 

30 
32 
28 
21 
27 
31 
22 
41 
20 

87 
89 
92 
91 

85 
83 
80 
88 
88 

71 

83 
84 
82 
67 
75 
37 
86 
51 

S3 
80 
80 
62 
77 
77 
64 
90 
16 

83 
77 
70 
60 
72 
75 
61 
88 
62 

3,948 
7,614 
6,955 
6,658 
6,701 
5,851 
4,538 
5,154 
4,371 

3,561 
6,073 
4,870 
3,721 
5,450 
5,004 
3,977 
4,551 
3,097 

4,261 
7,119 
5,761 
4,257 
6,754 
5,477 
5,090 
4,838 
3,826 

4,256 
7,606 
6,521 
4,756 
6,961 
6,177 
5,719 
4,837 
4,177 

6/5 
8/3 
9/2 
9/5 
6/10 
7/0 
5/4 
8/2 
6/7 

6/2 
6/11 

6/8 
5/9 
5/9 
6/3 
5/3 
7/7 
5/1 

7/11 
8/3 
7/9 
8/1 
7/6 
7/5 
7/4 
9/0 
6/6 

7/11 
8/10 

8/9 
9/1 
7/8 
8/4 
8/3 
9/0 
7/1 

Total 

3,055 

49 

32 

27 

28 

87 

75 

77 

74 

51,790 

40,304 

47,383 

51,010 

7/5 

6/2 

7/9 

8/4 

Group  4  Total  .. 

14,664 

51 

35 

34 

33 

85 

79 

79 

78 

199,280 

176,161 

209,432 

226,500 

7/8 

6/11 

8/8 

9/4 

*  Includes  Woburn  Union  (dissolved  1899). 


REMARKS. 


Table  A.  —The  age  distribution  is  here  fairly  uniform, 
but  in  pauperism  wide  differences  are  shown  ;  Oxford- 
shire and  Buckingham  being  the  most  pauperised  at 
every  age. 

Table  B. — In  this  table,  Bradfield,  in  Berkshire, 
stands  out  as  an  exception.  The  cost  of  relief  in  this 
Union  is  Sd.  in  the  £,  or  5s.  3d.  per  head  of  population, 
whereas  3  s.  Ad.  per  £  and  lis.  8d.  per  head  ;  2s.  8d. 
and  lis.  6d.,  2s.  6d.  and  12s.  Ad.,  2s.  bd.  and  10s.  lid, 
<fec,  are  the  comparative  figures  of  the  Unions  in  the 
neighbouring  counties. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  an  "out-relief  "  and 
an  "  in-relief "  policy  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case 
■of  the  adjoining  Unions  of  Wantage  (81%  out-relief)  and 
Wallingford  (42%  out-relief.)  The  latter  Union,  with 
only  about  half  the  number  of  paupers,  spends  on  relief 
£2,500  a  year  (or  over  40%)  more  than  Wantage. 


Reckoned  per  pauper,  the  cost  at  Wantage  (£9  18s.)  is 
the  lowest,  and  at  Wallingford  (£26  5s.)  is  the  highest  of 
any  in  this  group.  Assessable  value  is,  however,  con- 
siderably higher  at  Wallingford  than  at  Wantage,  and 
consequently  the  average  burden  of  pauperism  is  but 
little  heavier.  The  very  high  comparative  cost  of 
pauperism  at  Welwyn  is  doubtless  due  to  the  smallness 
of  the  population. 

Table  C. — The  Bradfield  and  Brixvvorth  stories  are 
briefly  told  in  the  figures  given,  and  Easthampstead,  St. 
Neots,  and  Oundle  may  be  added  as  other  instances  of 
the  effect  of  the  restriction  of  out-relief.  For  the  rest 
we  have  high  rates  of  pauperism  with  full  proportion  of 
out-relief  everywhere.  Expenditure  shows  as  usual  some 
reduction  from  1881  to  1891,  with  a  considerable  increase 
since. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL — continued. 
GROUP  V  :  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population,  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

—16  16—59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16-59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Essex   

Suffolk   

Norfolk   

Group  5  Total 

* 

113,037 
195,210 
284,367 

> 
> 
> 

353 
365 
353 

524 
515 
524 

58 
57 
58 

65 
63 
65 

1000 
1000 
1000 

f 

4,053 
7,229 
10,642 

7o 

36 
3-7 
3-7 

% 

1-  8 
23 

2-  0 

% 
1-3 
1-2 
11 

/o 

15  2 
15  5 
151 

% 
21-3 
22  0 
24  0 

°/ 
/o 

18  3 
189 
198 

592,614 

> 

357 

521 

57 

65 

1000 

21,924 

3-7 

2-1 

1-2 

15  2 

22  8 

19  3 

SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  6  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
(5  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


For  details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 


Table  B. — Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 


6 


10    11  12 


13 


14      15      16    17    18  19 


DISTRICT. 


o 
o 


,  Saffron  Walden 
Braintree 
Lexden  and 
Winstree 

\  Maldon 

I  On  gar 

xDunmo'w 

Total 

/Risbridge* 
Sudbury 
Cos'ford 
Stow  ... 
Hartismere 
1'lomesgate 
Blything 
Mildenhall 
Thingoet 
Samford 
Bosmere  and 

Claydon* 
Hoxne 

Total 

/  Downham 
Thetford 
Depwade 
Swaffharn 
Mitford  and 
Launditch 
East  and  West 

Flegg 
Small  burgh 
Erpinghara 
Wa'singham 
Docking 
Loddon  and 
Clavering 
Henstead 
Forehoe 
Wayland 
Freebridge 

Lynn 
St.  Faith's 
Blofield 
\  Aylsham 


Total 
Group  5  Totai 


a, 

o 

Ph 


16,132 
26,893 

21,146 
23,117 
10,004 
15,705 


113,037 


16,049 
27,040 
14,863 
19,167 
13,514 
19,611 
25,577 
8,290 
14,528 
12,253 

14,097 
10,221 


195,210 

17,309 
20,366 
23,860 
11,015 

23,982 

9,803 
17,329 
22,263 
19,621 
17,634 

12,393 
10,358 
11,329 
13,793 

11,847 
12,567 
11,845 
17,053 


284,367 


592,614 


w 
o 
w  « 

J  o 
**  "  ■* 

to  >5  CO 

s  So 

irt  p 
<  ^ 


81,381 
108,906 

78,119 
89,837 
48,434 
54,630 


461,307 


51,227 
90,560 
47,865 
71,299 
47,392 
75,946 
103,209 
33,075 
62,077 
66,199 

57,881 
37,740 


744,470 


77,457 
86,046 
90,757 
49,640 

100,930 

41,975 
74,389 
127,034 
83,165 
84,775 

45,712 
52,407 
45,853 
65,112 

52,705 
52,079 
65,701 
68,433 


1,264,170 


2,469,947 


m  h 

O  W  "? 
K  ^  "* 

O  0 
iJ  o 
<  WfL, 

h  a 

O  £j  b< 
Eh  £  O 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per 
Pauper  Relieved. 


£ 

8,219 
15,050 

10,073 
10,597 
5,014 
8,535 


57,488 


11,132 

11,035 
6,879 

11,013 
8,015 
8,856 
8,556 
6,012 

11,397 
4,666 

8,513 
4,946 


101,020 


7,970 
10,509 
12,650 

6,959 

13,457 

4,459 
8,962 
9,475 
8,565 
10,032 

5,416 
5,759 
7,317 
6,923 

5,786 
6,011 
4,621 
7,675 

142,546 

301,054 


*  Risbridge  and  Bosmere  and  Claydon  receive  paupers  from  London  Unions.  During  the  years  1904-5,  under  the  head  of 
"  Other  Receipts,"  which  includes  payments  for  these  cases,  Risbridge  received  £5,006,  and  Bosmere  and  Claydon  £4,224,  the 
equivalent  of  rates  of  Is.  lid.  and  Is.  5^d.  in  the  £  respectively. 

t  Bury  St.  Edmunds  indoor  paupers  are  maintained  at  Thingoe  workhouse.  In  1904-5  Bury  St.  Edmunds  paid  the  Thingoe 
guardians  £1,685  for  their  maintenance. 


f       MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 

-Rural  or  Mainly  Rural.   Group  5  :    Eastern  Counties — continued. 
Table  C. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Paupers 
(Sept.,  1903), 

less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Paupers 

per  1000  OF 

Population, 

Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

percentage  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

187S 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

611 

l,UUf 

62 
54 

52 
41 

56 
46 

46 
42 

/o 
84 
82 

% 
82 
74 

/o 
82 
81 

% 
83 
78 

£. 

8,428 
10,974 

£. 

6,903 
11,075 

£. 

8,158 
13,747 

£. 

8,219 
15,050 

9/1 

7/9 

7/8 
7/9 

10/1 
10/3 

10/2 
11/2 

813 

7-11 

339 
570 

59 
73 
58 
63 

44 
38 
43 
39 

49 
39 
43 
46 

38 
38 
39 
42 

88 
85 
81 
83 

82 
80 
75 
70 

86 
82 
70 
77 

83 
81 
72 
77 

8,679 
12,266 
4,646 
7,474 

7  945 
9',935 
4,740 
7,276 

8,489 
10,374 
4,833 
8,126 

10,073 
10,597 
5,014 

8,535 

7/11 
10/4 
8/9 
8/4 

7/4 

if* 

8/6 
9/0 
8/9 

8/0 
9/0 
9/8 
10/4 

9/6 
9/2 
10/0 
10/10 

4,053 

62 

42 

46 

41 

85 

77 

81 

80 

52,467 

47,874 

53,727 

57,488 

8/8 

8/1 

9/6 

10/2 

571 
S09 

Do? 

732 

753 
683 
512 
723 
245 

78 
61 
60 
54 
51 
43 
51 
53 
60 
44 

46 
39 
48 
33 
38 
33 
39 
54 
46 
25 

46 
38 
59 
33 
35 
40 
43 
40 
53 
27 

48 
37 
51 
43 
46 
44 
30 
61 
56 
22 

88 
88 
85 
86 
84 
88 
85 
95 
91 
84 

82 
81 
83 
82 
76 
86 
77 
86 
84 
SO 

79 
81 
85 
85 
80 
87 
84 
81 
90 
72 

80 
81 
86 
80 
78 
88 
78 
74 
87 
67 

6,474 
12,104 
5,905 
7,133 
5,655 
5,765 
8,608 
3,953 
7,501 
3,374 

6,063 
9,010 
5,688 
5,900 
5,406 
6,454 
8,772 
3,298 
5,627 
3,830 

7,968 
10,016 
6,371 
11,038 
6,54(1 
8  579 
7,381 
5,030 
7,687 
4,271 

11,132 
11,035 
6,879 
11,013 

8,015 
8',856 
8,556 
6^012 
11,397 
4,606 

7/6 

8/0 

7/6 

7/1 

7/2 

5/8 

6/8 

8/10 

9/2 

5/10 

7/0 

6/1 

7/4 

5/11 

7/4 

6/3 

6/11 

7/9 

7/2 

6/5 

9/11 

7/5 

8/7 

11/6 

9/8 

8/9 

5/9 

12/2 

10/7 

7/0 

13/10 
8/2 
9/3 
11/6 

11/10 
9/0 
6/8 
14/6 
15/8 
7/7 

464 
420 

48 
67 

35 
55 

47 
57 

38 
57 

84 
87 

80 
87 

85 
90 

85 
90 

4,573 
5,923 

4,714 
4,649 

5.S75 
4,248 

8,513 
4,946 

5/11 

9/5 

6/3 
8/1 

8/4 
8/4 

12/1 

7,229 

36 

40 

43 

43 

87 

82 

84 

82 

76,968 

69,411 

85,004 

101,020 

7/4 

6/9 

8/9 

10/4 

619 
764 
896 

399 

42 
44 
61 

65 
55 

31 
47 
57 
50 
55 

40 
44 
52 
41 
61 

40 
42 
41 

40 

88 
84 
90 
84 
93 

82 
85 
86 
72 
94 

89 
84 
83 
85 
92 

87 
84 
79 

77 

6,602 
7,041 
10,227 
5,164 
6,185 

6,840 
7,430 
9,016 
4,650 
5,302 

7,524 
8,209 
10,678 
5,055 
6,794 

7,970 
10,509 
12,650 

6,959 

6/10 

8/0 
8/8 
9/9 
0/7 

7/5 
8/7 
7/9 
9/1 
8/7 

8/8 

9/8 

9/10 

10/9 

9/4 

9/2 
10/4 
10/7 

12/8 

1,020 

58 

44 

56 

46 

87 

82 

84 

87 

12,792 

11,869 

12,512 

13,457 

9/4 

9/0 

10/5 

11/3 

330 
747 
730 
692 
845 

33 
40 
52 
62 
47 

30 
50 
47 
47 
50 

44 
56 
37 
50 
56 

38 
47 
36 
41 
46 

81 
92 
88 
93 
90 

85 
90 
89 
87 
87 

87 
93 
87 
90 
80 

89 
90 
86 

88 
82 

2,358 
5,169 
7,842 
7,954 
7,015 

2,896 
6,879 
5,767 
9,277 
7,261 

4,279 

8,682 
8,697 
8,483 
9,266 

4,459 
8,962 
9^475 
8,505 
10,032 

4/10 
7/3 

7/9 
8/0 
8/0 

5/11 
7/10 

6/2 
9/4 
8/5 

8/9 
10/0 
7/10 
8/8 
10/6 

9/1 

10/4 

8/6 

8/9 

11/5 

370 
295 
514 
534 
504 
479 
282 
622 

53 
56 
67 
61 
63 
52 
45 
59 

32 
46 
37 
43 
52 
36 
37 
44 

46 
42 
44 
51 
44 
49 
35 
49 

32 
34 
50 
45 
48 
40 
28 
39 

79 
86 
85 
91 
92 
82 
82 
89 

76 
84 
67 
91 
92 
84 
74 
83 

81 
80 
76 
87 
93 
87 
84 
87 

78 
75 
87 
85 
85 
86 
81 
85 

5.042 
4,544 
5,464 
4,597 
5,459 
4,829 
4,194 
6,989 

4,717 
4,935 
4,187 
4,627 
4,427 
3,898 
3,886 
6,934 

5,479 
5,422 
6.372 
4,489 
5,335 
5,761 
4,396 
7,984 

5,416 
5,759 
7,317 
6,923 
5,786 
6,011 
4,621 
7,675 

7/4 
8/7 
9/4 
8/7 
8/11 
8/6 
7/3 
7/9 

7/2 

9/1 

7/0 

8/10 

6/9 

6/5 

6/6 

7/11 

8/10 

10/6 

11/3 

9/1 

9/0 

9/2 

7/5 

9/4 

8/9 
11/1 
12/11 
10/1 

9/9 
9/7 
7/10 
0/0 

10,642 

55 

43 

48 

41 

88 

85 

86 

84 

119,467 

114,798 

135,417 

142,546 

8/2 

7/10 

9/6 

10/0 

21,924 

57 

43 

46 

41 

87 

82 

84 

83 

248,902 

232,083 

274,148 

301,054 

8/0 

7/6 

9/3 

10/2 

DISTRICT. 


x 
w 

oa  \ 
to 
W 


w 

►J 
o 

K 
O 
■A 


Saffron  Walden 
Braintree 
Lexden  and 

Winstree  ... 
Maiden 
Ongar  ... 
Dunmow 

Total  ... 

'  Risbridg* 
Sudbury 
Cosford 
Stow  ... 
Hartismere  ... 
Plomesgato  ... 
Bly  tbing 
Mildenhall  ... 
Thingoe 
Samf  ord 
Bosmere  and 

Claydon 
Hoxne 

Total  ... 

/Downbam 
Tlietford 
Depwade 
Guiltcross* 
Swaffham  ... 
Mitford  and 

Launditch  ... 
Enst  and  West 

Elegg 
Smallburgh  ... 
Erpingham 
Walsingham  ... 
Docking 
Loddon  and 

Clavering  ... 
Henstead 
Forehoe 
Way  land 
Freebridge  Lynn 
St.  Faith's  ... 
P.lolield 
Aylsbam 

Total  ... 

Group  5  Total 


Now  dissolved,  and  population  distributed  between  Wayland,  Thetiord  and  Depwade. 

Remarks. 


Table  A.— A  large  excess  of  old  people  in  these 
three  counties  balances  a  deficiency  of  those  of  working 
age.  Suffolk,  where  the  proportion  of  those  aged  16-59 
is  least,  has  a  considerable  excess  of  young  people. 

The  proportion  of  paupers  to  population  is  very  high 
— the  highest  in  England  and  Wales  both  as  to  total 
and  at  all  ages.  About  4%  more  of  the  population  over 
60  years  of  age  are  paupers  than  in  other  rural  groups  ; 
in  Essex  and  Suffolk  one  in  five  of  the  aged  females 
are  paupers,  whilst  in  Norfolk  the  proportion  is  nearly 
one  in  four  (24%). 

Table  B. — Whether  reckoned  by  assessable  value  or 
per  head  of  population  the  cost  of  relief  is  very  high. 
The  average  cost  per  £  of  assessable  value  (2s.  5d.) 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  rural  or  semi-rural  group,  and 
the  range  is  wide — from  4s.  4d.  at  Risbridge  and  3s.  8d. 
at  Mildenhall  and  Thingoe,  to  Is.  5d.  at  Blofield  and 
Samford.  Per  head  of  population  the  story  is  similar. 
Excepting  the  abnormal  Metropolitan  Unions,  no  group 
approaches  the  10s.  2d.  average  per  head  of  these 
Eastern  Counties.  Although  very  high,  the  actual  cost 
is  not  quite  so  high  as  this  figure  implies.  (See  foot- 
note to  Table  B.)  With  a  declining  population  several 
of  the  Unions  have  larger  workhouses  than  they  require, 
and  some  of  them  receive  paupers  from  other  Unions  ; 
while  others  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  The  official 
returns  do  not  make  it  possible  to  allow  for  this  ;  con- 
sequently the  rates  stated  per  head  and  per  pauper  are 


too  high  for  such  Unions,  especially  for  in-maintenance 
and  salaries,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Risbridge,  Thingoe, 
and  Bosmere  and  Claydon.  In  the  case  of  Thingoe,  if 
the  amount  paid  by  Bury  St.  Edmunds  be  deducted 
from  the  cost  of  in-maintenance  in  1904-5,  the  cost  per 
head  of  population  is  reduced  from  4s.  4d.  to  2s.,  and 
per  pauper  from  £32  12s.  to  £15  5s.  ;  these  amounts 
comparing  with  2s.  2d.  and  £14  13s.  in  1903-4. 

Except  in  two  or  three  Unions,  out- relief  is  uniformly 
high,  and  is  connected  with  the  abnormal  number  of  old 
people  in  these  counties. 

Table  C. — In  the  ten  years  from  1875  to  1885  con- 
siderable reduction  was  made  in  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population.  In  the  next  decade  much  of  this 
was  lost.  Since  1895  there  has  been  improvement,  but 
in  some  of  the  Unions  a  distinct  retrograde  movement 
has  taken  place,  as  at  Mildenhall,  where  the  paupers 
increased  from  40  per  1000  in  1895  to  61  per  1000  in 
1905.  Of  out-door  paupers  the  proportion  is  excessive, 
and  shows  only  a  slight  improvement  since  1875.  In 
none  of  the  Unions  is  the  proportion  of  out-door  poor 
less  than  70%,  and  in  t  wo  cases  90%  is  reached. 

Following  some  reduction  in  1891-2,  the  total  ex- 
penditure increased  considerably  in  1901-2  and  still 
further  in  1904-5,  while  the  declining  population  caused 
the  expenditure  per  head  to  show  an  even  more  con- 
siderable advance. 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 


V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  B.VB.M.— continued. 
GROUP  6:  WEST  AND  NORTH  WEST  MIDLANDS. 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 

T*  A  TT  PFT?T*?M 

l  i\  U  1  J.XVftolTl 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total 
1901. 

Increasing 
or 

—16 

16-59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

(Sept.,  1903), 
ej  eluding 
Lunatics 

Total. 

—16 

16-59 

60  and  over. 

Decreasing' 
1891-1901. 

M. 

F. 

and 
Vagrants. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Gloucester   

Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Warwickshire. 
Shropshire  &  Stafford 

* 

91,397 

133,359 
139,294 

> 
> 

354 

350 
352 

527 

530 
544 

55 

58 
51 

64 

62 
53 

1000 

1000 
1000 

t 

3,054 

4,542 
2,701 

0/ 

/o 
3-3 

3  4 
1-9 

0/ 
lO 

2-1 

2-5 
1-5 

/o 
1-2 

1-1 

0-6 

% 
13-5 

13-6 
7-7 

0/ 
10 

19-3 

19-3 
12-3 

/o 
16-6 

165 
10  0 

Group  6  Total  ... 

364,050 

> 

352 

535 

54 

59 

1000 

10,297 

2  8 

2  0 

0  9 

11.4 

16  9 

14  3 

*  For  details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  increase  and  over  <»(rapiilly  increasing) 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


6 


9     10    11  12 


13 


14  15 


16  17 


18 


19 


DISTRICT. 


/Tetbury 
Siow-on-the 

Wold... 
Chipping 
Sod bury 
g  (  Thornbury 
Dursley 
Wheatenhurs 
Newent 
Winch  combe 
VNorthleach 


Total 

/Ross  ... 

Ledbury 

Bromyard 

Kington 

Stratford-on 
Avon 

Weobley 

Tenbury 

Martley 

Shipston-on 
Stour 

Southam 
\Meriden 


w 

03  ,  . 

o  o 
*  C 
>?  ^ 

a 

o  Q 

is 

w 
K 


Total 


q"  /Clun 


o 

Etc 
fc. 
i) 
E-i 
CC 

=a 

w 


o 


Church  Stretton 
Shifnal... 
Newport 
Wem 

Whitchurch 
Ellesmere 
Uttoxeter 
Cleobury 

Mortimer 
Drayton 
Cheadle 


Total 
Group  6  Total 


Popu- 
lation 
1901. 


6,145 

8,151 

17,621 
16,565 
11,636 
6,105 
8,249 
8,825 
8,100 

91,397 


16,117 
13,733 
9,907 
10,522 

20,842 
6,951 
7,005 

11,980 

15,053 
9,903 
11,346 

133,359 


8,491 
5,295 
11,801 
13,562 
10,415 
12,060 
14,486 
15,808 

8,870 
13,849 
24,657 

139,294 


364,050 


H 

J  .  W 

<  E>  £  i 
«  J  Oco 


°  O 
H  ° 

H  S  o  4< 

0fl,v,0 

w  S 

X  H 


£. 
26,462 

40,354 

87,833 
115,534 
52,972 
42,197 
40,153 
44,251 
33,167 

482,923 


82,885 
80,737 
49,364 
67,597 

102,004 
45,136 
34,299 
56,185 

78,144 
56,656 
87,495 


740,502 


52,402 
50,166 
82,382 
75,414 
64,510 
69,027 
93,245 
108,663 

40,543 
91,219 
104,343 


831,914 


2,055,339 


fa 
o 

;+i  « 

•  a 

^  %  e 

L  H  P 

55  to  ij 


£ 

3,049 

3,882 

7,491 
8,533 
5,742 
3,392 
4,145 
3,484 
3,292 


43,010 


8,667 
6,763 
5,379 
5,233 

11,835 
3,063 
2,530 
6,150 

7,956 
4,299 
4,995 


66,870 


3,030 
2,005 
5,244 
4,948 
3,355 
4,399 
3,545 
5,384 

2,307 
3,680 
7,523 


45,400 


155,280 


2/4 

1/11 

1/8 
1/6 
2/2 
1/7 
2/1 
1/7 
2/0 


1/9 


2/1 
1/8 
2/2 
1/7 

2/4 
1/4 
1/6 
2/2 

2/0 
1/6 
1/2 


1/10 


1/2 

-/10 

1/3 

1/4 

1/0 

1/3 

-/9 
1/0 

1/2 
-/10 
1/5 


1/1 


1/6 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief 
per  Head  of  Population. 


9/11 

9/6 

8/6 
10/4 
9/10 
11/1 
10/1 
7/11 
8/1 


9/5 


10/9 
9/10 
10/10 
9/11 

11/4 
8/10 
7/3 
10/3 

10/7 
8/8 
8/10 


10/0 


7/2 
7/7 
8/11 
7/4 
6/5 
7/3 
4/11 
6/9 

5/2 
5/4 
6/1 


6/6 
8/6 


5  § 

i  K 

0  a) 


1/8 

1/5 

1/0 
1/11 
1/9 
2/11 
1/11 
1/7 
1/11 


1/8 


1/10 
1/9 
2/0 
1/11 

1/11 
1/4 
1/8 
2/1 

1/9 
1/9 
1/6 


1/10 


1/6 

2/0 

1/8 

1/8 

1/9 

1/10 

1/2 

1/3 

1/4 
-/ll 
1/2 


1/5 
1/7 


3/10 

4/3 

4/5 
3/7 
3/5 
3/4 
4/0 
2/9 
2/8 


3/8 


3/5 
3/10 
3/3 
3/4 

3/9 
2/7 
1/6 
3/2 

3/9 
3/11 

2/9 


3/4 


1/5 
1/2 
1/8 
1/6 
1/3 
1/4 

-/ll 

2/3 

-/io 

1/7 
2/1 


1/8 
1/10 

1/1 

1/10 

1/6 

1/6 

1/4 

1/2 

1/0 

1/5 


2/7 
1/8 
2/3 
1/11 

2/2 

1/H 
1/6 
1/4 

2/0 
1/4 
1/6 


1/11 


1/9 
1/2 
1/5 
1/8 
1/3 
1/4 
1/3 
-III 

-/io 

1/0 

-/ii 


1/2 


1/6 


2/0 
1/7 

1/3 
1/10 

1/H 

2/6 

1/H 
1/10 

2/0 


1/10 


1/10 
1/7 

2/0 
1/8 

1/!' 
2/2 
1/11 

2/4 

1/10 

1/3 

1/5 


1/9 


2/0 
2/1 
1/5 
1/1 
1/7 
1/3 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/0 
-/ll 


1/3 


1/7 


09 

«  I' 

O  J5 


-A 


/i 


-/i 
-A 

-/8 

i2 

-/7 
-/3 


/3 


-/I 


12 


12 


11 


-/9 

-15 

-/9 
-/10 
1/3 
-/1( 
-/H 
-P 
-/6 


-/9 


-/9 
1/0 
l/i» 

-/9 

1/1 

-/8 
-/8 
-19 

1/0 
-15 
l/s 


-/ll 


-/6 
1/0 
2/:, 

iA 

-n 

1/6 

-/5 
'A 

1/0 

-/8 
-/6 


-/ll 


-/ll 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


o 
H 


£  s. 
9  15 

10  4 


10 

13 
12 
11 

11  2 
10  18 

12  0 


3 
3 

1413 
19  14 


11    8 10  10 


12  19 
9  19 
14  5 

11  18 

14  2 

12  14 
14  8 
10  19 

10  11 
10  18 

13  10 


13  13 
16  9 

15  7 

14  4 

12  19 
14  6 

13  7 
13  7 

16  5 
11  15 
10  10 


a  cd 

2  a 

£  a 

d  a) 


£  s. 
10  5 

7  16 

10  17 
10  6 


16 
11  15 
6  14 
10  17 


12  13 

11  6 

12  10 
11  3 

10  17 

10  6' 

8  19 

11  17 

9  12 
11  1 

8  6 


12   3  10  16 


9  18 
10  5 
12  10 
10  17 
10  0 

10  0 

8  10 

11  0 

11  18 

9  17 
11  18 


13   4  10  12 


12    4 10  13 


£ 

4  17 

6  7 

6  8 
6  1 

5  17 
4 

5  17 
6 

5  18 


24 
19  25 
23 


6    123  12  2  3 


5  14 

5  0 

6  6 
5  14 


7 

5 

5  IS 
4  11 


6  14 
6  13 


4 
4  18 
4  14 


£  s. 

25  11 

23  2 

22  0 

24  9 


2 
3 
3 

22  12 

23  7 


£  s. 
1  19 

1  14 

1  10 

2  8 
2  9 
2  14 
2  2 
2  9 
2  18 


31  0 
23  13 
25  1 
25  2 


0  25 


6 

24  10 

22  10 
21  7 

23  17 

25  17 

24  9 


5  15  25  3 


1; 

6  25 

4 

0 
13 
l!i 

3 

7 


25  8 
7 

26  8 
25  10 

24  0 

25  5 
25  1 

27  4 


14  24 


4 

27  7 
27  16 


4  19  25  18 


5  13  25  0 


z  5 

1  11 

2  12 
2  0 

2  3 

3  3 
3  16 
2  9 

1  16 

1  11 

2  2 


2  3 


3  15 

4  11 

2  9 

2  3 

3  5 

2  9 

3  3 
2  5 


3  11 
2  5 
1  11 


2  10 


be 
o  .= 


£  s, 

0  8 
0  2 

0  2 

0  9 

0  9 
0  9 

0  16 
0 

0  13 
0  4 


0  7 


0  8 
0  11 

0  2 


0  4 


0  6 
0  16 


0  6 


2    5  0  5, 


O  & 


£  s. 
0  15 

0  10 

0  18 

1  2 
1  13 
0  18 
0  18 
0  15 
0  15 


0  19 


0  17 

1  1 
1  8 

0  18 

1  7 

0  19 

1  8 

0  16 

1  0 
0  11 

2  12 


1  3 


0  19 
2  3 
4  3 
2  12 

1  4 

2  19 

1  4 

2  2 

3  6 
1  10 
0  18 


1  19 


1  9 
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V*. — Rural  or  Mainly  Rural.   Group  6  :  West  and  North  West  Midlands— continued. 
Table  C  — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT. 

111 

P 

»*  S  Si 
pec  5tk 

Paupers  per  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Percentage  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vac/rants. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901  2 

1904  5 

yTetbury 
Stow-on-the 
Wold  

230 
288 

47 
48 

48 
44 

58 
42 

46 
43 

/o 
88 

90 

0/ 
/o 
88 

84 

/o 
92 

83 

/o 
86 

83 

£ 
2,309 

4,442 

£ 
2,051 

3,168 

£ 

3,330 
3,623 

£ 
3,049 

3,882 

7/10 
9/9 

7/3 
7/1 

10/10 
8/11 

9/11 
9/6 

Glouceste 

Chipping 

Sodbury 
Thornbury 
Dursley 
Wlieatenhurst 
Newent 

Winchcombe  ... 
\  Northleach 

574 
464 
383 
254 
355 
252 
252 

51 
45 
59 
52 
78 
55 
47 

35 
22 
38 
53 
47 
42 
42 

38 
28 
43 
53 
39 
30 
34 

35 
33 
38 
43 
43 
28 
32 

90 
88 
87 
85 
90 
88 
90 

88 
68 
83 
80 
86 
87 
84 

89 
79 
80 
85 
80 
82 
80 

89 
79 
83 
78 
81 
80 
73 

6,225 
5,550 
4,969 
3,279 
4,951 
3,268 
3,699 

4,404 
5,056 
4,263 
3,417 
3,749 
2,846 
3,106 

6,508 
7,641 
5,385 
3,534 
3,873 
3,280 
3,477 

7,491 

8,533 
5,742 
3,392 
4  145 
3,484 
3,292 

7/1 

6/6 
7/11 
8/11 

9/0 
6/10 

7/6 

5/3 
6/0 
7/0 
10/0 
7/6 
6/2 
7/0 

7/5 
9/3 
9/3 
11/7 
9/5 
7/5 
8/7 

8/6 
10/4 
9/10 
11/1 
10/1 
7/11 

8/1 

Total 

3,054 

53 

39 

39 

36 

89 

83 

84 

83 

38,692 

32,060 

40,651 

43,010 

7/9 

6/9 

8/11 

9/5 

Hereford,  Worcester 
and  Warwick. 

/Ross  

Ledbury 

Bromyard  ... 

Kington 

Stratford-on- 
Avon 

Weobley 

Tenbury 

Martley 

Shipston-on- 
Stour 

Soutbam 
>Meriden 

619 
507 
347 
423 

670 
182 
128 
450 

634 
292 
290 

49 
66 
48 
28 

39 
46 
36 
43 

45 
41 

33 

41 
46 
36 
29 

38 
34 
30 
34 

39 
48 
31 

43 
45 
34 
35 

38 
33 
22 
36 

46 
53 
31 

39 
47 
33 
37 

36 
33 
20 
44 

49 

38 
28 

83 
89 
82 
85 

83 
81 
85 
83 

85 
84 
88 

82 
83 
79 
81 

80 
81 
73 
82 

81 
85 
77 

85 
83 
80 
78 

82 
81 
74 
84 

83 
88 
78 

81 
84 
77 
78 

76 
78 
62 
81 

81 
82 
77 

7,088 
5,690 
4,706 
4,245 

9,350 
3,250 
1,897 
5,815 

6,326 
4^881 
3,964 

7,049 
5,202 
4,246 
3,904 

8,566 
2,435 
1,789 
5,866 

6,076 
4,395 
4,358 

8,164 
6,194 
5,206 
5,214 

10,341 
2,992 
2,476 
6,606 

7,861 
4,252 
4,354 

8,667 
6,763 
5,379 
5,233 

11,835 
3,063 
2,530 
6,150 

7,956 
4,299 
4,995 

8/8 
9/0 
8/6 
7/0 

8/4 
7/11 
5/1 
7/1 

7/1 

9/6 
7/2 

0/0 
8/3 
8/1 
6/10 

7/10 
6/7 
4/11 

7/5 

7/3 
8/7 
8/0 

10/2 
9/0 
10/6 
9/11 

9/11 
8/7 
7/1 

11/0 

10/5 

8/7 

7/8 
'/° 

10/9 
9/10 
10/10 
9/11 

11/4 
8/10 
7/3 
10/3 

10/7 
8/8 
8/10 

Total 

4,542 

43 

37 

39 

38 

84 

81 

83 

79 

57,212 

53,886 

63,660 

66,870 

7/10 

7/8 

9/7 

10/0 

Shropshire  and 
Stafford. 

/Clun  

'  Church 

Stretton  ... 

Shifnal 

Newport 

Wem 

Whitchurch 
Ellesmere  ... 
Uttoxeter  ... 
Cleobury 

Mortimer... 
Drayton 
\  Cheadle 

166 

116 
261 
259 
202 
238 
190 
333 

108 

258 
570 

42 

39 
31 
45 
27 
38 
22 
33 

32 
16 
20 

29 

29 
28 
31 
28 
23 
14 
26 

12 
16 

29 

29 

18 
21 
18 
16 
21 
16 
31 

13 
17 

30 

22 

19 
27 

22 
22 
22 
15 
24 

14 

20 
27 

87 

76 
90 
82 
78 
68 
70 
84 

76 
77 

85 

83 

53 
82 
79 
79 
63 
60 
81 

50 
71 

83 

82 

62 
81 
66 
67 
68 
71 
84 

38 
80 
87 

73 

56 
75 
71 
63 
63 
64 
76 

61 

82 
83 

3,155 

1,969 
3,176 
4  930 
2,656 
3,957 
3,441 
3,728 

1,876 
2,814 
4,613 

2,667 

1,660 
2,469 
3,429 
2,192 
3,428 
3,136 
4,022 

1  627 

2,027 
5,297 

2,915 

2.025 
4,126 
4,527 
2,637 
3,673 
3,537 
5,202 

2,196 
3,464 
6,133 

3,030 

2,005 
5,244 
4,948 
3,355 
4,399 
3,545 
5,364 

2,307 
3,080 
7,523 

6/3 

6/11 

5/0 
6/5 
5/0 
7/0 
5/0 
5/4 

4/7 
3/10 
4/1 

5/8 

6/2 
4/1 
4/9 
4/4 
5/10 
4/7 
5/6 

4/0 
2/10 
4/5 

0/10 

7/8 
6/11 
6/8 
5/1 
6/1 
4/11 
6/7 

4/11 

5/0 
5/0 

7/2 

7/7 
8/11 

7/4- 
0/5 
7/3 
4/11 
6/9 

5/2 
5/4 
6/1 

Total 

2,701 

30 

24 

22 

22 

80 

76 

77 

73 

36,315 

31,954 

40,435 

45,400 

5/3 

4/8 

5/10 

6/6 

Group  6  Total 

10,297 

41 

33 

33 

32 

85 

80 

81 

79 

132,219 

117,900 

144,746 

155,280 

6/10 

6/4 

7/11 

8/6 

Re: 

Table  A. — In  the  Gloucester  and  the  Hereford  groups 
a  large  excess  of  old  people  is  balanced  by  a  deficiency 
of  those  aged  16-59.  In  each  case,  although  the  popula- 
tion is  declining,  the  proportion  of  young  people  is 
above  the  average. 

In  Shropshire  and  Stafford,  where  the  population  is 
stationary,  the  number  of  old  people  is  smaller,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  in  the  active  years  shows  a  corres- 
ponding gain  and  is  slightly  above  the  average  of  rural 
districts.  In  this  area  the  proportion  of  paupers  is  less 
at  all  ages,  an  d,  in  so  far  as  those  over  60  are  concerned, 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  two  other  districts. 

Table  B. — The  cost  of  relief  in  the  Shropshire  and 
Stafford  Unions  is  much  lower  than  in  the  other 
counties,  whether  reckoned  per  £  of  assessable  value  or 
per  head  of  population,  Is.  1^.  per  £  assessable  value 
here  comparing  with  Is.  9^.  in  Gloucester,  and  6s.  6d. 
per  head  of  population  with  9s.  5d. 

The  principal  difference  is  in  out-relief,  the  average  of 
Is.  Id.  per  head  of  population  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford 


KS. 

being  more  than  doubled  in  the  other  counties. 
Reckoned  per  pauper,  the  charges  for  in-maintennnce, 
out-relief,  and  the  support  of  lunatics  are  considerably 
below  the  average  of  rural  districts. 

Table  C. — As  a  whole  this  group  shows  decided  im- 
provement since  1875,  having  reduced  its  number  of 
paupers  per  thousand  by  one-fifth.  This  improvement 
has  been  continuous  except  in  Hereford,  <fec,  where  the 
proportion  of  paupers  increased  between  1885  and  1895. 
Taking  the  Unions  separately  the  variations  in  amount 
of  pauperism  are  considerable  ;  several  have  improved 
their  position,  notably  Church  Stretton  and  Cleobury 
Mortimer,  which  halved  their  proportion  of  paupers  and 
largely  reduced  out-relief. 

In  each  of  the  counties  the  proportion  of  out-relief 
has  been  reduced  since  1875,  a  retrograde  movement 
shown  in  1895  being  recovered  in  the  decade  ending 
1905.  The  total  expenditure  shows  a  decided  increase 
in  1901-2  and  1904-5,  and  this  is  emphasised  in  the  rates 
per  head  by  the  decline  of  population. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESS  ! 

V.-RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL— continued. 


GROUP  7  :  LEICESTER  TO  LINCOLN. 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population,  1901. 

Total 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

DISTRICT. 

Total  1901. 

Increasing 
or 

Decrensing 
1891-1901. 

-16 

16-59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 

Lunatics  unci 
Vagrants. 

Total. 

-16 

16-59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together, 

Leicester  and 

Rutland 
Derby  and  Notts 
Lincolnshire 

# 

55,120 
218,949 
268,320 

> 
< 

348 
358 
344 

541 

556 
542 

52 
41 
54 

59 
45 
60 

1000 
1000 
1000 

t 

1,363 
4,768 
8,077 

/o 

2-5 
2-2 
3  0 

1-6 
1-7 
1-8 

% 

09 
0-8 
10 

/o 

10  3 
107 
12  8 

% 

15  3 
15-2 
194 

/a 

12-9 
13  0 
162 

Group  7  Total 

542,389 

350 

547 

49 

54 

1000 

14,210 

2-6 

1-7 

0-9 

11-8 

17-5 

14-8 

*  For  details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C.  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over  >  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B.  —Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 


10     11    12  13 


14  15 


16 


17  IS 


19 


DISTRICT. 


«  P 


Lutterworth 
Market 

Bosworth 
Billesdon 
Oakham 
Uppingham 

Total 


Eh 
H 
O 

m 
n 

A 


o 

is 


/  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith 
Bakewell 
Ashbourne 
Bel  per  ... 
Worksop 
Southwell 
\  Bingham 

Total 

/Stamford 
Bourne 
Spalding 
Holbeach 
Sleaford 
Boston 
Spilsby 
Horncastle 
Louth  . . 
Caistor 


Total  ... 
Group  7  Totai 


Popula 
tion, 
1901. 


11,029 

17,176 
6,172 
10,446 
10,297 


55,120 


26,478 
33,661 
19,894 
66,809 
39,240 
19,114 
13,753 


218,949 


16,521 
17,573 
21,782 
17,612 
23,727 
38,329 
25,124 
18,514 
28,958 
15,476 
44,704 

268,320 


Assess- 
able 
Value  in 
Force, 
1902-4. 


£ 

71,535 

91,829 
58,712 
74,639 
79,520 


376,235 


195,144 
184,685 
107,043 
265,932 
204,372 
135,996 
102,085 


1,195,257 


104,718 
108,625 
117,800 

94,069 
136,257 
146,999 
121,262 

91,411 
145,864 

79,961 
287,713 


1.434,679 


542,389  3,006,171 


•i 

H  ° 

is  fS 

o  o 

Q 

H  O 


£ 
4,994 

5,563 
2,762 
4,262 
3,800 


21,381 


8,401 
10,209 

6,507 
17.752 
17,832 

8,146 

3,927 


72,774 


7,461 
9,936 
10,099 
8,531 
10,036 
15.495 
7,886 
9,150 
13,376 
10,469 
13,589 


116028 


210,183 


°< 

«  w 

W  iJ 

H  03 
v.  x 
O  W 


1/3 

1/3 

-/ll 
1/2 

-/ll 


1/2 


/10 
1/1 
1/3 
1/4 
1/9 
1/2 
-19 


1/3 


1/5 

1/10 
1/9 

1/10 
1/6 
2/1 
1/4 
2/0 

1/10 
2/7 

-/ll 


1/7 


1/5 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head  of 
Population. 


9/1 

6/6 
8/11 

8/2 
7/5 


7/9 


6/4 
6/1 
6/7 
5/4 
9/1 
8/6 
5/3 


6/8 


9/0 
11/4 
9/3 
9/8 
8/6 
8/1 
6/3 
9/11 
9/3 
13/6 
6/1 


8/8 


7/9 


2/1 

-AO 

1/8 
1/10 
1/6 


1/6 


2/4 
1/6 
/ll 

2/2 

-AO 

1/0 
-/8 
1/2 
-/ll 
2/6 
-P 


1/2 


1/2 


2 

o 


2/9 

2/11 
3/6 
2/9 
2/5 


2/9 


2/3 
2/4 
2/9 
1/10 
4/9 
3/8 
2/2 


2/9 


1/5 
5/3 
5/7 
3/10 
4/10 
4/4 
2/7 
5/8 
5/7 
6/6 
3/9 


4/3 


3/7 


1/9 

1/0 

1/1 

1/5 
1/0 


1/4 


-/io 
i/i 

1/3 
-/ll 
-/9 
1/0 

-AO 


1/0 


1/1 

2/6 
-18 
1/0 
1/3 

1/1 
1/4 

-/« 
1/3 
1/6 
-/ll 


1/2 


1/1 


1/8 

1/2 

2/0 
1/6 
1/5 

1/6 


-/ll 

-/io 
-/ii 

-/9 
1/2 
1/3 
1/2 


-/ll 


1/8 
1/3 
1/6 
1/7 
1/1 
1/1 
1/3 
1/6 
1/2 
2/0 
-/7 


1/3 
1/2 


03 

be 

O  -3 
I-?  O 


15 


1/9 

■73 

-/I 
-/I 

I3 

-72 


3 


OH 


-/9 

-76 

-/8 
-/7 
-A 


-A 


,6 


-/0 
-/1( 
-/7 
-/1( 
-76 

-A 
-A 
-/» 
-/* 

-/9 
-/3 


-/6 


76 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


£  s. 
16  16 

11  14 

12  13 
14  0 
12  10 


13   7 13  7 


16  11 
13  7 
12  13 

12  6 

13  4 
12  16 
13 


23 
14 
11  8 


11  18 

14  8 
11 
11  8 

15  15 
11 


16  15 


13  6 
10  16 

10  1 
12 

11  18 
13  4 

6 


13   4 12  4 


12  13 
7 


ion 


3  1 


13  10 
13  10 

9  9 
3 

12  9 
11  17 
10  0 
10 
10  18 
18  15 
1 


12  1612  12 


13   012  11 


£s. 
7  16 


7 

6  16 
6  1 


6  14 


7  19 
7  6 

7  5 
0 
8 

7  3 
6  IS 


7  7 


7  19 

8  12 
8  4 


9  14 
8  1 


8  3 


7  15 


a 

Hi 


£  s. 
26  6 


27 
24 
27  15 
26  16 


26  14 


26  14 

27  4 

25  5 

26  6 
29  18 
37  1 
33  18 

28  12 


30  13 
33 

22  6 
26  8 


28  18 
26 
28 
26 


27  12 


27  17 


£s 
3  I 

2  3 
2  17 
2  12 
2  8 


2  11 


2  9 
1  18 
1  17 
1  14 
1  13 

1  18 

2  16 


1  18 


t 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1  13 

2  18 
1  15 

1  8 

2  7 
1  3 


1  16 


1  18 


0) 
M 

O  ^3 
hI  O 


£  s, 
0  3 

0  2 

0  £ 


0  2 


1  18 
0  17 
0  9 

0  1] 

1  ] 


0  15 


0  4 
0  2 

0  6 


0  7 


0  8 


OH 

in. 

1  9 


0  19 

0  19 

1  0 
1  0 

1  1 


1  16 
0  18 
0  15 
0  18 
0  15 

0  14 

1  5 

0  18 


0  16 
0  17 
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V.-RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL.   GROUP  7:  LEICESTER  TO  LINCOLN— continued. 
Table  G— Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


6 


8 


10 


11 


13 


14 


15 


16 


11 


18 


DISTRICT. 

£  "3 

oS  3 

 ^"r 

H  CO  -va  V 

Paupers  per 
1,000  of  Popula- 
tion, Less 
Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

percentage!  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

t>  ~*  s  U 

<  KJ 

Ph 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 



1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

7c 

7. 

7. 

% 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



o 

'  Lutterworth 

37 

25 

22 

24 

89 

83 

85 

76 

4,618 

4,312 

4,559 

4,994 

6/11 

7/0 

8/3 

9/1 

55  . 
<  P 

Market  Bos- 

w  <  ) 

worth 

387 

37 

34 

25 

26 

89 

84 

87 

87 

4,756 

4,407 

4,771 

5,563 

6/6 

5/8 

5/7 

6/6 

r  S 

Billesdon 

31 

24 

31 

9 1 

.11 

87 

/9 

OA 

80 

*?a 
79 

o,ooz 

z,7oz 

is,  /  0J 

Ct  /ft 

o/5 

r  /  A 

5/4 

8/11 

8/11 

Oakham 

279 

44 

38 

32 

26 

88 

80 

82 

80 

3,620 

4,023 

3,647 

4,262 

6/7 

7/4 

7/0 

8/2 

H-i 

^  Uppingham... 

276 

42 

34 

27 

2/ 

OA 

84 

09 

83 

OA 

80 

77 

A  QAO 

4,  AM  6 

O  A  AO 

o,4»8 

9  A  1  A 

o,944 

Q  QAA 

7/2 

6/3 

7/8 

7/5 

Total 

38 

31 

27 

26 

87 

82 

83 

81 

OA  G4t7 
20,01/ 

19,892 

a  n  coo 

19,oo3 

21,381 

6/9 

6/3 

7/2 

7/9 

>  Chapel-en-le- 

o,o8y 

o  fin  i 
o,\)Oi 

o 

Frith 

13 

17 

18 

17 

70 

/6 

81 

81 

6,544 

8,401 

3/9 

3/4 

4/11 

6/4 

Bakewell 

21 

22 

22 

19 

85 

80 

78 

80 

6,272 

7,973 

10,182 

10,209 

4/1 

5/0 

6/1 

6/1 
6/7 

>[:; 

Ashbourne  ... 

25 

20 

23 

24 

82 

79 

84 

82 

4,635 

4,897 

6,081 

6,507 

4/8 

4/11 

6/1 

Bel  per 

22 

20 

18 

20 

87 

78 

74 

76 

12,376 

13,492 

16,159 

17,752 

4/3 

4/5 

4/10 

5/4 

Worksop 

20 

26 

27 

30 

84 

86 

86 

86 

6,367 

7,275 

13,777 

17,832 

4/6 

4/8 

7/0 

9/1 

a 

Southwell   . . . 

37 

27 

30 

31 

85 

80 

85 

85 

6,297 

5,347 

6,854 

8,146 

6/2 

5/6 

7/2 

8/6 

-  Bingham 

971 
all 

28 

25 

20 

20 

8!) 

83 

86 

82 

3,442 

3,447 

3,799 

3,927 

4/8 

4/11 

5/6 

5/8 

Total 

4,768 

23 

22 

22 

23 

85 

80 

81 

81 

43,078 

46,382 

63,396 

72,774 

4/6 

4/7 

5/10 

6/8 

Stamford 

254 

50 

29 

23 

17 

85 

75 

66 

52 

6,698 

5,792 

6,014 

7,461 

7/4 

6/9 

7/3 

9/0 

Bourue 

591 

40 

40 

42 

38 

82 

81 

86 

85 

7,631 

7,916 

8,698 

9,936 

8/1 

8/6 

9/11 

11/4 

Spalding 

/OU 

34 

32 

41 

39 

75 

83 

90 

89 

7,917 

8,582 

10,190 

10,099 

6/11 

7/11 

9/4 
9/6 

9/3 
9/8 

Holbeach 

541 

43 

43 

41 

35 

80 

80 

79 

75 

7,465 

7,340 

8,345 

8,531 

7/9 

6/5 

8/3 

5 

Sleaford 

780 

39 

37 

39 

33 

87 

85 

89 

89 

8,221 

7,635 

8,807 

10,036 

6/6 

7/5 

8/6 

S  ' 

55  i 

Boston  

1,187 

45 

50 

41 

32 

86 

82 

84 

87 

17,708 

14,713 

14,794 

15,495 

9/0 

7/10 

7/9 

8/1 

•J 
O 

Spilsby 

466 

40 

22 

23 

20 

92 

74 

81 

83 

8,536 

6,052 

7,545 

7,886 

6/2 

4/8 

6/0 

6/3 

Horncastle 

721 

51 

43 

41 

44 

91 

86 

86 

88 

8,337 

7,979 

8,777 

9,150 

7/9 

7/11 

9/6 

9/11 

g 

Louth   

1,108 

43 

38 

43 

39 

92 

88 

89 

88 

11,099 

12,279 

12,610 

13,376 

6/7 

7/9 

8/9 
12/3 

9/3 

Caistor* 

595 

18* 

21* 

35 

42 

88* 

86* 

89 

85 

14,079* 

5,949 

9,444 

10,409 

4/2* 

7/0 

13/6 

,  Glanford  Brigg 

1,084 

30 

21 

23 

24 

89 

85 

88 

90 

9,528 

10,043 

12,790 

13,589 

4/9 

4/11 

5/9 

6/1 

Total  ... 

8,077 

39 

32 

35 

32 

87 

83 

86 

85 

107,219 

94,280 

108,014 

116,028 

6/5 

6/11 

8/1 

8/8 

Group  7  Total 

14,210 

34 

29 

29 

27 

87 

82 

84 

84 

170,814 

160,554 

191,093 

210,183 

5/10 

6/0 

7/1 

7/9 

'Includes  Grimsby  (Other  Urban)  in  1875,  1881-2,  and  1885. 


Remarks. 


Table  A. — In  Derby  and  Notts,  with  an  increasing 
population,  the  proportion  of  old  people  is  much 
smaller  than  in  Leicester  and  Rutland,  but  the  ratio 
of  aged  paupers  is  about  the  same  as  in  those  Counties. 
In  Lincolnshire  an  excess  of  old  people  is  balanced  by 
a  deficiency  of  the  young.  The  ratio  of  pauperism  is 
higher  than  in  the  other  Counties  included  here,  both 
in  total  and  at  each  of  the  stated  ages.  In  the  Group 
as  a  whole  pauperism  amongst  the  young  is  3  per  1,000 
below  the  average  for  Rural  areas,  and  that  for  the  aged 
women  12  per  1,000  below. 

Table  B. — Compared  with  other  Rural  County 
Groups,  Leicester  and  Rutland  and  Derby  and  Notts 
stand  well.  It  is  otherwise  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the 
average  cost  of  poor  relief  per  £  of  assessable  value 
Tises  to  Is.  7c?.,  and  per  head  of  population  to  8s.  8d. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  cost  of  out-relief,  which  is  thfs 
chief  item  of  expense  in  every  Union  except  Stamford, 
and  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  expenditure. 
The  rate  per  head  of  population  (4s.  5d.)  is  higher  than 
that  for  any  other  Rural  County  area. 

Of  the  individual  Unions,  Caistor  has  the  heaviest 
burden.  It  has  the  highest  cost  per  £  of  assessable 
value  (2s.  Id.),  the  highest  rate  per  head  of  population 
for  total  relief  (13s.  6c/.),  and  for  out-relief  (6s.  6d.),  as 
well  as  for  in-maintenance  per  pauper  (£18  15s.).  In 
each  of  these  items  the  range  shown  is  considerable,  the 
lowest  rates  being : — in  cost  per  £  of  assessable  value 
9c?.  at  Bingham,  in  total  relief  per  head  of  population 
5s.  4c?.  at  Belper,  for  out-relief  Is.  5c?.  at  Stamford,  and 
for  in-maintenance  per  pauper  £9  9s.  at  Spalding.  The 


whole  cost  of  relief  per  pauper  is  very  much  the  highest 
at  the  model  Union  of  Stamford,  viz.,  £23  5s. 

Table  C. — Except  in  Derby  and  Notts,  where  the 
ratio  was  low  (23  per  LOOO^  in  1875,  and  remains  the 
same  in  1905,  there  is  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  pauperism,  Lincolnshire  still  remaining 
the  most  pauperised.  The  improvement  belongs  mainly 
to  the  first  decade,  the  years  1885-95  seeing  a  reaction 
in  most  of  the  Lincolnshire  Unions.  Stamford  has 
steadily  improved,  reducing  its  ratio  from  50  per  1,000 
in  1875  to  17  per  1,000  in  1905.  Three  other  Unions 
(Bingham,  Belper  and  Spilsby)  have  a  ratio  of  20  only. 

The  proportion  of  out-relief  has  fallen  slightly  since 
1875,  the  movement  being  generally  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  the  ratio  of  pauperism  to  population.  The 
chief  reductions  in  out-relief  were  made  in  1875-85,  and 
were  followed  by  increases  affecting  most  of  the  Unions 
in  the  following  decade.  Again  Stamford  has  the  best 
record,  having  reduced  the  percentage  from  85  to  52. 
Nearly  all  the  other  Unions  have  a  percentage  of  over 
80,  while  at  Glanford  Brigg  90  °/0  is  reached.  Expendi- 
ture follows  the  usual  line  :  a  small  reduction  between 
1881-2  and  1891-2,  followed  by  an  increase  in  1901-2,  and 
again  in  1904-5.  The  changes  of  population  affect  the 
rates  per  head,  so  that  a  slight  increase  in  total  expendi- 
ture in  Leicester  and  Rutland  has  its  reflection  in  a 
rather  considerable  rise  in  the  rate  per  head.  The 
abnormal  increase  in  the  expenditure  per  head  of  popu- 
lation at  Billesdon  in  1901-2  is  connected  with  a  large 
transfer  of  population  to  Leicester  in  1892. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS 


V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL— continued. 
GROUP  8:  LANCASHIRE,  YORKSHIRE,  AND  THE  NORTH. 
Table  A.— Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901 

Total 
Pauperism 
(Sept.,  1903), 

excluding 
Lunatics  and 

Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901 

Increasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1902 

—16 

16-59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

lVL. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

Lancashire,  West- 
moreland, and 
Cumberland 

Yorkshire  

Durham  and 
Northumberland 

Group  8  Total 

* 

96,351 
175,811 

129,389 

> 
> 

343 
340 

335 

560 
552 

577 

47 
54 

42 

50 
54 

46 

1000 
1000 

1000 

t 

1,582 
3,830 

2,596 

/o 

1-6 

2*2 

20 

0/ 

/o 

1-4 

1-  6 

2-  1 

/o 

0-6 
0-7 

0-8 

/o 

6  6 
9  0 

7-2 

0/ 

>? 

10-  0 
14-6 

11-  6 

% 

8-  3 
11-8 

9-  5 

501,551 

339 

562 

49 

50 

1000 

8,058 

2-0 

1-7 

0-7 

7-9 

12-6 

10  3 

For  details  see  Table  B,  column  2. 


t  For  details  see  Table  C,  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

i  %  decrease  and  over  >  ^decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 
up  to  5  %  increase     —  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19%  increase    <  (insreasing). 
20%  increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing). 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 


5 


6 


9 


10     11    12     13     14       15     16  17 


18  19 


DISTPJCT. 


«  e  3 

P3 

2  ^  H 

«  W  S 
g  O  ^ 


I  Garstang  . . 
East  Ward 
West  Ward 
Wigton 
Bootle 
Lunesdale 
Alston -with 
Garrigill 
Brampton 
Longtown 


X  . 

-A 

o 

>* 


Q 

<  «■ 

s  « 

X  & 
M  U 
&  H 

M  o 


Total 

Pocklington   . . 

Driffield 

Skirlaugh 

Pdtrington 

Richmond 

Ley burn 

Bedale  

Pickering 
Sedburgh 

Settle  

Pateley  Bridge 
Howden 

Reeth  

Aysgarth 

Thirsk  

Easingwold 
Hem^ley 
KirkbyMoorsid 
Stokesley 

Total 

/  Teesdale 
Weardale 
Hexham 
Rothbury    . . 
Alnwick 
Haltwhistle 
Bellingham  . . 
Glendale 
Belford 


Total 


Group  8  Total 


Popula- 
tion, 
1901. 


11,860 
13,218 

7,711 
22,301 
15,718 

6,948 

3,134 
8,785 
6,676 

96,351 

13,709 

17,754 
9,359 
8,593 

11,726 
6,748 
8,436 

10,059 
3,935 

14,319 
8,040 

12,274 
2,520 
4,506 

12,710 
9,909 
5,176 
4,791 

11,247 


175,811 


20,354 
15,859 
34,711 
5,994 
23,660 
8,502 
6,341 
8,770 
5,198 


129,389 


401,551 


Assess- 
able 

Value 
in 

Force, 
1903-4. 


£ 

97,836 
101,389 

60,870 
117,411 
136,463 

61,690 

9,973 
61,049 
44,697 


-  691,378 

79,311 
94,686 
57,150 
55,689 
66,565 
47,414 
50,768 
52,077 
23,558 
109,414 
37,673 
93,133 
20,631 
31,772 
135,101 
102,551 
28,828 
25,717 
68,357 


1,180,395 


142,436 
69,528 

248,518 
50,455 

136,667 
58,116 
53,301 
72,713 
40,352 


872,086 


2,743,859 


age 

o  fc> 


£ 
2,376 
4,253 
2,785 
5,462 
3,712 
1,825 

1,437 
4,454 
1,821 


28.125 


6,059 
8,874 
3,424 
3,295 
4,499 
2,382 
2,820 
2,451 
1,160 
4,167 
1,997 
5,739 
1,022 
1,605 
4,481 
3,617 
1,785 
1,769 
3,899 


65,055 


6,805 
5,281 
11,999 
2,190 
6,389 
1,885 
2,035 
3,492 
1,533 

41,609 


134,789 


3  ^ 

< 

■fl  rf. 

o  w 
<1 


-/6 
~/10 
-/ll 
-/ll 
-II 
~P 

2/11 
1/6 
-/10 


-/10 


1/6 
1/10 
1/2 
1/2 
1/4 
1/0 
1/1 
-/ll 
1/0 
-19 
1/1 
1/3 
1/0 
1/0 
-/8 
-/8 
1/3 
1/5 
1/2 


1/1 


-/ll 
1/6 
1/0 

-/io 

-/ll 
-/8 

~/9 
1/0 

-/9 


-/ll 


1/0 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


4/0 
6/5 
7/3 
4/11 
4/9 
5/3 

9/2 
10/2 
5/6 


5/10 


8/10 
10/0 
7/4 
7/8 
7/8 
7/1 
6/8 
4/10 
5/11 
5/10 
5/0 
9/4 
8/1 
7/2 
7/1 
7/4 
6/11 
7/5 
6/11 


7/5 


6/8 
6/8 

6/11 
7/4 
5/5 
4/5 
6/5 
8/0 

5/11 


6/5 


6/9 


a  cs 
i  a 


-/io 

1/0 
L/0 
1/2 
-/ll 


2/0 
2/2 
-/ll 


1/2 


1/3 
1/11 
-/9 
1/2 
1/7 
1/0 

1/1 

1/3 
1/7 
1/5 
1/0 
2/4 
1/6 
-/8 
1/2 

-AO 

1/0 
I/O 
1/3 


1/4 


1/2 
-/8 
1/0 
1/0 

1/1 
-n 

1/0 

i/c 

1/2 


10 


1/2 


1/1 

2/6 
2/0 
1/7 
1/5 
1/5 

3/1 

2/2 
2/2 


1/9 


3/10 
4/5 
3/3 
2/8 
2/8 
1/9 
2/0 
1/4 
1/6 
1/7 

1/10 
3/6 

2/11 

1/11 

2/7 
2/7 
2/5 
2/6 
2/7 


2/8 


3/4 
3/5 
2/11 
1/7 
1/9 
1/6 
2/4 
2/6 
1/9 


2/7 


2/5 


-/» 
1/0 

-/» 
1/1 
1/0 
1/9 

1/8 
1/4 

-AO 


l/i 


1/3 
1/6 

1/1 

1/2 
1/2 

1/H 

1/8 

-P 
-P 
-19 
-P 
1/0 
-IS 

,/4 
1/5 
1/7 
1/7 
1/10 
1/0 


1/2 


1/0 
-/ll 
1/2 
1/7 
1/3 
-/6 

-/ll 
1/4 


1/1 


1/2 


-/io 

1/0 
1/2 
-/8 
-/ll 
1/1 

1/4 
1/2 
1/1 


-/ll 


1/6 
1/1 

1/H 
1/8 
1/4 
1/0 
1/4 

-/ll 
1/7 

-/ll 
1/0 
1/4 
2/0 
1/8 
1/5 
1/3 
1/4 
1/2 
1/0 


1/3 


-/8 

-/9 
1/3 

-/ll 
1/0 
1/3 
1/9 
2/1 


-/ll 


1/1 


O  -G 


O  p. 


-72 

1/0 
-/I 


1/11 


-73 


-16 
-/2 

7* 
-/I 
-A 

-/3 

-A 

-72 

-/I 

1/4 

-/2 

I3 
-/6 


-/3 


-/2 
-/6 
1/0 

-/I 
-15 

-A 


-/3 


/3 


-A 
-/ii 

1/4 

■A 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Pauper. 


£  s. 
15  3 
13  8 
15  13 
11 


-/6  14  12 
-A  14  1 


1/1 
1/5 
-/6 


-/8 


-16 
-/n 
-A 


AO 
AO 

-/7 
-/6 

-P 
1/2 
-/5 
1/1 
1/0 
1/3 

-A 
AO 

-/7  13 
-15  14 
1/1  14 


1012 
13 
11 


6    6,  6 
13   710   2  6   6  24  9 


-/9 


£  s.  I  £  «. 
11  17'  6  12 

8  15;  7  18 

9  0  6  4 
14  5  10 


6  14 
5  19 


6  19  24 
5  4 
16 


12  13 
1913  18 
412  18 
1912  16 
516  11 
18  9  2 
1411  14 


10  15; 


11  7 

7  10 
712  13! 
312  14 

9  3, 

8  19 
1114  13| 


8  3 
7  0 
7  4 
6  14 
6  1 
6  17 

6  13 

7  1 
7  3 

6  19 

7  9 
7 

8  1 
8  11 
8  4 


28 
28 

26  13 

1717  15;  7  19  21  10 
28  7 
25  13 
6 
10 
25  13 


6  17 

7  10 
7 


14   412  16  7    5  23  17 


-/6 

-/io 

-p 

711 

-A 
-A 
./ii 
-/io 

-/6 


9  4 
9  14. 


-/7 


8 


11  0 

11  15 

12  610 
19  15]  7 
12  1511 

15  1710 

16  810  13 
15  411  14 

19  313  4 

I 


12  1910  6 


13  1211  7 


7 

7  6! 
6  165 

8  7  28 

6  027 

7  8 

8  is: 

7    0  28 


£  S. 

23  19 

23  5 

22  2 
25  14 

24  1 

23  5 


0 

27  4 
25  11 


20  6 

21  0 

23  8 
20  17 

24  12 

24  9 

25  11 
27  18 

0 


2t> 
626 


9  24 


30 

29  19 
28  2 

1 
4 

23  18 

30  16 

2 

8    924  16 


128  5 


025  4 


1  16 

1  11 

2  4 


2  3 


2 
1 

3  10 


2  9 


1 
1 
1 

3 
2 
3  11 
3  3 
3  6 
6  14 


1  19 


2  4 


CO 

aa 
£  b 

o  -G 


£  s. 
0  13 


2  13 


0  13 


0  17 

0  5 

0  12 

0  3 

1  6 

0  14 

0  6 

0  10 

0  3 

3  19 
0  8 
0  9 

0  19 


2  « 
-3  a 


O  Ph 


£  s. 
1  8 

1  17 

2  16 

0  16 

1  9 

0  19 

1  8 
1  19 
1  0 


1  10 


0  15 

1  3 
0  13 


5 

10 
17 
7 
8 
9 
5 
0 
14 
19 
13 

0  15 

1  13 

1  1 
0  15 

2  3 


0   8;  1  8 


0  6 

0  17 

2  11 

0  4 

1  9, 

0  3 


0  17 

1  10 

1  1 

2  11 

0  15 

1  14 

2  5 
1  13 
1  13 


0  10  1  4 


0  10  1  7 
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V.-RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL — continued. 
Group  8 :  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  North — continued. 
Table  C. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 
2        3     4     5     6        7     8       9    10        11  12  13  14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


DISTRICT. 


H  • 

On  ~ 

1*8 


w  o  . 

£  3  Q 
<  k 

S  §  g 
a  H  S 

»i  H  S 


/  Garstang 
East  Ward  . 
West  Ward . 
Wigton 
Bootle 
Lunesdale  . 
Alston- with- 
Garrigill  . 
Brampton 
Longtown 

■Total  . 


/Pocklington 

Driffield  

Skirlaugh 

Patrington 

Richmond 

Leyburn   

Bedale  

Pickering... 
Sed burgh  ... 

Settle   

Pateley  Bridge  .. 
Howden  ... 
Reeth 

Aysgarth  

Thirsk  ... 
Easingwold 
Helmsley  ... 
Kirk  by  Moorside 
kStokesley* 

Total  . 


g  (  Teesdale 
8  <  Weardale 
<;  p>  Hrxham 
»  g  Rotl'bury 
<  g  (  Alnwick 

a  Ss  ■ 

a  « 
o 

8 


8  e 

S  to: 


120 
267 
124 
405 
160 
94 

84 
225 
103 


1,582 


Haltwhistle  .. 
Bellingham 
Glendale 
VBelford... 

Total   . . 

Group  8  Total 


381 
592 
238 
185 
271 
113 
152 
140 
54 
203 
134 
351 
60 
63 
265 
198 
115 
104 
261 


3,880 


543 
355 
828 

62 
395 

85 

99 
180 

49 


2,596 


8,058 


Paupers  per 
1,000  of  Popula 
tion,  Less 
Lunatics  and 
Vagrants. 


1875  1885  1895|1905 


24 


31 


28 


20 


26 


29 


26 


20 


25 


23 


19 


21 


22 


23 


22 


Percentage  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 


1875  1885  1895  190; 


% 
93 
80 
100 
81 
85 
80 

90 
83 
82 


85 


85 


78 


82 


79 


83 


82 


84 


77 


Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 


1881-2 


£ 
2,461 
^,216 
2,483 
5,597 
2,391 
1,829 

1,283 
3,430 
2,080 


1891-2 


24,770 


80 


82 


80 


4,552 
6,118 
3,137 
2,406 
3,727 
2,369 
2,343 
2,628 
1,213 
2,801 
2,111 
4,846 
1,443 
1,309 
4,123 
2,843 
1,728 
1,345 
3,428 


54,470 


6,533 
5,249 
11,659 
1,415 
6,623 
1,516 
2,498 
3,274 
1,717 


40,484 


119,724 


£ 
2,060 
3,269 
1,913 
5,090 
2,438 
1,737 

1,239 
3,594 
1,946 


23,286 


4,775 
6,514 
2,656 
2,205 
3,411 
2,256 
2,476 
2,286 
1,180 
2,554 
1,837 
4,356 
1,057 
1,141 
3,949 
2,478 
1,850 
1,570 
3,457 


1901- 


£ 
2,265 
3,978 
2.205 
5,827 
2,791 
1,904 

1,277 
4,371 
1,654 


26,272 


52,038 


6,095 
4,347 
10,308 
1,274 
6,397 
1,456 
1,934 
3,231 
1,320 


5,950 
7,581 
3,353 
3,125 
4,3:8 
2,902 
2,633 
2,037 
1,190 
2,927 
1,769 
5,146 
1,071 
1,169 
4,621 
3,075 
1,791 
1,971 
3,702 


1904-5 


£ 
2,376 
4,253 
2,785 
5,462 
3,712 
1,825 

1,437 
4,454 
1,821 


28,125 


60,341 


6,264 
4,452 
11,401 
1,489 
6,560 
1,362 
1,788 
2,659 
1,298 


36,362  37,273 


111,686 


123,886 


6,069 
8,874 
3,424 
3,295 
4,499 
2,382 
2,820 
2,451 
1,160 
4,167 
1,997 
5,739 
1,022 
1,605 
4,481 
3,617 
1,785 
1,769 
3,899 


65,055 


6,805 
5,281 
11,999 
2,190 
6,389 
1,885 
2,035 
3,492 
1,533 


Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1881-2  1891-2 


4/0 
4/5 
6/0 
4/9 
3/11 
5/2 

5/7 
6/6 
5/5 


4/11 


5/11 
6/1 

6/5 

5/6 

5/7 

5/8 

5/8 

4/11 

6/0 

4/1 

4/9 

7/4 

6/1 

4/9 

6/5 

6/0 

5/10 

4/11 

5/9 


5/8 


6/4 
6/0 
6/10 
4/3 
6/3 
3/10 
8/2 
6/0 
6/0 


41,609 


134,789 


6/3 


5/8 


3/5 
4/9 
5/0 
4/3 
3/3 
4/9 

7/4 
7/4 

5/5 


4/8 


6/7 
6/11 

5/9 

5/3 

5/5 

5/11 

6/0 

4/4 

5/10 

3/8 

4/9 

6/10 

6/7 

4/10 

6/6 

5/7 

6/7 

6/2 

6/3 


5/10 


5/10 

5/5 

6/3 

4/2 

5/10 

3/9 

7/1 

6/4 

5/2 


5/10 


5/6 


1901- 


3/10 

6/0 

5/9 

5/3 

3/7 

5/6 

8/2 
9/11 

5/0 


5/5 


8/8 
8/7 
7/1 
7/3 
7/5 
8/7 
6/3 
4/1 
6/1 
4/1 
4/5 
8/5 
8/6 
5/2 
7/3 
6/3 
6/11 
8/3 
6/7 


6/10 


9C4- 


4/0 
6/5 
7/3 
4/11 

4/9 
5/3 

9/2 
10/2 

5/6 


5/10 


8/10 

10/0 

7/4  ' 

7/8 

7/8 

7/1 

6/8 

4/10 

5/11 

5/10 

5/0 

9/4 

8/1 

7/2 

7/1 

7/4 

6/11 

7/5 

6/11 


7/10 


6/2 
5/7 
6/7 
5/0 
5/7 
3/2 
5/8 
6/1 
5/0 


6/2 


6/2 


6/8 
6/8 
6/11 
7/4 
5/5 
4/5 
6/5 
8/0 
5/11 


6/5 


6/9 


Includes  part  of  Middlesbrough  (Great  Urban)  in  1875. 


Remarks. 


Table  A. — More  than  any  other  this  group  differs 
from  the  average  of  the  Rural  Unions.  It  approximates 
to  the  Semi-Rural  type  ;  with  fewer  old  people  and  less 
pauperism,  both  in  total  and  among  the  old.  The  cause 
may  be  the  general  high  level  of  wages,  from  proximity 
to  urban  or  mining  centres,  where,  compared  with 
ordinary  agricultural  rates,  high  wages  prevail.  B.tter 
pay,  combined  with  the  north  countryman's  thrifty 
habits,  may  account  for  the  difference  observed. 

In  the  group  the  population  between  the  ages  of  16-59 
is  21  per  1000  above  the  Rural  average,  and  those  60  and 
over  12  per  1000  below,  while  in  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland there  are  36  per  1000  more  between  16  59  and 
23  per  1000  less  of  those  over  60.  The  proportion  of 
pauperism  is  small,  being  10  per  1000  below  the  average 
of  the  Rural  districts.  This  advantage  occurs  at  all  ages, 
but  particularly  amongst  the  old,  only  103  per  1000 
being  paupers  compared  with  an  average  of  156  per  1000 
for  Rural  Unions. 

In  Lancashire,  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the 
age  distribution  differs  little  from  that  of  the  group,  and 
in  these  counties  pauperism  is  least — only  16  per  1000— 
old  age  pauperism  falling  to  83  per  1C00.  In  Durham 
and  Northumberland  total  pauperism  is  normal  for  the 
group  with  an  excess  of  young  people.  Yorkshire  is  the 
most  pauperised  county  in  this  group,  its  higher  rate 
being  mainly  due  to  the  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  old  people  and  old  age  pauperism. 

Table  B.— However  measured,  the  cost  of  relief  in 
this  group  is  very  low.  Its  rate  per  £  of  assessable 
value. (Is.)  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other,  save  the 
corresponding  group  of  Semi-Rural  Unions.  Excepting 
the  2s.  lid.  of  Alston- with-Garrigi.l,  which  has  an 
exceptionally  small  assessable  value  (£'3  3s.  per  head  of 
population),  the  cost  per  £  varies  from  6d.  at  Garstang 
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to  is.  lOd.  at  Driffield.  The  general  level  is  low,  23  out 
of  the  37  Unions  comprising  the  group  having  a  rate  per 
£  of  Is.  or  under. 

Reckoned  per  head  of  population,  the  average  cost  of 
relief  (6s.  9d.)  compares  very  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Rural  groups  and  with  England  and  Wales,  both  being 
8s.  7d.  The  Lancashire-Cumberland  Unions  have  the 
lowest  average  cost  (5s.  10d.),  and  Yorkshire  the  highest 
(7s.  5d.).  As  between  the  Unions  the  range  is  from  4s. 
at  Garstang  to  10s.  2d.  at  Brampton.  Per  pauper  the 
cost  varies  from  £11  at  Teesdale  to  £21  8s.  at  Aysgarth, 
where  Salaries  and  Loan  Charges  are  exceptionally 
heavy  items. 

Table  G— Since  1875  a  steady  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  pauperism  has  occurred.  The  ratio  was  then  lower 
than  the  average  of  England  and  Wales,  and  less  than 
half  that  of  some  of  the  Rural  groups  in  the  South  of 
England.  The  reduction  is  found  in  each  county  group, 
Lancashire,  «fcc,  having  the  best  record  here  as  else- 
where. In  some  of  the  Yorkshire  Unions  a  continuous 
reaction  is  shown  :  Driffield  and  Patrington  having  an 
increased  ratio  at  each  decade,  the  former  increasing 
from  28  per  1000  in  1875  to  41  per  1000  in  1905,  and  the 
latter  from  17  per  1000  in  1875  to  24  per  1000  in  1905. 

Out  door  paupers  have  decreased  from  86%  to  80%  of 
the  total.  The  reaction  in  1895  is  slightly  noticeable  in 
this  group,  as  elsewhere.  Several  Unions  show  a  steady 
reduction  of  the  proportion  of  out-door  paupers — 
Garstang,  Alston-with-Garrigill,  Driffield,  Pickering,  &c. 
In  Yorkshire  a  few  show  increases — Skirlaugh  a  con- 
tinuous increase  from  81%  to  90%,  this  being  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  in  the  total  proportion  of  relief. 

Expenditure,  both  in  total  and  per  head,  was  less  in 
1891-2  than  ten  years  earlier,  but  increased  again  by 
1901-2,  and  more  rapidly  to  1904-5. 

3  L  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 

V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL— continued. 
GROUP  9  :  WALES  AND  MONMOUTH. 
Table  A. — Population  and  Pauperism  (With  Age  Distribution). 

2  3  4        5        6     7        8  9  10      11  12 


13  14 


15 


DISTRICT. 

Population. 

Age  Distribution  of 
Population  1901. 

Total 
Pauperism 
Sept.,  1903), 
excluding 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

Proportion  of  Paupers  to  Population 
at  Each  Age. 

Total  1901. 

fncreasing 
or 

Decreasing 
1891-1901. 

—16 

16-^59 

60  and 
over. 

Total. 

Total. 

—16 

16—59 

60  and  over. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Together. 

South  Wales  and 

Monmouth 
North  Wales 

Group  9  Total 

* 

257,823 
189,654 

> 

350 
330 

545 
559 

47 
51 

58 
60 

1000 
1000 

t 

7,719 
5,861 

% 

3-0 
3-1 

% 

2-1 
2-3 

% 

1-2 
1-3 

% 

9-4 
8-5 

% 

199 
19-3 

% 

15-2 
143 

447,477 

341 

551 

49 

59 

1000 

13,580 

3-0  2-2 

1-2 

9-1 

19-6 

14-8 

For  details  see  Table  B  column  2. 


1>  For  details  see  Table  C  column  2. 


SYMBOLS. 

2  %  decrease  and  over>  (decreasing). 
Under  2  %  decrease  and 

up  to  5  %  increase  -  (stationary). 
6  %  to  19  %  increase  <  (increasing). 
20  %  Increase  and  over  <*(rapidly  increasing) 


Table  B.— Assessable  Value  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


9    10    ll  12 


13 


14  15 


16     17     18  19 


DISTRICT. 


H 
< 

a 

Eh 
C 


Chepstow 
Monmouth 
Llandilo  Fawr 
Llandovery 
Nar  berth 
Haverfordwest 
Cardigan 
Newcastle  -  in 

Enilyn 
Lampeter 
Aberayron 
Builth  ... 
Hay  ... 
Khayader 
Knighton 
Pontardawe 
VTregaron 

Total 

/  Forden  . . . 
Newtown  and 

Llanidloes 
Machynlleth 
Llarjfyllin 
Dolgelly 
Bala 

Corwen . . . 
Ruthin  . . . 
Llanrwst 
Festiniog 
Pwllheli 
Anglesey 

Total 


Popula- 
tion 
1901. 


19,246 
28,240 
23,693 
9,587 
17,362 
33,123 
15,162 

18,135 
9,257 

10,735 
8,976 
9,401 
9,346 

10,895 

26,718 
7,947 


257,823 


14,844 

21,118 
11,041 
16,991 
14,248 
5,732 
16,313 
12,088 
13,170 
27,955 
21,897 
14,257 


189,654 


Assess- 
able 
Value  ik 
Force, 
1903-4. 


Group  9  Total  447,477 


£ 

124,877 
98,098 
78,437 
43,511 
78,199 

110,234 
49,634 

55,658 
31,974 
24,517 
42,746 
57,520 
29,555 
55,620 
91,804 
20,335 


Total 
Expendi 

TURE  ON 

Relief  of 
Poor, 
1904-5. 


84,395 

85,494 
45,687 

105,405 
60,461 
25,872 
64,108 
63,303 
56,232 

101,698 
76,814 
44,783 


815,253 


£ 

8,150 
12,110 
8,535 
3,922 
6,126 
11,070 
5,260 

5,989 
3,585 
3,572 
5,008 
5,283 
3,369 
5,675 
8,626 
2,627 


952,719  98,907 


5,431 

7,465 
4,121 
6,504 
5,882 
2,070 
5,321 
5,725 
4,324 
10,683 
7,959 
6,576 


72,061 


1,807,977  170,968 


[Cost  of  Poor  Relief  per  Head 
of  Population. 


1/4 
2/6 
2/2 
1/10 
1/7 
2/0 
2/1 

2/2 
2/3 

2/11 
2/4 

1/10 
2/3 
2/0 

1/11 
2/7 


2/0 


1/7 
1/8 

1/10 
1/6 
2/1 
2/1 

2/11 


1/9 


8/6 
8/7 
7/3 
8/2 
7/1 
6/8 
6/11 

6/7 

7/9 

6/8 

11/2 

11/3 

7/2 

10/5 

6/5 

6/7 


7/8 


1/3  7/4 

1/9  7/1 

1/10  7/6 

1/3  7/8 

1/11  8/3 


7/3 
6/6 
9/6 
6/7 
7/8 
7/3 
9/3 


7/7 


1/11  7/8 


2/0 
1/4 

-/« 
-/8 
-/8 
-/9 
~/9 

-/4 
-/9 

-n 

1/9 
1/8 
1/0 
1/5 

-15 
1/2 


-/ll 


1/10 

-/» 
-/9 
-/9 
-/ll 
1/7 
1/2 
1/7 
-/9 
-/9 
-/6 
-/6 


-/H 


-/ll 


3/4 
4/2 

4/10 
5/0 
4/4 

3/11 
4/0 

4/10 
4/5 
4/6 

3/11 

3/11 
2/8 
3/3 

3/10 
3/0 


4/1 


1/10 

3/11 
4/6 
3/5 
5/3 
3/3 
3/6 
4/5 
3/10 
4/10 
4/10 
5/10 


4/2 


4/1 


1/3 
1/7 
-/ll 
1/2 

1/1 
1/0 
1/3 

-/7 
-/ll 
-/8 
2/4 
2/10 
1/8 
2/7 
-/10 

-/» 


1/3 


1/4 

1/3 

-/ll 
1/8 

-19 

1/1 

-110 
1/5 


-/8 
1/3 


1/0 


1/2 


0 

a  h 

O  JS 

JO 


1/2 
-/ll 
-/7 
-/ll 
-/» 
-/8 

-19 


-/9 
-/8 
1/2 
2/2 
1/0 
1/8 

-n 
-/ii 


/10 


1/7 

-/10 
1/0 
1/3 
-/10 
1/0 
-/7 
1/5 
1/0 
-/8 

-/» 
1/2 


1/0 


-/ll 


-12 


-/I 

-n 

1/4 

-15 

-/» 
-15 
-16 


-12 


-/I 


-/I 


-/5 
-/2 
-/I 


-/I 


-12 


-15 


Cost  of  Poor  Relief  Per  Pauper. 


Eh 
O 

H 


£  s. 
11  6 

10  6 

11  14 

11  2 
10  17 

9  6 
10  0 

10  2 

12  3 
10  8 
17  15 

14  8 
17  0 

15  17 
10  7 
14  10 


11  7 


12  11 


11  5 


£  s. 

11  19 

12  0 

13  4 
7  5 
9  13 

10  18 
9  14 

12  17 

13  13 
12  3 

14  11 
10  15 

10  6 

11  3 

12  17 

13  12 


11  10 


12  13 

9  0 
9  19 

11  17 

12  19 

10  15 

12  9 

11  5 
9  5 

13  10 
8  0 

13  12 


11  5 


11  8 


£  s. 
6  7 
6  7 
8  19 
8  6 
8  0 

6  10 

7  3 

8  1 

8  2 
7  19 

9  1 
7  8 
9  9 
7  5 
6  IS 
9  0 


7  8 


£  s. 

21  17 

23  18 

22  19 
25  14 

22  7 

24  11 

23  16 

23  4 
23  16 

23  13 

30  4 
29  9 
32  18 

31  0 

24  6 

25  3 


25  6 


4  15  24  12 


7  11 


25  1 

24  5 

25  1 

22  15 

21  17 

23  1 

22  14 

22  4 

23  5 

22  5 

23  8 


23  13 


7   9  24  13 


£  s. 
1  10 
1 

0  19 

1  5 
[  4 
0 
1  0 


18  0 


1  1 
1 

1  2 

1  19 

2  15 
2  8 
2  10 
1 
•> 


50 


15 


6  - 
100 


1 
1 

1  18 
1  5 
1  10 
I  10 
1  17 
1  14 

0  18  0 

1  20 
1  70 


a  u 

o  a 


s.  £  s. 
5  0  16 

-  0  15 

-  0  14 

-  0  12 

-  0  9 

20  7 
-06 

-04 
190  11 
-07 

21  1 

-  0  17 
1 1  1 
41  3 


0  10 
10  10 


1    60   60  12 


1  4 

0  10 
10  8 
0  17 
0  15 
0  8 
40  10 
17 


-  0 

-  0 
110 

40 

1|° 


12 
10 
9 

10 


1    90   30  12 


1    70   40  12 
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V.— RURAL  OR  MAINLY  RURAL.— Group  9  :  Walks  and  Monmouth— continued. 
Table  C. — Fluctuations  in  Ratio  and  Cost  of  Pauperism. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

DISTRICT. 

<~ 

H  e 

&  8  «i 

ill 

Paupersper  1,000 
of  Population, 
Less  Lunatics 
and  Vagrants. 

Percentages  of 
Outdoor 
Paupers  to 
Total  Number. 
Less  Lunatics  and 
Vagran  ts. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Relief. 

Expenditure  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

1881-2 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1904-5 

South  Wales  and  Monmouth. 

/Chepstow  

Monmouth 
Llandilo  Fawr 
Llandovery 

Narberth  

Haverfordwest    . . . 
Cardigan 

Newcastle  -in- 

Erolyn 
Lampeter  ... 
Aberayron 

Builth   

Hay   

Rhayader  ... 

Knighton  

Pontardawe 
\  Tregaron  ... 

545 
993 
648 
313 
529 
1,135 
593 

511 
280 
304 
194 
296 
154 
294 
755 
175 

41 

44 
40 
42 
52 
59 
71 

64 

60 
50 
56 
37 
84 
59 

* 

54 

29 
47 
40 
36 

52 
54 
59 

45 
32 
26 
35 
36 
51 
40 
28 
21 

30 
39 
30 
31 

43 
46 
38 

35 
33 
28 
25 
38 
26 
34 
30 
23 

35 
39 
27 
32 
30 
33 
33 

31 
31 

30 
25 
34 
14 
29 
27 
22 

/o 
82 
90 
95 
95 
95 
95 
97 

98 
100 

98 
100 

91 
100 

92 

100 

% 
77 
88 
95 
94 
95 
94 
93 

98 
95 
94 
81 
92 
88 
90 
94 
93 

/o 
76 
87 
94 
94 
94 
92 
92 

98 
92 
97 
87 
90 
81 
82 
95 
86 

% 
75 
86 
93 
92 
91 
90 
88 

97 
93 
94 
82 
79 
81 
78 
95 
84 

£ 

7,132 
12,763 
6,058 
3,984 
7,746 
14,006 
8,131 

6,307 
2,960 
2,504 
3,722 
3,399 
3,310 
5,069 
5,649 
2,590 

£ 

6,231 
9,765 
6,455 
3,766 
6,557 
13,290 
5,621 

5,516 
3,281 
2,839 
3,086 
3,578 
2,768 
5,036 
5,848 
2,775 

£ 

7,265 
10,414 
7,660 
3,643 
6,072 
11,141 
5,213 

5,424 
3,335 
3,279 
3,754 
4,743 
2,751 
5,150 
8,441 
2,477 

£ 

8,150 
12,110 
8,535 
3,922 
6,126 
11,070 
5,260 

5,989 
3,585 
3,572 
5,008 
5,283 
3,369 
5,675 
8,626 
2,627 

7/8 

8/5 

6/5 

6/3 

7/11 

8/4 

9/3 

6/8 

5/11 

4/0 

9/1 

6/8 

9/10 

8/7 

5/7 

5/1 

6/5 

6/11 

6/4 

6/6 

7/3 

8/2 

6/11 

5/9 
6/9 
4/11 
7/11 

7/6 
8/8 
9/5 
5/5 
6/5 

7/7 
7/5 
6/6 
7/7 
7/0 
6/9 
6/11 

6/0 
7/3 
6/1 
8/4 
10/1 
5/11 
9/6 
6/4 
6/3 

8/6 
8/7 
7/3 
8/2 
7/1 
6/8 
6/11 

6/7 
7/9 
6/8 
11/2 
11/3 
7/2 
10/5 
6/5 
6/7 

Total  ... 

7,719 

53 

41 

35 

31 

95 

92 

91 

88 

95,330 

86,412 

90,762 

98,907 

7/4 

6/10 

7/0 

7/8 

North  Wales. 

'  Forden   

Newtown  and 

Llanidloes 
Machynlleth 
Llanfyllin 

Dolgelly   

Bala   

Corwen 

Ruthin   

Llanrwrst  

Festiniog  ... 

Pwllheli   

V  Anglesey  

332 

694 
372 
484 
438 
161 

S.VI 

HO  l 

387 
336 
895 
759 
546 

37 

58 
60 
50 
61 
63 
40 
47 
47 
51 
65 
90 

25 

53 
46 
41 

39 
36 
38 
35 
37 
48 
56 
59 

28 

37 
34 
38 
37 
35 
36 
36 
30 
45 
45 
43 

28 

32 
31 
31 

33 
30 
27 
37 
27 
34 
33 
40 

83 

91 

96 
91 
96 
100 
92 
89 
97 
96 
95 
97 

69 

92 
95 
90 
89 
87 
94 
81 
93 
94 
96 
96 

73 

92 
90 
90 
91 
86 
89 
83 
92 
92 
94 
95 

73 

87 

92 
89 
90 
79 
85 
82 
87 
92 
93 
95 

5,789 

12  229 
5 ,045 
0,739 
5  846 
2,415 
5,977 
4,985 
4,282 

10,683 
9,378 
6,425 

4,532 

8,929 
4,249 
6,380 
5,097 
2,046 
5,341 
5,536 
3,488 
10,856 
7,807 
5,750 

4,994 

7,788 
3,738 
5,873 
5,140 
1.952 
5,083 
5,418 
3,547 
9,993 
7,656 
6,079 

5,431 

7,465 
4,121 

6,504 
5,882 
2,070 
5,321 
5,725 
4,324 
10,683 
7,959 
6,576 

6/4 

9/7 
8/1 
6/9 
7/9 
7/2 
7/1 
7/0 
6/1 
7/3 
8/2 
8/6 

5/7 

8/3 

7/10 

6/11 

7/0 

6/8 

6/7 

8/7 

5/4 

7/10 

7/0 

7/10 

6/9 

7/5 

6/9 

6/11 

7/3 

6/10 

6/3 

9/0 

5/5 

7/2 

7/0 

8/6 

7/4 

7/1 
7/6 
7/8 
8/3 
7/3 
6/6 
9/6 
6/7 
7/8 
7/3 
9/3 

Total  ... 

5,861 

55 

44 

38 

32 

94 

91 

90 

88 

79,793 

70,011 

67,261 

72,061 

7/7 

7/2 

7/1 

7/7 

Group  9  Total 

13,580 

54 

43 

36 

31 

94 

92 

90 

88 

175,123 

156,423 

158,023 

170,968 

7/5 

7/0 

7/1 

7/8 

*  With  Neath  (Semi-Rural)  in  1875. 


REMARKS. 


Table  A. — This  group  departs  little  from  the  normal 
Rural  type.  North  Wales,  with  a  declining  population, 
has  fewer  young  people,  and  3  par  1000  more  of  them 
are  paupers.  An  increased  number  of  adults  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  the  children,  the  proportion  of  old 
people  being  normal.  The  small  percentage  of  men 
of  60  and  over  in  receipt  of  relief  is  noticeable,  especially 
in  North  Wales,  being  less  than  half  that  of  the  women. 

Table  B. — The  assessable  value  of  the  group  per  head 
of  population  is  low  (£3  17s.),  and  consequently  the  cost 
of  relief  per  £  of  assessable  value  is  high.  In  South 
Wales  and  Monmouth  it  is  2s.,  the  range  being  from 
Is.  4c?.  per  head  at  Chepstow  with  an  assessable  value  of 
£6  10s.  per  head,  to  2s.  11c?.  at  Aberayron,  where  the 
assessable  value  falls  to  £2  5s.  per  head.  In  North  Wales 
the  assessable  value  per  head  of  population  is  greater 
(£4  6s.),  and  the  cost  of  relief  falls  to  Is.  9c?.  per  head, 
ranging  from  Is.  3c?.  per  head  at  Forden  (£5  14s.  per 
head)  and  Llanfyllin  (£6  5s.  per  head)  to  2s.  11c?.  in 
Anglesey,  where  the  assessable  value  is  only  63s.  per  head. 

The  cost  per  head  of  population  is  fairly  uniform,  few 
of  the  Unions  being  far  from  the  average  (7s.  8d.).  In  21 
of  the  28  Unions  in  this  group  the  cost  per  head  of  pop- 
ulation is  from  6s.  6c?.  to  8s.  6c?.,  the  extreme  range  being 
from  6s.  5c?.  at  Pontardawe  to  lis.  3c?.  at  Hay.  In  this 
group  out-relief  costs  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
in-maintenance  (in  1904-5  £92,108  compared  with 
£20,497),  while  for  the  whole  of  the  Rural  groups  of 
Unions,  taking  England  and  Wales  together,  the  average 
is  only  a  little  over  two  to  one.  Out-relief  is  here  the 
chief  item  of  expense  in  every  Union,  except  Forden, 
"where  in-maintenance  in  1904-5  cost  £1,380  as  compared 


with  £1,356  for  out-relief.  The  cost  per  head  of  pop- 
ulation varies  from  Is.  10c?.  at  Forden  to  5s.  10c?.  at 
Anglesey,  the  average  being  4s.  lc?.  Notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  out-relief  the  total  cost  is  below  the  average 
for  Rural  Unions,  whether  reckoned  per  head  of  pop- 
ulation (7s.  8c?.  compared  with  8s.  7c?.)  or  per  pauper 
(£11  5s.  compared  with  £12  8s  )  Salaries  are  small, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  Unions  and  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  population. 

Table  C. — The  r  atio  of  pauperism  to  population  has 
fallen  continuously  since  1875,  and  from  being  amongst 
the  most  highly  pauperised,  the  Welsh  Unions  now 
compare  favourably  with  most  of  the  Rural  groups.  The 
reduction  has  been  general,  although  in  a  few  Unions 
there  has  been  a  slight  reaction  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
At  Rhayader  the  proportion  of  paupers  for  1905  (14  per 
1000)  is  undoubtedly  affected  favourably  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Birmingham  Waterworks,  which  caused 
a  large  temporary  increase  of  population  ;  but  still  the 
improvement  shown  in  the  previous  decades  is  very 
marked. 

The  expenditure  figures  are  noteworthy,  the  total  cost 
of  relief  in  1904-5  being  £4,100  less  than  in  1881-2  for 
the  group,  and  the  intermediate  years  showing  a  much 
larger  reduction.  Reckoning  per  head,  however,  the 
reduction  of  population  affects  the  result,  the  cost  for 
the  group  rising  from  7s.  bd.  per  head  in  1881-2  to  7s.  8c/. 
in  1904-5.  In  South  Wales  an  increase  of  expenditure 
of  £3,600  in  1904-5,  as  compared  with  1881-2,  increased 
the  rate  per  head  from  7s.  4c?.  to  7s  8c?.  In  North  Wales 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  £7,700  in  relief  expenditure 
is  balanced  by  a  falling  off  in  population. 


y 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


MEMORANDUM  B. 


AREAS  OF  POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


With  Two  Maps. 
1. 

In  spite  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  my  colleagues  in  favour  of  the  Counties 
and  County  Boroughs  as  the  areas  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  I  find  myself 
still  adhering  to  the  view  that  it  will  be  best  not  to  demolish  the  time-honoured  edifice 
based  on  the  Parochial  system,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Unions  :  Unions 
which  I  should  propose  to  group. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  groups  of  Unions  not  only  have  advantages  for  this  purpose 
not  possessed  by  the  other  areas,  but  that  many  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  County 
and  County  Borough  basis  would  be  avoided. 

I  have  prepared,  and  now  would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  a 
series  of  tables  showing  the  vast  amount  of  readjustment  required  if  the  County  and 
County  Borough  basis  be  adopted.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  would  have  to  be  no  less 
than  225  adjustments  of  existing  properties  and  liabilities,  involving  much  time,  trouble, 
and  expense,  and  without  finality  being  secured.  Urban  Districts  grow  into  populous 
places  and  may  be  organized  as  Boroughs.  Boroughs  increase  in  importance  and  will 
claim  to  rank  as  County  Boroughs.  Each  change  will  necessitate  further  adjustments, 
and  the  more  complete  the  institutional  service  provided  by  the  Administrative  County 
from  which  the  population  would  pass,  the  more  difficult  the  rearrangement  would 
become.  With  what  confidence  could  institutions  be  established  for  so  uncertain  a 
population  ?* 

Nor  would  the  County  Basis  prevent  the  necessity  of  some  system  of  grouping, 
where  the  Counties  or  County  Boroughs  are  manifestly  too  small  as  self-contained 
areas  for  Poor  Law  Institutions. 

The  measure  of  agreement  as  to  the  areas  does  not  quite  extend  to  the  selection 
of  the  County  authorities  for  administration,  but  I  think  it  is  felt  that  uniformity 
as  to  area  would  lead  in  that  direction.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  administrative 
Counties,  and  as  to  the  more  important  County  Boroughs,  able  management  might 
no  doubt  be  provided,  but  these  very  capable  bodies  are  already  over  burthened  with 
their  duties ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Councils  of  the  smaller  Counties,  and  of  the  minor 
County  Boroughs,  though  they  might  find  the  time,  have  hardly  the  character  requisite. 
I  cannot  think  that  much  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  Boards  or  Committees  that 
would  result  (whatever  the  mode  of  election  or  appointment)  in  almost  any  of  the  smaller 
County  Boroughs  visited  by  the  Commission. 

From  these  objections  the  plan  of  grouped  Unions  is  very  largely  free.  There  would 
be  no  readjustment  of  properties  and  liabilities ;  the  plan  could  look  forward  to,  and 
automatically  provide  for,  the  future;  existing  machinery  would  be  available,  and  could 
be  used  for  all  it  was  worth. 

The  maps  which  I  submit  with  the  tables  will  facilitate  comparison. 


2. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  London  should  have  a  special  Poor  Law  Board, 
partly  elected  and  partly  nominated,  with  an  administrative  area  extended  to  cover  out- 
lying populations. 

This  plan  I  should  wish  to  carry  further. 

The  conditions  obtaining  in  the  great  provincial  aggregates  of  population,  though 
differing  in  degree,  are  similar  in  character  to  those  prevailing  in  the  London  area; 
and  the  system  adopted  for  London  would,  with  slight  modifications,  apply  equally 


*  A  comparison  of  the  1901  census  with  the  Local  Government  Directory  for  1907,  shows  that  during 
the  intervening  five  and  a  half  years,  six  Municipal  Boroughs  became  County  Boroughs,  and  fourteen  other 
County  Boroughs  enlarged  their  areas  (or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole).  During  the  same  period  ten 
Municipal  Boroughs  were  extended. 
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to  them.  In  their  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  London,  the  area  of  administration  and  the 
financial  responsibility  for  the  Poor  Law  ought  rightly  to  be  coterminous  with  the 
population  brought  and  held  together  by  the  same  social  and  industrial  forces.  With 
them,  too,  the  present  Poor  Law  areas  could  be  retained  for  electoral  purposes  and 
be  used  for  localized  administration  controlled  from  the  centre ;  and  for  each  of  these 
centres  the  work  of  such  a  Board  would  be  important  enough  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  men  of  ability  and  devotion  might  be  attracted  to  it. 

Abolition  of  the  present  Boards  of  Guardians  would  then  take  effect  in  the  principal 
urban  districts,  but  these,  though  constituting  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population, 
include  only  136  out  of  a  total  of  645  Unions. 

The  remaining  Unions,  where  the  change  is  perhaps  less  required  and  would  be 
most  resented,  might  elect  their  Poor  Law  Guardians  as  now,  but,  according  to  their 
grouping,  would  pass  on  a  large  portion  of  Poor  Relief  for  both  sick  and  able-bodied, 
to  a  central  District  Board,  on  which  each  Union  could  be  represented,  and  by  which 
their  general  administration,  simplified  as  it  would  be,  might  be  superintended,  and 
through  which  the  influence  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be  exerted. 

3. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  my  plan.  The  Local  Government  Board  would  have  only 
about  forty  administrative  bodies  to  deal  with  on  Poor  Law  questions,  and  its  in- 
fluence, and  that  of  its  Inspectors,  would  become  very  real,  especially  if  to  the 
elected  members  of  each  District  Board  there  should  be  added  a  proportion  of  L.G.B. 
nominees  ;  on  the  other  hand,  much  more  local  autonomy  would  be  possible.  All  which 
would  make  for  efficiency  and  stability  of  policy. 

However  the  task  may  be  lightened,  the  Poor  Law  will  remain  responsible  for  those 
in  need  whose  destitution  or  distress  is  not  relieved  by  any  other  agency,  and  the 
Chairman  has  pointed  out  that  "we  cannot  by  any  paper  organization  get  rid  of  poor 
relief,  or  of  an  authority  whose  main,  if  not  sole,  work  is  the  control  and  supervision  of 
such  relief."  I  myself  aim  at  a  stronger  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  rather  than  its 
abolition,  and  seek  to  secure  this  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  present  system ; 
but  the  changes  suggested  would,  I  think,  be  sufficiently  striking  to  secure  popular 
attention. 

The  general  principle  of  grouping  the  existing  areas  (with  special  treatment  for  great 
urban  aggregates),  would  apply  equally  well  to  Scotland  and  (as  I  suppose)  to  Ireland 
also ;  and  its  adoption  would  tend  in  each  country  towards  a  national  system  of 
assessment  as  the  basis  of  all  rates. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  while,  at  this  stage,  to  go  further  into  the  consideration  of 
the  details  of  a  plan  the  main  principle  of  which  is  not  accepted ;  nor  do  the  details 
of  administration  depend  very  much  on  the  area  or  even  on  the  authority  chosen. 

Harmonious  action,  with  regard  in  especial  to  sickness  and  unemployment,  might 
be  secured  by  the  organization  of  a  joint  committee,  which  would  represent  the 
District  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  County  or  other  local  authorities,  together  with 
recognised  voluntary  agencies  or  institutions ;  and  the  main  joint  Committee  thus 
formed  could  establish  local  committees  in  each  relief  district.  Combined  action  is 
not  incompatible  with  divided  duties,  and  though  the  power  of  such  committees  in 
dovetailing  the  work  be  limited  to  mediation,  it  might  not  be  the  less  effective. 

3LsZ  December,  1907.  C.  B. 
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NOTES. 

Three  of  the  recognised  descriptions  of  County  area  are  included  in  this  Table :  (1)  Ancient  or 
Geographical  County  ;  (2)  Registration  County,  which  corresponds  with  the  area  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  ; 
(3)  Administrative  County,  which  is  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council,  and  thus  is  exclusive  of 
County  Boroughs.  The  population  of  the  Geographical  County  is  given  in  the  top  line  of  the  first  section  of 
each  group,  that  of  the  Registration  County  in  the  bottom  line,  and  that  of  the  Administrative  County  in  the 
top  line  of  the  third  section. 

The  list  of  Unions,  with  their  population  and  number  of  paupers,  has  been  taken  from  the  half-yearly 
Return  of  Pauperism  for  January  1st,  1907.  The  list  of  County  Boroughs  has  been  brought  to  date,  but  apart 
from  this  the  County  Divisions  are  stated  as  given  in  the  1901  Census.  Many  changes  of  boundary  have  since 
occurred,  but  it  has  not  been  found  practical  to  include  these. 


UNIONS  OF  SMALL  AREA 
DISTINGUISHED  BY  A  NUMBER  ON 
THE  MAP. 


No. 

Union  and  County. 

1 

Reading  (Berks) 

2 

Cambridge  (Cambridge) 

S 

Derby  (Derby)  j 

4 

East  Stonehouse  (Devon) 

5 

Exeter  (Devon) 

6 

Plymouth  (Devon) 

7 

Devonport  (Devon) 

6 

Sunderland  (Durham) 

9 

Colchester  (Essex)  , 

10 

Bristol  (Gloucester)  i 

11 

Alverstoke  (Hants) 

12 

Catherington  (Hants) 

IS 

Portsmouth  (Hants) 

14 

Southampton  (Hants) 

16 

Welwyn  (Hertford) 

16 

Canterbury  (Kent) 

17 

Gravesend  and  Milton  (Kent) 

18 

Liverpool  (Lancaster) 

19 

Manchester  (Lancaster) 

20 

Salford  (Lancaster) 

21 

Toxteth  Park  (Lancaster) 

22 

Leicester  (Leicester) 

23 

King's  Lynn  (Norfolk) 

24 

Norwich  (Norfolk) 

26 

Great  Yarmouth  (Norfolk) 

26 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (Northumberland I 

27 

Nottingham  ( Nottingham) 

28 

Oxford  (Oxford) 

30 

Wolstanton  and  Burslem  (Stafford) 

31 

Wolverhampton  (Stafford) 

32 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  (Suffolk) 

33 

Ipswieh  (Suffolk) 

34 

Richmond  (Surrey) 

35 

Brighton  (Sussex) 

36 

Chichester  (Sussex) 

37 

Birmingham  (Warwick) 

38 

Coventry  (Warwick) 

39 

Worcester  (Worcester) 

40 

Kingston  upon  Hull  (York,  E.R.) 

41 

Bradford  (York,  W.R.) 

42 

Holbeok  (York,  W.R.) 

MAP  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

SHOWING  THE 

POOR   LAW  UNIONS, 

AS  IN  1905, 

AND  THE  COUNTY  BOROUGHS, 

AS    IN  1907. 


NOTE.— The  County  Borough  Areas  are  coloured  Red, 
leaving  the  uncoloured  portion  as  the  administrath 
<P  County  in  each  < 

O  For  details  of  population,  &c,  see  Table  I, 
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TABLE  I. 

SHOWING  THE  COUNTIES  WITH  THEIR  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS. 

SUMMARY. 


Registration  County. 

County 
Boroughs. 

Administrati 
Urban  Districts. 

ve  County. 
Rural  Districts. 

No.  of 
Adjustments. 
* 

Pauperism  in 
Registration  County. 

Name. 

Population. 

Population. 

Population. 

Population. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

r»T*t  n  11  mnprl  n  Vtft  • 
Xi  \JL  L  f  1  11 IU  '  A  I  lev  XI IX 

603,119 

(2) 

266,694 

(22) 

211,662 

(11) 

124,763 

2 

3,148 

8,949 

12  097 

Durhcini  - 

1  104  500 

(4) 

415,855 

(29) 

438,517 

(14) 

333,102 

6 

7,083 

22  227 

29  310 

Cu  m  b  g  rl  ft  n  d. 

(15) 

166,011 

(9) 

100,922 

1,432 

3,939 

5  371 

\A/oct  lYirkrplann  * 
VV  Co  LII1UI  ClctiXll 

64  409 

(7) 

25,963 

(3) 

38,446 

384 

716 

1  100 

"\Tr>rtVi  Tiirlincr  ^Vnrlcst^ 

X'J  Ul  1X1  X  VllllllJ^  ^  J.  \JLHO) 

375  018 

(1) 

91,302 

(18) 

152,204 

(21] 

133,832 

1 

2,030 

8,136 

10,166 

Wpqt  T?irlincr  fVorks^  - 

VV  COU  XulUXlIg  \            X\.k> J 

2,766,471 

(6) 

1,343,860 

(131) 

1,066,670 

(29) 

339,963 

16 

14,139 

34,226 

48,365 

l?nqf  RirHncr  fVrvrk^  . 

CjcLOl    IV ill  111  g  ^  X  UlUO^  " 

453  036 

(2) 

318,173 

(ID 

53,061 

(12) 

91,687 

4 

2,817 

9,275 

12  092 

T  ,i  nor>l  riQ  nirp 

492  994 

(2) 

111,922 

(28) 

149,207 

(20 

238,893 

7 

2,303 

13,549 

15  852 

JUCblll'CvOilXl  O 

4  437  518 

(17) 

2,655,038 

(115) 

1,499,533 

(19 

232,472 

19 

36,582 

46,112 

82.694 

VyllUoU  11  C 

774  638 

(3) 

228,121 

(39) 

429,261 

(13, 

169,809 

4 

4,911 

10,603 

15  514 

TlPT  r»t7si  rl  11*P  > 

491  032 

(1) 

105,912 

(29) 

249,596 

(14) 

255,014 

5 

2,324 

8,926 

11  250 

^Jrif  t  in  rrli  a  rnQnirp 

.',  N  U  v  I  1  1  1  U,  1  1  <v  I  113  IX  XL  O 

500  705 

Oi7\J}  t  \JO 

(1) 

239,743 

(15) 

155,995 

(10) 

118,721 

6 

3,238 

11,966 

15  204 

T^ntlnnrtahirp  - 

XV  IX  UlCVillXOlXlX  c 

20  743 

(3) 

19,709 

3 

130 

441 

571 

TjpippQfpr^nirf* 

JJClv  Ci3  vylulIU  v 

440  032 

(1) 

211,579 

(11) 

88,409 

(13 

137,502 

5 

2,798 

10,903 

13,701 

A^7nr  wipKQriirp 

006  601 

(2) 

592,182 

(10) 

202,963 

(16) 

144,759 

11 

7,585 

9,455 

17  040 

Sstn  ff  rtrrl  q  nirp 

O  UtAXlUl  VI J  1  til  u 

1  951  010 

I  .  4d\J  1  j31U 

(6) 

406,510 

(36) 

592,394 

(19) 

232,209 

11 

8,250 

26,962 

35  212 

Wnrppctprq  n  irp 

VV  Ul  l/CO  BC1  OllIX  C 

500  810 

0\J\J,0  1  o 

(2) 

101,163 

(13) 

197,017 

(16) 

161,360 

7 

3,383 

9,659 

1  3  049 

Salon  . 

^50  088 

(14) 

103,905 

(17) 

135,878 

11 

1,865 

3,696 

5  561 

<Ti  1  n  n  p  p  <i  t^T  s  li  i  r  p. 

648,627 

(2) 

376,900 

(14) 

101,839 

(23) 

229,700 

6 

5,114 

13,757 

18  871 

IT nr/if  f  i  T*  f  1  Q  rl  11*P 
III  1 C lL'I  LI  oil  IX  U 

1  1  9  54Q 

(6) 

37,377 

(11) 

76,748 

4 

819 

3  116 

3  035 
0,000 

^lr\  TTi  PTQpt  ci  n  1FP  _ 
1 0  yJ  ILL  L  I  oC  I/O  XL  IX  o  ■ 

4f!fi  103 

(1) 

49,839 

(21) 

139,282 

(17) 

245,829 

3 

2,745 

10  603 

1  0  010 

io,o-±<5 

'Pnrn  wall 
V^UI  11  Weill  ■ 

31  8  501 

(25) 

130.331 

(16) 

192,003 

1 

1,486 

7  661 

TfpvnnQfiivp 

fifi4  fi07 

(3) 

225,258 

(34) 

213,844 

(18) 

223,094 

4 

3,947 

16  371 

90  318 

A-*  ijl  ot  LollXl  U  " 

1  00  OAS 

(13) 

100,406 

(12) 

101,657 

1,298 

ft  380 

7  AQ7 

Wil  t^Viirp  m 

t  V  IX  LOlXXL  C/ 

263  944 

(13) 

112,631 

(19) 

158,763 

1,991 

6  686 

ft  f!77 

"Wr»rf  nl  lr     *    .  . 

467  754 

(2) 

163,058 

(11) 

55,433 

(21) 

258,062 

2 

3,471 

14  313 

1  7  784 

Suffolk 

O  IX IX  \Jl  l\. 

3fil  000 

(1) 

66,630 

(17) 

109,665 

(18) 

197,058 

2 

2,859 

1  0  398 

19  1  ft7 

Essex  - 

1  069  645 

(1) 

267,358 

(31) 

575,864 

(17) 

240,776 

1 

7,865 

94  773 

39  fi^ft 

Cla mhridfTP^Viirft  - 

900  680 

(7) 

81,699 

(11) 

103,000 

4 

1,344 

5  062 

ft  40fi 

Ttprl  f  or  el  ciVi  irfi 

174  972 

(7) 

95,062 

(6) 

76,645 

1 

946 

4  284 

5  9*}0 

TTnn  t  i  n  (Trl  nnn  n  irp 

XX  1X11  L  11  lii<X»_J  IXOX11X 

46  750 

(5) 

17,891 

(6) 

36,234 

3 

370 

01  ft 

1,  JoO 

vf  rtrvl  'ill  irp 

>  '  A  1  1  '  1  IXOIXIX  \s 

186  fios 

(1) 

49,336 

(9) 

41,376 

(11) 

95,748 

7 

1,368 

4  644 

ft  (\  1  0 

"WnvtTin  in  nt.PiTic;  nirp 

348  947 

(1) 

87,021 

(12) 

117,287 

(18) 

131,320 

11 

2,078 

8  410 

111,450 

(R  linlri  ii  rr  ii  n  rti  a  1~PP 
X>  UOKlllgllcl  1X13 1111  C 

(11) 

67,016 

(11) 

130,030 

1,000 

•i,  l\J  I 

0,  /07 

Hertf  ordsliire  - 

93Q  7 AO 

(19) 

155,150 

(13) 

103,273 

3 

1  609 

ft  Q7Q 

7,982 

IVXlLlvlltJoCJi.  " 

810  30fl 

(29) 

741,149 

W 

51,165 

3 

5,511 

1  K  Toe 
10, 160 

Korl.'ijniT"P                     _         '  ~ 
X)t_  I  Ivo  1  ill  C  - 

983  531 

(1) 

72,217 

(7) 

54,776 

(11) 

125,5  78 

8 

2,518 

4  1  ftQ 

ft  ftQH 
0,0»  / 

f-To  VY1  nQnll"P  m                     m  m 

XXtvlXl  1  Jo  11X1  C 

7f>8  fi08 

(3) 

340,750 

(26) 

233,711 

(23) 

225,121 

2 

6,144 

1  f!  433 
10,  TOO 

o»  £77 

O  UbocA  " 

005  785 

(2) 

189,006 

(22) 

210,176 

(21) 

203,073 

3 

5,508 

11  101 

1  ft 

Surrey       ■  ■ 

718  549 

(1) 

133,895 

(24) 

330,303 

(10) 

189,291 

4 

5,610 

0  071 

±■±,00 1 

Kent  _ 

935  144 

(1) 

24,899 

(40) 

633,334 

(24) 

302,908 

2 

8,513 

14  73fi 

OQ  Ol  O 

Tvl^n  >~vi  /~i  n  t  ri  a  !i  l  t*P  - 
XVXOlllIXU  U.L'llollll  t>  - 

31  ft  Sf»i 

(1) 

67,270 

(19) 

184,409 

(6) 

46,397 

4 

1  861 

ft  1  A7 

1  Ci  OOQ 

1U,Ujo 

O-l  n  iTlororjl  n  .  - 

\JTlCV  1X1VJ1  iicLXl 

S6fi  950 

(2) 

258,870 

(19) 

439,058 

(9) 

162,003 

5 

4,205 

90  fi40  ! 

Carmarthenshire 

123,570 

(6) 

42,525 

(7) 

92,803 

1 

307 

3,092 

3,399 

Pembrokeshire  - 

82,424 

(5) 

34,189 

(5) 

53,705 

1 

344 

2,208 

2,552 

Cardiganshire 

82,707 

(5) 

15,811 

(6) 

45,267 

4 

184 

2,156 

2,340 

Brecknockshire  - 

53,951 

(4) 

16,193 

(6) 

38,020 

4 

304 

1,138 

1,442 

Radnor 

20,241 

(3) 

5,211 

(5) 

18,070 

3 

99 

394  i 

493 

Montgomery 

63,994 

(6) 

20,095 

(4) 

34,806 

4 

288 

1,603 

1,891 

Merioneth  -       -  - 

64,248 

(6) 

22,271 

(4) 

26,581 

2 

225 

1,859 

2,084 

Flint  - 

60,536 

(7) 

30,450 

(4) 

51,035 

264 

1,828 

2,092 

Denbigh 

126,458 

(7) 

40,767 

(8) 

90,815 

2 

758 

3,190 

3,948 

Carnarvonshire  - 

137,236 

(11) 

57,387 

(6) 

68,262 

3 

449 

4,183 

4,632 

Anglesey  - 

34.80S 

(4) 

15,856 

(4) 

34,750 

99 

1,194 

1,293 

London  f  - 

Total  - 

27,991,302 
4,536,541 

9,460,361 

11,062,252 
4,536,541 

7,468,689 

225 

187,903 
79,372 

505,618 
46,442 

693,521 
125,814 

32,527,843 

9,460,361 

15,598,793 

7,468,689 

225 

267,275 

552,060 

819,335 

*  Involved  in  proposed  transference  of  Poor  Law  administration  to  County  Authorities, 
f  Particulars  of  Poor  Law  Unions  and  administrative  areas  in  the  County  of  London  are  given  in  Table  II. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


*  Geographical  Counties  and  P.L.  Unions. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.    Pop.  (1901 )  603,498 


UNIONS. 


£  fNewcastle-upon- 
<  )     Tyne  ... 
«  1  Tynemouth 
£  I  Morpeth  ... 
g  ^  (  Castle  Ward 
p  g    Berwick -upon- 
o^m  [  Tweed 
f  Hexham    . . . 
Halt  whistle 
Bellingham 
Alnwick  ... 
Belf  ord 
Glendale  ... 
Rothbury  ... 


'Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


233,  044 
168,662 
55,744 
32,402 

19  491 
34,711 
8,502 
6,341 
23,660 
5,198 
8,770 
5,994 


603,119 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagran  ts. 


In.  Out. 


1,686 
789 
137 
"'1 

10; 

134 
25 
21 

110 
6 
37 
24 


3,178 
2,317 
1,277 
336 

293 
814 

87 

95 
301 

51 
149 

51 


DURHAM.    Pop.  (1901)1,187,361 


UNIONS. 


/  Darlington 
Stockton  ... 
Hartlepool 
Auckland  ... 
Lanehester 

Durham   

Easington  ... 
Houghton-le- 

Spring   

Chest^r-le-Street.. 
Sunderland 
South  Shields  .. 
Gateshead  ... 


Rs™rL}sedsefieid  - 

^-HweaMale  Z 
Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


56,209 
66,297 
88,234 
94,542 
83,386 
74,252 
50,725 

40,847 
60,552 
181,506 
166,844 
173,453 

21,530 

20,354 
15,859 


1,194,590 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lima  lies 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out 


292 
387 
854 
332 
358 
286 
170 

145 
187 
1,338 
1,200 
1,336 

42 

126 
30 


746 
1,171 
1,456 
2,275 
1,252 
1,376 
1,467 

693 
1,453 
3,460 
3,755 
1,841 

495 

445 
342 


County  Boroughs. 


Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

Tynemouth 


Adminis. 
County  of 

NORTH- 

umberl'd 


Pop. 


215,328 
51,366 


266,694 


336,425 
603,119 


Unions 
concerned. 


Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 

(part) 
Tynemouth 

(part) 


Administrative  County. 


Northumberland. 

Pop.  (1901)  336,425 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  2  readjustments. 


West 
Hartlepool 

Gateshead 

S.  Shields 

Sunderland 


/VDMINIS. 

County  of 
Durham 


Pop. 


62,627 
109,888 

97,263 
146,077 
415,855 

771,619 


1,187,474 


Unions 
concerned. 


Hartlepool 

(part) 
Gateshead 

(part) 
S.  Shields 

(part) 
Sunderland 

(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  6  readjustments. 


CUMBERLAND.    Pop.  (1901)  266,933 


UNIONS. 


Urban — Whitehaven 

^  <  (  Penrith  

Eg]  Carlisle  

02  Ph  (.Cockermouth 
Alston  with  Gar- 

rigffl   

Brampton  ... 
Longtown  ... 
Wigton 
Rootle 


Registration  Count v 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 

Out. 

55,717 

365 

875 

22,205 

76 

231 

62,861 

424 

980 

69,536 

274 

1,057 

3,134 

31 

50 

8,785 

69 

157 

6,676 

18 

106 

22,301 

115 

308 

15,718 

60 

175 

260,933 

UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column,  except  the 
parts  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  Tynemouth 
which  are  in  the  County 
Boroughs. 


Durham. 
Pop.  (1901)  771,619 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column,  except  the 
parts  of  Hartlepool, 
Gateshead,  S.  Shields 
and  Sunderland  which 
are  in  the  County 
Boroughs,  and  parts  of 
Darlington  and  Tees- 
dale  included  in  the 
North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 

22  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  211,662 

Including  the  follow- 
ing Municipal  Bor- 
oughs : 


Berwick-on- 

Tweed 
Morpeth 
Wallsend 


Largest  U.D.- 

Wallsend 
Smallest  U.D.- 

Rothbury 
Average  UD. 


Pop. 

13,437 
6.158 
20,918 

40,513 


Pop. 
20,918 

1,303 
9,621 


11  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  124,763 
Largest  R.D.—  Pop. 

Hexham      ...  27,640 
Smallest  R.D.— 

Rothbury  ...  4,691 
Average  R.D.  11,342 


336,425 


29  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  438,517 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 


Darlington 
Durham 
Hartlepool 
Jarrow 
Stockton 


.  44,511 
.  14,679 
.  22,723 
.  34,295 
.  51,478 

167,6S6 


Pop. 
51,478 


Cumberland. 
Pop.  (1901)  266,933 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column. 


Largest  U.D  - 

Stockton 
Smallest  U.D. 

Stanhope  ...  1,964 
Average  U.D.  15,121 


14  Rural  Districts. 


Pop.  333,102 

Largest  R.D.— 

Pop. 

Chester- le- 

Street 

60,552 

Smallest  R.D.- 

Hartlepool ... 

2,884 

Average  R.D. 

23,793 

771,619 


15  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  166,011 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Carlisle  ...  45,480 
Whitehaven ...  19,324 
Workington...  26,143 

90,947 

Largest  U.D.—  Pop. 

Carlisle  ...  45,480 
Smallest  U.D.— 

Aspatria  ...  2,885 
Average  U.D.  11,067 


9  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  100,922 
Largest  R.D. —  Pop. 

Cockermouth  21,690 
Smallest  R.D.— 

Alston  with 


Garrigil 
Averige  R.D. 


3,134 
11,214 


Por  explanation  of  these  varying  County  areas  see  Note  on  Page  430. 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


WESTMORELAND.    Pop.  (1901)  64,303 


UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.l,  1907. 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

43,480 

13,218 
7,711 

301 

55 
28 

401 

213 
102 

Registration  County 

04,409 

NORTH  RIDING,  YORKSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  379,396. 


UNIONS. 


Urban 


Scarborough 
Middlesbr'gh 

(Malton 
Whitby 
Guisborough 
Northallerton 
Easingwold 
Thirsk 
Helmsley  ... 
Kirkby  Moorside. 
^  Pickering 


K  (  Stokesley  . 
Bedale 
Leyburn 
Aysgavth 
Reeth 
Richmond 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers, 
J  an.l,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants 


51,110 
139,773 
20,454 
21,743 
43,420 
11,590 
9,909 
12,710 
5,176 
4,791 
10,059 
11,247 
8,436 
6,748 
4,506 
2,520 
11,726 


375,918 


In. 


290 
983 
107 
96 
132 
47 
33 
47 
21 
24 
56 
50 
39 
21 
11 
11 
62 


Out. 

1,443 
3,680 
316 
292 
689 
217 
188 
222 
78 
93 
127 
198 
132 
112 
44 
43 
202 


County  Boroughs. 


Administrative  County. 


Middles- 
brough 

Adminis. 
County  of 
North 
Riding 


Pop. 


91,302 


280,036 


377,338 


Unions 
concerned 


Middlesb'gh 
(part) 


Westmoreland. 
Pop.  (1901)  64,409. 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column. 


N.  Riding,  York?. 
Pop.  (1901)  286,036. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


7  Urban  Districts.    Pup.  25,963 
Including  Boroughs : 
Pop. 


Appleby 
Kendal 


1,704 
14,183 
15,947 


Pop. 
14,183 


Largest  U.  D. 

Kendal 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Grasinere  ...  781 
Average  U.  D.—  3,709 
3  Rural  Districts.    Pop.  38,446 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

S.  Westmore- 
land      ...  19,281 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Westward  7,711 
Average  R,  D.— 12,815 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  1  readjustment. 


WEST  RIDING,  YORKSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  2,744,848. 


Paul 

ers, 

fan.  1,1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

a.nrl 

(1901). 

1  agrants. 

In. 

Out. 

•  /  Knare.sborough    . . . 

40,504 

202 

532 

Wharf  edale 

57,478 

109 

510 

Keighley   

77,463 

353 

889 

Huddersfield 

100,040 

532 

1,973 

Halifax 

195,136 

812 

2,181 

Bradford  ... 

228,625 

1,030 

1,198 

North  Bierley 

129,067 

399 

1,728 

Hunslet   

83,002 

394 

1,078 

< 

Holbeek 

33,585 

167 

581 

B  / 

a  \ 
P 

Bramley   

79,700 

339 

1,116 

Leeds 

254,536 

1,957 
497 

3,917 

Dewsbury  ... 

167,643 

1,518 

Wakefield  

112,365 

458 

2,115 

Pontefract... 

70,258 

341 

1,800 

Barnsley  ... 

113,518 

263 

1,748 

Ecclesall  Bierlow... 

179,070 

1,071 

1,184 

Sheffield   

240,140 

2,158 

2,705 

Rotheiham 

111,004 

009 

1,292 

^Doncaster  ... 

83,832 

391 

1,437 

Skipton 

45,261 

153 

434 

Ripon 

15,529 

70 

343 

Great  Ouseburn  ... 

9,574 

51 

99 

j 

Wetherby  ... 

15,343 

02 

213 

Todmorden 

42,207 

195 

249 

« 

Saddleworth 

17,018 

55 

122 

S 

Hemsworth 

23,379 

80 

439 

Penistone  ... 

17,428 

63 

209 

w 

Wortley   

36,231 

123 

516 

02 

Thome   

15.722 

94 

442 

Goole 

25,486 

173 

540 

Selby   

16,708 

131 

256 

VTadcaster  ... 

29,507 

114 

397 

J 

f  Sedbergh  ... 

3,935 

15 

42 

04 

\  Settle   

14,319 

35 

183 

P 

\  Pateley  Bridge  ... 

8,040 

37 

120 

Registration  Couniy 

2,700,471 

Pop. 


Rotheiham 
Bradford  ... 


Halifax  ... 
Hudders- 
field 
Sheffield  ... 


Leeds 


Adminis. 
County  of 
West 
Riding 


54,349 
279,767 

104,936 

95,047 
380,793 

428,968 


1,343,860 


Unions 
concerned. 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column,  except 
part  of  Middlesbrough 
included  in  the  County 
Borough. 


Rotherhara 

(part) 
Bradford 
(all),  North 
Bierley  (pt) 
Halifax  (pt.) 
Huddersfield 

(part) 
Sheffield 
(pt.),Eccle- 
sall  Bierlow 
(part) 

Leeds  (pt.), 
Bramley 
(pt.), Huns- 
let (part), 
Holbeek 
(part) 


W.  Riding,  Yorks. 
Pop.  (1901)  1;406,633. 


2,750,493 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  A  uthoritics 
would  involve  16  readjustments. 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column  except 
Bradford  and  the  parts 
of  Huddersfield,  Hali- 
fax, North  Bierley, 
Hunslet,  Holbeek, 
Bramley,  Leeds,  Eccle- 
sall Bierlow,  Rother- 
ham,  and  Sheffield 
which  are  included  in 
the  County  Boroughs ; 
and  except  also  the 
following ; — 

Ecclesall  Bierlow 
Union,  partly  in  Derby. 

Doncaster  Union, 
partly  in  Notts. 

Thome  Union,  partly 
in  Lincoln. 

Goole  Union,  partly 
in  Lincoln. 

Selby  Union,  partly 
in  East  Riding. 

Ripon  Union,  partly 
in  North  Riding. 


64,409 


18  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  152,204 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Richmond  ...  3,837 
Scarborough  38,161 
Thornaby-on- 
Tees      ...  16,054 


58,052 


Largest  V.  D. —  Pop 
Scarborough  38,161 

Smallest  U,  D.— 
Kirklington  cum 
Upsland  ...  255 

Average  U.  D.  8,450 


21  Rural  Districts. 


Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Thirsk  ...  12,710 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Middlesl. rough  2,091 
Average  R.  D.  0,373 


Po;\  133,832 


286,036 


131  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  1,066,670 
Including  Boroughs  : 


Pop. 

Barnsley  .. 

41,086 

Batley 

30,321 

Brighouse  .. 

21,735 

Dewsbury  .. 

28,060 

Doncaster  .. 

28,932 

Harrogate  .. 

28,423 

Keighley    . . 

41,564 

Morley 

23,636 

( )ssett 

12,903 

Pontefract  .. 

13,427 

Pudsey 

.  14,907 

Ripon 

8,230 

Todmorden.. 

.  25,418 

Wakefield  .. 

.  41,413 

360,055 

Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Keighley  ...  41,504 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Gunthwaite  and 
Ingbirchworth  331 

Average  U.  D.  8,143 


29  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  339,963 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Wortley     ...  40,332 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Bishopthorpe  1,960 
A\erage  R.  P.  11,72:5 

1,406,633 


3  M  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OP  DISTRESS 


Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


EAST  RIDING,  YORKSHIRE. 
Pop.  (1901)  460,518 


UNIONS. 


j  [York   

<j  )  Sculcoates  ... 
S  1  Kingston  -  upon  - 
£  V  Hull   

RSZ"l  }Bridlington  .. 

'  Pocklington 
j  Howden 
<  J  Beverley 

p  >  Patrington  

Ph  Skirlaugh  

I  Driffield   

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


92,012 
173,307 

82,245 

20,229 

13,709 
12,274 
24,454 
8,593 
9,359 
17,754 


4.33,936 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 

1907-  Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


Id. 


633 
833 

852 

53 

69 
86 

120 
36 
21 

114 


Out. 


1,224 
3,583 

1,931 

411 

389 
285 
558 
150 
218 
526 


County  Boroughs. 


Administrative  County. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


Kingston-on- 
Hull 

York 


Adminis. 
County  of 
East  Kid 
ing 


Pop. 

240,259 
77,914 


318,173 


144,  It 


462,921 


Unions  con- 
cerned. 


Hull  (all), 
Sculcoates 
(pait) 

York  (part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  Count]]  Authorities 
would  involve  4  readjustments. 


East  Riding,  Yorks. 
Pop.  (1901)  144,748 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column  except 
Kingstpn-on-Hull,  and 
parts  of  Sculcoates  and 
York,  which  are  in  the 
County  Boroughs ;  and 
parts  of  York  which 
are  in  North  Riding 
and  West  Riding. 


LINCOLNSHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  498,847 


UNIONS. 


URBAN— Grimsby 
_  ■  /'Grantham... 

S  &\  Lincoln  ... 
H  p 

00  ft?  I  Gainsborough 
Stamford 
Bourne 
Spalding 
Holbeach 
Boston 
Sleaford 
Horncastle  ... 
Spilsby 
Louth 
Caistor 


Registration  County 


<!  ) 
M 


Pop. 
(1901). 


81,150 
33,033 

74,670 

35,821 
16,521 
17,573 
21,782 
17,612 
38,349 
23,727 
18,494 
25,124 
28,958 
15,476 
44,704 

492,994 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 
1907.  Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


411 
150 

317 

150 
119 

95 
130 
158 
175 

97 
102 

88 
124 

84 
103 


Out. 


1,905 
919 

2,278 

763 
150 
576 
778 
473 

1,191 
765 
641 
430 
951 
554 

1,175 


Grimsby 
Lincoln 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Lincoln- 
shire 


Pop. 


63,138 
48,784 


111,922 

388,100 
500,022 


Unions 
concerned. 


Grimsby  (pt.) 
Lincoln  (pt. ) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  7  readjustments. 


LANCASHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)4,408  409 


UNIONS. 


'  Liverpool   

Toxtetli  Park 
West  Derby 
Presoot 

Wigan   

Warrington  

Leigh 

Bolton   

Bury   

Barton-upon-Irwell 

Clorlton   

Salford   

Manchester 
Prestwich  ... 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Oldham 
Rochdale 

Haslingden  

Burnley 
Blackburn  ... 
Preston 

Fylde   

Lancast-r  

,  Barrow-in-Furness 
Ormskirk 
Clitheroe 

Chorley  

Ulverston 
arstang 
Lunesdale  . . 


Rural 


f  Gf 


Pop. 
(1901). 


147,40.: 
136,230 
529,684 
153,64b 
191,238 
100,015 
86,254 
257,587 
145,569 
114,773 
342,643 
229,450 
132,316 
196,832 
175,063 
215,624 
120,433 
115,223 
197,429 
223,520 
152,231 
93,697 
67,385 
57,586 
108,594j 
22,489 
63,001 ! 
42,793 
11,860 
6,948 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 
1907.  Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


Out. 


5,1 1 2 
1,422 
5,049 
1,370 
739 
68« 
439 
1,241 
734 
446 
3,380 
2,695 
3,727 
736 
1,011 
1,492 
877 
397 
955 
1,027 
999 
223 
268 
316 
537 
164 
252 
244 
27 
15 


Registration  County  4,437,518 


2,637 
1,562 
5,923 
2,100 
3,793 
1,183 
970 
2,818 
1,447 
820 
3,526 
2,629 
982 
1,747 
1,285 
1,456 
1,046 
742 
1,665 
2,291 
1,008 
621 
382 
720 
1,202 
190 
519 
658 
135 
55 


Barrow-in- 
Furness  . 
Blackburn . 
Bolton 
Burnley 
Bury 

Liverpool  . 


Manchester 


Oldham  .. 
Preston 
Rochdale  .. 
St.  Helen's 
Salford 
Warrington 

Wigan 
Bootle 
Blackpool  .. 
Southport  .. 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Lancashire 


>p. 


57,586 
127,626 
168,215 
97,043 
58.029 
684,958 


543.S7'. 


137,246 
112,989 
83,114 
84,410 
220,957 
64,242 

60,764 

58,556 
47,348 
48,083 

2,655,038 


1,732,005 


4,387,043 


Umons 
concerned. 


Barrow  (all) 
Blackbn.(pt) 
Bolton  (pt.) 
Burnley  (pt.) 
Bury  (part) 
Livrpl.  (all), 

Toxt.-th  Pk. 

(all),  W. 

Derby  (pt.) 
Manchester 

(all),  Chori- 

ton.  (part), 

Prestwich 

(pai  t) 

Oldham  (pt.) 
Preston  (pt.) 
tiochdale(pt) 
Prescot  (pt. ' 
Salford  (pt.) 
Warrington 
(part) 

Wigan  (pt. ) 
W.Derby(pt) 
Fylde  (part) 
Ormskirk(pt) 


11  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  53,061 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Beverley  ...  13,183 
Bridlington  ...  12,482 
Hedon        ...  1,010 


26.675 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Beverley  ...  13,183 
Smallest  U.  D  - 

Hedon  ...  1,010 
Average  U.  D.  4,824 

12  Rural  Districts. 

Pop. 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Howden  ...  12,274 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Sherburn  ...  2,186 
Average  R.  D.  7,641 


91,68? 


144,748 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  19  readjustments. 


Lincolnshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  388,100 

UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  parts  of 
Grimsby  and  Lincoln 
which  are  in  the  County 
Boroughs  ;  and  also  the 
following : — 

Gainsborough  Union, 
partly  in  Notts. 

Grantham  Union, 
partly  in  Leicester. 

Stamford  Union, 
partly  in  Rutland, 
Northampton,  and 
Hunts. 

Lincoln  is  divided 
into  the  Administra- 
tive Counties  of  Parts 
of  Lindsey,  Kesteven 
and  Holland.  Some  of 
theUnionsoverlap  these 
different  divisions. 


Lancashire. 
Pop.  (1901)  1,732,005 


UNIONS  INCLUDED: 

West  Derby  (pait) 
Prescot  (pai  t) 
Wigan  (part) 
Warrington  (part) 
Leigh 

Bolton  (part) 

Bury  (part) 

Barion-upon-Irwell 

Chorlton  (part) 

Salford  (part) 

Prestwich  (part) 

Ashton-under-Lyne  (pt. ' 

Oldham  (part) 

Rochdale  (pait) 

Haslingden 

Burnley  (part) 

Blackburn  (part) 

Preston  (pai  t) 

Fylde  (part) 

Lancaster 

Ormskirk  (part) 

Clitheroe  (part) 

Chorley 

Ulverston 

Gat  stang 

Lunesdale 

Ashton  -  under-Lyne 
Union  is  partly  in 
Cheshire,  and  Clitheroe 
is  partly  in  W.  Riding. 


28  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  149,207 
Including  Boroughs : 
Pop. 

Boston  ...  15,667 
Grantham  ...  17,593 
Stamford  ...  8,229 
Louth         ...  9,518 


51,007 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Gainsborough  17,660 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Roxby-cum- 
Risby       ...  389 
Average  U.  D.  5,329 


20  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  238,893 

Largest  R.  D, — 

GlanfordBrigg  23,823 
Smallest  K.  D  — 

Uffmgton  ...  1,C96 
Average  R.  D.  11,944 


388,100 


115  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  1,499,533 
Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop. 

Accrington  ...  43,122 
Ashton-under- 
Lyne 


Bacup 
Chorley 
Clitheroe 
Colne... 
Darwen 
Eccles 

Haslingden  . 
Hey  ward 
Lancaster 
Leigh 

Middleton  . 
Mossley 
Nelson 
Rawtenstall . 
Widhes 


.  43,890 
.  22,505 
.  26,852 
.  11,414 
.  23,000 
.  38,212 
.  34,369 
.  18,543 
.  25,458 
.  40,329 
.  40,001 
.  25,178 
.  13,452 
.  32,816 
.  31,053 
.  28,580 

498,774 


Pop. 


Largest  U.  D.— 

Ashton-under- 
Lyne        ...  43,&90 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Child  wall  ...  219 
Average  U.  D.  13,039 

19  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  232,472 

Largest  R.  D. — 

West   Lanca-  Pop. 
shire         ...  26,645 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Wigan  ...  6,045 
Average  R.  D.  12,235 


1,732,005 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


CHESHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  815,099 


UNIONS. 


S 


("Stockport 
J  Bucklow 
[Birkenhead.. 

Macclesfield 

Runcorn 

Northwich  .. 
I  Congleton  .. 
(  Nantwich  .. 

Tarvin 

Chester 
\  Wirral 


Registration  County* 


Pop. 
(1901). 


156,308 
79,595 

165,171 
59,354 
39,735 
54,735 
32,534 
72,993 
15,258 
54,639 
44,316 


174,638 


Paupers, 
Jan.l,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagran  is. 


In. 


1,174 
384 

1,224 
375 
175 
260 
229 
361 
26 
505 
198 


Out 


1,762 
613 

1,858 
886 
567 
946 
735 

1,527 
224 
937 
548 


*Le?s  Hawarden,  transferred  to  Flint. 


DERBYSHIRE.  Pop.  (1901)  620,322 


UNIONS. 


Pop. 
(1901). 


<  { Derby 
g  \  Chesterfield... 
£j  ( Glossop 
Semi-  J  Shardlow 
Rural \  Hayfield 

(Belper 
■4    Ashbourne  ... 
g  ^Bakewell  ... 
jy  Chapel-en-le- 

\  Frith   

Registration  County 


115,763 
132,856 
25,677 
55,462 
14,432 
66,809 
19,894 
33,661 

26,478 


491,032 


Paupers, 
Jan.l,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


707 
626 
125 
170 

44 
336 

81 
138 

97 


Out 


2,185 
3.071 
259 
906 
169 
1,034 
325 
589 

388 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.  Pop.  (1901)  514,578 


Paupers, 

Jan.l,  1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

%  f Mansfield  ... 

81,618 

365 

2,206 

g  \  Basford   

146,747 

437 

2,792 

fD  [  Nottingham 

239,743 

1,826 

3,640 

Semi-  (  East  Retford  ... 

25,619 

117 

658 

Rural \  Newark 

30,871 

151 

756 

^  f  Worksop   

39,240 

195 

1,200 

—  Southwell   

19,114 

93 

484 

a  [  Bingham   

13,753 

54 

230 

Registration  County 

596,705 

RUTLANDSHIRE.   Pop.   (1901)  19,709 


UNIONS. 


Rural 


f  Oakham 


'  \  Uppingham  .. 
Registration  County 


Paupers, 

Jan.l,  1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

10,446 

60 

239 

10,297 

70 

202 

20,743 

County  Boroughs. 


Birkenhead 

Chester 
Stockport . . . 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Cheshire 


Pop. 


110,915 

38,309 
78,897 


228,121 
599,070 


827,191 


Unions 
concerned. 


Birkenhead 

(part) 
Chester  (pt.) 
Stockport 

(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would,  involve  4  readjustments. 


Derby 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Derbyshire 


Pop. 


105,912 


504,610 


610,522 


Unions 
concerned. 


Derby  (part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  5  readjustments. 


Nottingham 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Notting- 
hamshire. 


Pol 


Cheshire. 
(1901)  599,070 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


39  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  429,261 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 


Congleton  . . 
Crewe 

Dukinfield  .. 

Hyde 

Macclesfield 
Stalybridge 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first  I 
column  except  the  parts  | 
of  Birkenhead,  Chester, 
and  Stockport  included 
in  the  County  Boroughs, 
and  a  portion  of  Stock- 
port  which  is  in  Lanca-  j 
shire. 


10,707 
42,074 
18,929 
32,766 
34,624 
27,673 

166,773 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Wallasey  ...  53,579 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Buglawton...  1,452 
Average  U.  D.  11,007 


13  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  169,809 
Largest  R.  D.—  Pop. 

Runcorn     ..  23,244 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Tintwistle  ...  2,105 
Average  R.  D.  13,062 


599,070 


Derbyshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  504,610 


UNIONS  INCLUDED 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  part  of 
Derby  which  is  in  the 
County  Borough,  and 
the  following  : — 
Shardlow  Union,  partly 
in  Leicester  and  Notts. 
Ashbourne  Union, 

partly  in  Stafford. 
Hayfield  Union,  partly 

in  Cheshire. 


Pop. 


239,743 


274,716 


514,459 


Unions 
concerned. 


Nottingham 
(all) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
ivould  involve  6  readjustments. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  3  readjustments. 


Nottinghamshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  274,716 

UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Mansfield  (part) 
Basford  (part) 
East  Retford 
Newark  (part) 
Worksop  (part) 
Southwell 
Bingham  (part) 

Manfield  and  Basford 

Unions  are  partly  in 

Derby 
Newark  Union  is  partly 

in  Lincoln 
Worksop     Union  is 

partly  in  West  Riding 

and  in  Derby 
Bingham     Union  is 

partly  in  Leicester 


Rutlandshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  19,709 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Oakham  (part) 
Uppingham  (part) 

Oakham  is  partly  in 
Leicester,  and  Up- 
pingham is  partly  in 
Leicester  and  in 
Northampton 


29  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  249,596 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 


Chesterfield. 
Glossop 
Ilkeston 


27,185 
21,526 
25,384 

74,09.5 


Lsrgest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Chesterfield  27,185 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

South  Darley  78S 
Average  U.  D.  8,607 


14  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  255,014 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Chesterfield  68,560 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Sudbury  ...  2,547 
Average       ...  18.215 


504,610 


15  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  155,995 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

East  Retford  12,340 
Mansfield  ...  21,445 
Newark       ...  14,992 


48,777 


Largest  U.  D.—  Pop. 

Mansfield  ...  21,445 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Warsop  ...  2,132 
Average  U.  D.  10,400 


10  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  118,721 
Largest  R.  D.—  Pop. 

Basford     ...  38,365 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Misterton  ...  3,618 
Aveiage  R.  D.  11,872 


274,716 


3  Rural  Districts 

Largest  R.  D.  - 

Oakham 
Smallest  R.  D.- 

Ketton 
Average  R.  D. 


.  Pop. 
Pop. 
10,065 

2,835 
6,570 


19,703 


19,709 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


LEICESTERSHIRE.  Pop.  (1901)  434,019 


County  Boroughs. 


Administrative  County. 


UNIONS. 


Urban — Leicester 

^  /Market  Harborough 

Blaby   

Hinckley  ... 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 


~  ^  Loughborough 
^  Barrow-upon-Soar 

l,Mel ton  Mowbray  ... 
^  ( Lutterworth 

g  4  Billesdon   

pt5  [Market  Bosworth... 

Registration  County 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1, 

1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

(1901). 

and 

V«gr 

ants. 

In. 

Out. 

211,579 

1,722 

5,531 

19,187 

104 

437 

24.895 

73 

609 

23,940 

100 

564 

44,241 

186 

1,105 

34,897 

164 

765 

25,528 

134 

765 

22,210 

138 

468 

11,0.9 

74 

181 

6,172 

36 

142 

17,254 

67 

336 

440,932 

WARWICKSHIRE.  Pop.  (1901)  897,835 


UNIONS. 


Birmingham 
Aston 

Nuneaton  ... 
F  oleshill 
Coventry  ... 

Atherstone 

Rugby 

Solihull  ... 

Warwick . . . 

Alcester  ... 
Meriden 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Shipston-on-Stour. 
Southam 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


245,216 
312,263 
28,120 
17,002 
70,296 
17,729 
34,328 
48,618 
54,906 
20,979 
11,346 
20,842 
15,053 
9,903 

906,601 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 
1907.  Les, 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


Leicester  ... 

Adminis. 
County  of 
Leicester- 
shire ... 


Pop. 


211,579 


225,911 


437,490 


Unions 
concerned. 


Leicester(all) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to    County  Authori- 
ties would  involve  5  readjust- 
ments. 


In. 


3,528 
1,877 

99 

53 
561 

79 
167 
211 
377 
149 

88 
193 
134 

69 


Out, 


1,517 
1,924 
542 
323 
435 
323 
706 
584 
897 
577 
231 
504 
576 
316 


Birmingham 


Coventry  .. 


ADxMINIS. 

County  of 
Warwick 
shire  .. 


Pop. 


522,204 


69,978 


592,182 


347,722 


939,904 


Unions 
concerned 


Leicestershire. 
Pop.  (1901)  225,911 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Leices- 
ter, which  is  in  the 
County  Borough,  and 
the  following : — 

Lutterworth  Union, 

partly  in  Warwick 
Market  Harborough 

Union,     partly  in 

Northampton 
Ashby  -  de  -  la  -  Zouch 

Union,     partly  in 

Derby 
Loughborough  Union, 

partly  in  Notts 
Melton  Mowbray 

Union,     partly  in 

Notts. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


11  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  88,409 
Including  Boroughs ; 

Pop. 

Loughborough  21,508 


B'gham  (all) 
Aston  (pt.). 
King's  Nor- 
ton (part) 

Cov'ntryfpt.) 


King's  Norton  Union  is  partly  in 

Worcester. 
fAtherstone  Union  is  partly  in 

Leicester. 
Rugby  Union  is  partly  in  North- 
ampton. 

Solihull  and  Alcester  Unions  are 

partly  in  Worcester. 
Stratford-on-Avon  Union  is  partly 

in  Worcester  and  in  Gloucester. 
Shipston-on-Stour  Union  is  partly 

in  Worcester  and  in  Gloucester. 

Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  11  readjust- 
ments. 


STAFFORDSHIRE.  Pop.  (1901)  1,234,505 


UNIONS. 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers 
Jan.  1, 
1907.  Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


(Newcastle-under- 

Lyme 
Wolstanton  and 
2      Burslem  ... 
«'  (  Stoke-upon- Trent . . . 
Wolverhampton  ■■■ 

Walsall   

West  Bromwich    . . . 

^Dudley   

Stafford   

J  Stone   

«  Leek... 

g  I  Burton-upon-Trent 

[7  J  Tarn  worth  

Lichfield   

Cannock   

^Seisdon   

f  Cheadle 
RuRAL  \  Uttoxeter  ... 

Registration  County 


40,345 

98,918 
155,516 
154,591 
118,607 
172,189 
152,127 
31,302 
19,639 
42,400 
92,814 
24,667 
42,542 
47,636 
18,152 
24,6  57 
15,808 

1.251.910 


In.  Out. 


322 

601 
1,373 
1,271 
740 
1,045 
762 
291 
119 
153 
603 
113 
279 
297 
61 
113 
107 


725 

2,795 
3,497 
3,046 
3.004 
2,842 
3,744 
747 
354 
962 
1,770 
461 
866 
941 
331 
581 
296 


Pop. 

Unions 

concerned. 

Burton-on- 

Burton-on- 

Trent  ... 

50,386 

Trent(part) 

Dudley    . . . 

48,733 

Dudley  (part) 

Hanley   . . . 

61,599 

Stoke-on- 

Trent(part) 

Walsall  ... 

86,430 

WalsalPfpt.) 

West  Brom- 

West Brom- 

wich 

65,175 

wich  (part)! 

Wolver- 

Wolver- 

hampton 

94,187 

hampton 

(part) 

406,510 

Adminis. 

County  of 

Stafford- 

shire. 

824,603 

1,231,113 

Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  11  readjust- 
ments. 


Warwickshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  347,722 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Loughborough  21,508 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Thurmaston  ...  1,732 
Average  U.  D.  ..  8,037 


13  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  137,502 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Barrow-upon- 

Soar   21,623 

Smallest  R.  D.— 

Hallaton  ...  1,925 
Average R.D.  ...10,577 


225,911 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Aston  (part) 
Nuneaton 
Foleshill 
Coventry  (part) 
Atherstone  (part) 
Rugby  (part) 
Solihull  (part) 
Warwick 
Alcester  (part) 
Meriden 

Stratford-on-Avon(pt. 
Shipston-on-Stour  (pt. 
Southam 

See  note  t  Col.  2 


Staffordshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  824,603 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  with  the  follow 
ing  exceptions : — 

Parts  of  Burton-on- 
Trenl,Dudley,Stoke- 
on-Trent,  Walsall, 
West  Bromwich,  and 
Wolverhampton  are 
in  the  County 
Boroughs 

B'ton-on-Trent  Union 
is  also  partly  in 
Derby ,  Wol  verh  am  p  - 
ton  is  partly  in  Salop, 
and  West  Bromwich 
is  partly  in  Worcester 

Uttoxeter  is  partly  in 
Derby,  and  Tam- 
woith  is  partly  in 
Warwick 


10  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  202,963 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Royal  Leaming- 
ton Spa  ...26,888 
Stratford-on- 
Avon         ...  8,310 
Sutton  Cold- 
field   14,264 

Warwick  ...11,889 


61,351 

Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Aston  Manor  77,326 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Bulkington  ...  1,548 
Average  U.  D... 20,296 


16  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  144,759 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Foleshill  ...17,002 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Coventry  ...  318 
Average R.  D....  9,047 

347,722 


36  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  592,394 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 
...38,766 
...  7,902 
...35,815 


Burslem 
Lichfield 
Longton 
Newcastle 

under-Lyme  19,914 
Stafford  ...20,895 
Stoke  -  upon  - 

Trent  ...30,458 
Tarn  worth  ...  7,271 
Wednesbury  ...26,554 


187,575 

Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Handsworth  ...52,921 
Smallest  U.D.— 

Perry  Barr  ...  2,348 
Average  U.  D....  16,455 


19  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  232  209 
Largest  R.  D.—  Pop. 

Wolstanton  ...36,970 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Dudley  ...  11 
Average  R.  D....  12,222 


824,603 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Fop.  (1901)  488,338 


UNIONS. 


'Stourbridge 

Worcester... 

King's  Norton 

Kidderminster 

Upton-upon-Severn 

Evesham  ... 

Persliore  ... 

Droitwitch 

s  Bromsgrove 

RURAL^^  - 
1_  Marti  ey 


Registration  County 


Pop. 

(1901). 


92,482 
47,793 
187,087 
40,769 
29,316 
17,629 
12,754 
18,374 
35,630 
7,005 
11,980 


500,819 


Paupei  s, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


506 
504 
1,016 
458 
170 
151 
91 
66 
192 
62 
107 


County  Borcughs. 


Out. 


2,093 
935 

2,450 
991 
688 
354 
412 
587 
700 
81 
368 


Worcester 
Sinethwick 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Worces- 
tershire 


Pop. 


46,624 
54,539 


101,103 


358,377 


Unions 
concerned. 


Worcester 

(part) 
King's  Nor 

ton  (part) 


SALOP.    Pop.  (1901)  239,324 


UNIONS. 


U-AN{S^on::: 

,  j  f  Ludlow  ... 
g  ^  J  Bri  Ignorth 

Hp  |  Atcham  

m&  t  Oswestry 

/Clun   

Church  Stretton  ... 
Cleobury  Mortimer 

Shifnal   

Ellesmeie  ... 

Wem   

Whitchurch 

Drayton   

^Newport  ... 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901) 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


23,845 
25,854 
18,373 
14,485 
49,440 
28,262 
8,491 
5,295 
8,870 
11,801 
14,486 
10,415 
12,060 
13,849 
13,562 


259.C 


In.  Out. 


154 
142 
127 
131 
485 
243 
53 
41 
47 
60 
69 
85 
81 
55 
92 


481 
389 
409 
217 
188 
552 
167 
64 
90 
255 
141 
158 
143 
218 
224 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  634,729 


UNIONS. 


a  < 

w  B 


f  Bristol 
URBAN \  Gloucester  ... 
[  Cheltenham 
Westbury-on 
Severn 

Stroud   

Cirencester 
Tewkesbury 
Chipping  Sodbury 

Thornbury  

Dursley   

Newent   

Wheatenhurst 

Tetbury   

Northleach 
Stow-on-the-Wold 
s  Winchcomb 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


339,043 
58,734 
57,882 

22,864 
39,974 
19,620 
12,709 
22.104 
18,4S7 
11,336 
8,249 
0,105 
6,145 
8,100 
8,151 
8,S25 


648,627 


Paupers, 
Jan. 1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out 


3,965 
336 
420 

184 
271 

158 
84 
89 

143 
03 
72 
62 
45 
82 
69 
71 


1,155 
942 
1,153 

628 
766 
524 
375 
828 
591 
363 
314 
161 
223 
199 
319 
216 


459,540 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  Count}/  Authorities 
would  involve  7  readjustments. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  11  readjustments. 


Bristol  ... 
Gloucester 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Glouces- 
tershire 


Pop. 


328,945 
47,955 


376,900 


331,539 


708,439 


Unions 
concerned. 


Bristol  (all) 
Gloucester 
(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
ivould  involve  6  readjustments. 


Administrative  County. 


Worcestershire. 
Pop.  (1901)  358,377 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  parts  of 
Worcester  and  King's 
Norton,  which  are  in 
the  County  Boroughs, 
and  the  following  : — 

Stourb  idge  Union, 
partly  in  S  afford 

Kind's  Norton  Union, 
partly  in  Birming- 
ham C.  B. 

Evesham  Union, 
partly  in  Gloucester 

Tenbury  Union,  part- 
ly in  Salop  and  in 
Hereford 


Salop. 
Pop.  (1901)  239,783 


The  following  Unions 
are  only  partly  in 
Salop  : — 

Ludlow,  remainder  in 
Hereford 

Atcham,  remainder  in 
Montgomery 

Oswestry,  remainder 
in  Denbigh 

Clun,  remainder  in 
Montgomery 

Cleobury  Mortimer, 
remainder  in  Wor- 
cester 

Shifnal,  remainder 
in  Stafford 

Ellesmere,  remainder 
in  Flint 

Whitchurch,  remain- 
der in  Flint  and  in 
Cheshire 

Drayton,  remainder 
in  Stafford 

Newport,  remainder 
in  Stafford 

Other  Unions  in  Salop 
Administrative  County  j 
as    shown    in  first 
column. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 

13  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  197,017 
Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop- 

Bewdley  . . .  2,860 
Droitwich  ...  4,201 
Evesham  ...  7,101 
Kidderminster  24,6S1 


38,849 


Largest  U.  D. — 

King's  Norton  Pop. 
&  Noithfield  57,122 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Bewdley  ...  2,866 
Average  U.  D. — 15,155 

16  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  161,360 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Yardley       ...  33,946 
Smallest'  R.  D.— 
Winchcomb 
(part  of)      ...  116 
Average  R  D....  10,085 

358,377 


14  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  103,905 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Bishop's  Casi  ie  1 ,378 
Bridgnorth  ...  0,052 
Ludlow  ...  4,552 
Oswestry  ...  9,579 
Shrewsbury  ...  28,395 


Gloucestershire. 
Pop.  (1901)  331,539 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  in  first  column 
except  Bristol  and  part 
of  Gloucester,  which 
are  in  the  County 
Boroughs,  and  the  fol 
lowing  : — 

Tewkesbury  Union, 
partly  in  Worcester 

Newent  Union,  partly 
in  Worcester 

Tetbury  Union,  part- 
ly in  Wilts. 

Stow  -  on  -  the  -  Wold 
Union,  partly  in 
AVorcester 

Winchcomb  Union, 
partly  in  Worcester 


Wenlock 


15,866 


65,822 


Largest  U.  D.  —  Pop. 

Shrewsbury  ...  28,395 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Church  Stretton  816 
Average  U.  1). ...  7,422 


17  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  135,878 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Atcham  ...20,895 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Burford  ...  1.233 
Average  R,  D.  7,993 


239,783 


14  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  101,839 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Chellenhani  ...  49,439 
Tewkesbury  ...  5,419 


54,858 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Cheltenham  ...  49,439 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Awre   1,090 

Average  U.  D.  7,274 


23  Rural  Districts. 


Largest  B.  D.- 
Stroud 

Smallest  R.  D.- 
Faringdon 
(part  of) 

Average  R.  D. 


Pop. 
Pop. 

27,793 


1,179 

9,987 


229,700 


331,539 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


HEREFORDSHIRE,    Top.  (1901)  114,380 


UNIONS. 


Semi  (Hereford 

Rural  ?ore.  ■■: 

( Leominster 

( Ledbury 

i  Ross  

gjWeobley  ... 
p3    Bromyard  ... 

\  Kington 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901) 


34,653 
7,325 
13,341 
13,733 
16,117 
6,951 
9,907 
10,522 


112,549 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatic  i 

and 
Vagrants. 


211 
71 
67 
113 
123 
48 
92 
94 


Out. 


745 
250 
319 
534 
500 
215 
276 
277 


SOMERSETSHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  508,256 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1,1907. 

L 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901) 

Lunatics 

and 
Vagran  ts. 

Ia. 

Out. 

Urban— Bath  

77,604 

720 

1,113 

/  Wellington  

18,314 

89 

445 

Taunton 

38,653 

187 

320 

Bridgwater  

33,655 

172 

837 

Veovil 

27,381 

117 

819 

Frome 

22,172 

163 

501 

M 

Shepcon  Mallet 

15,076 

124 

398 

f-H 

Wells   

23,650 

167 

462 

Axbridge   

47,922 

170 

1,187 

m 

Glutton   

25,763 

131 

917 

Keynsham  ... 

36,175 

114 

817 

\  Long  Ash  ton 

24,138 

152 

681 

rWilliton   

16,973 

104 

488 

Dulverton   

4,609 

27 

117 

ii 

Langport   

13,459 

65 

370 

Chard  

24,250 

112 

684 

Wincanton  

16,399 

131 

447 

Registration  County 

460,193 

CORNWALL.    Pop.  (1901)  322,333 


UNIONS. 


Urban 


j  Falmouth 
I  Redruth 

0  f  St.  Germans  .. 
Rural  1  Bodmin 

1  L"  [Penzance 

Stratton   

/  Camelford  

!hj  Launceston  

<  J  Liskeard   

5    St.  Colomb  Major  .. 


■A 


St.  Austell 
Truro 
^  Helston 


Registration  County 
Scilly  Isles   


Pop. 
(1901) 


atipers, 
Jan.  1,1907, 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


23,171 
48,109 
21,147 
19,263 
49,287 
7,316 
7,188 
14,310 
23,946 
15,428 
32,937 
33,624 
20,773 


316,499 
2,092 

318,591 


In.  Out. 


110 
259 
70 
91 
144 
47 
37 
70 
121 
74 
175 
177 
111 


602 
1,395 
496 
451 
722 
243 
216 
303 
698 
410 
873 
847 
405 


County  Boroughs. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  4  readjustments. 


Administrative  County. 


Herefordshire 
Pop.  (1901)  114,125 


Bath 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Somerset- 
shire. 


Pop. 


49,839 


385,111 


434,950 


Unions 
concerned. 


Bath  (part) 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  in  first  column; 
except  the  following  : — 

Ledbury  Union,  ptly. 

in  Worcester 
Ross  Union,  partly  in 

Gloucester 

Hereford  Union,  ptly. 

in  Monmouth 
Kington  Union,  ptly. 

in  Radnor 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


Somersetshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  385,111 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  parts  of 
Bath  (in  County  Bor- 
ough), Wellington  (in 
Devon),  and  Keynsham 
(in  Gloucester). 


Transfer  oj  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  3  readjustments. 


Cornwall. 
Pop.  (1901)  322,334 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
ivould  involve  1  readjustment. 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  part  of 
Launceston,  which  is  in 
Devon. 


6  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  37,377 

Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop. 

Hereford  ...  21,382 
Leominster...  5,826 


27,208 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Hereford  ...  21,382 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

Bromyard  ...  1,663 
Average  U.  D.  6,229 


11  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  76,748 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Hereford  ...  13,271 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Whitchurch  1,550 
Average  R.  D.  6,977 


114,125 


21  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  139,282 

Including  Boroughs  : 


Bridgwater 
Chard 

Glastonbury 
Taunton 
Wells 
Yeovil 


Pop. 

15,209 
4,437 
4,016 

21,087 
4,849 
9,861 

59,459 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Taunton  ...  21,087 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

Wiveliseombe  1,417 
Average  U.  D.  6,632 


17  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  245,829 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Bath   27,765 

Smallest  R.  D. — 

Dulverton  ...  4,609 
Average  R.  D.  14,461 


385,111 


25  Urban  Districts. 

Pop. 

Including  Boroughs 


130,331 


Pop. 

Bodmin 

5,353 

Falmouth  .. 

.  11,789 

Helston 

3,088 

Launceston.. 

.  4,053 

Liskeard 

4,010 

Lostwithiel.. 

.  1,331 

Penryn 

3,190 

Penzance  .. 

13,136 

St.  Ives 

6,699 

Saltash 

3,357 

Truro 

11,562 

67,568 

Largest  U.  D.  —  Pop. 

Camborne  ...  14,726 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Hayle  ...  1,084 
Average  U.  D.  5,213 

16  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  182,003 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop 

St.  Austell  29,597 
Smallest  R.  D. — 
Holswortliy 

(pt.  of)  329 
Average  R.  D.  12,000 

322,334 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


DEVONSHIRE.    Fop.  (1901)  661,315 


UNIONS. 


[  Exeter 
*3    Newton  Abbot 
«  (  Plymouth  ... 
East  Stonehou-e 
{ Devonport  ... 
I  Homton  ... 


St.  Thomas 
Totnes  ... 
Barnstaple 
Bideford  ... 
/Ax minster  ... 
Kings  bridge 
Plympton  St.  Mary 
Tavistock  ... 
Okehampion 
Crediton 
Tiverton 
South  Molton 
Torrington  ... 
\Holsworthy... 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901) 


37,718 
80,312 
107,636 
1.5,111 
70,437 
20,285 
55,372 
41,445 
42,060 
20,603 
15,623 
16,133 
21,368 
26,907 
15,756 
15,553 
27,378 
13,812 
12,501 
8,687 


664,697 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants, 


In. 


303 
507 
887 
74 
342 
100 
252 
191 
225 
84 
111 
90 
116 
121 
98 
81 
153 
85 
69 
60 


Out. 


452 
1.787 
2,911 
287 
929 
673 
1,297 
1,082 
1,367 
590 
559 
512 
575 
574 
464 
501 
786 
360 
454 
211 


DORSETSHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  202,936 


UNIONS. 


Urban  |£?ole 

(  \\  eymoutli 

C  Dorchester 

\  Cerne 

(  Bridport 

Shaftesbury 

Sturminster 

Blandford  ... 

Wimborne  and 

Cranborne 

Sherborne  ... 

Beaminster . . . 

Wareham  and 

Purbeck 

Registration  County 


Semi- 
Rural 


Pop. 
(1901). 


32,337 
42,926 
18,937 

5,064 
12,708 
12,955 

8,804 
12,457 

17,110 
11,485 
9,184 

16,001 


Pauper: 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


178 
238 
106 
23 
93 
78 
79 
80 

113 

135 
92 

83 


199,968 


Out 


1 ,426 
850 
519 
178 
493 
410 
294 
244 

631 
446 
397 

471 


WILTSHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  273,869 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

t t            f  Swindon  and 
UEBAN    1  Highworth 

59,285 

397 

1,306 

'  Calne   

8,071 

60 

228 

< 

Marlborough 

8,458 

71 

128 

PS 

Es 

Devizes 

19,602 

162 

487 

P?  < 

Trowbridge  and 
Melksham 

i— i 

18,416 

155 

311 

s 

w 

Bradford-on-Avon... 

9,585 

90 

188 

w 

Salisbury   

'Cricklade  and  Woot- 

29,977 

207 

702 

ton  Bassett 

11,357 

92 

331 

Malmesbury 

12,676 

102 

299 

Chippenham 

22,959 

151 

686 

Westbury  and 

t 

Whorwellsdown . . . 

9,704 

45 

348 

Warminster 

11,781 

97 

412 

PS 

Pewsey  ... 

11,211 

101 

385 

Amesbury  

8,268 

55 

215 

Wilton   

9,670 

83 

232 

Tisbury   

7,714 

79 

249 

Mere...   

5,210 

44 

179 

Registration  County 

263,944 

County  Boroughs. 


Devonport 
Exeter 


Plymouth...  107,636 


Pop. 


70,437 
47,185 


225,258 

Adminis. 
County  of 
Devon- 
shire   ...  43( 


662,196 


Unions 
concerned. 


Devonport 

(all) 
Exeter  (all) 

St.  Thomas 

(part) 
Plymouth 

(all) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Laic  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  4  readjustments. 


Administrative  County. 


Devonshire 
Pop.  (1901)  438,938 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Devon- 
port,  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
and  part  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  are  in  the  County 
Boroughs  ;  and  also  the 
following : — 

Axminster  Ui,ion, 
partly  in  Dorset. 

Tavistock  Union, 
partly  in  Cornwall. 

Holsworthy  Union, 
partly  in  Cornwall. 


Dorsetshire 
Pop.  (1901)  202,063 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column. 


Wiltshire 
Pop.  (1901)  271,394 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


34  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  213,844 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Barnstaple  14,137 
Bideford  . . .  8,754 
Dartmouth  6,579 
Gt.  Torrington  3,241 
Honiton  ...  3,271 
Okehampton  2,569 
South  Molton  2,848 
Tiverton  ...  10,382 
Torquay  ...  33,625 
Totnes       ...  4,035 


89,441 

Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Torquay  ...  33,625 
Smallest  L*.  D. — 

Seaton  ...  1,325 
Average  U.  D.  6,290 


18  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  223,094 
Pop. 
26,008 


Largest  R.  D.- 
St. Thomas... 

Smallest  R.  D. 
Broad  wood- 
widg<r  ... 

Average  R.  D. 


2,460 
12,394 


436,938 


13  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  100,406 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

BlandfordForum3,649 
Bridport  ...  5,710  ' 
Dorchester...  9,458 
Lyme  Regis  2,095 
Poole  ...  19,463 
Shaftesbury  2,027 
Wareham'...  2,003 
Weymouth  and 
MeicombeRegis  19,843 


64,248 


Largest  U.  D.  —  Pop. 

Weymouth  and 

MeicombeRegis  19,843 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Wareham  ...  2,003 
Average  U.  D.  7,724 

12  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  101,657 

Largest  R.  D. — 

Wimborne  and  Pop. 
Cranborne  13.414 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Poole  ...  4,779 
Average  R.  D.  8,471 


202,063 


13  Urban  Districts. 


Pop.  112,631 


Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Calne  ...  3,457 
Chippenham  5,074 
Devizes  . . .  6,532 
Malmesbury  2,854 
Marlborough  3,046 
Salisbury  ...  17,117 
Swindon  . . .  45,006 
Wilton       ...  2,203 


Largest  U.  D.-- 
Swindon 

Smallest  U.D.- 
Wilton 

Average  U.  D. 


85,289 

Pop. 

45,006 

2.203 
8,664 


429. 


19  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  158,763 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Chippenham  17,885 
Smallest  R.  D.-- 

Tetbury  (part  of)  356 
Average  R.  D.  8,356 

271,394 


3  N 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  ; 


Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


NORFOLK.    Pop.  (1901)  460,120 


County  Boroughs. 


Administrative  GoHiity. 


UNIONS. 


^  fGfc.  Yarmouth 
<  J  Norwich 
»  [  King's  Lynn 


West 


East  and 

Flegg 
Small  burgh  ... 
Erpingham  ... 
Aylsham 
St.  Faith's  ... 
Forehue 
Henstead 
Bio  del  d 
Loddon  and 
Clavering 
Depwade 
Way  land 
Mitford  and 
Launditch 
Walsingham 
Dockiog 
Freehriclge  Lynn 
Downham  ... 
Swaffham  ... 
.Thetford  ... 


Registration  County.  467,754 


Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 
1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

50  704 
111,742 
20,950 

515 
847 
178 

1,226 
2,903 
554 

9,803 
17,329 
22,263 
17,053 
12,567 
11,329 
10,358 
11,836 

46 
98 
127 
131 
84 
75 
97 
63 

312 
761 
697 
591 
410 
408 
238 
256 

12,393 
23,860 
13,793 

84 
212 
103 

324 
714 
475 

23,982 
19,621 
17,634 
11,847 
17,309 
11,015 
20,366 

152 
107 
122 
79 
96 
97 
158 

921 
675 
723 
461 
626 
343 
695 

467,754 

Great  Yar- 
mouth 

Norwich  .. 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Norfolk 


SUFFOLK.    Pop.  (1901)  384,293 


UNIONS. 


- 

o5 


X 


(Bury    St.  Ed 
Urbane  munds 
[  Ipswich 
Woodbridge 
Wangford... 
Mutford  and 
Lothingland 
f  Kisbridge  ... 

Sudbury   

Cosford 
Thingoe 

Mildenball  

Stow  

Hartismere  ... 
Hoxne 

Bos  mere  and 

Claydon  

Sam  ford 
Plomesgate  ... 
\  Blything   


6< 


Registration  County.  361,900 


Pop. 
(1901). 


16,255 
66,630 
25,582 
14,885 

43,338 
16,049 
27,040 
14,863 
14,528 
8,290 
19,167 
13,514 
10,221 

14,097 
12,253 
19,611 
25,577 


Pau  pers, 

Jan.  i 

1907. 

Less 

Lunatics 

and 

Vagran  ts 

In. 

Out. 

131 

718 

752 

1,011 

124 

618 

133 

345 

276 

907 

132 

619 

196 

739 

107 

670 

108 

651 

89 

333 

157 

601 

132 

516 

49 

'512 

87 

470 

92 

176 

112 

749 

182 

693 

ESSEX.    Pop.  (1901).  1.085.771 


UNIONS. 


("West  Ham 
Urban -j  Romford 
\  Colchester 
Epping 
Orsett 
Billericay 
Chelmsford  ... 
Rochford 
Tendring 
Halstead 
Ongar 
Maldon 
Lex den  and 

Winstree  ... 
Braintree 
Dunmow 
Saffron  Walden 


< 

P 


«  < 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901) 


580,396 
95,45c 
38,373 
30,46! 
33,746 
22,436 
36,297 
51,170 
45,025 
16,249 
10,044 
23,117 

21,146 
26,893 
15,70? 
16,13-2 


1,062,641 


Paupers, 
Ian.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out 


4,340 
571 
309 
209 
194 
264 
357 
297 
243 
117 
100 
180 

163 
248 
14 
128 


13041 
1,855 
619 
822 
835 
699 
877 
1,026 
983 
363 
282 
772 

60t 
836 
573 
583 


Pop. 


51,316 
111,732 


Gt.  Yarm'tb 
(ail)  Flegg 
part) 

Norwich  .(all) 


163,058 


313,495 


476,553 


Unions 
concerned. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  2  readjustments. 


Norfolk- 
Pop.  (1901)  313,495 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Great 
Yarmouth,  Norwich, 
and  part  of  Flegg, 
which  are  in  the 
County  Boroughs ;  and 
also  part  of  Thetford 
which  is  in  Suffolk. 


Ipswich  ... 
Alminis. 
County  of 
Suffolk  * 


Pop. 


66,630 
306,723 


373,353 


Unions 
concerned. 


Ipswich  (all) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  2  readjustments. 


*Suffolk  is  divided  into  2 
Administrative  areas,  East  and 
West.  If  these  divisions  are 
retained,  further  readjustment 
will  be  necessary. 


Suffolk. 
Pop.  (1901)  306,723 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Ipswich, 
included  in  the  County 
Borough,  and  parts  of 
Risbridge  and  Sud- 
bury, which  are  in 
Essex. 


West  Ham 
Adminis. 
County  of 
Essex 


267,358 
816,640 


1,083,998 


Unions 
concerned. 


West  Ham 
(pt.) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  A  uthorities 
would  involve  1  readjustment. 


Essex. 
Pop.  (1901)818,640 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  the  part 
of  West  Ham  which  is 
in  the  County  Borough. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 

11  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  55,433 

Including  Borouchs  : 
Pop. 

King's  Lynn... 20,288 
Thetford'      ...  -1,613 

24,901 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

King's  Lynn. ..20,288 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

New 

Hunstanton  1,893 
Average  U.  D....  5,039 


21  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  258,062 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Erpingham  ...18,482 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

King's  Lynn...  662 
Average  R.  D.  12,289 

313,495 


17  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  109,665 

Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Aldeburgh  ...  2.405 
Beccles      ...  6,898 

Eye  2,004 

Lowestoft  ...29,850 
South  wold  ...  2,800 
Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds ...16,255 
Sudbury    ...  7,109 

67,321 

Largest  U.  D.  Pop. 

Lowestoft  ...29,850 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

Saxmundham  1,452 
Average  U.  D. . . .  6,451 


18  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  197,058 
Largest  R.  D.  Pop. 


Blything 
Smallest  R 

Moulton 
Average  R.  D 


D.- 


.17,272 

.  2,350 
.10,948 


306,723 


41  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  575,864 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 


Chelmsford.. 

Colchester  .. 

Harwich 

Maldon 

Saffron  Wal- 
den 

Southend-on- 
Sea 


12,580 
38,373 
10,070 
5,565 

5,896 

28,857 

131,341 


Largest  U.  D —  Pop. 

Ley  ton  ...98,912 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Walton-on- 

Naze  ...  2,014 
Average  U.  D.  18,576 

17  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  240,776 
Largest  R.  D.—  Pop. 

Chelmsford  ...23,717 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Bumpstead  ...  2,541 
Average  R.  D.  14,163 

816,640 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.L.  Unions. 


County  Boroughs. 


Administrative  County. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  190,682 


UNIONS. 


Pop. 
(1901.). 


Urban— Cambridge    . . 
Semi-  Jfc^*011  ~ 

/Caxton  and  Arring- 

•j  ton  

jS  I  Linton   

s  (Newmarket  ... 

Ph  Ely   

\North  Witchford  ... 


Registration  County  200,680 


,379 
,240 
,103 
,105 

,397 
,257 
,103 
,090 
,994 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants 


In 


214 
166 
76 
234 

70 
90 
239 
130 
125 


Out 


419 
715 
245 
1,166 

336 
458 
924 
400 
399 


BEDFORDSHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  171,240 


UNIONS. 


Urban — Luton  

,  j  /Bedford  ... 
g  <  I  Biggleswade 
H  s  )  Leighton  Buz- 
rJ1*  1  zard   

Rural— Ampthill 
Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


51,174 

57,686 
26,718 

18,071 
21,323 

174,972 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In 


322 
209 
186 

106 
123 


Out. 


910 
1  272 
918 

382 
802 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  57,771 


UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907. 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In 

Out. 

H  f  Huntingdon 

x  J  St.  Ives   

£  |  St.  Neots   

18,095 
14,776 
13,879 

136 
116 
118 

383 
335 
198 

Registration  County 

46,750 

Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  4  readjustments. 


Cambridgeshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  184,759 

UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  the 
first  column  except  the 
following : — 

Wisbech  Union,  ptly. 

in  Norfolk 
Caxton  Union,  partly 

in  Huntingdon 
Linton  Union,  partly 

in  Essex 
Newmarket  Union, 

partly  in  Suffolk 

Cambridgeshire  is 
divided  into  two  Ad 
ministrative  Areas, 
Yiz.,  Cambridge  and 
Isle  of  Ely. 


7    Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  81,699 
Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop. 

Cambridge  . . .  38,379 
Wisbech     ...  9,831 


48,210 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Cambridge  ...  38,379 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

Whittlesey...  3,909 
Average  U.  D.  11,671 

11  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  103,060 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Chesterton...  23,0.15 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Thorney     ...  1,799 
Average  R.  D.  9,369  

184,759 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  1  readjustment. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  3  readjustments. 


Bedfordshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  171,707 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  part  of 
Leighton  Buzzard, 
which  is  in  Bucking 
ham. 


Huntingdonshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  54,125 


UNIONS. 

Huntingdon  is  entirely 

in  this  County 
St.  Ives  is  partly  in 

Cambridge 
St.  Neots  is  partly  in 

Cambridge  and  in 

Bedford 


7    Urban  Districts. 

Pop. 

Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Bedford  ...  35,144 
Dunstable  ...  5,157 
Luton        ..  36,404 


95,062 


76,705 


Largest  TJ.  D. —  Pop. 

Luton  ...  36,404 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Ampthill  ...  2,177 
Average  U.  D.  13,580 


6  Rural 


Largest  R 
Biggleswade 

Smallest  R.  D.- 
Eaton Socon 

Average  R.  D. 


Districts. 

Pop. 
D.—  Pop. 
21,598 


76,6J3 


3,330 
12,774_ 


171,707 


Including 


5   Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  17,891 
Boroughs : 
Pop. 

Godmanchest'r  2,017 
Huntingdon  4,201 
St.  Ives      ...  2,910 


9,188 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Ramsey      ...  4,823 
Smallest  U.  D.— 
Godmanchest'r  2,017 
Average  U.  D.  3,578 

6   Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  38,234 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Norman  Cross  10,164 
Smallest  R,  D.— 

Thrapston,  pt.  of  782 
Average  R.  D.  6,039- 


54,125 


OXFORDSHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  181,120 


UNIONS. 


UHBANjg-^On.. 

Semi-   r  Henley 
Rural  I  Banbury 

(Thame   
Bicester   
Woodstock  
Witney  ...  .. 
Chipping  Norton  .. 

Registration  County 


429. 


Pop. 
(1901). 


38,605 
22,890 
23,820 
28,555 
13,174 
12,284 
12,071 
19,283 
16,004 


186,698 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1 907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In  Out. 


142 
303 
138 
245 
103 
79 
96 
143 
119 


Oxford  ... 

Adminis. 
County  of 
Oxford- 
shire 


458 
92 
622 
1,043 
444 
400 
329 
540 
710 


Pop. 


49,336 


137,124 


186,460 


Unions 
concerned. 


Oxford  (all) 
Headingtan 
(pt.) 


Oxford  C.  B.  is  partly  in 
Berkshire. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  7  readjustments. 


Oxfordshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  137,124 


UNIONS. 

Oxford  and  part  of 
Head  ington  are  in 
the  County  Borough 

Henley  is  partly  in 
Buckingham 

Banbury  is  partly  in 
Warwick  anil  in 
Northampton 

Thame  is  partly  in 
Buckingham 

Bicester  is  partly  in 
Buckingham 

Chipping  Norton  is 
partly  in  Warwick 

Woodstock  and  Wit- 
ney are  entirely  in 
Oxfordshire 


9   Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  41,376 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Banbury     ...  12,908 

Chipping 
Norton    ...  3,780 

Henley-on- 
Thames  ...  5,984 

Woodstock...  1,684 

24,416 

Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Banbury  ...  12,968 
Smallest  U.  D.  — 

Wheatley  ...  872 
Average  U.  D.  4,597 


11  Rural  Districts. 

Pop. 
Pop. 
16,395 


D. 


Largest  R 

Witney 
Smallest  R.  D. 

Culham 
Average  R.  D 


95,748 


2,421 
8,704 


137,124 


3  N  2 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  338,038 


UNIONS. 


'  Northampton 
Kettering  ... 
Peterborough 


^  ^  |  Potterspury 
^  g  1  HarJingstone  .. 
xn  5  \  Wellingborough 
'  Brackley  ... 
Towcester  ... 
Daventry  ... 
Brix worth  ... 
Thrapston  ... 
Oundle 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


89,355 
48,093 
53,859 
13,759 
11,932 
56,042 
10,718 
10,720 
17,205 
11,829 
14,941 
10,494 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out, 


594 
301 
207 
81 
49 
301 
56 
53 
115 
101 
133 
87 


2.288 
1,201 
1,600 
335 
298 
1,111 
260 
330 
367 
177 
324 
119 


County  Boroughs. 


Administrative  County 


Northamp- 
ton 

Adminis. 
County  of 
Northamp- 
tonshire.* 


Por 


87,021 


248,607 


335,628 


Unions 
concerned. 


Northamp- 
ton (pt.) 

Harding- 
stone  (pt.) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Admini- 
stration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  11  readjustments. 


1  Including  Soke  of  Peterborough, 
which  is  a  separate  administra- 
tive area.  If  this  division  is 
retained,  further  readjustment 
will  be  required. 


Northamptonshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  248,607 


UNIONS. 

The  following  Unions 
are  only  partly  in 
Northamptonshire  : — 

Peterborough,  re- 
mainder in  Hunting- 
don, Cambridge,  and 
Lincoln 

Potter.-spury,  remain- 
der in  Buckingham 

Wellingborough,  re 
mainder  in  Bedford 

Brackley,  remainder 
in  Buckingham  and 
Oxford 

Thrapston,  remainder 
in  Huntingdon 

Oundle,  remainder  in 
Huntingdon 

Parts  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Hardingstone 
are  in  the  County 
Borough.  Other  Unions 
in  Northampton  Ad- 
ministrative County  as 
shown  in  first  column. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  195,764 


UNIONS. 


,  j  { Eton   

S  =s  J  Wycombe 

s  3  1  Aylesbury 

™&  (.Newport  Pagnell 

<  f  Ameraham... 

g  J  Winslow   ...  .;. 

p3  [  Buckingham 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


34,792 
45,377 
24,865 
28,000 
22,357 
7,0.34 
10,636 


173,061 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out 


257 
280 
109 
116 
144 
24 
70 


783 
1,500 
644 
597 
713 
200 
270 


Buckinghamshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  197,046 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column. 


12  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  117,287 
Including  Boroughs  : — 
Pop. 


Brackley 
Daventry 
Higham 

Ferrers 
Peterborough 


2,467 
3,780 

2,540 
30,872 

39,659 


Largest  U.D. —  Pop. 

Peterborough  30,872 
Smallest  U.D. — 

Oundle  ...  2.404 
Average U.D....  9,774 


18  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  131,320 
Largest  R.D. —  Pop. 

Wellingb'r'ugh  17,470 
Smallest  R.D.— 
Easton-on-the- 

Hill   1,462 

Average  R.D. ...  7,296 


248,607 


11  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  67,016 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Buckingham..,  3,152 
Chepping 
Wycombe...  15,542 


18,694 


Largest  U.D.— 

Chepping  Pop. 
Wycombe...  15,542 
Smallest  U.D.— 

Beaconsfield...  1,570 
Average U. P....  6,092 


11  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  130,030 
Largest  R.  D.  —  Pop. 

Wycombe     ...  25,309 
Smallest  R.D. — 

Hambleden  ...  2,139 
Average  R.D... .  11,821 


197,046 


HERTFORDSHIRE.   Pop.  (1901)250,152 


UNIONS. 


Urban — Watford 
Ware 

Bishop  Stortford  . . . 

Hitcbin   

Hertford 

St.  Albans  

Heinel  Hempstead 
Berkhampstead    . . . 
j  C  Buntingf ord 

5  I  Royston   

B  1  Hatfield   

(.Welwyn   

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


53,936 
21,175 
21,498 
28,749 
17,036 
33,008 
17,276 
16,220 
5,020 
16,026 
7,551 
2,265 


239,760 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907. 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out. 


325 
144 
187 
205 
129 
215 
117 
73 
43 
103 
46 
o'o. 


1,122 
727 
677 
629 
402 
894 
404 
491 
185 
572 
218 
52 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Admini- 
stration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  3  readjustments. 


Hertfordshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  258,423 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  the  fol 
lowing  ;  — 

Bishop  Stortford, 
partly  in  Essex 

Berkhampstead,  ptly. 
in  Buckingham 

Royston,  partly  in 
Cambridge 


19  Urban  Districts. 

Pop. 

Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop. 

Hemel  Hemp- 

stead 

11,264 

Hertford 

9.322 

St.  Albans  ... 

16,019 

36,605 

Largest  \J.~D. — 

Pop. 

Watford 

29,327 

Smallest  U.D. — 

Baldock 

2,057 

Average  U.D. ... 

8,166 

155,150 


13  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  103,273 
Largest  R.D.—  Pop. 

Watford       ...  18,982 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Welwyn  ...  2,265 
Average  R.D.  ..  7,944 


258,423 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 


Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


County  Boroughs. 


MIDDLESEX.    Pop.  (1901)  798,738 


UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers. 
Jan.  1,1907. 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

/Staines 

33,861 

279 

578 

Uxbridge 

39,003 

303 

842 

a) 

Brentford   

178,866 

1,443 

2,710 

Hendon   

52,494 

347 

520 

r 

Willesden   

114,811 

859 

1,734 

Barnet 

58,970 

347 

735 

\ Edmonton  ... 

332,301 

1,933 

3,105 

Registration  County 

810,306 

BERKSHIRE.    Pop.  (1901)  256,509 


UNIONS. 


URBAN1  Windsor 
or.,,x   f  Newbury 
RURAL  AbingJn 
KURAL  (Maidenhead 
JHungerford  and 
Ramsbnry 
Farringdon 
Wantage 
Wa'lingford 
Bradfield  ... 
Wokingham 
^Easthampstead 


Registration  County 


Pop. 

Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

(1901). 

and 
Vagrant  is. 

In. 

Out. 

72,217 

594 

747 

40,299 

350 

431 

21,057 

185 

297 

17,325 

185 

213 

23,554 

253 

466 

15,562 

141 

412 

12,312 

95 

393 

15,608 

119 

469 

13,786 

195 

126 

18,117 

122 

97 

17,937 

150 

354 

15,757 

129 

164 

283,531 

HAMPSHIRE.    (1901)  797,634 


Pau 

jers, 

Jan.  1,1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

(1901). 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

j/portsmouth... 

188,923 

1,913 

2  555 

Alverstoke  ... 

28,884 

170 

604 

Isle  of  Wight 

82,418 

352 

1,524 

3 

Christchurch 

69,340 

352 

1,014 

Southampton 

61,319 

970 

2,378 

, South  Stoneham  ... 

80,611 

411 

2,728 

'  Havant 

11,188 

77 

243 

►3 

Fareham 

20,386 

142 

544 

< 
« 

Lymington  ... 

13,551 

74 

332 

Winchester... 

31,516 

267 

378 

Hursley 

3,680 

35 

62 

s 

Alton  ,   

16,345 

195 

337 

H 
CO 

Hartley  Wintney  ... 

30,513 

175 

538 

,  Basingstoke 

21,711 

201 

440 

^  Ring  wood  ... 

6,220 

46 

130 

Fordingbridge 

6,137 

32 

152 

New  Forest  

14,600 

80 

506 

Homsey 

10,623 

71 

260 

J 

Stockbridge 

6,130 

81 

190 

Droxford 

11,778 

74 

207 

Catheringlou 

3,068 

12 

85 

Petersfield  ... 

12,561 

76 

299 

Alresford 

6,983 

79 

150 

Whitchurch 

5.823 

47 

183 

Andover 

15,800 

154 

420 

Kingsclere  

8,500 

58 

174 

Registration  County 

768,608 

Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  Count)/  Authorities 
would  in  volve  3  readjustments. 


Beading 

ADMINIS. 
County  of 
Berkshire 


Pop. 


72,217 

180,354 
252,571 


Unions 
concerned 


Reading  (all 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  8  readjustments. 


Bourne- 
mouth    . . . 

Portsmouth 

Southamp- 
ton... 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Hamp- 
shire* 


Pop. 


47,003 
188,923 

104,824 


340,750 


458,832 


799,582 


Unions 
concerned. 


Christch'rch 

(pt.) 
Portsmouth 

(all) 

S'thampton 

(all) 
S.  Stoneh'ni 

(pt.) 


'Including  the  Isle  of  Wight 
which  is  a  separate  administra 
tive  area. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Laiv  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  in  volve  1  readjustments. 


Administrative  County. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


Middlesex. 
Pop.  (1901)  792,314 


UNIONS  INCLUDED 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions  : — 

Barnet,      pal  tly  in 

Herts 
Edmonton,  partly  in 

Herts  and  Essex 


Berkshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  180,354 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

AH  as  shown  in  first 
eolumn  except  Reading 
which  is  in  the  County 
Borough,  and 

Windsor,    partly  in 

Surrey 
Abingdon,   partly  in 

Oxford  and  in  Oxford 

C.B. 

HuDgerford,  partly  in 
Wilts 

Faringdon,  partly  in 
Oxford  and  in  Glou- 
cester 

Wallingford,  partly  in 
Oxford 

Bradfield,  partly  in 
Oxford 


Hampshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  458,832 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, 
and  parts  of  Christ- 
church  and  South  Stone- 
ham  which  are  in  the 
County  Boroughs. 


29  Urban  Districts. 

Largest  U.  D. —  I 
Willesden  ...  114 

Smallest  U.  P.— 
Kingsbury  ... 

Average  U.  D.  25 


4  Rural  Districts. 

Largest  R,  U.  I 
Staines       ...  22 

Smallest  R.  D.— 
South  Minims  2. 

Average  R.  D.  12, 


Pop.  741,149 

'op. 

,811 


lot 
557 


Pop.  51,165 
'op. 
629 


671 
791 


792,314 


7  Urban  Districts.  Pop. 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Abingdon...  6,480 
Maidenhead  12,980 
Newbury  ...  11,061 
NewWindsoi-14,130 
Wallingford  2,808 
Wokingham  3,551 


54,776 


51,010 

Largest  U.D. —  Pop. 

New  Windsor  14,130 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Wallingford  2,808 
Average  U.  D.  7,825 


11  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  125,578 
Largest  R.  D.—  Pop. 

Eastliampstead  15,757 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Wallingford  6,204 
Average  R,  D.  11,416 


180,354 


26  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  233,711 

Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Andover  ... 
Basingstoke 
Christchurch 


Lymington 
Ronisey 
Winchester 
Newport  .. 
Ryde 


6,509 
9,793 
4,204 
4,165 
4,365 
20,929 
10,911 
11,043 

71,919 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Aldershot  ...  30  974 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

East  Cowes  ...  3,196 
Average  U.  D.  8,980- 


23  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  225,121 
Largest  B.D.—  Pop. 

Isle  of  Wight  28,559 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Catherington  3,068 
Average  R.  D,  9,788 


458,832 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.  L.  Unions. 


SUSSEX.    Pop.  (1901)  605,202 


UNIONS. 


Hastings 
Eastbourne  .. 
Brighton 
Steyning 
East  Preston 
Chichester  ... 


5  /Rye  ... 
—  Battle 
g  )  Cuckfield 
^  Lewes 


Newhaven  ... 
West  Hampnett 
Hailsham 
Ticehurst 
Uckfield  ,.. 
East  Grinstead 
Horsham 
Pet  worth 
Thakeham  . . . 
Mid  hurst  ... 
Westbourne 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers 
Jan.  1, 
1907,  Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


65,556 

486 

1,216 

51,132 

318 

672 

102,320 

1,717 

1,904 

ou,  /  y  / 

1  AO*} 

38,918 

250 

862 

12,244 

92 

209 

11,057 

195 

395 

23,937 

147 

248 

26,075 

279 

529 

23,457 

291 

410 

12,132 

93 

72 

20,108 

87 

675 

15,728 

122 

386 

16,297 

114 

445 

23,606 

169 

397 

18,001 

150 

408 

28,162 

169 

527 

8,529 

71 

223 

7,302 

63 

161 

13,612 

104 

18S 

6,815 

65 

176 

605,785 

Out 


County  Boroughs. 


SURREY.    Pop.  (1901)  675,774 


UNIONS. 


5  /  Epsom   

<  J  Croydon  ... 

»  ^  Kingston   

Richmond  

Chertsey   

«  I  Guildford   

5  J  Farnham 
Dorking 
Reigate 

^  VGodstone   

Kural— Hambledon  .. 

Registration  County 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1, 

1907 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out 

62,021 

537 

609 

194,429 

1,197 

2,753 

137,716 

1,126 

1,968 
488 

49,493 

520 

40,597 

264 

661 

62,122 

500 

706 

62,458 

620 

535 

17,449 

120 

202 

42,740 

311 

429 

27,864 

239 

466 

21/660 

176 

254 

718,549 

KENT.    Pop.  (1901)  935,855 


UNIONS. 


( Bromley   

Dartford   

Gravesend  &  Milton 
Modway 

Tonbridge  ...  ... 

Canterbury 

Sheppey   

IsleofThanet 

Dover   

Elham 
'  Strood 
Mailing 

Sevenoaks   

Maidstone  

West  Ashford 

Blean   

Faversham  

Milton 
\  Eastry 

Hoo  

Hollingbourn 
Cranbrook 


g  ^  Tenterden  . . . 
East  Ashford 


Biidge 
Romney  Marsh 


Registration  County 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1, 

1907,  Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

(1901). 

and 

Vac/rants. 

In. 

Out 

85,739 

622 

1,286 

96,051 

720 

2,293 

27,196 

326 

372 

97,400 

810 

1,112 

66,803 

464 

1,380 

19,804 

253 

318 

22,275 

168 

362 

68,461 

752 

830 

48,942 

580 

636 

52.134 

433 

737 

40,336 

339 

638 

28,295 

239 

625 

30,790 

363 

583 

49,086 

430 

671 

20,559 

119 

288 

24,548 

173 

290 

26,422 

286 

351 

28,190 

405 

316 

31,533 

329 

275 

4,262 

45 

105 

12,546 

140 

161 

12,944 

129 

298 

8,766 

113 

115 

13,112 

102 

298 

12,384 

102 

229 

6,566 

71 

167 

935,144 

Brighton 


Hastings 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Sussex* 


Pop. 


123,478 


65,528 


189,006 
413,249 


602,255 


Unions 
concerned. 


Brighten 

(all), 
Steyning 

(part), 
Hastings 

(part), 
Battle(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis, 
tralion  to  County  Authoritie 
ivoidd  involve  3  readjustments 


*  Sussex  is  divided  into  2  Admin- 
istrative areas,  East  and  West. 
If  these  are  maintained,  further 
readjustments  will  be  necessary. 


Croydon  .., 

Adminis. 
County  oi 
Surrey. 


Pop. 


133,895 


519,654 


653,549 


Unions 
concerned. 


Croydon 

(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  4  readjustments. 


Canterbury 


Adminis. 
County 
of  Kent. 


Pop. 


24,899 


936,240 


961,139 


Unions 
concerned. 


Canterbury 
(all) 

Blean  (part) 
Bridge(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  2  readjustments. 


Administrative  County. 


Sussex. 
Pop.  (1901)  413,249 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Brighton 
and  parts  of  Hastings 
and  Steyning  which  are 
in  the  County  Boroughs, 
and  the  part  of  Tice- 
hurst  which  is  in  Kent. 


Top. 


Surrey. 
(1901)  519,654 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  the  parts 
of  Croydon  which  are  in 
the  County  Borough  and 
in  Kent ;  and 

Kingston,  partly  in 

Middlesex 
Farnham,  partly  in 

Hants. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
 County.  

22  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  210,176 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Eastbourne     42,34 1 

Hove   36,535 

Lewes        ...  11,249 

Rye  3,900 

Arundel  . . .  2,739 
Chichaster  ...  12,244 
Worthing   ...  20,015 

*  130,026 


Kent. 
Pop.  (1901)  936,240 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Canter- 
bury and  parts  of  Blean 
and  Bridge  which  are 
in  the  County  Borough. 


Largest  U.  D. 

Eastbourne  .., 
Smallest  U.  D.- 

Cuckfield 
Average  U.  D. 


Pop. 
43,344 

1,813 

9,553 


21  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  203,073 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Uckfield      ...  20,711 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Hastings  ...  1,952 
Average  R.D.  ...  9,670 

413,249 


24  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  330,363 
Including  the  following 
Municipal  Boroughs: 
Pop. 

Godalming  ...  8,748 
Guildford  ...  15,938 
Kingston-upon- 

Thames  ...  34,875 
Reigate  ...  25,993 
Richmond    ...  31,672 


116,726 

Largest  U.D. —  Pop. 

Wimbledon  ...  41,652 
Small*  st  U.  D— 

Ham   1,46'J 

Average  U.  D.  13,765 

10  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  189,291 
Largest  R.D. —  Pop. 

Croydon       ...  38,069 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Dorking  ...  9,779 
Average  R.  D.    ]  8,929 


519,654 


40  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  633,334 
Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Chatham      ...  37,057 

Deal  10,581 

Dover  41,794 

Faversham  ...  11,290 
Folkestone  ...  30,650 
Gravesend  ...  27,196 
Hythe         ...  5,557 

Lydd  2,675 

Maidstone  ...  33,516 
Margate  ...23,118 
New  Romney  1,328 
Queenborough  1,544 
Ramsgate  ...  27,733 
Rochester  ...  30,590 
Sandwich  ...  3,170 
Tenterden  . . .  3,243 
Tunbridge 
Wells 


..  33,373 

324,415 

-  Pop. 
..  42,530 

1,328 
15,833 


Largest  U.  D.— 

Gillingham  .. 
Smallest  U.D.- 

New  Romney 
Average  U.D. 

24  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  302,906 
Largest  R.  D.—  Pop. 

Dartford      ...  39,193 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Med  way  . . .  230 
Average  R.  D.     12,62 1 

936,240 
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Geographical  Counties  and  P.L.  Unions. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  292,317 


UNIONS. 


5  r  Bedwellty  

§  ■!  Pontypool  .... 
Jj  (  Newport 

KURAL  |Monmouth 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 

Out. 

81,820 

446 

2,337 

45,379 

197 

1,206 

115,450 

730 

2,519 

26,729 

172 

597 

19,246 

172 

534 

28,240 

144 

974 

316,864 

WALES. 

GLAMORGAN.    Pop.  (1901)  859,931 


UNIONS. 


K  /-Cardiff 
<  J  Pontypridd  ... 
«  1  Mert'hyr  Tydfil 
f-5  \  Swansea 
,  j  f  Bridgend  and 
g  £  I  Cowbridge 
w  &  I  Neath 
rJ1&  [Gower  ... 
Rural — Pontardawe 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1.1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out. 


228,638 
204,824 
135,540 
119,746 

67,453 
71,604 
11,727 
26,718 


866,250 


1,568 
608 
772 
675 

275 
215 
36 
56 


4,662 
4,459 
3,379 
3,091 

1,311 

2,725 
230 
792 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  135,328 


UNIONS. 


f  Llanelly 


Semi- 
Rural  \  Carmarthen 

Rural  ^  Llandilo  Fawr 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


56,897 
33,393 
9,587 
23,693 


Paupers, 
ran  1,1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


123,570 


132 
89 
26 
60 


Out. 


1,245 
968 
240 
639 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Pop.  (1901)  88,732 


UNIONS. 


^embroke 


Semi-  Yp 
Rural / 1  e 

C  Narberth     . . . 
Rural  -!  Haverford- 

t  west 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901) 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagi-ants 


In. 

Out. 

31,939 

172 

666 

17,362 

51 

488 

33,123 

121 

1,054 

82,424 

County  Boroughs. 


Newport  ... 

Adminis. 
County  of 
Monmouth- 
shire 


Pop. 


67,270 


230,806 


298,076 


Unions 
concerned. 


Newport 
(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Laiv  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would,  involve  4  readjustments. 


Cardiff  ... 
Swansea  .. 


Adminis. 
County  of 
Glamorgan 


Pop. 


164,333 
94,537 


258,870 


601,061 


859,931 


Unions 
concerned. 


Cardiff 

(part) 
Swansea 

(part) 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  5  readjustments. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  1  readjustment. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Imw  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  1  readjustment. 


Administrative  County. 


Monmouthshire. 

Pop.  (19.01)  230,806 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Newport, 
partly  in  the  County 
Borough,  and : — 

Chepstow,  partly  in 
Gloucester 

Monmouth,  partly  in 
Gloucester  and  Here- 
ford 


Glamorgan. 
Pop.  (1901)  601,061 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions  :— 

Cardiff,  partly  in  the 
County  Borough. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  partly- 
in  Brecknock 

Swansea,  partly  in 
the  County  Borough 

Neatli  and  Pontar- 
dawe, partly  in 
Brecknock 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


19  Urban  Districts. 

Pop, 

Including  Boroughs  : 


184,409 


Abergavenny 
Monmouth  ... 


Largest  U.  D. — 
Abertillery 

Smallest  U.  D.- 
Caerlon 

Average  U.  D. 


rop. 

7,795 

5,095 

12,890 

Pop. 

21,945 

1  367 
9,706 


6  Rural  Districts. 

Pop. 

Largest  R,  D.—  Pop. 
St.  Mellons    ...  14.S29 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Magor  ...  4,429 
Average  R.  D.  7,733 


48,397 


230,806 


19  Urban  Districts. 

Pop.  439,053 
including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Aberavon  ...  7,553 
Cowbridge  ...  1,202 
Neath         ...  13,720 


22,475 

Largest  U.  D. —  Pop 

Rhondda  ...  113,735 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

Cowbridge  ...  1,202 
Average  U.  D.  23,10s 

9  Rural  Districts. 

Pop.  162,003 
Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Llangafelacb.  29,990 
Smallest  R.  D. — 

Cowbridge  ...  6,834 
Average  R.  D.  18,000 


601,061 


Carmarthenshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  135,328 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except  Llanelly, 
which  is  partly  in 
Glamorgan. 


6  Urban  Districts. 

Pop. 

Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Carmarthen...  10,025 
Kidwelly  ...  2,285 
Llandovery...  1,809 


42.525 


14.119 

Pop. 
25,617 


855 
7,087 


Largest  U.  D.- 

Llanelly 
Smallest  U.  D.- 

Newcast'e 
Emlyn  ... 
Average  I  J.  D. 

7  Rural  Districts. 

Pop. 

Largest  R.D. —  Pop. 

Llanelly  ...  24,214 
Smallest' R.  D.— 

Llanybvther  3,797 
Average  R.  D.  13,258 


92,803 


135,328 


Pembrokeshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  87,894 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Pembroke, 
Haverfordwest, 
Narberth,    partly  ir 
Carmarthen 


5  Urban  Districts. 

Pop. 

Including  Boroughs  : 
Pop. 

Haverfordwest  6,007 
Pembroke  ...  15,853 
Tenby         ...  4,400 


34,189 


26,260 

Largest  U.  D.  —  Pop. 

Pembroke  ...  15,853 
Smallest  U.D.— 

Neyland  ...  2,827 
Average  U.  D.  6,838 

5  Rural  Districts. 

Pop. 

Largest  R.  D.—  Pop. 

Haverfordwest  22,014 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Llanfyrnach  2,473 
Average  R.  D.  10,741 


53,705 


87,894 
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CARDIGANSHIRE.  Pop.  (1901)  60,240 


UNIONS. 


Rural}  Aberystwith 
/  Cardigan 
Newcastle  -  in  - 

Emlyn 
Lampeter 
Aberayron 
Tregaron 


Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


21,471 
15,162 

18,135 
9,257 

10,735 
7,947 


82,707 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out 


52 
49 

20 
25 
15 
23 


504 
411 

515 
307 
280 
139 


County  Boroughs. 


Administrative  County, 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Admiws- 
tration  to  County  Authorities 
wouldinvolve^readjustments. 


Cardiganshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  61,078 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

All  as  shown  in  first 
column  except — 

Caidigan,  partly  in 

Pembroke 
Neweastle-in-Emlj'n, 

partly  in  Pembroke 

and  in  Carmarthen 
Lampeter,  partly  in 

Carmarthen 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE.     Pop.  (1901)59,907 


UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907. 

Less 
lAinatics 

and 
Vagi-ants 

In. 

Out. 

Semi-  /Brecknock  ... 
Rural \  Crickhowel... 

KUBAL-^Uth 

15.633 
19.941 
8,976 
9,401 

104 
94 
45 
61 

317 

336 
205 
280 

Registration  County 

53,951 

Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  4  readjust- 
ments. 


RADNOR.    Pop.  (1901)  23,281 


UNIONS. 


Rural (K»">ghton  ... 

Rhayader  . . . 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


10,895 
9,346 


20,241 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants, 


In. 


64 
35 


Out, 


241 

153 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  3  readjust- 
ments. 


Brecknockshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  54,213 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Brecknock 

Crickhowell,  partly  in 
Monmouth 

Builth,  partly  in  Rad- 
nor 

Hay,  partly  in  Rad- 
nor and  in  Hereford. 


Radnor. 
Pop.  (1901)  23,281 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Knighton,  partly  in 
Hereford  and  in  Salop 

Rhayader,  partly  in 
Biecknock 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
 County.  


5  Urban  Districts  Pop.  15,811 

Including  Boroughs : 

Pop. 

Aberystwith  ...  8,014 
Cardigan  ...  3,510 
Lampeter      ...  1,722 


Largest  U.  D. — 

Aberystwith 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

New  Quay    . . . 
Average  U.  D. 

6  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  45,267 


13,246 

Pop. 
8,014 

1,235 
3,162 


Largest  R.  D. — 
Aberystwith  ... 

Smallest  R.  D. — 
Cardigan 

Average  R.  D. — 


Pop. 
13,457 

3,400 
7,544 


61,078 


4  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  16,193 

Pop. 
6,833 


Largest  U.  D.— 
Brynmawr  ... 

Smallest  U.  D.— 
Hay 

Average  U.  D. 


6  Rural  Districts. 

Largest  R.  D.— 
Brecknock  ... 

Smallest  R.  D.— 
Hay   

Average  R.  D. 


1,680 
4,048 

Pop.  38,020 
Pop. 
9,758 _ 

3,288 
6,337 


54,213 


3  Urban  Districts. 

Largest  U.  D.> — 
Knighton   

Smallest  U.  D. — 
Presteigne    . . . 

Average  U.  D. 

5  Rural  Districts. 

Largest  R.  D.  — 
Rhayader  ... 

Smallest  R.  D.— 
Colwyn... 

Average  R.  D. 


Pop.  5,211 

Pop. 
2,139 

1,245 
i, 737 

Pop.  18,070 
Pop. 
6,049 

1,882 
3,614 


23,281 


MONTGOMERY.    Pop.  (1901)  54,901 


UNIONS.  ■ 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Tan.  1,1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

i„.j 

O  ut. 

i  Machynlleth 
^      Newtown  and 
g  4  Llanidloes 
P3     Forden  ... 

1  Flanfyllin 

11,041 

21,118 
14,844 
16,991 

27 

92 
108 
61 

345 

631 

222 
405 

Registration  County 

63,994 

MERIONETH.    Pop.  (1901) 

49,149 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan. 1,1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

• 

In. 

Out. 

j  fCorwen   

<  Bala   

giDclgelly  ... 
23  ^Festiniog 

16,313 
5,732 
14,248 
27,955 

76 
36 
40 
73 

431 
124 
441 
863 

Registration  County 

64,248 

Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  4  readjust- 
ments. 


Montgomery. 
Pop.  (1901)  54,901 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Newtown  and  Llanid- 
loes 

Machynlleth,  partly 

in     Cardigan  and 

in  Merioneth 
Forden,    partly  in 

Salop 
Llanfyllin,  partly  in 

Denbigh 


6  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  20,095 

Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop. 


Llanfyllin 
Llanidloes 
Montgomery 
Welshpool 


1,632 
2,770 
1,034 
6,121 

11,557 


Largest  U.  D. — 

Newtown  and  Pop. 

Llanllwchaiarn  6,500 
Smallest  U.  D. — 

Montgomery  . . .  1,034 

Average  V.  D.  3,349 


4  Rural  Districts. 

Largest  R.  D. — 
Llanfyllin  ... 

Smallest  R.  D.  — 
Machynlleth 

Average  R.  D. 


Pop.  34,806 

12,817 

4,357 
8,701 


54,901 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  2  readjust- 
ments. 


Merioneth. 
Pop.  (1901)  48,852 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Bala 
Dolgelly 

Corwen,    partly  in 

Denbigh 
Festiniog,  partly  in 

Carnarvon 


6  Urban  Districts  Pop.  22,271 

Largest  U.  D.—  Pop. 

Festiniog  ...  11,435 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Mallwyd     ...  885 

Average  U.  D.  3,712 

4  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  26,581 


Largest  R.  D.  — 

Dolgelly 
Smallest  R.  D 

Penllyn  ... 
Average  R.  D. 


Pop. 
8,712 


4,188 
6,645 


48,852 
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FLINT.  Pop.  (1901)  81,700 


UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.l,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out 

Semi-   \  Holywell 
Rural  J  Hawarden  . . . 

38,935 
21.601 

211 

53 

1,288 
540 

Registration  County 

60,536 

DENBIGH.  Pop.  (1901)  129,942 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.l,  1907. 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrant*. 

In. 

Out. 

Urban— Wrexham  .. 
Rural  (  St.  Asaph  ... 
Rural  (g^wst  Z 

70,154 

31,046 

12,088 
13,170 

460 

157 

97 
44 

1,572 

970 

315 
333 

Registration  County 

126,458 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Pop.  (1901)  126,883 


UNIONS. 


,  j  ("  Carnarvon 
g  ^  I  Bangor  and 
^  5  1  Beaumaris 

vConway  ... 
Rural— Pwllheli 

Registration  County 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


42,653 

38,655 
34,031 
21,897 

137,236 


In. 


143 

131 
121 

54 


Out 

1,518 

1,232 
776 
657 


ANGLESEY.    Pop.  (1901)  £0,606 


UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901) 

Paupers, 
Jan.  1,1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Rural}  Holyhead  ... 
Rural — Anglesey 

20,551 
14,257 

65 
34 

596 
598 

Registration  County 

34,808 

Ccunty  Boroughs. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  A  uthorities 
would  involve  2  readjustments. 


Transfer  of  Poor  Law  Adminis- 
tration to  County  Authorities 
would  involve  3  readjustments. 


Administrative  County. 


Flint. 
Pop.  (1901)  81,485 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Both,  as  shown  in 
first  column. 


Denbigh. 
Pop.  (1901)  131,582 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Wrex  ham 
Ruthin 

St.  Asaph,  partly  in 
Flint 

Llanrwst,  partly  in 
Carnarvon 


Carnarvonshire. 
Pop.  (1901)  125,649 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Pwllheli 

Carnarvon,  partly  in 

Anglesey 
Bangor,     partly  in 

Anglesey 
Conway,    partly  in 

Denbigh 


Anglesey. 
Pop.  (1991)  50,606 


UNIONS  INCLUDED. 

Both,  as  shown  in 
first  column. 


Divisions  of  Administrative 
County. 


7  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  30,450 

Including  Borough  : 

Pop. 

Flint  ...  4,625 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Rhyl   8,473 

Smallest  U.  D.— 

Prestatyn    ...  1,261 

Average  U .  D.  4,350 

4  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  51,035 

Largest  R.  D.  —  Pop. 

Holywell  ...  23,999 
Smallest  R.  D. — ■ 

Overton  ...  5,057 
Average  R.  D.  12,759 


81,485 


7  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  40,767 

Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop. 

Denbigh  ...  6,438 
Ruthin  ..  2,613 

Wrexham      ...  14,966 


24,047 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Wrexham     ...  14,966 
Smallest  U.  D.  — 

Abergele  and 
Pensarn      ..  2,083 
Average  U.  D.  5,824 

8  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  90,815 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 
Wrexham     ...  55,188 

Smallest  R.  D. — 
Uwchaled      ...  2,232 
Average  R.  D.  11,352 


131,582 


11  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  57,387 

Including  Boroughs  : 

Pop. 

Bangor  ...  11,269 
Carnarvon  ...  9,760 
Conway  ...  4,681 
Pwllheli        ...  3,675 


29,385 


Largest  U.  D.—  Pop. 

Bangor  ...  11,269 

Smallest  U.  D.— 

Bettws  y  (Joed  881 
Average  U.  D.  5,217 

6  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  68,262 

Largest  R.  D. —  Pop. 

Gw<\rfai  ...  29,838 
Smallest  R.  D.— 

Glasljn  ...  3,598 
Average  R.  D.  ...  11,377 

125,649 

4  Urban  Districts.  Pop.  15,856 

Including  Borough  : 

Pop. 

Beaumads    ...  2,326 


Largest  U.  D. —  Pop. 

Holyhead  ...  10,079 
Smallest  U.  D.— 

Menai  Bridge  1,700 
Average  U.  D.  3,964 

4  Rural  Districts.  Pop.  34,750 

Largest  R.  IX —  Pop. 

Twrcelyn  ...  12,506 
Smallest  It.  D.— 

Dwyran  . . .  3,055 
Average  R.  D.  8,687 


50,606 


LONDON.— Particulars  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  and  Administrative  Divisions  of  the  County  of 
p.  454.      The  Registration  and  Administrative  County  are  co-extensive. 
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TABLE  II. 

SHOWING  UNIONS  GKOUPED  FOR  PROPOSED  POOR  LAW  BOARDS. 

SUMMARY. 


Poor  Law  Districts  and  Groups. 

Unions. 

Paupers. 

Local  Authorities  Concerned. 

Name. 

Population 

Number. 

In. 

Out. 

Total. 

Administrative 
Counties. 

Boroughs. 

.Municipal 
Boroughs. 

Districts. 

London  District  - 

6,742,382 

48 

95,191 

82,515 

177,706 

*7 

2 

  *4  - 

Tyne  and  Tees 

1,788,602 

18 

10,596 

32,228 

42,824 

3 

7 

8 

Mid  Lancashire 

1,584,314 

10 

8,197 

13,613 

21,810 

1 

8 

10 

Liverpool,  Birkenhead, 
and  S.W.  Lancashire. 

1,618,237 

9 

16,580 

21,228 

37,808 

2 

7 

2 

Manchester  -       -  - 

1,467,089 

10 

13,722 

13,792 

27,514 

3 

3 

7 

Leeds,  Bradford  &c. 

14 

7  QQ7 

i  y, i  to 

97  A79 

z  /,u  t  z 

1 

4 

Sheffield,  &c. 

882,072 

9 

5,105 

11,450 

16,555 

3 

2 

The  Potteries 

294,779 

3 

2,296 

7,017 

9,313 

1 

1 

4 

Nottingham  and  Derby 

557,715 

4 

3,140 

9,523 

12,663 

3 

2 

1 

Birmingham 

1,452,714 

o 

y 

10,866 

20,951 

31,817 

4 

6 

2 

Cardiff,  &c.  - 

1,070,454 

9 

5,486 

25,689 

31,175 

3 

3 

S 

Bristol,  &c.  - 

476,959 

4 

3,951 

8,766 

12,717 

2 

2 

— 

The  Solent  - 

473,729 

7 

4,035 

10,576 

14,611 

1 

2 

2 

Groups. 

Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, &c. 

666,794 

27 

3,304 

9,233 

12,537 

6 

1 

7 

North  and  West  Riding 

532,658 

27 

2,583 

8,233 

10,816 

4 

1 

f> 

East  Riding  - 

419,840 

12 

2,582 

9,289 

11,871 

3 

1 

3 

Lincolnshire 

507,344 

15 

2,335 

14,155 

16,490 

3 

2 

4 

Nottingham  and  Derby 

459,042 

10 

2,102 

10,185 

12,287 

5 

3 

Cheshire  ... 

37*i  ^(U 

8 

2  129 

6,370 

8  499 

I 

1 

"> 
«> 

Salop  .... 

259,088 

10 

1,865 

3,696 

5,561 

8 

0 

Staffordshire 

341,465 

9 

2,075 

6,978 

9,053 

3 

1 

3 

Leicestershire 
Worcestershire,  &c. 

440,932 

11 

2,798 

10,903 

13,701 

5 

1 

I 

384,561 

21 

2,996 

9,714 

12,710 

7 

I 

7 

Warwickshire 

350  098 

12 

2,276 

6,480 

8,756 

6 

I 

t> 

Gloucestershire 

18 

2,980 

10,827 

13,807 

5 

I 

p: 

Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 

540 4^0 

25 

4,175 

11,449 

15,624 

A 

2 

1  ft 

hamshire,  and  Berk- 
shire. 

Northamptonshire,  Bed- 
ford, and  Hertford- 
shire. 

546,637 

21 

3,219 

13,137 

16,356 

5 

1 

9 

Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
and  Cambridge. 

433,127 

21 

2,836 

10,570 

13,406 

11 

7 

Norfolk 

417  050 

20 

2,956 

13,087 

16,043 

2 

I 

9 

Essex  -      -      .  . 

429,467 

16 

3,285 

11,278 

14,563 

2 

g 

Suffolk 

412  604 

18 

3,374 

11,554 

14  928 

Q 
o 

2 

7 

Sussex  and  Surrey 

880,675 

28 

7,738 

14,444 

22,182 

4 

2 

10 

jvent    -       -  - 

7K9  OKA 

24 

7  1  TA 

l,i  to 

11   1  PC  7 
11,10/ 

ID  Qo7 

18,  oZ  1 

1 

1 

17 

Hampshire    and  Wilt- 
shire. 

452,546 

32 

3,358 

9,921 

13,279 

2 

1 

11 

Dorset   and  Somerset- 
shire. 

26 

o,Uo  / 

17  (on 

1 1,±6H 

3 

13 

Devonshire  - 

471,513 

17 

2,644 

12,244 

14,888 

3 

1 

11 

Cornwall  - 

oU9,ooc> 

16 

Z,  io\) 

1  1  7QC 
11, /OO 

1  i  PC77 

14,0/7 

Z 

1 1 

South  Wales 

428,067 

22 

1,502 

10,607 

12,109 

9 

10 

North  Wales 

487,280 

20 

2,085 

13,857 

15,942 

8 

13 

Total  - 

32,525,751 

645 

267,275 

552,060 

819,335 

151 

73 

244 

Scilly  Isles  - 

2,092 

Total  population  - 

32,527,843 

*  The  London  County  Council  is  here  included  with  Administrative  Counties,  and  the  City  Corporation  with  Municipal 
Boroughs. 


utNtuiNs  ut-   bMALL  AREA 
DISTINGUISHED  BY  A  NUMBER  ON 
THE  MAP. 


Union  and  Coun 


Reading  (Berks) 
Cambridge  (Cambridge) 
Derby  (Derby) 
East  Stonehouse 
Exeter  (Devonj 
Plymouth  (Dev 

Devonport  (Dei  , 

Sunderland  (Durham) 
Colchester  (Essex) 
Bristol  (Gloucester) 
Alverstoke  (Hants) 
Catherington  (Hants) 
Portsmouth  (Hants) 
Southampton  (Hants) 
Welwyn  (Hertford) 
Canterbury  (Kent) 
Gravesend  and  Milton  (Kent) 
Liverpool  (Lancaster) 
Manchester  (Lancaster) 
Salford  ( Lancaster) 
Toxteth  Park  (Lancaster) 
'er  (Leieester) 
„  .  Lynn  (Norfolk) 
Norwich  (Norfolk) 
Great  Yarmouth  (Norfolk) 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (Northumberland) 
Nottingham  (Nottingham) 
Oxford  (Oxford) 
Stoke  upon  Trent  (Stafford) 
Wolstanton  and  Burslem  (Stafford) 
Wolverhampton  (Stafford) 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  (Suffolk) 
Ipswich  (Suffolk) 
Richmond  (Surrey) 
Brighton  (Sussex) 
Chichester  (Sussex) 
Birmingham  (Warwick) 
Coventry  (Warwick) 
Worcester  (Worcester) 
Kingston  upon  Hull  (York,  E.R.) 
Bradford  (York,  W.R.) 
Holbeck  (York,  W.R.) 


MAP  OF 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

SHOWING  THE 

POOR  LAW  UNIONS, 

AS  IN  1905, 

GROUPED  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  BY 
DISTRICT  POOR  LAW  BOARDS. 

NOTE.— In  populous  Urban  Areas  (dark  blue),  the  present 
Poor  Law  Unions  would  become  Electoral  Distriots 
for   the    constitution  of  a  Poor  Law   Board  of 
■<V  Administration.    Elsewhere  the  Guardians,  elected 

Q       as  n°w,  would  continue  to  form  District  Poor  Law 
^   Boards  for  joint  purposes. 

^     For  details  of  population,  Ac,  see  Table  II. 


^  Suggested  centres  of  Poor  Law  Administration. 
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Poor  Law  Districts. 


LONDON    DISTRICT    POOR    LAW  BOARD 

Pop.  (1901)  6,742,382 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


County  of  London- 
Paddington  ... 
Kensington  ... 
Hammersmith 
Fulliam 
Chelsea 
St.  George's  ... 
AVestminster 
St.  Marylebone 
Hampstead  ... 
St.  Pancras  ... 
Islington 
Hackney 

St.  Giles'  and  St. 

George,  Bl'msbury 
Strand 
Holborn 
City  of  London 
Shoreditch  ... 
Bethnal  Green 
Whitechapel 
St.  George's  in  the 

East 
Stepney 

Mile     End  Old 

Town 
Poplar 

Southwark    . . . 
Bermondsey  . . . 
Lambeth 
Wandsworth 
Camberwell  ... 
Greenwich 
Lewisham 
Woolwich 

Middlesex — 
Brentford 
Willesden 
Edmonton 
Staines 
Uxbridge 
Hendon 
Barnet 

Hertford — 
Watford 

Essex— 

West  Ham    . . . 
Romford 

Kent— 
Uaitford 
Bromley 

Surrey— 
Croydon 
Richmond 
Kingston 
Epsom 

Berkshire— 
Windsor 


Pop. 
(1901). 


143,976 
176,628 
112,239 
137,289 

73,842 
128,256 

33,081 
133,301 

81,942 
235,317 
334,991 
270,519 

31,436 

21,674 
129,432 

26,923 
118,637 
129,680 

78,708 

49,068 
57,937 

112,827 
168,822 
206,180 
130,760 
301,895 
400,941 
259,339 
185,034 
134,721 
131,086 


178,866 
114,811 
3*2,301 
33,861 
39,003 
52,494 
58,970 


53,936 

580,396 
95,455 


96,051 
85,739 


194,429 
49,493 

137,716 
62,021 


40,299 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


1,603 
2,656 
1,224 
1,580 
1,750 
2,877 

738 
3,439 

567 
4,613 
4,367 
3,619 

899 
1,534 
4,232 
1,062 
2,525 
2,780 
2,057 

1,302 
1,807 

1,849 
3,793 
4,826 
3,278 
4,113 
4,322 
3,882 
3,103 
1,287 
1,688 


1,443 
859 

1,933 
279 
303 
347 
347 


325 


4,340 
571 


720 
622 


1,197 

520 
1,126 
537 


350 


Out. 


678 
446 
1,104 
404 
595 
779 
97 
502 
137 
1,340 
5,306 
3,363 

236 
148 
2,203 
321 
810 
511 
155 

217 

485 

1,657 
4,649 
1,831 
2,897 
2,965 
2,734 
4,725 
2,426 
1,881 
841 


2,710 
1,734 
3,105 
578 
842 
520 
735 


1,122 


13,044 
1,855 


2,293 
1,286 


2,753 
488 

1,968 
609 


431 


County  Authorities. 
&c,  in  the  District. 


City  of  London, 
London  County 
Council 


Metropolitan 
Boroughs — 

Battersea 

Bermondsey 

Bethnal  Green 

Camberwell 

Chelsea 

Deptford 

Finsbury 

Fulbam 

Greenwich 

Hackney 

H  ammersmith 

Hampstead 

Holborn 

Islington 

Kensington 

Lambeth 

Lewisham 

Paddington 

Poplar 

St.  Marylebone 
St.  Pancras 
Shoreditch 
Southwark 
Stepney 
Stoke  Newing- 
ton 

Wandsworth 
Westminster 
Woolwich 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Middlesex  (all) 
Hertford  (part) 
Essex  (part) 
Surrey  (part) 
Kent  (part) 
Berks  (part) 

County  Boroughs- 
West  Ham 
Croydon 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Kingston 
Richmond 
New  Windsor 


Poor  Law  Districts. 


TYNE  and  TEES  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD. 

Pop.  (1901)  1,788,602 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


Newcastle- on -Tyne 

Gateshead 

Tynemouth 

Morpeth 

South  Shields... 

Darlington 

Auckland 

Durham 

Easington 

Lanchester 

Houghton-le-Spring 

Sunderland  ... 

Cbester-le-Street 

Hartlepool 

Stockton 

Middlesbrough 

Castle  Ward  ... 

Sedgefield 


Pop. 
(1901) 


233,644 
173,453 
168,662 
55,744 
166,844 
56,209 
94,542 
74,252 
50,725 
83,386 
40,847 
181,506 
60,552 
88,234 
66,297 
139,773 
32,402 
21,530 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


1,686 

1,336 
789 
137 

1,200 
292 
332 
286 
170 
358 
145 

1,338 
187 
854 
387 
983 
74 
42 


Out. 


3,178 
1,841 
2,317 
1,277 
3,755 

746 
2,275 
1,376 
1,467 
1,252 

693 
3,460 
1,453 
1,456 
1,171 
3,680 

336 

495 


County  Authorities, 
ic,  in  the  District. 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Nortbuin  b  e  r  - 

land  (part) 
Durham  (part) 
North  Riding 
(part) 

County  Boroughs— 

Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 
Tynemouth 
Gateshead 
South  Shields 
Sunderland 
West  Hartle- 
pool 
Middlesbrough 

Municipal 
Boroughs— 

Morpeth 

Wallsend 

Darlington 

Durham 

Hartlepool 

J  arrow 

Stockton  -  oil- 
Tees 

Thornaby  -  on- 
Tees 


MID  LANCASHIRE  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD. 

Pop.  (1901)  1,584,314 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


Bolton  ... 

Rochdale 

Oldham 

Bury  ... 

Blackburn 

Haslingden 

Burnley 

Preston 

Fylde  ... 

Chorley 


Pop. 
(1901). 


257,587 
120,433 
215,624 
145,569 
223,520 
115,223 
197,429 
152,231 
93,697 
63,001 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Van  ran  ts. 


In. 


1,241 
887 

1,492 
734 

1,027 
397 
955 
999 
223 


Out. 


2,818 
1,046 
1,436 
1,447 
2,291 
742 
1,665 
1,008 
621 
519 


Administrative 
County — 

Lancashire 
(part) 

County  Boroughs— 

Bolton 
Rochdale 
Oldham 
Bury 

Blackburn 
Burnley 
Preston 
Blackpool 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Accrington 

Bacup 

Chorley 

Colne 

Darwen 

Haslingden 

Ileywood 

Middleton 

Nelson 

Rawtenstall 


LIVERPOOL,  BIRKENHEAD,  and  S.W. 
LANCASHIRE  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW  BOARD 

Pop.  (1901)  1,618,237 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


Liverpool 
Toxteth  Park 
West  Derby 
Birkenhead 
Wigan  ... 
Prescot 
Warrington 
Leigh  ... 
Ormskirk 


Pop. 
(1901). 


147,405 
136,230 
529,684 
165,171 
191,239 
153,648 
100,012 
86,254 
108,594 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants 


In.  Out. 


5,112 
1,422 
5,049 
1  224 
739 
1,370 
688 
439 
537 


2,637 
1,562 
5,923 
1,858 
3,793 
2,100 
1,183 
970 
1,202 


Administrative 
Counties— 

Lancashire 

(part) 
Cheshire  (part) 

County  Boroughs- 
Liverpool 
Warrington 
Wigan 
St.  Helen's 
Southport 
Birkenhead 
Boo  tie 

Municipal 
Boroughs- 
Leigh 
Widnes 


Suggested  centres  of  Poor  Law  Administration  (see  map). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS: 


Poor  Law  Districts. 


MANCHESTER  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD.    Pop.  (1901)  1,467,089 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  asunder 


UNIONS. 


'Manchester 

Sal  ford 

Chorlton 

Prestwich  . . . 

Stockport  ... 

Barton-upon-Trwell 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

G'lossop 

Bucklow 

Hay  field 


County  Authorities 
Ac,  in  the  District. 


Paupers 

Jan.  1,  1907. 

L 

ess 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In 

Out. 

132,316 

3,727 

982 

229,450 

2,695 

2,629 

342,643 

3,380 

3,526 

196,832 

736 

1,747 

156,308 

1,174 

1,762 

114,773 

446 

820 

175,063 

1,011 

1,285 

25,677 

125 

259 

79,595 

384 

613 

14,432 

44 

169 

Administrative 
Counties — 

Lancashire 

(part) 
Cheshire  (part) 
Derbyshire 

(part) 

County  Boroughs- 
Manchester 
Sal  ford 
Stockport 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Ashton-under 

Lyne. 
Eccles 
Mossley 
Dukinfield 
Hyde 

Stalybridge 
Glossop 


LEEDS,  BRADFORD,  &c,  DISTRICT  POOR 
LAW  BOARD. 

Pop.  (1901)  1,644,471 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  U  nions  as  under 


Paupers 

Jan.  1, 

1907. 

Less 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

(1901) 

an 

a 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out, 

Holbeck 

33,585 

167 

581 

Bramley 

79,700 

339 

1,116 

Bradford 

228,625 

1,630 

1,198 

North  Bierley 

129,067 

399 

1,728 

Dewsbury 

167,643 

497 

1,518 

Huddersfield 

166,646 

532 

1,973 

*Leeds 

254,536 

1,957 

3,917 

Keighley 

77,463 

353 

889 

Wharfedale  ... 

57,478 

109 

510 

Halifax 

195,136 

812 

2,181 

Hunslet 

83,002 

394 

1,078 

Wakefield  ... 

112,365 

458 

2,115 

Todmorden  ... 

42,207 

195 

249 

Saddleworlh  ... 

17,018 

55 

122 

Administrative 
County — 

West  Biding 

(part) 

jCounty  Boroughs- 
Bradford 
Huddersfield 
Leeds 
Halifax 


Municipal 
Boroughs— 

Batley 

Brighouse 

Dewsbury 

Keighley 

Morley 

Ossett 

Pudsey 

Tod  moi  d  en 

Wakefield 


SHEFFIELD,  &c,  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD.    Pop.  (1901)  882,072 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


'Sheffield  ... 
Ecclesall  Bierlow 
Rotherham  ... 
Barnsley 
Don^aster 
Pontef  raet 
Hemsworth  . . . 
Pen  is  tone 
Wortley 


Pop. 
(1901). 


246,146 
179,676 
111,604 
113,518 

83,832 
70,258 
23,379 
17,428 
36,231 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


2,158 
1,071 
609 
263 
391 
341 
86 
63 
123 


Out. 


2,765 
1,184 
1,292 
1,748 
1,437 
1,800 
439 
269 
516 


Administrative 
Counties — 

West  Riding 

(part) 
Nottingham 

(part) 
Derby  (pa't) 

County  Boroughs- 
Sheffield 
Rotherham 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Barnsley 

Doncaster 

Pontefract 


THE  POTTERIES  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD.  (Pop.  1901)  294,779 
be:ng  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


Wolstanton  and 

Burslem... 
*Stoke-upon-Trent 
Newcastle-under- 
Lyme 


Pop. 
(1901). 


98,918 
155,516 

40,345 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


601 
1,373 

322 


Out. 


2,795 
3,497 

725 


Administrative 
County- 
Stafford  (part) 

County  Borough— 

Hanley 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Burslem 
Longton 
Newcastle- 

under-Lyme 
Stoke-upon- 

Trent 


Poor  Law  Districts. 


NOTTINGHAM  and  DERBY  DISTRICT 
POOR  LAW  BOARD.    Pop.  (1901)  557,715 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


'Nottingham 
Basf  ord 
Shardlow 
Derby 


Pop. 
(1901). 


239,743 
146,747 
55,462 
115,763 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


1,826 
437 
170 
707 


Out. 


3,640 
2,792 
906 
2,185 


BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD.    Pop.  (1901)  1,452,714 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


'Birmingham 
West  Bromwich 
Wolverhampton 
King's  Norton 
Dudley 
Walsall 
Aston 

Stourbridge . . . 
Seisdon 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907. 
Less 
Lu  natics 

and 
Vagrants. 


245,216 
172,189 
154,591 
187,087 
152,127 
118,607 
312,263 
92,482 
18,152 


In. 


3,528 
1,045 
1,271 
1,016 
762 
740 
1,877 
566 
61 


Out. 


1,517 
2,842 
3,046 
2,450 
3,744 
3,004 
1,924 
2,093 
331 


County  Authorities, 
Sc.,  in  the  District. 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Nottingham 

(part 
Derby  (part) 
Leicester  (part) 

County  Boroughs — 

Nottingham 
Derby 

Municipal 
Borough — 

Ilkeston 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Warwick  (part)) 
Worcester 

(part) 
Stafford  (part). 
Sa'op  (part) 

County  Boroughs — 

Birmingham 
West  Broniwicli 
Wolverhamp  - 

ton 
Sinethwick 
Dudley 
Walsall 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Sutton  Cold- 

field 
Wednesbury 


CARDIFF  &c,  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD.    Pop.  (1901)  1,070,454 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS. 


Bedwellty  ... 
'Cardiff 
Newport  (Mon) 
Pontypridd  ... 
Merthyr  Tydfil     .  . 
Ponty pool  ... 
Swansea 
Neath 

Bridgend  and  Cow- 
bridge  ... 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers 
Jan.l,  1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 

Oat. 

81,820 

446 

2,337 

228,638 

1,568 

4,662 

115,450 

730 

2,519 

204,824 

608 

4,459 

135,540 

772 

3,379 

45,379 

197 

1,206 

119,746 

675 

3,091 

71,604 

215 

2,725 

67.453 

275 

1,311 

Administrative 
Counties — 

Monmouth 

(part) 
Glamorgan 

(part) 
Brecknock 

(part) 

County  Boroughs — 

Newport  (Mon] 

Cardiff 

Swansea 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Aberavon 

Cowbridge 

Neath 


BRISTOL,  &c  ,  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW  BOARD 

Pop.  (1901)  476,959 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under: 


UNIONS. 

Pop, 
(1901). 

Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907. 
Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagra  nts. 

In. 

Out. 

'Bristol 
Long  Ashton 
Keynsham  ... 
Bath 

339,042 
24,138 
36,175 
77,604 

2,965 
152 
114 
720 

6,155 
681 
817 

1,113 

Administrative 
Counties— 

Gloucester 

(part) 
Somerset  (part) 

County  Boroughs — 

Bristol 
Bath 

Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Nil 


THE  SOLENT  DISTRICT  POOR  LAW 
BOARD.    Pop.  (1901)  473,729 
being  a  combination  of  P.  L.  Unions  as  under 


UNIONS 


Southampton 
1  Portsmouth... 
Alverstoke  ... 
South  Stoneham 
Isle  of  Wight 
Fareham 
Havant 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers 
Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 
Ltt  natics 

and 
Vagrants. 


61,319 
188,923 
28,884 
80,611 
82,418 
20,386 
11,188 


In.  Out. 


970 
1,913 
170 
411 
352 
142 
77 


2,378 
2,555 
604 
2,728 
1,524 
544 
243 


Administrative 
County 

Hampshire 
(part) 


County  Boroughs — 

Southampton 
Portsmouth 


Municipal 
Boroughs- 
Newport 
Ryde 
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Poor  Law  Groups. 


NORTHUMBERLAND,  CUMBERLAND,  &c. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  666,794. 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 
and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

-r->  "    1  '                    lyi      _  _  J 

Berwick-upon-1  weed  ... 

1  ft  1  ft  1 

19,491 

105 

29.3 

Glendale   

8,770 

37 

149 

Belford  ... 

K    1  ftQ 

o,  198 

6 

51 

Alnwick 

23,000 

110 

301 

Rothbury 

K  (1ft  * 

0,994 

24 

51 

Bellingham 

0,o41 

21 

95 

Longtown 

0,0/0 

IS 

106 

Brampton 

8,785 

69 

157 

Haltwhistle 

8,502 

25 

87 

Hexham... 

34,71 1 

134 

814 

'Carlisle 

CO  OC  1 
0-J,»Ol 

424 

980 

Alston  with  uamgill ... 

o,lo4 

31 

50 

Weardale 

10,809 

30 

342 

Teesdale 

20,354 

126 

445 

Wigton  

22,301 

115 

308 

Penrith  ... 

22,205 

76 

231 

Cockermouth  ... 

69,536 

274 

1,057 

Whitehaven 

55,717 

365 

875 

Boot'.e   

15,718 

60 

175 

Barrow-in-Furness 

57-586 

316 

720 

Ulverston 

42,793 

244 

658 

Kendal  ... 

43,480 

301 

401 

East  Ward 

13,218 

55 

213 

Westward  .,. 

7,711 

28 

102 

Lunesdale   

6,948 

15 

55 

Lancaster   

67,385 

268 

382 

Garsting   

11,S80 

27 

135 

County  Authorities, 
&c,  in  the  District. 


Administrative 
Counties— 

Noithumber- 

land  (part) 
Cumberland 

(all) 
Durham  (pa>t; 
Westmorland 

(all) 
Lancashire 

(part) 
N.Riding  (part) 


County  Borough— 

Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness 


Municipal 
Boroughs  — 

Berwick-upon- 
Tweed 
Carlisle 
Whitehaven 
Workington 
Appleby 
Kendal 
Lancaster 


P.L. 


NORTH  AND  WEST  RIDING. 

Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  532,658. 


UNIONS. 


Keeth   

Aysgarth 
Sedbergh 

Settle  

Clit'ieroe 
Skipton  ... 
Richmond 
Ley  burn... 
Bedale  ... 
Pateley  Bridge ... 

Ripon   

Knaresborough 
Great  Ouseburn 
Wetherby 
Tadcaster 
Guisborjugh 
St  >kesley 
Northallerton  ... 

Whitby  

Scarborough 
Pickering 
Kirkby  Moorside 
Helmsley 

Thirsk   

Easmgwold 

Maltou  

*York   


Pop. 
(1901). 


2,520 
4,508 
3,935 
14,319 
22,489 
45,261 
11,726 
6,748 
8,436 
8,040 
15,529 
40,504 
9,574 
15.343 
29,507 
43,420 
11,247 
11,590 
21,743 
51,110 
10,059 
4,791 
5,176 
12,710 
9,909 
20,454 
92,012 


Pauper-, 
Jan.  1,  1S07 
Le*s 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


11 
11 

15 
35 
164 
153 
62 
21 
39 
37 
70 
202 
51 
62 
114 
132 
50 
47 
96 
290 
56 
24 
21 
47 
33 
107 
633 


Out. 


43 
44 
42 
183 
190 
434 
262 
112 
132 
120 
343 
532 
99 
213 
397 
689 
198 
217 
292 
1,413 
127 
93 
78 
222 
188 
316 
1,224 


Administrative 
Counties— 

North  Riding 

(part) 
East  Riding 

(part) 
West  Riding 

(part) 
Lancashire 

(part) 


County  Borough- 
York 


Municipal 
Boroughs  — 

Richmond 

Scarborough 

Harrogate 

Ripon 

Clitheroe 


Poor  Law  Groups. 


EAST  RIDING. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  419,840. 


UNIONS. 


Bridlington 
Driffield 
Pocklington  ... 

Selby  

Howden 

Goole  ... 

Thorne... 

Beverley 

Skirlaugh 

Patrington 

Sculcoates 

hKingston-upon-Hull . 


Pop. 
(1901). 


20,229 
17,754 
13,709 
16,708 
12,274 
25,486 
15,722 
24,454 
9,359 
8,593 
173,307 
82,245 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagran  ts. 


In. 


53 
114 

69 
131 

86 
173 

94 
120 

21 

36 
833 
852 


Out. 


411 

526 
389 
256 
285 
540 
442 
558 
218 
150 
3,583 
1,931 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  507,344. 


UNIONS. 


Glanford  Brigg 
Great  Grimsby 
Caistor... 
Gainsborough  . . . 
Newark 
'Lincoln 
Horncastle 

Louth   

Spilsby 

Grantham 

Boston  ... 

Sleaford 

Bourne... 

Spalding 

Holbeach 


Pop. 

(1901). 


44,704 
81,150 
15,476 
35,821 
30,871 
74,670 
18,494 
28,958 
25,124 
33.033 
38,349 
23,727 
17,573 
21,782 
17,612 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagran  ts. 


In. 


103 
411 

84 
150 
151 
317 
102 
124 

88 
150 
175 

97 

95 
130 
158 


Out. 


1,175 

1,905 
554 
763 
756 

2,278 
641 
951 
430 
919 

1,191 
765 
576 
778 
473 


County  Authorities, 
ic,  in  the  District. 


Administrative 
Counties — 

East  Riding 

(part) 
West  Riding 

(part) 
Lincoln  (part) 


County  Borough  — 

Kingston-upon- 
Hull 


Municipal 
Boroughs— 

Beverley 

Bridlington 

Hedon 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Lincoln  (The 
Parts  of  Hol- 
land, Keste- 
v  e  n ,  and 
Lindsey) 

Nottingham 
(part) 

Leicester  (part) 


County  Boroughs — 


Grimsby 
Lincoln 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Boston 

Grantham 

Louth 

Newark 


NOTTINGHAM  AND  DERBY. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  459,042. 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1,  1907 

L 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 
and 

Vagran  ts. 

In. 

Out. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  .. 

26,478 

97 

388 

Bakewell 

33,661 

138 

589 

Ashbourne 

19,894 

81 

325 

Belper  ...  _. 
•Chesterfield   

66,809 

336 

1,0.34 

132,856 

626 

3,071 

Mansfield 

81,618 

365 

2,206 

Worksop 

39,240 

195 

1,200 

East  Retford  ... 

25,619 

117 

658 

Southwell 

19,114 

93 

484 

Bingham   

13,753 

54 

230 

Administrative 
Counties —  3ue/\ 

Nottingham 

(part) 
Derby  (part) 
Stafford  (part) 
West  Riding 

(part) 
Leicester  (part) 


County  Boroughs- 

Nil 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

East  Retford 
Mansfield 
Chesterfield  | 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Poor  Law  Groups. 


CHESHIRE. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  373  564. 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1, 1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

T  T  XT  r  C\  XT  1 1 

u  NIONS. 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Wirral  

44,316 

198 

548 

•Chester  

54,639 

505 

937 

Runcorn   

39,735 

175 

567 

Tarvin  

15,258 

26 

224 

Northwich   

54,735 

260 

946 

Nantwioh 

72,993 

361 

1,527 

Congleton 

32,534 

229 

735 

Macclesfield  .   

59,354 

375 

886 

SALOP. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  259,088. 


P.L.  Unions  as  under 


rouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  341,465. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

P.  L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  440,932. 


CountyAuthorities, 
4c,  in  the  District 


Paupers. 

Jan.  1, 1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

(1901). 

and 

Vagran  is. 

In. 

Out. 

Ashby-de-la  Zouch 

44,241 

186 

1,105 

Loughborough  

34,897 

164 

765 

Barrow-on-Soar 

25,528 

134 

765 

Melton  Mowbray 

22,210 

138 

468 

fi  Leicester   

211,579 

1,722 

5,531 

Market  Boswoith 

17,254 

67 

336 

Hinckley   

23,940 

100 

564 

Blaby   

24,895 

73 

609 

Lutterworth   

11,029 

74 

181 

Market  Harborougli  ... 

19,187 

104 

437 

Billesdon   

6,172 

36 

142 

Administrative 
County — 

Cheshire  (part) 

County  Borough  - 

Chester 


Municipal 
Boroughs— 

Congleton 

Crewe 

Macclesheld 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Whitchurch   

12,060 

81 

143 

Ellesmere 

14,486 

69 

141 

Oswestry 

28,262 

243 

552 

Wem   

10,415 

85 

158 

Drayton   

13,849 

55 

218 

*Atcham  (Shrewsbury) 

49,440 

485 

188 

Wellington 

25,854 

142 

389 

Newpoit... 

13,562 

92 

224 

Shifnal  

11,801 

60 

255 

Madeley  

23,845 

154 

481 

Bridgnorth   

14,485 

131 

217 

Church  Stretton  ..- 

5,295 

41 

64 

Clun   

8,491 

53 

167 

Ludlow  ... 

18,373 

127 

409 

Cleobury  Mortimer  ... 

8,870 

47 

90 

Paupers. 

Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 

Pop. 

Lunatics 

OJNIONS. 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Leek  

42,400 

153 

962 

Cheadle  

24,657 

113 

581 

Stone   •• 

19,639 

119 

354 

Uttoxeter   

15,808 

107 

296 

Burton-on-Trent 

92,814 

603 

1,770 

"Stafford   

31,302 

291 

747 

Cannock... 

47,636 

297 

941 

Lichfield   

42,542 

279 

866 

Tamwoith   

24,667 

113 

461 

Administrative 

Counties- 
Salop  (part) 
Hereford  (part) 
Montgomery(pt. 
Denbigh  (part) 
Flint  (part) 
Worcester  (part) 
Stafford  (part) 
Cheshire  (part) 


County  Borough- 

Nil 


Municipal 
Boroughs  — 

Bishop's  Castle 

Bridgnorth 

Ludlow 

Oswestry 

Shrewsbury 

Wenlock 


Administrative 
Counties— 

Stafford  (part) 
Derby  (part) 
Warwick  (part) 


County  Borough  — 

Burton-on-Trent 


Municipal 
Boroughs- 

Lich  field 
Stafford 
Tamworth 


Administrative 

Counties- 
Leicester  (part) 
Warwick  (part) 
Northampton 

(part) 
Derby  (part) 
Nottingham 
(part) 


County  Borough— 

Leicester 


Municipal 
Borough — 

Loughborough 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1, 1907. 

Less 

UNIONS. 

Pun 

Lunatics 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Kidderminster 

40,769 

 — 

458 

991 

Bromsgrove    ...     ■  ... 

35,630 

192 

700 

Droitwich   

18,374 

66 

587 

Alcester 

20,979 

149 

577 

Martley         ...  ■  ... 

11.980 

107 

368 

*  Worcester   

47,793 

504 

935 

Bromyard 

9,907 

92 

276 

Hereford 

34,653 

211 

745 

Dore 

7,325 

71 

250 

Ross   

16,117 

123 

500 

Newent  

8,249 

72 

314 

Tewkesbury  ... 

12,709 

84 

375 

Upton-on-Sevirn 
Pershore 

29,316 

170 

688 

12,754 

91 

412 

Evesham 

17,629 

151 

354 

Winchcomb   

8,825 

71 

216 

Leomindter 

13,341 

67 

319 

Weobly  

6,951 

48 

215 

Kingto  i 

10,522 

94 

277 

Ten bury   

7,005 

62 

81 

Ledbury   

13,733 

113 

534 

WARWICKSHIRE 

P.L.  Unions  as  under 

grouped 

for  certain 

Poor  Law  Groups. 


WORCESTERSHIRE,  &c. 

P.L  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  384,561. 


purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  356,698. 


UNIONS. 


Atherstone 

Nuneaton 

Foleshill 

"Coventry 

Meriden 

Solihull 

Warwick 

Stratford-on-Avon 

Shipston-on-Stour 

Banbury 

Southain 

Rugby   


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  and  WILTS. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  433,565. 


UNIONS. 


Westbury-on  -Se  v  em . . . 

Monmouth 

Chepstow 

*G!oucester   

Cheltenham   

Stowou-the-Wold  ... 

Northleach   

Wheatenhurst  

Dursley   

Thornbury   

Chipping  Sodbury     . . 

Chippenham  

Malmesbury  

Cricklade,  &c. 
Swindon    and  High 
worth 

Tetbury   

Stroud  ... 

Cirencester   


Pop. 
(1901). 


22,864 
28,240 
19,246 
58,734 
57,882 
8,151 
8,100 
6,105 
11,636 
18,487 
22,104 
22,959 
12,676 
11,357 

59,285 
6,145 
39,974 
19,620 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


184 
144 
172 
336 
420 
69 
82 
62 
63 
143 
89 
151 
102 
92 

397 
45 
271 
158 


Out. 


628 
974 
534 
942 
1,153 
319 
199 
161 
363 
591 
828 
686 
299 
331 

1,306 
223 
766 
524 


County  Authorities, 
&c,  in  the  District. 


Pop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 1907. 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

17,729 

79 

323 

28,120 

99 

542 

17,002 

53 

323 

70,296 

£61 

435 

11,346 

88 

231 

48,618 

211 

584 

54,906 

377 

897 

20,842 

193 

504 

15,013 

134 

576 

28,555 

245 

1,043 

9,903 

69 

316 

34,328 

167 

706 

Administrative 
Counties — 

Worcester  (part) 
Warwick  (part) 
Hereford  (part) 
Gloucester  (part) 
Salop  (part) 
Monmoii'  h  (part) 
Radnor  (part) 


County  Borough- 
Worcester 


Municipal 

Boroughs- 
Be  wd  ley 
Droitwich 
Evesham  • 
Kidderminster 
Hereford 
Leominster 
Tewkesbury 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Warwick  (part) 
Oxfoi  d  (part) 
Northampton 

(patt) 
Leicester  (part) 
Worcester  (part) 
Gloucester  (pait) 


County  Borough — 

Coventry 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Royal  Leaming- 
ton Spa 

Stratford  -  on  - 
Avon 

Warwick 

Banbury 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Gloucester  (part) 
Wiltshire  (part) 
Monmouth  (part) 
Hereford  (part) 
Worcester 


County  Borough- 
Gloucester 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Cheltenham 

Chippenham 

Malmesbury 

Swindon 

Monmouth 
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Poor  Law  Groups. 


OXFORDSHIRE,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  AND 
BERKSHIRE. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  546,436. 


Pan 

leis, 

Jan.  1, 

1907. 

Less 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Chipping  Norton 
Woodstock 

16,004 

716 

12,071 

OCi 

oSv 

Bicester  ... 

12,284 

■11 1(1 

Buckingham 

10,636 

70 

270 

Winslow... 

7,034 

24 

200 

Witney  ... 

19,283 

143 

540 

•Oxford  

22,896 

303 

92 

Headington 

38,605 

142 

458 

Faringdon 

12,312 

95 

393 

AbiDgdon 

17,325 

185 

213 

Hungerford   

15,562 

141 

412 

Wantage   

15,608 

119 

469 

Wallingford   

13,786 

195 

126 

Henley  ...   

23,826 

138 

622 

Newbury 

21,057 

185 

297 

Bradfield   

18,117 

122 

97 

Reading   

72,217 

594 

747 

Wokingham   

17,937 

150 

354 

East'iampstead... 

15,757 

129 

161 

Maidenhead   

23,554 

253 

466 

Eton   

34,792 

257 

783 

Wycombe 

45,377 

280 

1,500 

Amersham 

22,357 

144 

713 

Aylesbury 

24,865 

109 

644 

Thame  ... 

13,174 

103 

444 

County  Authorities, 
&c,  in  the  District. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  BEDFORD  AND 
HERTS. 

P.  L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  546,637. 


UNIONS. 


Brixworth 

Daventry 

Northampton  ... 

Brackley 

Towcester 

Fotterspury 

Newport  Pagnell 

Hardingstone  . . . 

Wellingborough 

♦Bedford 

Biggleswade 

Ampthill 

Leighton  Buzzard 

Berkhampstead 

Hemel  Hempstead 

Luton 

St.  Albans 

Hatfield  

Welwyn ... 

Hitchin  

Hertford... 


Pop. 

(1901). 


11,829 
17,205 
89,355 
10,718 
10.720 
13,759 
28,000 
11,932 
56,042 
57,686 
26,718 
21.323 
18,071 
16,220 
17,276 
51,174 
33,008 
7,551 
2,265 
28,749 
17,036 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 
1907.  Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In. 


101 
115 

594 
56 
53 
81 
116 
49 
301 
209 
186 
123 
106 
73 
117 
322 
215 
46 
22 
205 
129 


Out. 


177 
367 
2,288 
260 
330 
335 
597 
298 
1,111 
1,272 
918 
802 
382 
491 
404 
910 
894 
218 
52 
629 
402 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Oxford  (part) 
Buckingham  (pt) 
Berks  (part) 
Gloucest'  r  (part) 
Wilts  (pait) 
Warwick  (part) 


County  Boroughs- 
Oxford 
Reading 


Municipal 
Boroughs  — 

Chipping  Norton 
Henley-on-Thames 
Wood  stock 
Buckingham 
Chepping  Wy 

combe 
Abingdon 
Maidenhead 
Newbury 
Wallingford 
Wokingham 


Administrative 

Counties- 
Northampton  (pt) 
Bedford  (part) 
Herts  (part) 
Buckingham  (pt). 
Oxford  (part) 


County  Borough  - 

Northampton 

Municipal 
Boroughs— 

Brackley 

Daventry 

Higham  Ferrers 

Bedford 

Dunstable 

Luton 

Hemel  Hempstead 
Hertford 
St.  Albans 


Poor  Law  Groups. 


RUTLAND,HUNTINGDON  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

P.L.  Unions  as, under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  433,127. 


Fan 

pei  s 

Jai 

■  L 

1907. 

Less 

UNIONS. 

r  op. 

(1901.) 

Lunatics 
and 

Vagrants. 

in. 

i  int 

UU  v. 

Oakham 

10,446 

60 

239 

Uppingham  ... 

10,297 

70 

202 

Stamford        ...  ... 

16,521 

119 

150 

Ketering 

48,093 

301 

1,201 

Thrapston 

14,941 

133 

324 

Oundle  

10,494 

87 

119 

Wisbech 

33,105 

234 

1.166 

Peterborough  ... 

53,859 

207 

1,600 

Whittlesey   

7,103 

76 

245 

North  Witchford  ... 

16,994 

125 

399 

St.  Ives 

14,776 

116 

335 

Huntingdon  ... 

18,095 

136 

383 

Che-terton 

33,246 

163 

715 

♦Cambridge 

38,379 

214 

419 

St.  Neots 

13,879 

118 

198 

Caxton  and  A  rrington 

8,397 

72 

336 

Royston 

16,026 

103 

572 

Buntingford  ... 

5,020 

43 

185 

Linton  ... 

11,257 

i'O 

458 

Newmarket 

32,103 

239 

924 

Ely  ...   

20,098 

130 

400 

NORFOLK. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  417,050. 


Paup  rs, 

Jan,  1, 

1907. 

Less 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901.) 

Lunatics 

and 
Vagran  ts. 

In. 

Out, 

King's  Lynn  

20,950 

178 

554 

Freebridge  Lynn 

11,847 

79 

461 

Docking 

17,634 

122 

723 

Walsingham  ... 

19,621 

107 

675 

Erpingham 

22,263 

127 

697 

Aylsham   

17,053 

131 

591 

Smallburgh 

17,329 

98 

761 

Mitford  and  Launditcli 

23,982 

152 

921 

St.  Faiths   

12,567 

84 

410 

Bloheld   

11,836 

63 

256 

East  and  West  Flegg 

9,803 

46 

312 

♦Norwich 

111,742 

847 

2,903 

Downham 

17,309 

96 

626 

Swaffham 

11,015 

97 

343 

Fore  hoe 

11,329 

75 

408 

Henstoad 

10,358 

97 

238 

Loddon  and  Clavering 

12,393 

84 

324 

Depwade 

23,860 

212 

714 

Way  land 

13,793 

103 

475 

The'tford   

20,366 

158 

695 

ESSEX. 

P.L.  Unions  as  unc^er  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  429,467. 


UNIONS. 


Halstead 

Lexden  and  Winstree 
'Colchester 
Tend  ring 
Dunmow 
Braintree 

Epping  

Ongar  ...   

Chelmsford 

Maldon  

Billericay 
Rochford 

Orsett  

Saffron  Walden 
Bishops  Stortford 
Ware  ... 


Pop. 
(1901). 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1, 
1907.  Les> 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrant' 


In. 

Out. 

16,249 

117 

363 

21,146 

163 

601 

38,373 

309 

619 

45,025 

243 

983 

15,705 

145 

573 

26,893 

248 

836 

30,461 

209 

822 

10,044 

100 

2S2 

36,297 

357 

877 

23,117 

180 

772 

22,436 

264 

699 

51,170 

297 

1,026 

33,7  6 

19-1 

835 

16,132 

128 

583 

21,498 

187 

677 

21,175 

144 

727 

County  Authorities, 
kc,  in  the  District. 


Administrative 
Counties. 

Rutland  (all) 
Lincoln  (part) 
Cambridge  (all) — 

including  Isle  of 

Ely 

Huntingdon  (all) 
Northampton  (pt. ) 
— including  Soke 
of  Peterborough 
Hertford  (part) 
Leicester  (part) 
Bedford  (part 
Norfolk  (part) 
Suffolk  (part) 
Essex  (part) 


County 

Boroughs 

Nil. 


Muncipal 
Borough  — 

Stamford 

Cambridge 

Wisbech 

Godmancbester 

Huntingdon 

St.  Ives 

Peterborough 


AdministratiY2 
Counties — 

Norfolk  (part) 
Suffolk  (parti 


County  Borough- 
Norwich 


Municipal 

Boroughs- 
King's  Lynn 
Thetford 


Administrative 
Counties  - 

Essex  (part) 
Hertfo:d  (part) 


County  Boroughs 

mi. 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Chelmsford 
Colchester 
Harwich 
Saffron  Walden 
Southend -on-Sex 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS  : 


Poor  Law  Groups. 


County  Authorities, 
&c,  in  the  District 


SUFFOLK. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  412,604. 


UNIONS. 

I  )  . .  .  . 

rop. 
(1901). 

Paupers, 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Gt.  Yarmouth  ... 

t>0,  /  04 

515 

1,226 

Mutford  and  Lothing- 

land 

43,338 

276 

907 

Wangford 

14,885 

133 

345 

ivmuennau 

89 

333 

Thingoe  ... 

14,528 

108 

651 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 

16,255 

131 

718 

Stow 

19,167 

157 

601 

Hartismere   

13,514 

132 

516 

Hoxne   

10,221 

49 

512 

Blything 

25,577 

182 

693 

Plomesgate 

19,611 

112 

749 

Woodbridge 
*Ipswich 

25,582 

124 

618 

66,630 

752 

1,011 

Bosmere  and  Claydon... 

14,097 

87 

470 

Samford  

12,253 

92 

176 

Cos  ford  

14,863 

107 

670 

>.nri  Lnrrf 

tJUU-UUTV  ...              ...  ... 

196 

739 

Kisbridge   

16,049 

132 

619 

SUSSEX  AND  SURREY. 

P.  L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  880,675. 


Paupers, 

Jan.  ] 

,  1907. 

Less 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 
and 

Vagi 

•ants. 

Id. 

Out. 

Rye   

11,057 

195 

395 

Hastings 

65,556 

486 

1,216 

Battle   

23,937 

147 

248 

Ticehurst   ' 

16,297 

114 

445 

Uckfield  

23,606 

169 

397 

Hailsham 

15,728 

'  122 

386 

Eastbourne 

51,132 

318 

672 

East  Grinstead  

18,001 

150 

408 

Cuckfield   

26,075 

279 

529 

Lewes   

23,457 

291 

410 

Newhaven   

12,132 

93 

72 

*  Brighton   

102,320 

1,717 

1,904 

Steyning   

80,797 

526 

1,093 

Horsham 

28,162 

169 

527 

Petworth   

8,529 

71 

223 

Thakeham   

7,302 

63 

161 

East  Preston   

38,918 

250 

862 

Midhurst 

13,612 

104 

183 

Westbourne   

6,815 

65 

176 

West  Hampnett 

20,108 

87 

675 

Chichester   

12,244 

92 

209 

Godstone 

27,864 

239 

466 

Reigate  ... 

42,740 

311 

429 

Dorking... 

17,449 

120 

202 

Hambledon   

21,660 

176 

254 

Guildford 

62,122 

500 

706 

Chertsey 

40,597 

264 

661 

Earn  ham 

62,458 

620 

535 

Adminstrative 
Counties- 
Suffolk,  East  and 
West  (part) 
Norfolk  (part) 
Essex  (part) 

County  Boroughs - 

Ipswich 

Gt.  Yarmouth 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Aldeburgh 

Beccles 

Eye 

Lowestoft 
Southwold 
Bury   St.  Ed- 
munds 
Sudbury 


Adminstrative 

Counties- 
Sussex,  East  and 

West  (part) 
Surrey  (part) 
Kent  (part) 
Hampshire  (part) 

County  Boroughs- 
Hastings 
Brighton 


Municipal 

Boroughs- 
Eastbourne 
Hove 
Lewes 
Rye 

Arundel 

Chichester 

Worthing 

Godalming 

Guildford 

Reigate 


Poor  Law  Groups. 


KENT. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  753,354. 


Paupers, 

Jan.  '. 

,  1907. 

L 

ess 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 
andi 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Isle  of  Thanet 

68,461 

752 

830 

Eastry  

31,533 

329 

275 

Dover  ... 

48,942 

580 

636 

Blean  

24,548 

173 

290 

Faversham   

26,422 

286 

351 

Milton  

28,190 

405 

316 

Sheppey         ...     ' ... 

22,275 

168 

362 

Hoo 

4,262 

45 

105 

Medway 

97,400 

810 

1,112 

Strood  

40,336 

339 

638 

Gravesend 

27,196 

326 

372 

^Canterbury   

19,804 

253 

318 

Bridge  .. 

12,384 

102 

229 

Elham  ... 

52,134 

433 

737 

East  Ashfo/d  

13,112 

102 

298 

West  Ashford... 

20,559 

119 

288 

Romney  Marsh 

6,566 

71 

167 

Tenterden 

8,766 

113 

115 

Cranbrook   

12,944 

129 

298 

Hollingbourn  

12,546 

140 

161 

Mailing   

28,295 

239 

625 

Maidstone   

49,086 

430 

671 

Sevenoaks 

30,790 

363 

583 

Tonbridge   

66,803 

464 

1,380 

County  Authorities, 
Sc.,  in  the  District. 


HAMPSHIRE  AND  WILTS. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  452,546. 


UNIONS. 


Hartley  Wintney 
Basingstoke  ... 

Alton  

Alresfordi   

Petersfield   

Droxford   

Catherington  ... 

Kingsclere   

Whitchurch  

Andover   

Winchester 

Stockbridge   

Hursley   

Romsey 

New  Forest   

Fordingbridge  

Ring  wood 

Christchurch  

Lyniington 

Marlboiough  

Calne  ... 
Bradford-on-  A\  on 
Trowbridge  and  Melk- 

sham ... 
Westbury  and  Whor- 

wellsdown 
Devizes... 
Pewsey 
Ames  bury 
Warminster 
Mere  ... 
Tisbury 
Wilton  ... 
Salisbury 


Pop. 
(1901). 


30,513 
21,711 
16,345 
6,983 
12,561 
11,778 
3,06S 
8,500 
5,823 
15,800 
31,516 
£,130 
3,680 
10,623 
14,600 
6,137 
6,220 
69,340 
13,551 
8,458 
8,071 
9,585 

18,410 

9,704 
19,602 
11,211 
8,268 
11,781 
5,210 
7,714 
9,670 
29,977 


Paupers, 
Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 
Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 


In.  Out. 


175 
201 
195 
79 
76 
74 
12 
58 
47 
154 
267 
81 
35 
71 
80 
32 
46 
352 
74 
71 
60 
90 

155 

45 
162 
101 

55 
97 
44 
79 
83 
207 


538 
440 
337 
150 
299 
207 

85 
174 
183 
420 
378 
190 

62 
260 
506 
152 
130 
1,014 
332 
128 
228 
188 

311 

348 
487 
385 
215 
412 
179 
249 
232 
702 


Adminstrative 
County — 

Kent  (part) 

County  Borough 

Canterbury 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Chatham 

Deal 

Dover 

Faversham 

Folkestone 

Gravesend- 

Hythe 

Lydd 

M  aids- tone 

Margate 

New  Romney 

Queenborough 

Ramsgate 

Rochester 

Sandwich 

Tenterden 

Tunbridge  Wells 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Hampshire  (part) 
— includirg  Isle 
of  Wight 

Witts  (part) 


County  Borough — 

Bournemouth 


Municipal 
Boroughs— 

Andover 

Basingstoke 

Christchurch 

Lymington 

Romsey 

Winchester 

Calne 

Devizes 

Marlborough 

Salisbury 

Wilton 


MEMORANDA  BY  MR.  CHARLES  BOOTH. 
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Poor  Law  Groups. 


DORSETSHIRE  AND  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (19(H)  528,244. 


Paupeis, 

Jan.  1, 1907. 

Less 

U  JN  JUJNb. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 

and 
Vagrants. 

In. 

Out, 



Wiuiborne  and  Cran- 

borne  ...   

17,110 

113 

661 

Poole   

32,337 

178 

1,426 

Wareham  and  Purbeck 

16,001 

83 

471 

Shaftesbury   

12,955 

78 

410 

Sturminster   

8,804 

79 

294 

Blandford   

12,457 

80 

244 

Sherborne 

11,485 

135 

446 

Cerne 

5,064 

23 

178 

Dorchester   

18,937 

106 

519 

Weymouth 

42,926 

238 

850 

Bridport  

12,708 

93 

493 

Beaminster 

9,184 

92 

397 

Axbridge   

47,922 

170 

1,187 

Clutton  

25,763 

131 

917 

Frome  

22,172 

163 

501 

Shepton  Mallet 

15,076 

124 

398 

Wells   

23,650 

167 

462 

Wincanton   

16,399 

131 

447 

Langport 

13,459 

65 

370 

Yeovil   

27,381 

117 

819 

Chard  ".  

24,250 

112 

684 

Bridgwater 

33,655 

172 

837 

*Taunton 

38,653 

187 

320 

Wellington   

18.314 

89 

445 

Williton  

16,973 

104 

488 

Dulverton 

4,609 

27 

117 

DEVONSHIRE. 

County  Authorities, 
&c,  in  the  District 


Administrative 
Counties- 
Dorset  (part) 
Somerset 
(part) 
Devon  (part) 


County  Boroughs- 

Nil. 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Blandford 
Forum 
Bridport 
Dorchester 
Poole 

Shaftesbury 
Wareham 
Weymouth  and 

Melcombe 

Regis 
Bridgwater 
Chard 

( Jlastonbury 
Taunton 
Wells 
Yeovil 


P.  L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  471,513.  


Paupers, 

Jan.  1, 1907. 

Less 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 

and 
Vagrant*. 

Iii. 

Out. 

Axminster   

15,623 

Ill 

559 

Honiton...   

20,285 

100 

673 

*Exeter  

37,718 

303 

452 

St.  Thomas   

55,372 

252 

1,297 

Neviton  Abbot 

80,312 

507 

1,787 

Totnes  

41,445 

191 

1,082 

Kingsbridge 

16,133 

90 

512 

Barnstaple 

42,060 

223 

1,367 

South  Molton  

13,812 

85 

360 

Bideford... 

20,603 

84 

590 

Torrington 

12,501 

69 

454 

Holswortby 

8,687 

60 

211 

Okebainpton   

15,756 

98 

464 

Crediton ... 

15,553 

81 

501 

Tiverton 

27,378 

153 

786 

Tavistock 

26,907 

121 

574 

Plynipton  St.  Mary  ... 

21,368 

116 

575 

CORNWALL. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 
Pop.  (1901)  509,683. 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1 

,  1907. 

L 

ess 

UNIONS. 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 
and 

Vagi 

ants. 

In. 

Out. 

*  Ply  mouth   

107,630 

887 

2,911 

East  Stonehouse 

15,111 

74 

287 

Devonport 

70,437 

342 

929 

St.  German's  ... 

21,147 

70 

496 

Stratton  

7,316 

47 

243 

Launceston 

14,310 

70 

303 

Liskeard 

23,946 

121 

698 

Camelford   

7,188 

37 

216 

Bodmin  ...   

19,263 

91 

451 

St.  Columb  Major 

15,428 

74 

410 

St.  Austell   

32,937 

175 

873 

Truro   

33,624 

177 

847 

Redruth   

48,109 

259 

1,395 

Falmouth 

23,171 

110 

602 

Helston  ...   

20,773 

111 

405 

Penzance   

49,287 

144 

722 

Administrative 
Counties- 
Devonshire 

(part) 
Dorset  (part) 
Cornwall(part) 


County  Borough  — 

Exeter 


Municipal 
Boroughs  — 

Barnstaple 
Bideford 
Dartmouth 
Great  Torring 

ton 
Honiton 
Lyme  Regis 
Okehampton 
South  Molton 
Tiverton 
Torquay 
Totnes 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Cornwall  (part) 
Devon  (part) 


County  Boroughs 

Plymouth 
Devonport 


Municipal 
Boroughs  — 

Bodmin 

Falmouth 

Helston 

Launceston 

Liskeard 

Lostwithiel 

Penryn 

Penzance 

St.  Ives 

Salt  ash 

Truro 


Poor  Law  Groups. 


SOUTH  WALES. 


P.L.  Unions  as  under  groupti 

for  certain 

purposes. 

Pop.  (1901)  428,057. 

Paupers, 

Jan.  1,  1907. 

Less 

Pop. 
(1901). 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Abergavenny 

20,729 

172 

597 

Crick  bowel 

19,941 

94 

336 

Brecknock 

15,633 

104 

317 

Knighton 

10,895 

64 

241 

|  Rhayader 

9,346 

35 

153 

!  Builth  

8,976 

45 

205 

Aberystwiih  ... 

21,471 

52 

504 

!  Tregaron 

7,947 

23 

139 

Aberayron 

10,735 

15 

280 

Lampeter 

9,257 

25 

307 

Llandovery 
Llandilo  Fawr 

9,587 

26 

240 

23,693 

60 

639 

Pontardawe  ... 

26,718 

56 

792 

Newcastle-in-Enily  n , . . 

18,135 

20 

5i5 

*Carmarthen  ... 

33,393 

89 

968 

Llanelly 

56,897 

132 

1,245 

Gower  ... 

11,727 

36 

230 

Cardigan 

15,162 

49 

411 

Nar  berth 

17,362 

51 

488 

Haverfordwest 

33,123 

121 

1,054 

Pembroke 

31,939 

172 

666 

Hay   

9,401 

61 

280 

NORTH  WALES. 

P.L.  Unions  as  under  grouped  for  certain 
purposes. 

Pop.  (1901)  487,280. 


Paupers, 

Jan.  1,  1907 

Less 

Top. 

Lunatics 

UNIONS. 

(1901). 

and 

Vagrants. 

In. 

Out. 

Wrexham 

70,154 

460 

1,572 

Hawarden 

21,601 

53 

540 

Holywell 

38,935 

211 

1,288 

St.  Asaph   

31,046 

157 

970 

Conway 

34,031 

121 

776 

Bangor,  &c.  ... 

38,655 

131 

1,232 

Anglesey   

14,257 

34 

598 

Holyhead 

20,551 

65 

596 

Carnarvon 

42  653 

143 

1,518 

Pwllheli   

21,897 

54 

657 

Festiniog 

27,955 

73 

863 

Llanrwst 

13,170 

46 

333 

Ruthin ... 

12,088 

97 

315 

Corwen ... 

16,313 

76 

431 

Bala   

5,732 

36 

124 

Llanfyllin   

16,991 

61 

405 

Dolgelly 

14,248 

40 

441 

Machynlleth  ... 

11,041 

27 

345 

Newtown  and  Llanid- 

loes ... 

21,118 

92 

631 

Forden  ... 

14,844 

108 

222 

County  Authorities, 
Sc.,  in  the  District. 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Monmouth 

(part) 
Glamorgan 

(part) 
Carmarthen 

(all) 
Pembroke  (all) 
Cardigan  (all) 
Brecknock 

(part) 
Radnor  (part) 
Hereford  (part) 
Salop  (part) 


County  Boroughs- 

mi 


Municipal 
Boroughs  - 

Abergavenny 

Carmarthen' 

Kidwelly 

Llandovery 

Haverfordwest 

Pembroke 

TenLy 

Aberystwith 

Cardigan 

Lampeter 


Administrative 
Counties — 

Montgomery 

,  (part) 
Flint  (part) 
Denbigh  (part) 
Merioneth  (all) 
Carnarvon  (all) 
Anglesey  (all) 
Cardigan  (part) 
Salop  (part) 


County  Boroughs 

Nil 


Municipal 
Boroughs — 

Llanfyllin 

Llanidloes 

Montgomery 

Welshpool 

Flint 

Denbigh 

Ruthin 

Wrexham 

Bangor 

Carnarvon 

Conway 

Pwllheli 

Beauma?  is 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW 
COMMISSION  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXV.— Index  to  the  Repoet  on  England  and  Wales. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXVI.— Some  Industeies  Employing  Women  Paupees. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Report  (Appendix  Vol.  XVII.)  by  Miss  Constance  Williams 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions 
of  Employment. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


LIST  OF  APPENDIX  VOLUMES  TO  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION  FOR 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


Appendix  Vol.  I.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34  th  Days:  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906:  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.— English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  L,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  I.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  witnesses.  35th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  II. 

Appendix  Vol.  III. — Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  7lst  Days: 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.— Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts,  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Days, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046  ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VI. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres.— Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907:  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VII. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIIL— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIIL  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIIL 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148th  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Days,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.— Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A. — Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XL — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIL— Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII.- -Diocesan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Reports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  bv 
Dr.  McVail.  J 

Appenmx  Vol.  XV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVII.— Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 
Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemploymknt  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX. — Investigators'  Reports.— Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXI. — Investigators'  Reports.— Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  with 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV.— Investigators'  Reports. — Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhouses  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVI.— Charities. 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Charities. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVII. — Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIII.— Visits. 

Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 
Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX. — Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX— Scotland. 

Documents  relating  specially  to  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXI.— Ireland. 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXII.— Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee. 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIIL— Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 
Famines  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV.-  -List  of  Witnesses. 

Alphabetical  Li-ts  of  Oral  and  In  on-oral  Witnesses. 
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